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PREFACE. 


The  main  ai^jnineiit  of  the  following  work  was  first 
drawn  oat  in  the  form  of  aix  lectures  "On  the  Principles 
of  Lingaistic  Science,"  delivered  at  tihe  Smitlisonian  Insti- 
tntion,  in  Washington,  daring  the  month  of  Marchj  1864. 
Of  these,  a  brief  abstract  was  printed  in  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  Institatioii  pnbhshed  in  the  same  year.* 
In  the  fbllowing  winter  (December,  1864,  and  Jannaty,  * 
1865}  they  were  again  delivered  as  one  of  the  regnlar 
courses  before  the  Lowell  Institnte,  in  Boston,  having 
been  expanded  into  a  series  of  twelve  lectures.  They  are 
now  laid  before  a  wider  public,  essentially  in  their  form  as 
there  presented.  Bat  they  have  been  in  the  mean  time 
cuefolly  rewritten,  and  have  Buffered  a  not  iuconsiderable 
further  expansion,  as  the  removal  of  the  enforced  Pro- 
crustean limit,  of  sixty  minutes  to  a  lecture,  has  given 
opportunity  to  discuss  with  greater  fulness  important 
points  in  the  general  argument  which  had  before  come  off 
with  insufficient  treatment.  The  chief  matter  of  theory 
upon  whicb  my  opinion  has  nndergone  any  noteworthy 
modification  is  the  part  to  be  attributed  to  the  onomato- 
poetic  principle  in  the  first  steps  of  language-making  (see 
the  eleventh  lecture).     To  this  principle,  at  each  revision 

•  BapoTt  toi  1863,  pp.  99—116. 
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of  my  views,  I  have  been  led  to  assign  a  higher  and 
higher  efficiencyj  partly  by  the  natural  effect  of  a  deeper 
study  and  clearer  appreciation  of  the  necessary  conditioua 
of  the  case,  partly  under  the  inflaenee  of  valuable  works 
upon  the  subject,  recently  issued.*  In  the  general  style 
.  of  presentation  I  have  not  thought  it  worth  while  to  make 
any  change — not  even  to  cast  oat  those  recapitulations 
and  repetitions  which  are  well-nigh  indispensable  in  a 
course  of  lectures  meant  for  oral  delivery,  though  they 
may  and  shonld  be  avoided  in  a  work  intended  from  the 
outset  for  continuons  reading  and  study. 

More  than  one  of  the  topics  here  treated  have  been 
froin  time  to  time  worked  up  separately,  as  communica- 
tions to  the  Amencan  Oriental  Society,  and  are  concisely 
reported  in'  its  Proceedings ;  also,  within  no  long  time 
past,  I  have  furnished,  by  request,  to  one  or  two  of  our 
leading  literary  periodicals,  papers  upon  special  themes 
in  lingoistic  science  which  were,  to  no  small  extent, 
virtual  extracts  from  this  work. 

The  principal  facts  upon  which  my  reasonings  are 
founded  have  been  for  some  time  past  the  commonplaces 
of  comparative  philology,  and  it  was  needless  to  refer  for 
them  to  any  particular  authorities  :  where  I  have  consci- 
ously taken  results  recently  won  by  an  individual,  and  to 
be  regarded  as  hia  property,  I  have  been  careful  to 
acknowledge  it.  It  is,  however,  my  duty  and  my  pleasure 
here  to  confess  my  special  obligations  to  those  eminent 
masters  in  linguistic  science,  Professors  Heinrich  Steinthal 
of  Berlin  and  August  Schleicher  of  Jena,  whoso  works  f 

■  I  will  refer  only  to  Mr  Farrar's  "  Cbaptora  on  lingnago  "  [London, 
1886),  and  to  Profeasor  Wedgwood'a  Utile  book,  '•  On  the  Oripn  ot  Jjm- 
gnage"  (London,  I86G). 

T  As  oliief  amoDg  Ihem,  I  wotdd  mention  Stointhal'a  "  CIisnilcteriEtik  der 
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I  hftve  had  constantly  upon  my  table,  and  have  freely 
consulted,  deriving  from  them  great  instraction  and 
eo^htenment,  even  when  I  hare  been  obliged  to  differ 
most  strongly  firom  some  of  their  theoretical  riews.  Upon 
them  I  have  been  dependent,  above  all,  in  preparing  my 
ei^th  and  ninth  lectores  ;*  mj  independent  aoqaointanco 
with  the  langn^es  of  varions  type  thronghout  the  world 
being  &r  from  sofficient  to  enable  me  to  describe  them  at 
first  hand.  I  have  also  borrowed  here  ttai  there  an  Ulna- 
tration  &om  the  "  liectures  on  the  Science  of  Language  " 
of  Profeaaor  Max  Muller,  which  are  especially  rich  in  aach 
materiaL 

To  my  friend  Professor  Fitz-Edward  Hall,  Librarian 
of  the  £ast  Lidia  Office  in  London,  I  have  to  return  my 
thanks  for  his  kindness  in  undertaking  the  burdensome 
task  of  reading  the  revise  of  the  sheets,  as  they  went  , 
throngh  the  press. 

It  can  hardly  admit  of  question  that  at  least  so  mnch 
knowledge  of  the  nature,  history,  and  classifications  of 
language  as  is  here  presented  onght  to  be  included  in 
every  scheme  of  higher  education,  even  for  those  who  do 
not  intend  to  become  special  etadents  in  comparative  phil- 
ology. Mocb.  more  necessary,  of  coorae,  is  it  to  those  who 
cheriah  each  an  intention.  It  is,  I  am  convinced,  a  mis- 
take to  commence  at  once  upon  a  course  of  detailed  com- 
pantive  pbilol<^y  with  pupils  who  have  only  enjoyed  the 
ordinary  training  in  the  classical  or  the  modem  langiu^es. 


"  C<nI^leI■diIU>l  der  Vagleichenden  Orammatik  der  Indogennanuitbeil  Spra- 
dKB"  (Wduar,  1861 ;  ineireditianhuappeaTOd  this  year) :  otbei  irritiaa 
of  botb  koUion,  of  lesa  extent  and  impoitMVX,  an  raCarrod  to  bf  name  ia  the 
Boairiiial  notes  npoB  tb«  text 

*  I  ^odU  mention  also  mj  indcbtednen,  aa  renrds  the  Semitic  lan- 
naeea,  to  tbe  admiraUe  worl  of  M.  Ernest  Henaii,  the  "  HiBtoiis  G&i£rala 
iaLmgaetSinitinaea''  (lectnide  edition,  Paris,  ISSB), 
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or  in  boih.  They  are  liable  either  to  foil  of  i^prehendmg 
the  valae  and  interest  of  the  infinity  of  particulars  into 
which  they  u«  plunged,  or  else  to  become  wholly  absorbed 
in  them,  losing  sight  of  the  grand  tmths  and  principlea 
which  nnderlie  and  giro  significance  to  their  work,  and 
the  recognition  of  which  oaght  to  govern  its  course 
throughout :  perhaps  even  coming  to  combine  with  acute- 
n«Bs  and  erudition  in  etymologic&l  inveBtigation  views 
respecting  the  nature  of  language  andi  the  relations  of 
languages  of  a  wholly  crude  or  fantastic  character.  I  am 
not  without  hope  that  this  book  may  be  found  a  conve- 
nient and  serviceable  maunol  for  use  in  our  higher  institu- 
tions of  learning.  I  have  made  its  substance  the  basis  of 
my  own  instruction  in  the  science  of  language,  in  Yale  Col- 
lege, for  some  years  past ;  and,  as  it  appears  to  me,  with 
gratiiying  success.  In  order  to  adapt  it  to  such  a  pur- 
pose, I  have  endeavoured  to  combine  a  strictly  logical 
and  scientific  plan  with  a  popular  mode  of  handling,  and 
with  such  illustration  of  the  topics  treated  as  should  be 
easily  and  universally  apprehensible.  If,  however,  the 
lecture  style  should  be  found  too  discursive  and  ai^^- 
mentative  for  a  text-book  of  instruction,  I  may  perhaps 
be  led  hereafler  to  prepare  another  work  for  that  special 

Talg  College, 
Nov  Haven,  Conn., 
AnffKMl,  18G7. 
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lotrnductoiT  :  hietoiy,  material,  objects  of  llDguislic  science  ;  plan  ot 
these  lectures.  Fundamental  inquiry.  How  we  acquired  onr  Bpeeoh, 
uKlvhkt  it  was;  diSerences  of  indiridoal  Rpeecli.  What  is  the  English 
langUAKe  ;  boxr  kept  !a  eiutenoo ;  its  changes.  Modes  and  cauBes  of 
Unguietic  change. 

Tbo^e  who  are  engaged  in  the  investigatioii  of  language 
LaTB  but  recently  begim  to  claim  for  their  study  the  rank 
and  title  of  ■  science.  Ita  development  as  aucli  baa  been 
wholly  the  ■work  of  the  present  century,  although  ita  germs 
go  back  to  a  much  more  ancient  date.  It  baa  had  a  history, 
ill  fact,  not  unlike  that  of  the  other  sciences  of  observation 
and  induction — for  example,  geology,  chemistry,  afitronomy, 
physics — 'nhich  the  intellectual  activity  of  modem  times  has 
built  up  upon  the  scanty  observations  and  crude  inductions 
of  other  days-  Men  have  always  been  learning  languages, 
in  greater  or  less  measure ;  adding  to  their  own'  motber- 
tonguca  the  idioms  of  the  races  about  them,  for  the  practical 
end  of  commonication  with  those  races,  of  access  to  their 
thought  and  knowledge.  There  has,  too,  hardly  been  a  time 
when  some  have  not  been  led  on  from  the  acqnisition  of 
lanipiagca  to  the  study  of  language.  The  interest  of  this 
precious  and  wonderful  possession  of  man,  at  onco  the  sign 
ftnd  the  means  of  his  auperiority  to  tho  rest  of  the  animal 
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creation,  has  io  all  ages  strongly  impreBaed  the  reflecting  and 
philoBOphictJ,  uid  impelled  them  to  speculate  respecting  its 
nature,  its  history,  and  ita  origin.  Besearches  into  the 
genealogies  and  affinities  of  words  have  exercised  the  in- 
genuity of  numberless  generations  of  acute  and  inquiring 
minds.  Moreover,  the  historical  results  attainable  by  such 
researches,  the  light  cast  by  them  upon  the  derivation 
and  connection  of  races,  have  never  wholly  escaped  re- 
cognition. The  general  objects  and  methods  of  linguistic 
study  are  far  too  obviously  suggested,  and  of  far  too  eng^ng 
interest,  not  to  have  won  a  certain  share  of  regard,  from 
the  time  when  men  first  began  to  inquire  into  things  and 
their  causes. 

Xothing,  however,  that  deserved  the  name  of  a  science 
■wax  the  result  of  these  older  investigations  in  the  domain  of 
language,  any  more  than  iu  those  of  chemistry  and  astronomy. 
Hasty  generaliEations,  baseless  hypotheses,  inconclusive  de- 
ductions, were  as  rife  in  the  former  department  of  study  as 
they  were  in  the  two  latter  while  yet  passing  through  the 
,  preliminary  stages  of  alchemy  and  astrology.  The  difficulty 
was  in  all  the  cases  nearly  the  same ;  it  lay  in  the  paucity  of 
observed  facts,  and  in  the  faulty  position  which  the  inquirer 
aasumed  toward  them.  There  had  been  no  sufficient  collec- 
tion and  classification  of  phenomena,  to  serve  as  the  basis  of 
inductive  reasoning,  for  the  establishment  of  sound  methods 
and  the  elaboration  of  true  results  ;  and  along  with  this,  and 
partly  in  consequence  of  it,  pr^udice  and  assumption  had 
usurped  the  place  of  induction.  National  self-sufficiency  and 
inherited  prepossession  long  helped  to  narrow  the  limits 
imposed  by  nnfavonrable  circumstances  upon  the  extent  of 
linguistic  hnowledge,  restraining  that  liberality  of  inquiry 
which  is  indispensable  to  the  growth  of  a  science.  Ancient 
peoples  were  accustomed  to  think  each  its  own  dialect  tho 
only  true  language ;  other  tongues  were  to  them  mere  bar- 
barouB  jargons,  unworthy  of  study.  Modem  nations,  in 
virtue  of  their  history,  their  higher  culture,  and  their  Chris- 
tianity, have  been  much  less  uncharitably  exclusive;  and 
their  reverence  for  the  two  classical  idioms,  the  Greek  and 
Latin,  and  for  the  Isoguaga  of  the  Old  Xestamflnt,  the  He- 
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brew,  so  videned  tbeir  Imguistic  horizon  ae  gradually  to  pre- 
pare the  VAj  for  juator  and  more  cotnprehenBiTe  TJewa  of 
the  chancter  and  history  of  human  speech.  The  restless  I 
ind  penetrating  spirit  of  investigation,  finally,  of  the  nino- 
teeath  century,  with  its  insstiable  appetite  for  facts,  its  ' 
tendency  to  induction,  and  its  practical  recognition  of  the 
uaity  of  human  interests,  and  of  the  absolute  value  of  all 
means  of  knowledge  respecting  human  conditions  and  his- 
tory, has  brought  about  aa  rapid  a  development  in  linguistic 
study  aa  in  the  kindred  bnmchea  of  physical  study  to  which 
we  have  already  referred.  Tbe  truth  being  once  recogniied 
that  no  dialect,  however  rude  and  bumble,  is  without  worth, 
or  without  a  bearing  upon  the  understanding  of  even  the 
most  polished  and  cultivated  tongues,  all  that  followed  was  a 
matter  of  courae.  Linguistic  material  was  gathered  in  from 
every  quarter,"  iitemry,  commercial,  and  philanthropic  activity 
combining  to  facilitate  its  collection  and  thorough  examina- 
tion. Ancient  records  wore  brought  to  light  and  deci- 
phered ;  new  languages  were  dragged  from  obscurity  and 
made  accessible  to  study. 

The  recognition,  not  long  to  be  deferred  when  once  atten- 
tion was  turned  in  the  right  direction,  of  the  special  rela- 
tionship of  the  principal  langunges  of  Europe  with  one 
another  and  with  the  languages  of  south -we  stem  Asia — the 
establishment  of  the  Indo-European  family  of  languages — 
was  the  turDin|[-point  in  thi^  hiatory,  the  true  beginning  of 
linguistic  science.  The  great  mass  of  dialects  of  the  family, 
descendants  of  a  common  parent,  covering  a  period  of  four 
thousand  years  with  their  converging  lines  of  development, 
supplied  just  the  ground  which  tho  science  needed  to  grow 
up  upon,  working  out  its  methods,  getting  fully  into  view 
its  ends,  and  devising  the  moans  of  their  attainment.  The 
true  mods  of  fruitful  investigation  was  discovered;  it  ap- 
peared that  a  wide  and  searching  comparison  of  kindred 
idioms  was  the  way  in  which  to  trace  out  their  history,  and 
arrive  at  a  real  comprehension  of  the  life  and  growth  of  lan- 
guage. Comparative  philology,  then,  became  the  handmaid 
of  ethnology  and  history,  the  forerunner  and  founder  of  the 
•cieitce  of  human  speech. 

1" 
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No  single  circumstance  more  powerfully  aided  the  onw&rd 
movement  than  the  introduction  to  Western  echoUrs  of  the 
Sanskrit,  the  ancieut  and  ancred  dialect  of  India.  Ita  ex* 
cceding  age,  ita  remarkable  conservation  of  primitiTe 
material  and  forms,  ita  unequalled  transparency  of  structure, 
give  it  an  indisputable  riglit  to  the  first  place  among  the 
tongues  of  the  Indo-European  family.  Upon  their  compari- 
son, already  fruitfully  begun,  it  cast  a  new  and  welcome 
light,  displaying  clearly  their  hitherto  obscure  relations, 
rectifying  their  doubtful  etymologies,  illustrating  the  laws 
of  research  which  must  be  followed  in  their  study,  and 
in  that  of  all  other  languages.  What  linguistic  science 
might  have  become  without  such  a  baais  aa  waa  afforded  it 
in  the  Indo-Europeau  dialects,  what  IndO'European  philology 
might  have  become  without  the  help  of  the  Sanskrit,  it  were 
idle  to  speculate  :  certain  it  is  that  they  could  not  have 
grown  so  rapidly,  or  reached  for  a  long  time  to  come  the 
state  of  advancement  in  which  we  now  already  behold  them. 
As  a  historical  fact,  the  scientific  study  of  human  speech  is 
■  founded  upon  the  comparative  philology  of  the  Indo-Eu- 
ropean languages,  and  this  acknowledges  the  Sanskrit  as  iti 
most  valuable  means  and  aid. 

But  to  draw  out  in  detail  the  history  of  growth  of  lin- 
guistic science  down  to  the  present  time, with  particular  notice 
of  ita  successive  stages,  and  with  due  mention  of  the  schoUrs 
who  have  helped  it  on,  does  not  lie  within  the  plan  of  these 
lectures.  Interesting  as  the  task  might  be  found,  its  execu- 
tion would  require  more  time  than  we  can  spare  from  topics 
of  more  essential  consequence.*  A  brief  word  or  two  is  all 
we  can  afford  to  the  subject.  G-eriiiany  is,  for  more  than 
any  other  country,  the  birthplace  and  home  of  tbo  study  of 
language.  There  woa  produced,  at  the  beginning  of  this 
centtfry,  the  most  extensive  and  important  of  the  prelimi- 
nary collections  of  material,  apecimene  of  dialects  with  rudo 
attempt  at  their  classification  —  the  "  Mithridates  "  of 
Adelung  and  Vater.  There  Jacob  Grimm  gave  the  first 
exemplification  on  a  grand  acole  of  the  value  and  power  of 
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the  comparative  metbod  of  investigation  in  language,  in  hia 
jimninar  of  the  GermODic  dia)ectB,  u  work  of  giguntio  labour, 
is  which  each  dialect  was  made  to  explain  the  history  and  cha- 
racter of  all,  and  all  of  each.  There — ^what  was  of  yet  greater 
«iD»equence — Bopp  laid,  in  1816,  the  foundation  of  Indo-Eu- 
ropean comparative  philology,  by  his  "  Conjugation-system  of 
tlie  Sanskrit  Language,  as  compared  with  the  Greek,  Latiil, 
Persian,  and  German;  "  following  it  later  with  hia  Compara- 
tire  Orammar  of  all  the  principal  languages  of  the  Indo- 
European  family — a  work  which,  more  than  any  other,  gave 
shj^  and  substance  to  the  science.  There,  too,  the  labours 
of  nch  men  as  the  Schlegela,  Pott,  aud  Wilhclm  von  Hum- 
boldt, especially  of  the  last-named,  extended  its  view  and 
generalized  its  principles,  making  it  uo  longer  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  history  of  a  single  department  of  human  speech, 
bat  a  systematic  and  philosophical  treatment  of  the  pheno- 
mena of  universal  language  and  their  causes.  The  namea  of 
Bask,  too,  the  Danish  scholar  and  traveller,  and  of  liur- 
□onf,  the  eminent  French  tavant,  must  not  be  passed  unno- 
ticed among  those  of  the  founders  of  linguistic  science. 
lodced,  how  ripe  the  ago  was  for  the  birth  of  this  now 
branch  of  human  knowledge,  how  natural  an  outgrowth 
it  was  of  the  circumstancea  amid  which  it  arose,  is  shown  by 
the  fact  thatf  its  most  important  methods  were  worked  out 
and  applied,  more  or  lees  fully,  at  nearly  the  same  time,  by 
several  independent  scholars,  of  different  countries — by 
Sask,  Bopp,  Grimm,  Pott,  Bumouf, 

A  host  of  worthy  rivals  and  followers  of  the  men  whose 
names  we  have  noted  have  arisen  in  aU  parts  of  Europe,  and 
even  in  America,  to  continue  the  work  which  these  had 
began  ;  and  by  their  aid  the  science  has  already  attained  a 
degree  of  advancement  that  is  truly  astonishing,  considering 
its  so  recent  origin.  Though  still  iu  its  young  and  rapidly 
growing  stage,  with  its  domain  but  just  surveyed  and  only 
partially  occupied,  its  basis  ia  yet  laid  broadly  and  deeply 
enough,  its  methods  and  laws  are  sure  enough,  the  objects  it 
urns  at  and  the  results  it  is  yielding  ore  sufficiently  import- 
ant, in  themselves  and  in  their  bearing  upon  other  branches 
of  buroaa  knowlodge,  to  warrant  it  in  challenging  a  place 
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among  the  scienees,  as  not  the  least  worthy,  though  ono 
q{  the  youngest,  of  their  sisterhood,  and  to  give  it  a  claim 
which  may  not  be  disregarded  to  the  attention  of  every  scho- 
lar, and  of  every  well-educated  person. 

The  material  and  subject  of  linguietic  science  is  language, 
in  its  entirety ;  all  the  accessible  forms  of  human  speech,  in 
their  infinite  variety,  whether  still  living  in  the  minds  and 
mouths  of  men,  or  preserved  only  in  written  documents,  or 
carved  on  the  scantier  but  more  imperishable  records  of 
brass  and  stone.  It  has  a  field  and  scope  limited  to  no  ^e, 
and  to  no  portion  of  mankind.  The  dialects  of  the  obscurest 
and  most  humbly  endowed  races  are  its  care,  as  well  as  those 
of  the  leaders  in  the  world's  history.  Whenever  and  wher- 
ever a, sound  has  dropped  from  the  lips  of  a  human  being, 
to  signalize  to  othera  the  movements  of  his  spirit,  this  science 
would  fain  take  it  up  and  study  it,  as  having  a  character  and 
office  worthy  of  attentive  eiamination.  Every  feet  of  every 
languf^e,  in  the  view  of  the  linguistic  student,  calls  fop  his 
investigation,  since  only  in  the  light  of  all  can  any  be  com- 
pletely understood.  To  assemble,  arrange,  and  explain  the 
whole  body  of  linguistic  phenomena,  so  as  thoroughly  to  com- 
prehend them,  in  each  separate  part  and  under  all  aspects, 
is  hia  endeavour.  Hia  province,  while  touching,  on  the  one 
hand,  upon  that  of  the  philologist,  or  Htudent  of  human 
thought  and  knowledge  as  deposited  in  literary  records,  and, 
'  on  the  other  hand,  upon  that  of  the  mere  linguist,  or  learner 
'  of  languages  for  their  practical  uac,'and  while  exchanging 
friendly  aid  with  both  of  these,  is  yet  distinct  from  either. 
He  deals  with  language  aa  the  instrument  of  thought,  its 
means  of  expression,  not  its  record ;  be  deals  with  simple 
words  and  phrases,  not  with  sentences  and  texts.  He  aims 
to  trace  out  the  inner  life  of  language,  to  discover  its  origin, 
to  follow  its  BQCcesaive  steps  of  growth,  and  to  deduce  the 
laws  that  govern  its  mutations,  the  recognition  of  which 
shall  account  to  him  for  both  the  unity  and  the  variety  of 
its  present  manifested  phases ;  and,  along  with  this,  to  appre- 
hend the  nature  of  language  as  a  human  endowment,  its  re- 
lation to  thought,  its  infiuence  upon  the  development  of  iu- 
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tellect  and  the  growth  of  knowledge,  and  the  hietoty  of  mind 
tad  of  knowledge  as  reflected  in  it. 

The  exceeding  interest  of  this  whole  class  of  inquiries  is 
at  first  sight  manifest,  but  it  grows  to  our  sense  in  measure 
IS  we  reflect  upon  it.  "We  ore  apt  to  take  language,  like  ao  * 
man;  other  things  of  familiar  daily  use,  as  a  thing  of  course, 
without  appreciating  the  mystery  and  deep  significance  , 
which  belong  to  it.  We  clothe  our  thoughts  without  efibrt 
or  reflection  in  words  and  phrases,  having  regard  only  to  the 
practical  ends  of  expression  and  communication,  and  the 
power  conferred  by  them  :  we  do  not  think  of  the  long  his- 
torj-,  of  changes  of  form  and  changes  of  signification,  through 
which  each  individual  Tocable  employed  by  us  has  passed,  of 
ibe  labour  which  its  origination  and  gradual  elaboration  has 
cost  to  Ricccssive  generations  of  thinkera  and  speakers.  We 
do  not  meditate  upon  the  importance  to  ua  of  this  capacity 
of  expression,  nor  consider  how  entirely  the  history  of  man 
would  have  been  changed  had  ho  possessed  no  such  faculty; 
bow  little  of  that  enlightenment  which  we  hoost  would  have 
been  ours,  if  our  ancestors  had  left  no  spoken  memorial  of 
their  mental  and  spiritual  acquisitions  ;  how,  in  short,  with- 
out speech,  the  noble  endowments  of  our  natiu%  would  have 
remained  almost  wholly  undeveloped  and  useless.  It  is,  in- 
deed, neither  to  be  expected  nor  desired  that  our  minds 
•hoold  be  continually  penetrated  with  a  realizing  sense  of 
the  marvcllouii  character  of  language  ;  but  we  should  be  in- 
excusable if  we  neglected  altogether  to  submit  it  to  such  an 
examioatioa  as  should  make  us  understand  its  nature  and 
history,  and  should  prepare  our  minds  to  grasp  by  reflection 
its  whole  significance. 

Tbeae  and  such  as  these  are  the  objects  most  directly 
aimed  at  by  the  scientific  student  of  language.  But  there 
are  others,  of  a  different  character,  to  which  his  investiga- 
tions condnct  him  hudly  less  immediately,  and  which  con- 
stitute an  essential  part  of  the  interest  which  invests  them. 
It  is  a  truth  now  almost  aa  familiar  as,  fifty  years  i^o,  it 
would  have  been  deemed  new  and  startling,  that  longnoge 
furnishes  the  principal  means  of  fruitful  inquiry  into  the 
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deeds  and  fates  of  mankind  during  the  ages  whicb  precede 
direct  hiBtorical  record.  It  enables  ns  to  determine,  in  the 
main,  both  the  fact  and  the  degree  of  relationship  siibaist- 
ing  among  the  different  diviaious  of  mankind,  and  thus  to 
group  them  together  into  families,  the  members  of  which 
mast  have  once  set  forth  from  a  common  home,  with  a  com- 
mon character  and  a  common  culture,  however  widely  separ- 
ated, and  however  unlike  in  mannere  and  institutions,  we 
may  find  them  to  be,  when,  they  first  come  forth  into  tho 
light  of  written  history.  ■  Upon  the  study  of  language  is 
mainly  foimded  the  science  of  ethnology,  the  science  which 
investigates  the  genealogy  of  nations.  I  say,  mainly  found- 
ed, without  wishing  to  depreciate  tho  claims  of  jihysical 
acienee  in  this  regard  r  the  relation  between  linguistic  and 
physical  science,  and  their  joint  and  respective  value  to  eth- 
nology, will  be  made  the  subject  of  discussion  at  a  point 
further  on  in  our  inquiries.  But  language  ia  also  pregnant 
with  information  respecting  races  which  lies  quite  beyond 
the  reach  of  physical  science :  it  bears  whhin  itself  plain 
evidences  of  mental  and  moral  character  and  capacity,  of  de. 
gree  of  culture  attained,  of  the  history  of  knowledge,  philo- 
sophy, and  religious  opinion,  of  intercourse  among  peoples, 
and  even  of  the  physical  circumstances  by  which  those  who 
speak  it  have  been  surrounded.  It  is,  in  brief,  a  volume  of 
the  most  varied'  historical  information  to  those  who  know 
how  to  read  it  and  to  derive  the  lesBons  it  teaches. 

To  survey  the  whole  vast  field  of  linguistic  science,  taking 
even  a  rapid  view  of  all  the  facts  it  embraces  and  tho  rcsulttt 
derived  from  their  examination,  is  obviously  beyond  our 
power  in  a  brief  series  of  lectures  like  the  present.  I  shall 
not,  accordingly,  attempt  a  formally  systematic  presentation 
of  the  subject,  laying  out  its  different  departments  and  de- 
fining their  limits  and  mutual  relations.  It  will,  I  am  per- 
suaded, be  more  for  our  profit  to  discuss  in  a.  somewhat 
genera)  and  familiar  way  the  fundamental  facts  in  the  life  of 
language,  those  which  exhibit  most  clearly  its  character,  and 
determine  the  method  of  its  study.  We  shall  thus  gain  an 
insight  into  the  nature  of  linguistic  evidence,  see  how  it  is 
elicited  from  the  material  containing  it,  and  what  and  how 
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it  has  force  to  prove.  We  ahall,  in  ehort,  eudearour  to 
trrire  at  aa  apprehension  of  the  fundauieatal  principles  of 
the  science.  But  we  ehall  alao  find  ot^casian  to  glance  at 
the  main  results  accomplished  by  its  means,  seeking  to  un- 
derstand what  language  is  and  wliat  is  its  value  to  man,  and 
to  recognize  the  great  truths  in  human  historj  which  it  has 
been  inatrumental  in  establishing.  ■  • 

In  order  to  these  ends,  we  eball  first  tale  up  one  or  two 
preliminary  questions,  the  discnaaion  of  which  wiU  show  us 
how  language  lives  and  grows,  and  how  it  is  to  be  investi- 
gited,  and  will  guide  us  to  an  understanding  of  the  place 
vhich  its  study  occupies  among  the  sciences.  We  shall 
then  go  on  to  a  more  detailed  eiamination  and  illustration 
of  the  processea  of  lingmstie  growth,  and  of  the  manner  in 
Thich  they  produce  the  incessant  changes  of  form  and  con- 
tent which  language  is  ererywhere  and  always  undergoing. 
We  shall  note,  further,  the  variona  causes  which  affect  the 
kind  and  rate  of  linguistic  change.  The  result  of  these 
processeB  of  growth,  in  bringing  about  the  separation  of 
languages  into  dialects,  will  next  engage  our  attention. 
Thia  will  prepare  ua  for  a  construction  of  the  group  of 
dialects,  and  the  family  of  more  distantly  related  languages, 
of  which  our  own  English  speech  is  a  member,  and  for  an 
eiamination  and  estimate  of  the  evidence  wbioh  proves  them 
related.  The  extent  and  importance,  historical  and  lin- 
guistic, of  this  family  will  be  set  forth,  and  its  course  of  de- 
velopment briefly  sketched.  We  shall  neat  pass  in  review 
the  other  great  families  into  which  the  known  forms  of 
hmuan  speech  are  divided,  noticing  their  most  etrikiug 
characteristic B.  Then  will  bo  taken  up  certain  general 
questions,  of  prime  interest  and  importance,  suggested  by 
such  a  reriew— as  the  relative  value  and  authority  of  lin- 
guistic and  of  physical  evidence  of  race,  and  the  bearing  of  lan- 
guage upon  the  ultimate  question  of  the  unity  or  variety  of 
the  human  species.  Finally,  we  shall  consider  the  origin  of  . 
language,  its  relation  to  thought,  and  its  value  as  an  element 
in  human  progress.  And  a  recognition  of  the  aid  which  it 
receives  in  this  last  respect  from  written  and  recorded 
speech  will  lead  us,  by  way  of  appendii,  to  take  a  cursory 
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riew  of  the  hiBtorical  development  of  the  art  of  nmting. 

iThe  method  which  we  shiJl  follow  will  be,  as  much  as 
ossible,  the  analytic  rather  than  the  synthetic,  the  in- 
quiring rather  than  the  dogmatic.  We  shall  BtriTe,  above 
fUl  things,  after  clearness,  and  shall  proceed  always  from 
that  wliich  is  well-known  or  obvious  to  that  which  is  more 
recondite  and  obscure,  estahlishiug  principles  by  induction 
from  facts  which  lie  within  the  cognizance  of  every  well- 
educated  person.  For  this  reason,  our  examples,  whether 
typical  or  illustrative,  will  be  especially  sought  among  the 
phenomena  of  our  own  familiar  idiom  j  since  every  living 
and  growing  language  has  that  within  it  which  exemplifies 
the  essential  facts  and  principles  belonging  to  ail  human 
speech;  We  shall  also  avoid,  as  far  as  is  practicable,  the 
use  of  figurative,  metaphysical,  or  technical  phraseology, 
endeavouring  to  talk  the  language  of  plain  and  homely  fact. 
Not  a  little  of  the  mystery  and  obscurity  which,  in  the 
minds  of  many,  invest  the  whole  subject  of  language,  is  due 
to  the  common  employment  respecting  it  of  terms  founded 
on  analogies  iusteaid  of  facts,  and  calling  up  the  things  they 
represent  surrounded  and  dimmed  by  a  halo  of  fancy,  in- 
stead of  presenting  sharply  cut  outUnes  and  distinct  linea- 
ments. 

The  whole  subject  of  linguistic  investigation  may  be  con- 
veniently summed  lip  in  the  single  inquiry,  "_WUy  do  we 
speak  as  we  do  P  The  essential  chsracter  of  the  study  of  ' 
language,  as  distinguished  from  tho  study  of  languages,  lies 
in  this,  that  it.seeks  everywhere,  not  the  facts,  but  the  rea- 
sons of  them ;  it  asks,  not  how  we  speak,  or  should  speak, 
but  for  what  reason  ;  pursuing  its  search  for  reasons  back  to 
the  very  ultimate  facta  of  human  history,  and  down  into  the 
very  depths  of  human  nature.  To  cover  the  whole  ground 
of  investigation  by  this  inquiry,  it  needs  to  be  proposed  in 
more  than  one  sense  ;  as  the  most  fitting  introduction  to- 
our  whole  discussion,  let  us  put  it  first  in  its  plainest  and 
most  restricted  meaning;  namely,  why  do  we  oorselvcs 
speak  tho  English  as  our  mother'tongue,  or  native  languago, 
instead  of  any  other  of  tho  thousand  varying  forms  of  speech 
current  among  men  P    It  is  indeed  a  simple  question,  but  to 
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iDswer  it  distinctly  and  truly  will  lay  the  best  possible 
foimdation  for  our  further  progroaa,  clearing  our  vay  of 
more  than  one  of  the  imperfect  apprehensiona,  or  the  misiii- 
prehenaions,  which  are  apt  to  cucumber  the  steps  of  students 
of  language. 

The  general  answer  is  so  obviouB  as  hartlly  to  require  to 
be  pointed  out :  we  speak  English  because  we  were  taught 
it  by  those  who  surrounded  us  Ju  our  iufaucy  and  growing 
age.  It  is  our  mother-tongue,  because  we  got  if  from  the 
lips  of  our  mothers  ;  it  is  our  native  language,  inaamuch  as 
we  were  bom,  not  indeed  into  the  poeseaaion  of  it,  but  into 
the  company  of  those  who  already  apoke  it,  having  learned 
it  in  the  same  way  before  us.  We  were  not  left  to  our  own 
devices,  to  work  out  for  ourselves  the  great  problem  of  how 
to  talk.  In  our  case,  there  wasno  development  of  language 
out  of  our  own  internal  resources,  by  the  reflection  of 
phenomena  in  consciousness,  or  however  else  we  may  choose 
to  describe  it ;  by  the  action  of  a  natural  impulse,  shaping 
ideas,  and  creating  suitable  expression  for  them.  No  sooner 
were  our  minds  so  far  matured  as  to  be  capable  of  intelli- 
gently associating  an  idea  and  its  sign,  than  we  learned, 
first  to  recognizo  the  persons  and  things  about  us,  the  most 
&mi)iar  acts  and  phenomena  of  our  little  world,  by  the  namca 
which  others  applied  to  them,  and  then  to  apply  to  them  the 
same  names  ourselves.  Thus,  moat  of  ua  learned  first  of  all 
to  stammer  the  childish  words  for  '  father  '  and  '  mother,'  put, 
for  our  convenience,  in  the  accents  easieat  for  unpractised 
lipa  to  frame.  Then,  as  we  grew  on,  we  acquired  daily  more 
and  more,  partly  by  direct  instruction,  partly  by  imitation : 
those  who  bad  the  care  of  us  contracted  their  ideas  and  sim- 
plified their  speech  to  suit  our  weak  capacities  ;  they  watched 
with  JDtereat  every  new  vocable  which  we  mastered,  cor- 
rected onr  numberless  errors,  explained  what  we  but  half 
understood,  checked  us  when  we  used  longer  words  and 
more  ambitious  phrases  than  we  could  employ  correctly  or 
wield  adroitly,  and  drilled  us  in  the  utterance  of  sounds 
which  come  hard  to  the  beginner.  The  kind  and  degree  of 
the  training  thus  given,  indeed,  varied  greatly  in  different 
cuea,  as  did  the  provision  made  for  the  necessary  wants  of 
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cltildhood  in  respect  to  other  matters  ;  as,  for  instance,  the 
food,  the  dreas,  the  moral  nurture.  Just  as  some  have  to 
rough  their  way  by  the  hardest  through  the  seenes  of  early 
life,  beaten,  half-starved,  clad  in  scanty  rags,  while  yet  some 
care  and  provision  were  wholly  indispensable,  and  no  child 
could  have  lived  through  infancy  without  them — so,  as  con- 
cerns language,  some  got  but  the  coarsest  and  most  meagre  in- 
struction, and  yet  instruction  enough  to  help  them  through 
the  first  stages  of  learning  how  to  speak.  In  the  least 
faTOurable  circumstances,  there  must  have  been  constantly 
about  every  ono  of  us  in  our  earliest  years  an  amount  and 
style  of  speeuh  Burpasaing  our  acquirements  and  beyond  our 
reach,  and  our  acquisition  of  language  consisted  in  our  ap- 
propriating more  and  more  of  this,  as  we  were  able.  In 
proportion  as  our  minds  grew  in  activity  and  power  of  com- 
prehension, and  our  knowledge  increased,  our  notions  and 
conceptions  were  brought  into  shapes  mainly  agreeing  with 
those  which  thoy  wore  in  the  minds  of  those  around  us, 
and  received  in  our  usage  the  appellations  to  which  the  latter 
wore  accustomed.  On  making  acquaintance  with  certain. 
liquids,  colourless  or  white,  we  had  not  to  go  through  a  pro- 
cess  of  observation  and  study  of  their  properties,  in  order  to 
devise  suitable  titles  for  tliem ;  we  were  taught  that  these 
were  loalcr  and  milk.  The  one  of  tliera,  when  standing 
stagnant  in  patches,  or  rippling  between  green  banks,  wo 
learned  to  call,  according  to  circumstances  and  the  prefer- 
ence of  our  instructors,  pool  or  puddle,  and  brook  or  river. 
An  elevation  rising  blue  in  the  distance,  or  towering  nearer 
above  us,  attracted  our  attention,  and  drew  from  us  the  staple 
inquiry  "  What  ia  that  P  " — the  answer,  "  A  mountain,"  or 
"  A  hill,"  brought  to  our  vocabulary  one  of  the  innumerabla 
additions  which  it  gained  in  a  like  way.  Along  with  the 
names  of  external  sensible  objects,  we  thus  learned  also  that 
practical  classification  of  them  which  our  language  recog- 
iiizes:  we  learned  to  distinguish  brook  tiadriver;  &i7/ and 
mountain ;  tree,  hiuh,  vine,  ghrub,  and  plant;  and  so  on,  in 
eases  without  number.  In  like  manner,  among  the  various 
acts  which  we  were  capable  of  performing,  we  were  taught 
to  designate  certain  ones  by  specific  titles:  much  reproof, 
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fnr  instance,  doubtless  made  us  early  understand  what  waa 
meant  bj  ery,  strike,  putk,  kick,  bile,  and  other  names  for 
misdeeds  incident  to  even  the  best-regulated  childliood. 
How  long  our  own  mental  states  might  have  remained  a 
confused  and  indistinct  chaos  to  our  unassidted  reflection, 
we  do  not  know  ;  but  we  were  soon  helped  to  single  out  and 
recognise  by  appropriate  appellations  certain  ones  among 
them  :  for  example,  a  worm  feeling  of  gratification  and  at- 
tachment we  were  made  to  signify  by  the  expression  loves 
in  inferior  degree  of  the  same  feeling  by  like ;  and  their 
opposite  by  hale.  Long  before  any  process  of  analysis  and 
combinatioa  carried  on  within  ourselves  would  have  given 
lu  the  distinct  conceptions  of  true  and  Jalse,  of  good  and 
naughty,  they  were  carefully  set  before  us,  and  their  due  ap- 
prehension waa  enforced  by  faithful  admonition,  or  by  some- 
thing yet  more  serious.  And  not  only  were  we  thus  Resisted 
to  an  intelligent  recognition  of  ourselves  and  the  world  im- 
mediately about  us,  but  knowledge  began  at  once  to  be 
eommunicated  to  us  respecting  things  beyond  our  reach. 
The  appellations  of  hosts  of  objects,  of  pkces,  of  beings, 
which  we  had  not  seen,  and  perhaps  have  not  even  yet  seen, 
wfl  learned  by  hearing  or  hy  reading,  and  direct  instmctioti 
enabled  ua  to  attach  to  them  some  characteristic  idea,  more 
or  less  complete  ajid  adequate.  Thus,  we  had  not  to  cross 
the  ocean,  and  to  coaat  about  and  traverse  a  certain  island 
beyond  it,  in  order  to  know  that  there  is  a  country  England, 
■nd  to  hold  it  apart,  by  specific  attributes,  from  other  coun- 
tries of  which  we  obtained  like  knowledge  by  like  means. 

But  enough  of  this  illustration.  It  is  already  sufficiently 
clear  that  the  acquisition  of  language  was  one  of  the  steps 
of  our  earliest  education.  "We  did  not  make  our  own  tdngue, 
or  any  part  of  it;  we  neither  selected  the  objects,  acta, 
menttj  states,  relations,  which  should  be  separately  desig- 
nated, nor  devised  their  distinctive  designations.  We  simply 
received  and  appropriated,  as  well  as  we  could,  whatever 
oar  instructors  were  pleased  to  set  before  ua.  Independence 
of  the  general  usages  of  speech  was  neither  encouraged  nor 
tolerated  in  us ;  nor  did  we  feel  tempted  toward  independ- 
ence.    Our  object  was  to  coinmuiu<»kte  with  those  among 
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whom  our  lot  was  cast,  to  anderstitnd  them  and  be  under- 
Btood  by  them,  to  leara  what  their  greater  wisdom  and 
experience  could  impart  to  ua.  In  order  to  thia,  we  had  to 
tbink  aad  talk  as  they  did,  and  we  were  content  to  do  bo. 
Why  Buch  and  such  a  combination  of  Bounds  waa  applied  to 
designate  such  and  such  an  idea  was  to  us  a  matter  of  utter 
indifference  ;  all  we  knew  or  cared  to  know  was  that  othera 

,  BO  applied  it.  Questions  of  etymology,  of  fitness  of  appella- 
tion, concerned  ua  not.  What  was  it  to  us,  for  inst&nce, 
when  the  answer  came  back  to  one  of  our  childish  inquiries 
after  names,  that  the  word  motmtain  was  imported  into  our 
tongue  out  of  the  Latin,  through  the  Norman  French,  and 
was  originally  an  adjective,  meaning  'billj,  mountainous,' 
while  htll  had  once  ay  in  it,  indicating  its  relationship  with 
the  adjective  high  t  We  recognized  no  tie  between  any  word 
and  the  idea  represented  by  it  excepting  a  mental  association 
which  we  had  ourselves  formed,  under  the  guidance,  and  in 
obedience  to  the  example,  of  those  about  us.  We  do,  indeed, 
when  a  little  older,  perhaps,  begin  to  amuse  ourselves  with 
inquiring  into  the  reasons  why  this  word  means  that  thing, 
and  not  otherwise :  but  it  is  only  for  the  satisfaction  of  our 
curiosity ;  if  we  fail  to  find  a  reason,  or  if  the  reason  be 
found  trivial  anil  insufficient,  we  do  not  on  that  account  re- 
ject the  word.-   Thus  every  vocable  was  to  us  an  arbitrary  i  ' 

j  and  conventional  stgu :  arbitrary,  because  any  one  of  a  thou-  / 
sand  other  vocables  could  have  been  just  as  easily  learned^ 
by  us  and   associated  with   the    same    idea;    conventionalj    ,' 
because  the  one  we  acquired  bad  its  sole  ground  and  sane*    ' 
tion  in  the  consenting  usage  of  the  community  of  which  w^ 
formed  a  part. 

Itace  aud  blood,  it  is  equally  evident,  bad  nothing  to  do 
directly  with  determining  our  language.  English  descent 
would  never  have  msde  ue  talk  English.  No  matter  who 
were  our  ancestors  ;  if  those  about  us  bad  said  vxtsaer  and 
milch,  or  eaif  and  lait,  or  huddr  and  ^ala,  instead  of  water 
and  milk,  we  should  have  done  the  same.  We  could  juat  aa 
readily  have  accustomed  ourselves  to  say  lieben  or  aimer  or 
philein,  as  loee,  aiahrheit  or  verild  or  alithela,  aa  truth.  And 
BO  in  every  other  case.     An  American  or  English  mother, 
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uiziotu  that  her  cliild  should  grow  up  duly  accompliahed, 
gires  it  a  French  nune,  and  takes  care  that  no  Eagligh  be 
^ken  in  its  presence ;  and  not  all  the  blood  of  all  the 
Jooesea  can  save  it  from  talking  French  first,  as  if  this  vers 
indeed  its  own  mother-tongue.  An  infant  is  taken  alive 
from  the  arms  of  ita  drowned  mother,  the  only  vaif  cast 
npon  the  shore  from  the  wreck  of  a  strange  vessel ;  and  it 
leanu  the  tongue  of  its  foster-parents;  no  outbreak  of 
natural  and  hereditary  speech  ever  betrays  from  what  land 
it  derived  its  birth.  The  child  of  a  father  and  mother  of 
different  race  and  speech  learns  the  tongue  of  either,  as 
circumstances  and  their  choice  may  determine ;  or  it  lesma 
both,  and  is  equally  at  home  in  them,  hardly  knowing 
which  to  call  its  natire  language.  The  bands  of  Africans, 
stolen  from  their  homes  and  imported  into  America,  lost  in 
a  generation  their  Congo  or  Mendi,  and  acquired  from  their 
feUow-daves  a  rude  jargon  in  which  they  could  communicate 
«ith  one  another  and  with  their  masters.  The  Babel  of 
dialects  brought  cvory  year  to  our  shores  by  the  thousands 
of  forei^ers  who  come  to  seek  a  new  home  among  us,  dis- 
appear  in  aa  brief  a  time,  or  are  kept  up  only  where  those 
who  speak  them  herd  together  in  separate  communities. 
The  Irish  peasantry,  mingled  with  and  domineered  over  by 
English  colonists,  governed  under  English  institutions,  feel- 
ing the  ^hola  weight,  for  good  and  for  evil,  of  a  superior 
English  civilization,  incapacitated  from  rising  above  a  condi- 
tion of  poverty  and  ignorance  without  command  of  English 
speech,  unlearn  by  degrees  their  native  Celtic  tongue,  and 
adopt  the  dialect  of  the  ruling  and  cultivated  class. 

Ko  one,  I  am  confident,  can  fail  to  allow  that  this  is  a 
true  account  of  the  process  by  which  we  acquire  our  "  mother- 
tongue."  Every  one  recognizes,  as  the  grand  advantage  con- 
nected with  the  use  of  language,  the  fact  that  in  it  and  by  it 
vhaterer  of  truth  and  knowledge  each  generation  has  learned 
or  worked  out  can  be  made  over  into  the  possession  of  th« 
generation  following.  It  is  not  necessary  that  each  of  us 
study  the  world  for  himself,  in  order  to  apprehend  and 
classify  the  varied  objects  it  contains,  with  their  qualities 
and  relations,  and  invent  designations  for  them.     This  has 
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been  done  hj  those  who  crnne  before  us,  and  we  enter  into 
the  fruits  of  their  luboura.  It  is  only  the  first  man,  before 
whom  every  beast  of  tlie  field  and  every  fowl  of  the  air  must 
present  itself,  to  see  what  he  will  coll  it ;  whatever  he  calls 
any  living  creature,  that  is  the  name  thereof,  not  tp  himself 
alone,  but  to  his  family  and  descendants,  who  are  content  to 
style  each  as  their  father  had  done  before  them. 

Our  acquisition  of  English,  however,  has  as  yet  been  but 
partially  and  imperfectly  described. 
— ^  In  the  first  place,  the  English  which  we  thus  learn  ia  of 
that  peculiar  form  or  local  variety  -which  is  talked  by  our  in- 
structors and  models.  It  is,  indeed,  possible  that  one  may 
have  been  surrounded  from  birth  by  those,  and  those  only, 
whoso  speech  is  wholly  conformed  to  perfect  atandards ; 
then  it  will  have  been,  at  least,  his  own  fault  if  be  has 
learned  aught  hut  the  purest  and  most  universally  accepted 
English.  But  such  cases  cannot  be  otherwise  than  rare.  For, 
Betting  aside  the  fact  that  all  are  not  agreed  aa  to  whose 
usage  forma  the  unexceptionable  standard,  nothing  can  be 
more  certain  than  thnt  few,  on  cither  side  of  the  ocean,  know 
and  follow  it  accurately.  Not  many  of  us  can  escape  ac- 
quiring in  our  youth  some  tinge  of  local  dialect,  of  slang 
characteristic  of  grade  or  occupation,  of  personal  peculiari' 
ties,  even,  belonging  to  our  initiators  into  the  mysteries  of 
speech.  These  may  be  mere  ioelegancioa  of  pronunciation, 
appearing  in  individnal  words  or  in  tbe  general  tone  of  ut- 
terance, like  the  nasal  twang,  and  the  flattening  of  ou  into 
Sa,  which  common  fame  injuriously  ascribes  to  the  Yankee  ; 
or  they  may  be  ungramnatieal  modes  of  expression,  or  un- 
couth turns  and  forms  of  construction  ;  or  favourite  recur- 
rent phrases,  such  as  I gueu,  I  calculate,  I  reckon,  I  expect, 
you  know,  each  of  which  has  its  own  region  of  prevalence; 
or  colloquial  ism  a  and  vulgarisms,  which  ought  to  hide  their 
heads  in  good  English  society ;  or  words  of  only  dialectic 
currency,  which  the  general  language  does  not  recognize. 
Any  or  all  of  these  or  of  their  like  we  innocently  learn  along 
with  the  rest  of  our  speei:h,  not  knowing  how  to  distinguish 
the  evil  &om  the  good.  And  often,  as  some  of  us  know  to 
our  cost,  errors  and  infelicities   Bro  thus    so    thoroughly 
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irroagbt  into  our  minds,  as  parts  of  our  habitual  modes  of 
eiprcBBion,  that  not  all  tlie  care  and  isBtruction  of  after  life 
cui  rid  lis  of  them.  How  many  men  of  culture  and 
eminent  ability  do  we  meet  with,  who  exhibit  through  life 
the  marks  (^  a  defective  or  vicious  early  training  in  their 
native  tongue  !  The  dominion  of  habit  is  not  less  powerful 
in  language  than  in  anything  elso  that  we  acquire  and  prac- 
tise. It  is  not  alone  true  that  he  who  has  once  thoroughly^^ 
learned  English  is  thereby  almost  disqualified  from  ever  / 
■ttsinmg  a  native  facility,  correctness,  and  elegance  in  any  / 
foreign  tongue ;  one  may  also  so  thoroughly  learn  a  bad 
style  of  English  as  never  to  be  able  to  ennoble  it  into  the 
best  and  most  approved  form  of  his  nativo  speech.  Tct, 
with  OB,  the  influences  which  tend  to  rcpreaa  and  eradicate 
local  peculiarities  and  individual  errors  aro  numerous  and 
powerful.  One  of  the  most  effective  among  them  ia  school 
instroction.  It  is  made  an  important  part  of  our  education 
to  learn  to  speak  and  write  correctly.  The  pupil  of  a  faith- 
ful and  competent  instructor  is  taught  to  rend  and  pro- 
nounce, to  frame  sentences  with  the  mouth  and  with  the 
pen,  in  a  manner  accordant  with  that  which  ia  accepted 
among  the  well-educated  everywhere.  Social  intercourse  is 
1  cultivating  agency  hardly  less  important,  and  more  en- 
during in  its  action ;  aa  long  as  we  live,  by  oBsociating  with 
those  who  speak  correctly,  we  are  shown  our  own  faults,  and 
at  the  same  time  prompted  and  taught  to  correct  them. 
Beading — which  is  but  another  form  of  such  intercourse — 
consultation  of  authorities,  self-impelled  study  in  various 
forms,  help  the  work.  Our  speech  is  improved  and  per- 
fected, as  it  was  first  acquired,  by  putting  ourselvea  in  the 
position  of  learners,  by  following  the  example  of  those  who 
■peak  better  than  we  do.  He  who  is  really  in  earnest  to 
complete  his  mastery  of  his  mother-tongue  may  hope  for 
final  success,  whatever  have  been  his  early  disadvantages  ; 
jnst  as  one  may  acquire  a  foreign  tongue,  like  German  or 
French,  with  a  degree  of  perfection  depending  only  on  his 
opportunities,  his  capacity, his  industry,  and  the  lengthof  time 
he  devotes  to  the  study. 
Again,  even  when  the  process  of  training  ^ich  we  have 
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described  gives  genenl  correctness  tmd  facility,  it  is  far  from 
conferring  uaivenal  coiumand  of  the  resources  of  the  Eog- 
lish  tongue.  This  is  no  grand  jadivisible  unity,  whereof  the 
learner  acquires  all  or  none;  it  is  an  a ggregatiou  of  particu- 
lars, and  each  one  appropriates  more  or  less  of  then),  accord- 
ing to  his  means  and  ability.  The  rocabulary  vhich  the 
young  child  has  acquired  the  power  to  use  is  a  very  scanty 
one  ;  it  includes  only  the  most  indiBpensable  part  of  speech, 
names  for  the  commonest  objects,  the  most  ordinaiy  and 
familiar  conceptions,  the  simplest  relations.  You  can  talk 
with  a  child  only  on  a  certain  limited  range  of  subjects  ;  a 
book  not  vritten  especially  for  his  benefit  is  in  great  part 
unintelligible  to  him  ;  he  has  not  yet  learned  its  signs  for 
thought,  and  they  must  be  translated  into  others  with 
which  he  is  acquainted  ;  or  the  thought  itself  is  beyond  the 
reach  ofhis  apprehension,  the  statement  is  outside  the  sphere 
of  his  knowledge.  But  in  this  regard  we  are  all  of  us  more 
or  leas  children.  "Who  ever  yet  got  through  learning  hia 
mother-tongue,  and  could  say,  "  The  work  is  done  P  "  The 
encyclopedic  English  language,  as  we  may  term  it,  the  Eng- 
lish of  the  great  dictionaries,  contnins  more  than  a  hundred, 
thousand  words.  And  these  are  only  a,  selection  out  of  a 
greater  mass.  If  all  the  signs  for  thought  employed  for 
purposes  of  communication  by  those  who  have  spoken  and 
who  speak  no  other  tongue  than  ours  were  brought  together, 
if  all  obsolete,  technical,  and  dialectic  words  were  gathered 
in,  which,  if  they  are  not  English,  are  of  no  assigiiable  spoken 
tongue,  the  number  mentioned  would  be  vastly  augmented. 
Out  of  this  immense  mass,  it  has  been  reckoned  by  careful 

•  observers  that  from  three  to  five  thousand  answer  all  the 
ordinary  ends  of  familiar  intercourse,  even  among  the  culti- 

'  vated ;  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  English-speaking 
community,  including  the  lowest  and  most  ignorant  class, 
never  learn  to  use  even  so  many  as  three  thousand ;  what 
they  do  acquire,  of  course,  being,  like  the  child's  vocabulary, 
tbe  most  necessary  part  of  the  language,  signs  for  the  com- 
monest and  simplest  ideas.  To  a  nucleus  of  this  character, 
every  artisan,  though  otherwise  uninstructed,  must  add  the 
technical  limguage  of  his  own  craft — names  for  tools,  ant} 
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proecsBCB,  and  products  vbich  his  every-day  ezperieQee 
makes  fuailiar  to  him,  but  of  which  the  vast;  majority,  per- 
hips,  of  those  outside  bis  own  line  of  life  kuow  nothing. 
Ignorant  as  he  may  be,  he  will  talk  to  you  of  a  host  of  mat- 
ters which  you  shall  not  understand.  No  insignificant  part 
of  tite  hundred- thousand-word  list  is  made  up  of  selections 
fromsnch  technical  vocabularies.  Each  department  of  labour, 
of  nt,  of  science,  has  its  special  dialect,  fully  known  only  to 
those  who  have  made  themselTCs  masters  in  that  department. 
The  world  requires  of  every  well-in&rmed  and  educated 
person  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge  in  many  special  de< 
partinents,  along'  with  a  corresponding  portion  of  the  lan- 
guage belonging  to  each  :  but  he  would  be  indeed  a  marvel 
of  many-sided  learning  who  had  mastered  them  all.  Who 
is  there  among  ua  that  will  not  find,  on  every  page  of  the 
eomprehenBive  dictionaries  now  in  vogue,  words  which  are 
stran[;e  to  him,  which  need  defining  to  his  apprehonsion, 
wbich  he  could  not  be  sure  of  employing  in  the  right  place 
and  connection  ?  And  this,  not  in  the  technical  portions 
only  of  our  vocabulary.  There  axe  words,  or  meanings  of 
words,  DO  longer  in  familiar  use,  antiquated  or  obsolescent, 
which  yet  may  not  he  denied  a  place  in  the  present  English 
toDgne.  There  are  objects  which  almost  never  fall  under 
the  notice  of  great  numbera  of  people,  or  of  whole  claases  of 
the  community,  and  to  whose  names,  accordingly,  when  met 
vith,  these  are  unable  to  attach  any  definite  idea.  There 
sre  cognitions,  conceptions,  feelings,  which  have  not  come 
Dp  in  the  nctinds  of  all,  which  all  have  not  had  occasion  and 
acquired  power  to  express.  There  are  distinctions,  in  every 
department  of  thought,  which  all  have  not  learned  to  draw 
and  designate.  Moreover,  there  are  various  styles  of  expres- 
sion for  the  same  thing,  which  are  not  at  every  one's  com- 
mand. One  writer  or  speaker  has  great  ease  and  copious- 
aesB  of  diction ;  for  all  his  thoughts  he  has  a  variety  of 
phrases  to  choose  among ;  be  lays  them  out  before  ub  in 
beautiful  elaboration,  in  clear  and  elegant  style,  so  that  to 
follow  and  understand  bim  is  like  floating  with  the  current. 
Another,  with  not  less  wealth  of  knowledge  and  clearness 
of  jadgment,  is  cramped  and  awkward  in  bis  ns^pf  language ; 
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he  pats  his  ideaa  before  us  ia  a  rough  and  fragmentary  way  ; 
he  carrieB  our  underatandingB  irith  htm,  but  ou!y  at  the  cost 
of  labour  and  paina  on  our  part.  And  though  lie  may  be  able 
to  comprehend  all  that  is  said  by  the  other,  ho  has  not  in  the 
same  aenee  made  the  language  bia  own,  any  moro  than  the  . 
student  of  a  foreign  tongue  who  can  translate  from  it  with 
facility,  but  can  eipress  hiniBelf  in  it  only  Janiely.  Thus  the 
infinite  variety  of  the  native  and  acquired  capacity  of  different 
individuals  comes  to  light  in  their  idiom.  It  would  be  aa 
hard  to  find  two  persons  with  precisely  the  same  limits  to 
their  speech,  as  with  precisely  tho  same  lineamouts  of  coun- 
tenance. 

Once  more,  not  all  who  speak  the  same  tongue  attach  the 
same  meaning  to  the  words  they  utter.  We  leom  what 
words  signify  either  by  direct  definition  or  hy  inference 
from  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are  used.  But  no 
definition  is  or  can  be  exact  and  complete ;  and  we  are 
tdwaya  liable  to  draw  wrong  inferences.  Children,  as 
every  one  knowa,  are  constantly  misapprehending  the  extent 
of  meaning  and  application  of  the  signs  they  acquire.  Un- 
til it  lemus  better,  a  child  calls  every  man  papa  ;  having 
been  taught  the  word  li^,  it  calls  the  ceiling  of  a  room  the 
tkif  1  it  calls  a  donkey  or  a  mule  a  heme — and  naturally 
enough, 'since  it  has  had  to  apply  the  name  doff  to  creatures 
differing  far  more  than  these  from  one  another.  And  bo 
long  as  the  learning  of  language  lasts,  docs  the  liability  to 
such  error  continue.  It  is  a  necessity  of  the  case,  arising 
out  of  the  essential  nature  of  language.  Words  are  not 
exact  models  of  ideas;  they  are  merely  signs  for  ideas,  at 
whose  significance  we  arrive  as  welt  as  we  can ;  and  no 
mind  can  put  itself  into  such  immediate  and  intimate  com- 
munion with  another  mind  as  to  think  and  feel  precisely 
with  it.  Sentences  are  not  images  of  thoughts,  reflected  in 
a  faultless  mirror ;  nor  even  photographs,  needing  only  to 
have  the  colour  added ;  they  are  hut  imperfect  and  frag- 
mentary sketches,  giving  just  outlines  enough  to  enable  the 
sense  before  which  they  are  set  up  to  seize  the  view  intended, 
and  to  fill  it  out  to  a  complete  picture;  while  yet,  as  regards 
the  complet^ess  of  the  fiUing  out,  the  details  of  the  work. 
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ai  the  finer  shades  of  colouring,  no  two  mindB  will  produce  ' 
pictures  perfectly  accordant  with  one  another,  nor  will  any  , 

precieely  reproduce  the  original. 

The  UmitB  of  variation  of  meaning  are,  of  course,  veiy 
different  in  di&erent  classes  of  words.  So  far  aa  these  are 
designations  of  definite  objects,  cogTiizablo  hy  the  eenses, 
there  is  little  danger  of  oar  serioasly  misapprehending  one 
uother  vfaen  we  utter  them.  Yet,  even  here,  there  is 
room  for  no  trifling  discordance,  as  the  superior  knowledge 
or  more  lirid  imagination  of  one  person  gives  to  the  idea 
called  up  by  a  name  a  far  richer  content  than  another  can 
pat  into  it.  Two  men  speak  of  the  titn,  with  mutual  intel- 
ligence: bat  to  the  one  he  is  a  mere  ball  of  light  and  heat, 
which  rises  in  the  sky  every  morning,  and  goes  down  again  at 
night ;  to  the  other,  all  that  science  has  taught  us  respecting 
the  nature  of  the  great  luminary,  and  its  influence  upon  our 
little  planet,  is  more  or  less  distinctly  present  every  time  he 
utters  its  name.  The  word  Pekin  is  spoken  before  a  num- 
ber of  persons,  and  is  understood  by  them  all :  but  some 
anoDg  tbem  know  only  that  it  is  the  name  of  on  immense 
dty  in  Asia,  the  capital  of  the  Chinese  empire  ;  others  have 
■todied  Chinese  manners  and  customs,  have  seen  pictures  of 
Chinese  scenery,  architecture,  dress,  occupation,  and  are  able 
to  tinge  the  conception  which  the  word  evokes  with  some 
iair  share  of  a  local  colouring  ;  another,  perhaps,  has  visited 
the  place,  and  its  name  touches  a  store  of  memories,  and 
brings  up  before  his  mind's  eye  a  picture  vivid  with  the 
hues  of  tmth.  I  feel  a  tolerable  degree  of  confidence  that 
the  impressions  of  colour  made  on  my  sense  are  the  same 
with  those  made  upon  my  friend's  sense,  so  that,  when  we 
use  the  words  red  or  hlue,  we  do  not  mean  different  things : 
snd  yet,  even  here,  it  is  possible  that  one  of  us  may  bo 
afflicted  with  some  degree  of  colour-blindness,  so  that  we  do 
not  apprehend  the  same  shades  precisely  alike.  But  just  so 
is  every  part  of  langui^  liable  to  be  affected  by  the  per- 
sonality of  the  speaker ;  and  most  of  all,  where  matters  of 
more  subjective  apprehcnsiou  are  concerned.  The  volup- 
tuary, the  passionate  and  brutal,  the  pliilosophic,  and  the 
KDtimental,  for  instance,  when  they  speak  of  ^oe  or  of  hate. 
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mean  hj  qo  tneana  tlie  same  feelings.  How  pregnant  with 
sacred  meaniDg  are  home,  patriotUm,  faith  to  some,  while 
others  utter  or  hear  them  with  cool  indifference  I  It  is  need- 
less, howeTer,  to  multiply  eiamples.  Not  half  the  words  in  our 
ffuuliar  speech  would  be  identically  deGoed  by  any  consider- 
able number  of  those  who  employ  them  every  day.  Nay, 
who  knows  not  that  verbal  disputes,  discussions  turning  on 
the  meaning  of  words,  are  the  most  frequent,  bitter,  and  in- 
terminable of  controversies  P 

Clearly,  therefore,  we  are  guilty  of  no  paradox  in  main- 

^■tninmg  that,  while  we  all  speak  the  English  language,  the 

English  of  no  two  individuals  among  us  is    precisely   the 

same :  it  is  not  the  same  in  form ;  it  is  not  the  same  iii 

extent ;  it  is  not  the  same  in  meaning. 

But  what,  then,  is  the  English  language  ?  "We  answer : 
It  is  the  immense  sggregate  of  the  articulated  signs  for 
thought  accepted  by,  and  current  amoug,  a  certain  vast 
community  which  we  call  the  Englieh-speahing  people,  em- 
bracing the  principal  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  our  own 
country  and  of  Great  Britain,  with  all  those  who  elsewhere 
in  the  world  talk  like  tbem.  It  is  the  sum  of  the  separate 
languages  of  all  the  members  of  Ihia  community.  Or — since 
each  one  says  some  tbings,  or  says  them  in  a  way,  not  to  be 
accepted  aa  in  the  highest  sense  English — it  is  tlicir  average 
rather  than  their  sum  ;  it  is  that  part  of  the  sggregate  wbiuh 
is  supported  by  the  usage  of  the  majority  ;  but  of  a  majority 
made  in  great  part  by  culture  and  education,  not  by  num- 
bers ^one.  It  is  a  mighty  region  of  speech,  of  somewhat 
fluctuating  and  uncertain  boundaries,  whereof  each  speaker 
occupies  a  portion,  and  a  certain  central  tract  is  included  iu 
the  portion  of  all :  there  they  meet  on  common  ground  ;  off  it, 
they  are  strangers  to  one  another.  Although  one  language,  it 
includes  numerous  varieties,  of  greatly  differing  kind  and 
degree :  individual  varieties,  class  varieties,  loc^  varieties. 
Almost  any  two  persons  who  speak  it  may  talk  so  as  to  be 
unintelligible  to  each  other.  JVrhe  one  iact  which  gives  it 
imity  is,  that  all  who  speak  it  may,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
and  on  subjects  of  the  moat  general  snd  pressing  interest, 
talk  so  as  to  understand  one  another. 
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How  this  Ungut^e  is  kept  in  esistence  is  clearly  shown! 
by  the  foregoing  expOBitioD.  It  is  preserved  by  an  nn- 
iuterrnpted  troditioa.  £ach  geaeratioD  hands  it  dowB  to 
the  geaeratioa  foIloff'iDg.  Every  one  ia  an  actor  in  the  pro- 
ceu;  in  each  indiridiml  speaker  the  language  has,  as  we  |  ' 
may  say,  a  separate  and  independent  existence,  aa  has  an  ' 
atmnal  specica  in  each  of  its  membero ;  and  each  does  what 
in  him  lies  to  propagate  it — that  is  to  say,  his  own  part  of 
it,  as  determined  in  extent  and  character  by  the  inherent 
■nd  acquired  peculiarities  of  his  nature.  And,  small  as  may 
be  the  share  of  the  work  which  falls  to  any  one  of  us,  the 
lum  of  all  the  shares  constitutes  the  force  which  efiects  the 
trmumissioa  of  the  whole  language. .  In  the  case  of  a  toogue 
like  ours,  too,  these  private  labours  are  powerfully  aided  and 
supplemented  by  the  influence  of  a  literature.  Each  book 
k,  ta  it  were,  on  undying  individual,  with  whom,  often, 
much  larger  numbers  hold  intercourse  than  any  living  per- 
(on  can  reach,  and  who  teaches  them  to  speak  as  he  speaks. 
A  great  body  of  literary  works  of  acknowledged  merit  and 
tuthortty,  in  the  midst  of  a  people  proud  and  fond  of  it,  is 
■o  agent  in  the  preservation  and  transmission  of  any  tongue, 
the  importance  of  which  cannot  easily  bo  over-estimated :  we 
■haU  have  to  take  it  constantly  into  account  in  the  course  of 
our  further  inquiries  into  the  history  of  language.  But 
each  work  is,  after  all,  only  a  single  person,  with  hia  limita- 
tions and  deficiencies,  and  with  his  restricted  influence. 
Even  Shakspeare,  with  his  unrivalled  wealth  and  variety  of 
expression,  uses  but  about  fifteen  thousand  words,  and  Mil- 
ton little  more  than  half  so  many — mere  fragments  of  the 
encyclopedic  English  tongue.  The  language  would  soon  be 
shorn  of  no  small  part  of  its  strength,  if  placed  exclusively 
in  the  bands  of  any  individual,  or  of  any  class.  Nothing 
less  than  the  combined  effort  of  a  whole  community,  with 
all  its  clasaea  and  orders,  in  all  its  variety  of  characters,  cir- 
cumstances, and  necessities,  is  capable  of  keeping  in  life  a 
whole  language. 

Sat,  while  our  English  speech  is  thus  passed  onward  from 
generation  to  generation  of  those  who  learn  to  speak  it,  and, 
having  learned  tbemselreB,  teach  others,  it  does  not  remain 
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precisely  the  eame  ;  on  the  contraiy,  it  is  undergoing  all  the 
time  a  slow  procesB  of  modification,  which  is  capaljlo  of  ren- 
dering it  at  length  another  langunge,  unintelligible  to  thoee 
who  now  employ  it.  In  order  to  be  convinced  of  this,  we 
have  only  to  -oapt  an  eye  backward  over  its  past  history,  dur- 
ing the  period  l3r-which  we  hare  its  progress  recorded  in 
contemporary  documents.  How  much  is  there  in  our  pre- 
sent familiar  speech  which  would  be  strange  and  meaningless 
to  one  of  Elizabeth's  court!  How  much,  again,  do  we  find 
in  any  of  the  writers  of  that  period — in  Shakapeare,  for  in- 
Btance-~-which  ia  no  longer  good  current  English !  phrases 
and  forms  of  construction  which  never  fall  from  our  lips 
now  save  as  we  quote  them  ;  scores  of  words  which  we  have 
lost  out  of  memory,  or  do  not  employ  in  the  sense  which 
they  then  bore.  Go  back  yet  farther,  from  half-century  to 
half-century,  and  the  case  grows  rapidly  worse ;  and  when 
we  arrive  at  Chaucer  and  Gower,  who  are  separated  from  us 
by  a  paltry  interval  of  five  hundred  years,  only  fifteen  or 
twenty  descents  from  father  to  son,  we  meet  with  a  dialect 
which  has  a  half-foreign  look,  and  can  only  be  read  by  care- 
ful study,  with  the  aid  of  a  glossary.  Anotber  like  interval 
of  five  hundred  years  brings  us  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  of  King 
Alfred,  which  is  absolutely  a  strange  tongue  to  us,  not  less 
unintelligible  than  the  German  of  the  present  day,  and  nearly 
as  hard  to  learu.  And  yet,  we  have  no  reason  to  believe 
that  auy  one  of  those  thirty  or  forty  generations  of  English- 
men through  whom  we  are  descended  from  the  contem- 
poraries of  King  Alfred  was  less  simply  and  single-mindedly 
engaged  to  transmit  to  its  children  the  same  language  which 
it  had  received  fi-om  its  ancestors  than  is  the  generation  of 
which  we  ourselves  form  a  part.  It  may  well  be  that  cir- 
cumstatices  were  less  favourable  to  some  of  them  than  to  us, 
and  that  our  cotnmoa  speech  stands  in  no  danger  of  suffer- 
ing in  the  next  thousand  years  a  tithe  of  the  change  which 
it  has  suffered  in  the  past  thousand.  But  the  forces  which 
are  at  work  in  it  arc  the  same  now  that  they  have  always 
been,  and  the  cfteots  they  are  producing  ore  of  the  same  ■ 
essential  character :  both  are  inherent  in  the  nature  of  Ian- 
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gnage,  sod  insepantble  from  He  nee.     Tbia  will  be  made 
plain  to  UB  bj  a  brief  inquiry, 

Tke  moat  rapid  aod  noticeable  mode  of  change  in  onr 
language  is  tbat  which  ie  all  the  time  varying  tb^eztent  and  / ' 
meaning  of  its  Tocabulary.  English  speech  ezistH  in  order  |  ■-  . 
that  we  may  communicati  with  one  another  respecting  those 
thisga  which  we  know.  As  the  stock  of  words  at  the  com- 
mand of  each  individual  ia  an  approximate  measure  of  the 
mm  of  his  knowledge,  so  the  stock  of  words  composing  a 
langnage  corresponds  to  what  is  known  in  the  community  ; 
tbe  objects  it  is  familiar  with,  the  distinctions  it  has  drawn, 
all  its  cognitions  and  reasonings,  in  the  world  of  matter  and 
of  mind,  mnst  have  their  appropriate  expression.  That 
qwech  should  signify  more  than  is  in  the  minds  of  its  speakers 
ia  obviously  impossible  ;  but  neither  must  it  fall  short,  of  in- 
dicating what  they  think,  Kow  the  sum  of  knowledge  in 
er^  community  varies  not  a  little  from  generation  to 
generation.  Svery  trade  and  Mktdicrait,  every  art,  every 
EcicDce,  is  constantly  changing  its  materials,  its  processes, 
and  ita  products ;  and  its  technical  dialect  is  modified  accord- 
iDgly,  while  BO  much  of  the  results  of  this  change  as  affects 
or  interests  the  general  pnblic  finds  its  way  into  the  familiar 
■peech  of  ererybody.  As  our  material  condition  variea,  as 
our  ways  of  life,  onr  institutions,  private  and  public,  become 
other  than  they  hare  been,  all  is  necessarily  reflected  in  our 
laogusge.  Id  these  days  of  railroads,  steamboats,  and  tele- 
graphs, of  sun-pictures,  of  chemistry  and  geology,  of  improved 
Tearing  stuffs,  furniture,  styles  of  building,  articles  of  food 
and  luxury  of  every  description,  how  many  words  and  phrases 
are  in  every  one's  mouth  which  would  be  utterly  unintelligible 
to  the  most  learned  man  of  a  century  ago,  were  he  to  rise 
from  bis  grave  and  walk  our  streets  I  It  is,  of  course,  in  ita 
atores  of  expression  for  these  more  material  objects  and  rela- 
tions, and  for  the  details  of  technical  knowledge,  that  lan- 
guage changes  most  notably,  because  it  is  with  reference  to 
these  that  the  necessity  for  change  especislly  arises.  The 
central  and  most  indispensable  substance  of  every  language 
is  made  np  of  designations  for  things,  properties,  acts,  the 
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apprehenBioD  of  wliich  ia  uearljr  aa  old  aa  humanity  itself, 
which  men  learned  to  name  ae  bood  aa  tbej  learned  to  talk 
at  all,  and  whose  names  ore  not  liable  to  paas  away  or  be- 
come superseded.  The  words  red,  green,  blue,  yellow,  or 
their  equivalents,  go  back  to  the  earliest  period  of  human 
speech ;  it  is  when  some  new  and  delicate  shades  of  colour, 
like  the  aniline  dyes,  are  invented,  that  appellationB  must  be 
Bought  for 'them,  and  may  be  found  even  among  names  of 
loc^ties,  as  Magenta,  Solferino,  to  which  the  circumatanceB 
of  the  time  have  given  a  sudden  notoriety.  Any  two  rustics, 
from  the  time  of  Adam  to  the  present,  could  talk  with  one 
another,  with  all  the  particularity  which  their  practical  ends 
required,  of  earth  and  rock,  of  pebbles  and  stones,  of 
auid  and  gravel,  of  loam  and  clay :  but,  since  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century,  the  mineralogist  and  geologist  have 
elicited  a  host  of  new  facts  touching  the  history  and  consti- 
tution of  the  earth's  crust  uid  the  materials  of  which  this 
ia  made  up,  have  arrange#and  classified  its  strata  and  their 
contents,  have  brought  to  light  numberless  relations,  of  cause 
md  effect,  of  succession,  of  origin,  date,  and  value,  which 
had  hitherto  lain  hidden  in  it ;  and,  to  express  these,  they 
have  introduced  into  English  speech  a  whole  technical  vo- 
cabulary, and  one  which  is  still  every  year  extending  and 
changing.  So  it  is  with  botany ;  so  with  metaphysics ;  so 
with  every  other  branch  of  science  and  art.  And  though 
the  greater  port  of  the  technical  vocabularies  remains  merely 
technical,  understood  and  employed  only  by  special  students 
in  each  branch,  yet  the  common  speech  is  not  entirely  un- 
affacted  by  them.  Some  portion  of  the  results  of  the 
advancement  in  knowledge  made  by  the  wise  and  learned 
reaches  even  the  lowest,  or  all  but  the  lery  lowest,  and  is 
expressed  in  their  language;  and  it  thus  becomes  a  part  of 
the  fundamental  stock  of  ideoe  which  constitute  the  heritage 
of  each  generation,  which  every  child  is  taught  to  form  and 
use.  lianguage,  in  short,  is  expanded  and  contracted  in 
precise  adaptation. to  the  circumstances  and  needs  of  those 
who  use  it ;  it  is  enriched  or  impoverished,  in  every  part, 
along  with  the  enrichment  or  impoverishment  of  their  minds. 
This  is,  as  I  have  said,  the  most  noticeable  niodo  of  change 
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in  language,  and  also  the  most  natural,  inevitable,  and  legiti- 
mate. Even  tlie  bigoted  puriet  cannot  object  to  it,  or  wish 
it  otherwise :  conaerratism  here  would  bo  the  conaerratism 
iif  igaonince,  opposing  itself  to  the  progress  of  civiliKatioii 
and  enlightenment.  Along  with  it,  too,  comes  its  natural 
mnnterpart,  the  dropping  out  of  use  and  out  of  memory  of 
votia  and  meanings  of  words  and  phrases  which  circum- 
tunces  have  made  it  no  longer  desirable  to  maintain  in 
eiistence ;  which  denote  the  thiogs  of  a  by -gone  time,  or,  by 
tbe  sabstitutiou  of  more  acceptable  expressions,  have  become 
unnecessary  and  otiose. 

But  there  are  also  all  the  time  going  on  in  onr  languagel 
changes  of  another  and  a  more  questionable  character, 
changes  which  affect  the  form  rather  than  the  content  of 
speech,  and  are  in  a  sense  unnecessary,  and  therefore  stoutly 
opposed  by  the  authority  of  exact  tradition  ;  yet  which  Lavo 
bitherto  shown  themselves  not  less  inevitable  than  the  others. 
Wo  hsTc  seen  that  the  tranamiasion  of  language  is  by  tradi- 
tion. But  traditional  transmiBsion  is  by  its  inherent  nature 
df'fecttre.  If  a  story  cannot  pass  a  few  timea  from  mouth 
to  mouth  and  maintain  its  integrity,  neither  can  a  word  pass 
from  generation  to  generation  and  keep  its  original  form. 
Very  yoDDg  children,  as  every  one  knows,  so  mutilate  their 
"ords  and  phrases  that  only  those  who  are  most  familiar 
vith  them  can  understand  what  they  say.  But  even  an 
I'iiler  i-hild,  who  has  learned  to  speak  in  genera!  with  toler- 
able correctness,  has  a  special  inaptnesa  to  utter  a  particular 
Mond,  and  either  drops  it  altogether  or  puts  another  and 
nearly  related  one  in  its  place.  There  are  certain  combina- 
tions of  consonants  which  it  cannot  manage,  and  has  to 
month  over  into  more  pronounceable  shape.  It  drops  a 
.^rllsblc  or  two  from  a  long  and  cumbrous  word.  It  omits 
endings  and  confounds  forms  together  :  me,  for  instance,  has 
td  do  duty  in  its  usage  for  me,  my,  and  I;  and  eat,  to  stand 
fi>r  all  persons,  tenses,  and  numbers  of  the  verb.  Or,  again, 
having  learned  by  prevailing  experience  that  the  past  sense 
in  a  verb  ia  signified  by  the  addition  of  a  d,  it  imagines  that, 
because  it  says  I  loved,  it  must  also  say  I  hringed ;  or  else, 
perhaps,  remorabering  I  tang  from  I  »ing,  it  says  I  Irang. 
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It  BAyifooU  and  moute* ;  it  aaye  gooder  and  goodett ;  it  con- 
founda  tit  and  »et,  lie  and  Zay  (in  which  last  hlunders,  unfor- 
tunately, it  ia  supported  by  the  example  of  too  many  amoiig 
the  grown-up  and  educated).  Care,  on  its  own  part  uid  on 
that  of  ita  instructors,  corrects  by  degrcee  such  childish 
errors ;  but  this  care  is  often  wanting  or  insufficient,  and  it 
grows  up  continuing  still  to  speak  bad  EDglish.  Moreover, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  not  each  child  only,  but  each  man, 
to  his  dying  day,  is  a  learner  of  hia  native  tongue ;  nor  is 
there  any  one  who  is  not  liable,  from  carelessness  or  defective 
instruction,  to  leam  a  word  or  phraae  incorrectly,  or  to  re- 
produce it  inaccurately.  For  these  reasons  there  always  lies, 
in  full  vigour  and  currency,  in  the  lower  strata  of  language- 
users,  aa  we  may  term  them — among  the  uneducated  or  half- 
educated — a  great  host  of  deviations  Irom  the  best  usage, 
offences  against  the  propriety  of  speech,  kept  down  in  the 
main  by  the  controlling  influence  of  good  speakers,  yet 
all  the  time  threatening  to  rise  to  the  surface,  and  now 
and  thon  succeeding  in  forcing  their  way  up,  and  com- 
pelling rocognitioa  and  acceptance  from  even  the  best  au- 
thoritiea. 

Of  this  origin  ore  the  class  of  changes  in  language  which 
WB  are  at  present  considering.  They  are,  in  their  inception, 
inaccuracies  of  speech.  They  attest  the  influence  of  that 
immense  numerical  majority  among  the  apeakera  of  Engliah 
who  do  not  take  sufficient  pains  to  speak  correctly,  but  whose 
blunders  become  finally  the  norm  of  the  language.  They 
are  mainly  the  results  of  two  tendencies,  already  illustrated 
in  the  instances  we  have  given  :  first,  to  make  things  easy 
to  our  organs  of  speech,  to  economize  time  and  effort  in  the 
work  of  expression  ;  second,  to  get  rid  of  irregular  and  ex- 
ceptional forma,  by  extending  the  prevailing  analogies  of  the 
language.     Let  us  look  at  a  few  examples. 

Our  written  words  are  thickly  sown  with  silent  letters, 
which,  as  every  one  knows,  are  relics  of  former  modes  of 
pronunciation,  once  necessary  constituents  of  spoken  lan- 
guage, but  gradually  dropped,  because  it  was  easier  to  do 
without  them.  Instances  are  kmght,  eahn,  ptalm,  mottld, 
doubt,  plough,  thought,  ttoord,  chestnut.     If  we  will  but  carry 
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onr  inrestigations  further  back,  beyond  the  present  written 
fonn  of  our  words,  we  eball  light  upon  much  more  extraor- 
dioary  ea«H  of  matilation  and  abbreTintion.  Thus,  to  take 
bnt  a  lingle,  though  rather  Btriking,  esample,  our  almt  ia  the 
9>-aDty  relic  of  the  long  Greek  vocable  eleemotunf.  All  the 
inonosjllablea,  in  fact,  of  which  especially  the  Anglo-Saxou 
portion  of  our  daily  apeech  ia  in  bo  great  measure  composed, 
ire  relicB  of  long  polyeyllabic  forme,  usual  at  an  earlier  stage 
of  the  language.  Some  words  are  but  juat  through,  or  even 
nowpassiag  through,  a  like  procesa.  In  often  and  «o/J*n, 
good  usage  haa  taken  sides  with  the  corruption  which  has 
ejected  the  t,  boA.  accuses  of  being  old-fashioned  or  aflectedly 
precise  the  iMge  and  respectable  class  who  still  pronounce 
that  letter;  while,  ou  the  other  hand,  it  clings  to  the  t  of 
MptetR,  aad  atigmatizoa  as  vulgar  those  who  presume  to  say 

Ag«n,  it  is  the  prevailing  English  custom  to  accent  a  noun 
of  two  syllaWea  on  its  first  syllable ;  hosts  of  nouns  of 
French  origin  have  had  their  native  accent  altered,  in  order 
to  conform  them  to  tiiia  analogy.  Such  changes  have 
b«ai  going  on  at  every  period  in  the  history  of  our  tongue : 
in  Pope,  m  Milton,  in  Shakspeare,  in  Chaucer,  you  will  find 
eiampleo  of  their  action,  in  ever  increasing  numbers  as  you 
go  backward  from  the  present  time.  Nor  are  they  yet  over  i 
there  ia  e«y.  which  all  the  authorities  agree  in  pronouncing 
Mj,  while  prevailing  popular  usage,  on  both  sidcH  of  the 
AtUntic,  peraiats  in  favouring  dUy ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely 
that,  in  the  end,  the  people  will  prove  too  strong  for  the  or- 
thoepiatB,  as  they  have  done  ao  many  times  before.  ,    , 

"When  oar  Bible  translation  was  made,  the  verb  tpeak  had  > 
a  proper  imperfect  form,  tpake  :  a  well-educated  Englishman 
would  no  more  have  written  he  ipoke  than  he  come  and  done 
il.  But,  just  aa  the  ill-instructed  and  the  careless  now-a- 
dara  are'often  guilty  of  these  laat  two  blunders,  so  then,  un- 
doubtedly, ^ATp>  numbers  habitually  said  tpohe  for  tpake ; 
nntil,  at  laat.  the  stru^le  against  it  was  given  up  as  hope- 


leas  ;  and  no  one  now  says  - 


1  conscious  imita- 


tion of  BibUcal  style.  ,     v  ip tl.« 

At  the  same  period,  but  two  centonea  and  a  half  ago,  tae 
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^English  languagu  contained  no  auch  Trord  as  Ut.  Sit  had 
/  beeu,  ill  the  old  Anglo-Sason  and  ever  since,  the  common 
I  poBBeBBiTe  of  Ae  and  it  (A.-S.,  hii)  ;  it  belonged'to  the  latter 
Vno  less  than  to  the  former.  But  almost  all  the  possessive 
daseB  in  the  language  were  formed  by  adding  s  to  tbe  nomi- 
native,  and  hit  wore  the  aepect  of  being  so  formed  from  he, 
and  of  having  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Why  not,  then,  form 
a  new  possessive  in  like  manner  for  t^  itself  p  This  was  a 
question  which  very  probably  suggested  itself  to  a  great 
many  minds  about  the  same  time,  and  the  word  iti  may 
have  sprung  up  in  a  hundred  places  at  once,  and  propagated 
itself,  under  the  ban  of  the  purists  of  the  day,  who  frowned 
upon  it,  pronounced  it  "  as  bad  as  the't,  for  her,  would  be," 
and  carefully  avoided  its  use ;  until  at  last  its  popularity 
and  evident  desirableness  caused  it  to  be  universally  adopt- 
ed and  recognized  as  proper.  And,  at  the  present  time,  few 
of  ns  read  our  Bibles  so  curiously  as  to  have  discovered 
that  they  contain  no  such  word  as  U»,  from  Gtenesis  to  Eeve- 
lation. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  employed  ye  (ge)  as  subject  of  a  verb, 
and  you  (eow)  as  object,  and  the  early  English  was  careful 
to  make  the  same  distinction.  Nor  is  it  yet  entirely 
lost ;  but  the  use  of  ye  now  belongs  to  a  solemn  style  only, 
and  i/ou  has  been  set  up  as  subject  not  less  than  object. 
There  was  a  time  when  yon  are  for  ye  are,  and  yet  more 
for  thou  art,  would  havo  been  as  ofl'ensive  to  the  ear  of 
a  correct  English  speaker  ax  is  now  the  thee  m  of  the 
Quaker. 

N^ot  a  few  of  the  irregular  verbs  which  our  language  for* 
meriy  contained  have  been  in  later  usage  assimilated  to  the 
more  numerous  class,  and  conjugated  regularly.  Take  as 
eiaraples  help,  of  which  the  ancient  participle  holpen,  instead 
ot  helped,  is  found  still  in  our  Bibles  ;  and  mork,  which  has 
gained  a  modern  preterit  and  participle,  morked,  although 
the  older  form,  wrought,  is  also  retained  in  use,  with  a  some- 
what altered  and  specialised  signification. 

Here  are  changes  of  various  kind  and  value,  though  all 
tracing  their  origin  to  the  some  tendencies.  "Words  change 
their  shape   without  losing  their  identity ;  old  forms,  old 
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marks  of  distinctioD,  are  neglected  and  lost :  soma  of  these 
could  well  be  spared,  but  others  ^ere  Tsluable,  and  their 
relinqniehmeat  has  impaired  the  power  of  expression  of  the 
kijgiuige  ;  while  sew  forma  axe  created,  and  new  marks  of 
distinction  are  adopted  into  general  use,  and  made  part  and 
parcel  of  Bnglisli  speech. 

So  full  and  abundant  illustration  of  this  department  of 
change  in  language  as  might  be  desired  cannot  be  drawn 
from  facta  with  which  we  are  all  familiar,  because,  for  some 
time  past,  the  conservative  forces  have  been  so  powerful  in 
our  mother-tongue,  and  the  accuracy  of  historical  trans- 
Diiasiaa  so  strict,  that  what  is  now  good  English  has,  in  the 
main,  long  been  such,  and  is  likely  long  to  continue  such. 
lU  altGration  goes  on  so  slowly  that  we  hardly  perceive  it 
in  progress,  and  it  is  only  as  we  compare  the  condition  of 
the  la^oage  at  a  given  time  with  that  which  it  shows  at 
the  distance  of  a  considemble  interval,  earlier  or  later,  that 
they  come  clearly  to  light.  The  English  is,  indeed,  among 
all  cnltirated  tongues,  the  one  which  has  suffered,  under  the 
influences  which  we  have  been  describing,  the  most  thorough 
and  pervading  change  of  its  grammar  and  vocabulary ;  but 
the  greater  part  of  this  change  occurred  at  a  certain  definite 
period,  and  from  the  effect  of  circumstances  which  are  well 
known.  Our  English  ancestors,  between  the  time  of  Alfred 
and  that  of  Chaucer,  endured  the  irruption  and  conquest  of 
a  French-speaking  people,  the  Normans — ^just  as  did  the 
Irish,  at  a  later  day,  that  of  the  English.  That  the  Saxons 
did  not,  like  the  Irish,  gradually  relinquish  their  own  tongue, 
and  learn  to  talk  French  altogether,  was  owing  to  their  ad- 
vanced culture  and  superior  independence  of  character : 
after  a  long  time  of  confusion  and  mutual  unintelligibility, 
as  every  one  knows,  the  Saxons  gave  up  a  part  of  their 
vocabulary  for  that  of  the  Normans,  and  the  Normans  a 
part  of  thein,  with  nearly  all  their  grammar,  for  those  of 
the  Saxens,  and  our  present  composite  dialect,  with  its  mea- 
gre system  of  grammatioal  inflections,  was  the  result.  The 
example  is  an  extreme  one  of  the  transformation  which  a 
language  may  be  mode  to  undergo  in  the  lapse  of  a  few 
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generatione,  at  the  biddmg  of  imperious  circamstanceB ;  as 
the  pi^aent  stability  of  tfao  Bamo  language  ia  an  extreme 

1     example  of  what  faTouring  circumstances  can  do  to  prevent 

^   change,  and  maintain  the  integrity  of  epeecb. 

The  &ctB  and  conditions  which  ve  have  been  considering 
are  of  no  exceptional  character .-  on  the  contrary,  they  aro 
common  to  all  the  forme  of  speech  current  among  the  sons 
of  men.  Throughout  the  world,  the  same  description,  in  its 
essential  features,  will  be  found  to  hold  good.  Every 
spoken  language  is  a  congeries  of  individual  signs,  called 
words ;  and  each  word  (with  the  rare  exception  of  the  actual 
additions  made  by  individuals  to  language,  of  which  we  shall 
take  account  lat«')  was  learned  by  every  person  who  em- 
ploys it  from  some  othor  penrou  who  bad  employed  it  before 
him.  He  adopted  it  as  the  sign  of  a  certain  idea,  because 
it  was  already  in  use  by  others  as  such.  Inner  and  essen- 
tial connection  between  idea  and  word,  whereby  the  mind 
which  conceives  the  one  at  once  apprehends  and  produces 
the  other,  there  is  none,  in  any  language  upon  earth.  UvcryX 
existing  form  of  human  speech  is  a  body  of  arbitrary  and 
conventional  signs  for  thought,  handed  down  by  tradition 
from  one  generation  to  another,  no  individual  in  any  genera- 
tion receiving  or  transmitting  the  whole  body,  but  the  sum 
of  the  separate  givings  and  takings  being  effective  to  keep 
it  in  existence  without  essential  loss.  Yet  the  process  of 
*  traditional  transmission  always  has  been,  is  now,  and  will 
ever  continue  to  he,  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  an  imperfect 
one :  no  language  remains,  or  can  remain,  the  same  during 
a  long  period  of  time.  Qrowtb  and  change  make  the  life  of 
language,  as  they  are  everywhere  else  the  inseparable  accom- 
paniment and  sign  of  life.  A  language  is  living,  when  it  ia 
the  instrument  of  thought  of  a  whole  people,  the  wonted 
means  of  expression  of  all  their  feelings,  experiences,  opin- 
ions, reasonings ;  when  the  connection  between  it  aud  their 
mental  activity  is  so  close  that  the  one  reflects  the  other, 
and  that  the  two  grow  together,  the  instrument  ever  adapt- 
ing itself  to  the  uses  which  it  is  to  subserve.  The  ways  in 
which  this  adaptation  takes  place,  and  the  causes  which 
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melente  or  retard  tte  moTitable  cliange  of  language,  hare 
been  already  in  part  glanced  at,  and  ifiU  come  up  for  more 
detailed  examinatioD  hereafler;  it  is  sufficient  at  present' 
thjit  we  fully  recognize  the  fact  of  cbange.  It  is  the  fimda- 
meDtal  fact  upon  vbich  rests  the  whole  method  of  linguistic 
atndf,. 
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LECTURE  n.  • 

Halnre  of  the  force  which  produces  the  changes  of  language ;  Its  mode* 
of  action.  Language  an  institution,  of  historical  growtii ;  itastudfa 
moral  science.  Analofpea  of  lin(ruiatic  sciences  with  thepb^lcal  Bci- 
ences.  Its  methods  historical.  Etymology  ita  foundation.  Analysis 
of  compoond  vfords.  GcQesia  of  aj&ies.  Natore  of  all  words  as  pro- 
duced by  actua!  composition. 

Is  the  preceding  lecture,  after  a  very  brief  survey  of  th© 
history  and  objects  of  linguistic  acieitce,  wo  eatered  upon  an 
inquiry  into  the  means  by  irhich  we  had  become  poseessed 
of  our  mother- tongue,  an  inquiry  intended  to  bring  out 
to  our  view  the  mode  of  transmiBsion  and  preservation  of 
language  in  general.  And  we  eaw  that  it  ia  the  work  of 
tradition  ;  that  each  generation  passes  along  to  the  genera- 
tion succeeding,  with  such  faithfulness  as  the  nature  of  the 
case  permits,  the  store  of  words,  phrases,  and  constructions 
which  constitute  the  Bubstance  of  a  spoken  tongue.  But 
wo  also  saw  that  tbo  process  of  tranBOiission  is  uniformly  an 
imperfect  one ;  that  it  never  succeeds  in  keeping  any 
language  entirely  pure  and  unaltered :  on  the  contrary,  lan- 
guage appeared  to  us  as  undergoing,  everywhere  and  alwaya, 
a  slow  process  of  modiGcation,  which  in  course  of  time 
effects  e,  considerable  chonge  in  its  constitution,  rendering  it 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  new  tongue.  Thia  was  illus- 
trated from  the  history  of  our  English  speech,  which,  by 
gradual  and  accumulated  alterations  made  in  it,  during  the 
past  thousand  years,  by  the  thirty  or  forty  generatlona 
through  whose  mouths  it  has  passed,  has  grown  from  tbe 
Aoglo-Sazon  of  King  Alfred,  through  a  succession  of  inter- 
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me<li&te  phases,  into  wliat  it  ia  at  present.  Before,  now,  we 
go  on  to  examine  iu  detaU  the  proceeseB  of  lingmatic  change, 
Ktting  forth  more  full^  their  cames  and  modes  of  action, 
ud  exhibiting  their  reeulta  upon  a  more  extended  scale,  we 
bare  to  draw  from  what  has  been  already  ewd  one  or  two  > 
important  conclusions,  touching  the  nature  of  the  force  by 
rhich  those  processes  are  carried  on,  and  the  character,  and 
pluw  among  the  sciences,  of  the  study  which  undertakes 
their  investigatioD. 

And,  in  the  first  place,  we  see,  I  think,  &om  oar  examlna- 
tian  of  the  manner  in  which  language  is  learned  and  taught, 
in  which  its  life  is  kept  np,  what  is  meant  when  we  speak 
lod  write  of  it  as  having  an  independent  or  objective  eiietence,  ' 
u  being  an  organism  or  posaeBsing  an  organic  structure, 
u  having  laws  of  growth,  as  feeling  tendencies,  as  develop- 
ing, as  adapting  itself  to  oar  needs,  and  so  on.  All  these 
ire  figurative  expressions,  the  hugusge  of  trope  and  metaphor, 
not  of  plain  fact ;  they  are  wholly  unobjectionable  when  con- 
Kionely  employed  in  their  proper  character,  for  the  sake  of 
brevi^  or  liv^iness  of  delineation ;  they  are  only  harmful 
Then  we  allow  them  to  blind  as  to  the  real  nature  of 
the  truths  tbey  represent.  T  Language  has,  in  fact,  no  exist-  ' 
ence  sate  in  the  minds  anfi'mouths  of  those  who  use  it ;  it 
ia  made  up  of  separate  srticnlated  signs  of  thought,  ea<:h  of 
which  is  attached  by  a  mental  association  to  the  idea  it 
represents,  in  uttered  by  voluntary  effort,  and  has  its  value 
and  currency  only  by  the  agreement  of  speakers  and  hearers. 
It  is  in  their  power,  subject  to  their  will ;  as  it  ia  kept  up, 
10  is  it  modified  and  altered,  so  may  it  be  abandoned,  by 
their  joint  and  consenting  action,  and  in  no  other  nay  what- 

Thia  Truth  is  not  only  often  lost  firom  view  by  those  who 
think  and  reason  respecting  language,  but  it  is  also  sonie- 
times  explicitly  denied,  and  the  opposite  doctrine  ia  set  up, 
that  language  has  a  life  and  growth  independent  of  its 
speakers,  with  which  men  cannot  interfere.  A  recent 
popular  writer  •  asserts  that,  "  although  there  is  a  continu- 

■  Pnfeuor  Max  Hdllsr,  in  bit  Lecture*  on  the  Science  of  Lungnage, 
int  atna,  kcodiI  leeCon. 
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0111  change  in  Uagosge,  it  u  not  in  the  power  of  num 
either  to  produce  or  to  prerent  it :  we  might  think  as  well 
of  changing  the  lawa  which  control  the  circulation  of  our 
blood,  or  of  adding  an  inch  to  our  height,  aa  of  altering  the 
laws  of  speech,  or  inyentiug  new  words  according  to  our 
own  pleuure."  Then,  in  order  to  eBtablish  the  truth  of  this 
opinion,  he  goes  on  to  cite  a  couple  of  historical  instances, 
in  which  two  famous  emperors,  Tiberius  of  Borne  and  Sigia- 
mund  of  Germany,  committed  blunders  in  their  Jjatin,  and 
were  taken  to  task  and  corrected  bj  humble  grammarians, 
who  informed  their  imperial  majeatiea  that,  however  great 
and  absolute  their  power  might  be,  it  was  not  competent  to 
make  an  alteration  in  the  Latin  language.  The  argument 
and  conclusion  we  may  take  to  be  of  this  character :  If  so 
high  and  mighty  a  personago  aa  an  emperor  could  not  do  so 
small  a  thing  aa  alter  the  gender  and  termination  of  a  single 
word — ^not  even,  as  Sigismund  attempted,  in  a  language 
which  was  dead,  and  might  therefore  be  supposed  incapable 
of  making  resistance  to  the  indignity — much  loss  dm  any 
one  of  inferior  consideration  hope  to  accomplish  such  a 
change,  or  any  other  of  the  changes,  of  greater  or  less 
account,  which  make  up  the  history  of  speech :  therefore, 
Unguage  is  incapable  of  alteration  "by  its  speakers. 

The  utter  futility  of  deriving  such  a  doctrine  from  such  a 
pair  of  incidents,  or  from  a  score,  a  hundred,  or  a  thousand 
like  them,  is  almost  too  obvious  to  be  worth  the  trouble  of 
pointing  out.  Against  what  authority  more  mighty  than 
their  own  did  these  two  emperors  ofi^end  f  Simply  against 
the  immemorial  and  well-defined  usage  of  all  who  wrote 
and  hod  ever  written  Latin — nothing  more  and  nothing 
less.  High  political  station  does  not  confer  the  right 
to  make  and  unmake  language ;  a  sovereign's  grammatical 
blunders  do  not  become  the  law  of  speech  to  bis  subjects, 
any  more  than  do  those  of  the  private  man.  £ach  indi- 
vidual is,  in  a  way,  constantly  trying  experiments  of  modifi- 
cation upon  his  mothei^tongne,  &am  the  time  when,  aa 
a  child,  be  drops  sounds  and  syllables  which  it' does  not  suit 
his  comenience  'to  pronounce,  and  iramea  infiections  upon 
mistaken  analogies,  to  that  when,  as  a  man,  he  is  guilty  of 
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ilang,  TDlgarisms,  and  bad  gramntftr,  or  indulges  in  nuumer> 
iniH  ind  artificial  conceits,  or  twista  words  out  of  their  true 
uies,  from  ignoruice  or  caprice.  But  hie  individual  influ- 
ence is  too  weak  to  make  head  agaiiut  the  consenting  usage 
of  the  communitj ;  hia  proposala,  unleea  for  special  reasons, 
m  passed  over  unnoticed,  and  he  is  forced  to  conform  his 
■peecfa  to  that  of  the  rest ;  or,  if  he  insist  upon  bis  in- 
dependence, be  is  contemned  as  a  blunderer,  or  laughed  at 
u  a  hnmoiuiBt. 

Hut  an  alteration  should  hare  been  made  at  the  time  of 
Sigismnnd  in  any  item  of  Latin  grammar,  either  bf  the  em- 
peror himself,  or  b;  all  the  potentates  and  learned  men 
of  Christendom,  was  an  impossibility.  For  the  language 
n»  a  dead  one  ;  its  proprieties  of  speech  were  no  longer 
dependent  upon  the  sanction  of  present  usage,  but  upon 
tie  authority  of  unchanging  models.  Much  that  we  aa,j  is 
good  English,  though  Shakspeare  and  Milton  knew  it  not ; 
nothing  can  be  good  I^tin,  unless  it  be  found  in  Cicero  and 
Tirgil,  or  their  compeers.  And  even  under  Tiberius,  the 
cue  wu  nearly  the  same ;  the  great  authors  whose  example 
makes  the  law  of  Latin  speech  had  already  lived  and  written ; 
■nd  aay  deviation  from  their  usage  would  have  been  recog- 
niud  hj  all  coming  time  as  a  later  corruption.  Hence, 
even  bad  that  emperor's  blander  been  aceept«d  and  slavishly 
imitated  by  his  courtiers,  his  army,  and  his  subjects  at 
laige,  their  consent  could  have  made  it  good  second-rate 
Latin  only ;  it  might  have  become  the  very  best  usage  in 
the  later  Italian,  French,  and  Spanish,  but  it  would  always 
hare  been  rejected  and  avoided  by  the  strict  classicists. 
And  ill  this,  not  for  the  reason  that  man  has  no  power  over 
language,  but  precisely  for  the  contrary  reason,  that  he  baa 
all  power  over  it — ^that  men's  usage  makes  language.  He, 
accordingly,  who  can  direct  usage  can  m^ke  or  alter  language. 
In  this  way  only  can  exalted  rank  confer  authority  over 
speech :  it  can  give  a  more  powerful  impulse  toward  that 
general  acceptance  and  currency  which  anything  must  win 
in  order  to  be  language.  There  are  instancea  on  record  in 
which  the  pun  of  a  monarch  has  changed  for  all  time  the 
fonn  of  a  word.      Ethnologists  well  know  that  the  name  of 
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'  the  Bo-called  "  Tartar  "  nee  is  properly  Tatar,  and  they  are 
now  endeaTouring  to  restore  this,  its  correct  orthography. 
The  intrusion  of  the  r  is  accounted  for  in  the  followiDg  man- 
ner. When,  in  the  reign  of  St  Louis  of  Fiance,  tbe 
hordea  of  this  saTage  race  vere  derastating  eastern  Europe, 
the  tale  of  their  ravages  was  brought  to  the  pioua  king,  who 
exclaimed  with  horror :  "  Well  may  they  be  called  Tartar*, 
for  their  deeds  are  those  of  fiends  from  Tartarut."  Tbe 
appositeness  of  tbe  metamorphoeed  appellation  made  it  take, 
and  from  that  time  French  authors — and,  after  their  ex- 
ample, the  rest  of  Europe — bare  called  tbe  Tatar*  "  Tartan." 
Whether  the  story  is  incontestably  authentic  or  not  is 
of  small  consequence :  any  one  can  see  that  it  might  be  trae, 
and  that  such  causes  may  bave  produced  such  effects  tiroes 
innumerable. 

The  ^feakers  of  language  thus  constitute  a  republic,  or 
rather,  a  democracy,  in  wfaich  authority  is  conferred  only 
by  general  suffiitge  and  for  .due  cause,  and  is  exercised 
under  constant  supervision  and  control.  Individuals  are 
abundantly  permitted  to  make  additions  to  the  common 
speech,  if  there  be  reason  for  it,  and  if,  in  their  work,  they 
respect  the  sense  of  the  community.  Wben  the  first 
schooner  ever  built,  on  tbe  coast  of  Massacbusetts,  slid 
from  her  stocks  and  floated  gracefully  upon  tbe  water,  the 
chance  exclamation  of  an  admiring  by>stander,  "  Oh,  bow 
she  teoont !"  drew  from  her  contriver  and  builder  tbe  an- 
swer, "  A  seooner  let  her  be,  then,"  and  made  a  new  English 
word.  The  community  ratified  his  act,  and  accepted  tbe 
word  be  proposed,  because  tbe  new  thing  wanted  a  new 
name,  and  there  was  no  one  else  so  well  entitled  as  he  to 
name  it  ;  if,  on  (he  other  hand,  be  had  assumed  to  cbristen 
a  msn-of-war  a  icooner,  no  one  but  his  nearest  neigbboiun 
would  ever  have  heard  of  the  attempt.  The  discoverer  of  a 
new  asteroid,  agaio,  is  allowed  to  select  its  title,  provided 
he  choose  the  name  of  some  classical  goddess,  as  is  the 
established  precedent  for  sueh  cases — attbongh,  even  then, 
be  is  liable  to  have  the  motives  of  his  choice  somewhat 
sharply  looked  into.  The  English  astronomer  who  sought, 
a  few  years  since,  with  covert  loyalty,  to  call  his  planetUng 
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"Tictorin,"  -was  compelled  to  retrttct  the  appellation  and 
offer  tnotlier.  An  acute  and  learned  Italian  physician, 
■ome  time  in  the  last  centiiiy,  discovered  a  new  phyeicol 
force,  ud  some  one  called  it  gahanitm,  after  his  name. 
ifuij  of  na  wcU  remember  how,  not  long  ago,  a  ^French 
ncMt  deTiaed  a  noTel  and  universally  interesting  application 
of  certain  chemical  processes;  and  here,  again,  by  some  per- 
son to  Those  act  the  community  gave  its  assent,  the  product 
wunaniedfor  its  inventor  a  ^oyuerreof^pe ;  and^o/vanmnand 
iag%eTTeotype,  nith  their  derivatiyes,  are  now  as  gennine  and 
veil  established  parts  of  the  English  language  as  are  *wn  ' 
uid  noon,  arjitlher  and  mother.  If  Oalvani  had  denominated 
big  new  principle  abraeadahra,  or  if  Daguerre  had  styled  his 
Bun-pictures  aldiborontiphotcopiorniot,  these  names  vould, 
indeed,  have  been  not  less  inherently  suitable  than  the  ones 
utuatly  chosen,  in  the  view  of  the  great  majority  of  those 
who  have  einco  learned  to  use  the  latter ;  for  compara- 
tively few  have  ever  heard  of  the  two  eminent  discoverers, 
OT  iHrned  enough  of  Greek  to  be  able  to  perceive  the  ety- 
mological aptness  of  type ;  yet  those  who  are  accustomed  to 
direct  public  opinion  up'bn  such  subjects  would  have  revolted, 
ud  insisted  upon  the  substitution  of  other  titles,  which 
ihould  seem  to  them  to  possess  an  obvious  reason  and  ap- 
plicability. The  public  has  looked  on  quietly,  during  the 
lut  half-century,  while  the  geologists  have  been  briuging 
into  our  Engli;^  speech  their  flood  of  new  words,  nouns, 
adjectives,  and  verbs,  of  various  origin  and  not  seldom  of 
Docoutb  and  barbarous  aspect,  wherewith  to  signify  the  new 
knowledge  added  by  them  to  the  common  stock  that  we  all 
draw  from:  these  gentlemen  know  best;  if  they  agree 
among  themselves  that  necessity  and  propriety  require  us  to 
uy  Silurian,  palocontological,  oolite,  po»t-pIeiocena,  and  the 
like,  wo  are  ready  to  do  so,  whether  our  acquaintance  with 
ancient  and  moderu  geography  and  with  the  classical  tongues 
be  or  be  not  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  discover  or  appreciate 
the  reason  of  each  term. 

But  even  in  respect  to  the  more  intimate  and  sacred  part  of 
language,  the  words  and  phrases  of  universal  and  every-day 
Mie,  the  community  eonfera  some  measure  of  authority  upon 
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those  who  have  a  just  title  to  it,  upon  great  moeters  in  the 
art  of  speech,  upon  speakers  vrbose  eloquence  carries  cap- 
tive all  hearts,  upou  writers  whose  power  in  wielding  the 
common  ingtnunent  of  thought  is  felt  and  acknowledged 
through  all  ranks.  Such  a  one  maj  now  and  tben  coin  a 
new  word,  if  be  follow  eetabliehed  analogies ;  he  ma^  revive 
and  bring  again  into  eurrebcy  one  which  had  fallen  into 
desuetude ;  be  may  confer  on  an  old  word  a  new  value, 
not  too  &!'  differing  from  that  already  belonging  to  it — and 
the  license  shall',  be  ratified  by  general  acceptance.  A  great 
author  may,  by  his  single  authority,  turn  the  trembling  scale 
in  favour  of  the  admission  to  good  usage  of  some  popular 
word  or  phrase,  bom  of  an  original  corruption  or  blunder, 
which  had  hitherto  been  frowned  upon  and  banned ;  nay, 
even  his  maDneriams  and  conceits  may  perhaps  become  the 
law  of  the  language.  The  maxim  tutu  norma  loguendi, 
'  usage  is  the  rule  of  speech,'  is  of  supreme  and  uncontrolled 
validity  in  every  part  and  parcel  of  every  human  tongue, 
uid  each  individu^  can  make  bis  fellows  talk  and  write  as 
he  does  just  in  proportion  to  the  influence  which  they  are 
disposed  to  concede  to  him. 

In  a  language  circumstanced  like  ours,  a  conscious  and 
detailed  discussion  sometimes  arises  on  the  question  of  ad- 
mitting some  new  word  into  its  recognized  vocabulary.  We 
all  remembor  the  newspaper  controversy,  not  long  ago,  as  to 
whether  we  ought  to  cfdl  a  message  sent  by  telegraph  a 
telegraph  or  a  telegram;  and  many  of  us,  doubtless,  are  yet 
waiting  to  see  how  the  authorities  settle  it,  that  we  may 
govern  our  own  usage  accordingly.  We  have  &  sufGx  able, 
which,  like  a  few  others  that  we  possess,  we  use  pretty  freely 
in  farming  new  words.  Within  no  very  long  time  past,  some 
writers  and  speakers  have  added  it  to  the  verb  rely,  forming 
the  adjective  relish.  The  same  thing  must  have  been  done 
at  nearly  the  same  time  to  other  verbs,  awakening  neither 
question  nor  objection ;  while,  nevertheless,  reliable  is  still 
■hut  out  from  the  best— or,  at  least,  from  the  most  exclusive 
■ — society  in  English  speech.  And  why  ?  Because,  in  the 
first  place,  say  the  objectors,  the  word  is  unnecessary ;  we 
have  already  trutttoorthy,  which  means  the  same  thing :  fur- 
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tier,  it  ia  improperly  and  falsely  formed;  aa  we  say  "to 
rely  M  "  anything,  oar  derirative  adjective,  if  we  make  one, 
riionld  be  reUonable,  not  reliable :  finally,  it  ie  low -caste  ;  A, 
B,  and  C,  those  prime  authorities  in  EDglish  style,  are  care- 
ful nerer  to  let  it  slip  from  their  pene.  The  other  side, 
however,  are  obstinate,  and  do  not  yield  the  point.  The 
first  objection,  they  retort,  is  insufficient ;  no  one  can  pro- 
petly  oppose  the  enrichment  of  the  language  by  a  synonym, 
vhich  may  yet  be  mode  to  diBtinguiab  a  valuable  shade  of 
meaning — which,  indeed,  already  shows  signs  of  doing  so,  as 
we  tend  to  aay  "  a  trvstworthy  witnesa,"  but  "  reliable  testi- 
mony." The  second  ia  false  :  English  etymology  is  by  no 
means  so  precise  in  its  application  of  the  suffix  able  as  the 
objectors  claim  ;  it  admits  laughable,  meaning  *  worthy  to  be 
laughed  of,'  tmaeeountahle,  '  not  to  be  accounted  _^)r,'  indit- 
peiuable,  '  not  to  be  dispensed  with,'  as  well  aa  many  other 
irords  of  the  same  kind ;  and  even  ohjectionabJe,  '  liable  to 
objection,'  marriageable,  '  fit  for  marriage,'  and  so  forth.  As 
far  the  third  objection,  whatever  A,  B,  and  C  may  do,  it  ia 
certain  that  I),  F,  and  H,  with  moat  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
alphabet  (including  nearly  all  the  X's,  T's,  and  Z'a,  the  un- 
known quantities),  use  the  new  form  freely ;  and  it  ia  vain 
to  stand  out  against  the  full  acceptance  of  a  word  which  is 
supported  by  so  much  and  so  respectable  authority.  How 
the  dispute  is  likely,  or  ought,  to  terminate,  need  not  concern 
na  here  j  it  is  oiily  referred  to  because,  while  itself  carried 
on  in  full  conaciouaneas,  and  on  paper,  it  is  a  typical  illus- 
tration of  a  whole  class  of  discussions  which  go  on  silently, 
and  even  more  or  less  unconsciously,  in  the  minds  before 
which  is  presented,  for  acceptance  or  rejection,  onypropos'ed 
alteration  in  the  Bubsisting  usages  of  speech.  Is  it  called 
for  P  il  it  accordant  with  the  analogies  of  the  language  ?  ia 
it  offered  or  backed  by  good  authority  ?  these  are  the  con- 
siderations by  which  general  consent  is  won  or  repelled ;  and 
general  consent  decides  every  case  without  appeal. 

Downright  additions,  however,  to  the  vocabulary  of  a 
spoken  tongue,  even  those  who  hold  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
organic  life  of  language  wOl  probably  be  willing  to  ascribe 
to  human  agency ;  since  no  man  in  his  sober  senses,  it  would ' 
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eeem,  could  poaalbly  maintain  that,  when  some  individual 
mind  haa  formed  a  eonceptioD  or  drawn  a  deduction,  or  when 
Bome  individual  iugeuuity  haa  brought  forth  a  product  of  any 
of  the  modes  of  activity  of  which  man  is  capable,  language 
itself  Bpontaneoualy  eitrudea  a  word  for  ita  designation  ! 
He  who  eeaa  is  likewise  he  who  eaja ;  the  ingenuity  that 
could  find  the  thing  waa  never  at  a  low  to  devise  also  ita 
appellation. 

But  the  case  ie  not  otherwise  with  thoae  gradual  changes 
which  bring  about  the  decay  of  grammatical  structure,  or 
the  metamorphosis  of  phonetic  form,  in  a  langnage.  Though 
they  go  on  in  a  more  covert  and  unacknowledged  way  than 
the  augmentations  of  a  vocabulary,  they  are  due  to  the 
action  of  the  same  forces.  If  we  write  knight,  and  pronounce 
it  nit,  while  our  ancestors  spelled  the  word  cniht,  and  made 
ita  every  letter  distinctly  audible  (giving  the  i  our  short  *- 
sound,  as  in  pin) — -just  as  the  Germans  even  now  both  write 
and  speak  the  same  word  kneckt — we  know  that  it  ia  not 
because,  by  any  force  inherent  in  the  word  itself,  the  fuller 
form  grew  into  the  simpler,  but  because  the  combination  kn, 
ns  initial,  was  somewhat  difficult  for  men's  organs  to  utter, 
and  therefore  began  to  lose  ita  k,  first,  in  the  mouths  of 
careless  and  easy  speakers ;  and  the  corruption  went  on 
gaining  in  popularity,  until  it  became  the  rule  of  our  speech 
to  silence  the  mute  before  the  nasal  in  all  such  words  (as  in 
JcTiife,  knit,  gnat,  gnaw,  etc.)  ;  because,  moreover,  the  sound 
of  the  guttursJ  h  aflcr  a  vowel  became  unpopular,  men's 
organs  shrinking  from  the  efi'ort  of  producing  it,  and  vaa 
finally  got  rid  of  everywhere  (being  cither  left  out  entirely, 
OS  in  nigh,  ought,  or  turned  intoj'^  aa  in  laagi,  eough)  ;  while, 
at  the  same  time,  the  loss  of  this  consonant  led  to  a  pro- 
longation of  the  vowel  i,  which  was  changed  into  the  diph- 
thougal  sound  we  now  give  it ;  in  company,  too,  with  so 
many  other  of  the  "  long  i'e  "  of  the  older  language,  that  our 
Wiual  name  at  present  for  the  diphthong  is  "  long  i."  And 
so  in  all  the  multitude  of  similar  cases.  There  is  no  neces- 
sity, physiological  or  other,  for  the  rustic's  saying  kdu  for 
eow ;  only  the  former  ia  a  lazy  drawling  utterance,  which 
opens  the  mouth  lees  widely  than  the  latter.     A.  precisely 
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timilar  flfttteaing  of  the  simple  aoaad  of  a,  in  Bucli  worda  u 
jrStp.  yrffl,  dStiee — which  but  a  brief  time  since  were  uni- 
Tenallj  pronounced  ffrdsp,  grSfl,  ddnce  {&  as  iajur),  and  are 
K  still  in  certain  locaJitios — ts  now  bo  common  as  to  have 
be<;ome  the  accepted  mode  of  utterance  ;  hut  no  one  fails  to 
recogniie  in  it  a  corruption  of  the  previous  pronunciation, 
Dude  current  by  example  and  imitation,  prompted  and  re- 
Mmniended  hj  that  lazy  habit  of  mouth  which  has  occasion- 
ed the  dimming  of  so  many  of  our  clear  yowels.  The  pro- 
QUDcifttion  either  and  neither  seems  at  the  present  time  to  be 
Bpreiding  in  our  community,  and  threatening  to  crowd  out 
of  Dae  the  better-supported  and  more  analogical '  either  and' 
anlier;  hut  it  is  only  by  the  deliberate  choice  of  persons 
who  fimcy  that  there  is  something  nicer,  more  reehereki, 
more  "English,"  in  the  new  sound,  and  by  imitation  of 
these  on  the  part  of  others.  Such  phonetic  change^  we  are 
■ceiutomed  to  say,  are  inevitable,  and  creep  in  of  them- 
selves ;  but  that  is  only  another  way  of  saying  that  we  know  ' 
"not  who  in  particular  ia  to  blame  for  them.^  Offences  must 
needs  come,  but  there  is  always  that  maa  by  whom  they 
iMmc,  could  we  but  trace  him  out. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  longer  upon  this  point,  or  to 
illustrate  it  more  fully,  inasmuch  as  oven  those  who  teach 
the  indepondent  existence  and  organic  growth  of  language 
jii't  allow  that  phonetic  change  is  the  work  of  men,  eudea- 
Touriog  to  make  things  easy  to  their  organs  of  speech. 

&  language  in  tho  condition  in  which  oura  is  at  present, 
whea  thousands  of  eyes  .are  jealously  watching  its  integrity, 
sad  a  thooMnd  pens  are  ready  to  be  drawn,  and  dyed  deep 
in  ink,  to  challenge  and  oppose  the  introduction  into  it  of 
•ny  corrupt  form,  of  any  now  and  uncalled-for  element,  can, 
of  couree,  undergo  only  the  slowest  and  the  least  essential 
alteration.  It  Is  when  the  common  speech  is  in  the  sole 
keeping  of  the  uncultivated  and  careless  speakers,  who  caro 
little  for  classical  and  time-honoured  usages,  to  whom  the 
preferences  of  the  moment  are  of  more  account  than  any- 

•  The  only  English  woril  in  which  ^i  h«a  tho  "lonR  i"  sound  is  htight, 
ud  CTsa  tfaero  it  i>  nothiiig  but  >n  old  orthographical  blunder ;  then  wu 
So  leuon  for  divoccing  the  dorijativo  noun  in  •pcQiDg  from  il«  tham^  high. 
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thiug  in  the  past  or  in  tbe  future,  that  mutation  haa  its  full 
course.  New  dialects  are  wont  to  grow  up  among  the  com- 
mon people,  while  the  speech  of  the  educated  and  lettered 
claaa  continues  to  bo  what  it  has  been.  But  the  nature  of 
the  forces  in  action  is  the  same  in  the  one  case  as  in  the 
other :  all  change  in  language  la  the  work  of  the  will  of  ita^ 
speakers,  which  acta  under  the  government  of  motiTea, 
through  ithe  organs  of  speech,  and  varies  their  products 
to  suit  its  necessities  and  its  convenience.  £verf  single 
item  of  iteration,  of  whatever  kind,  and  of  whatever  degree 
of  importance,  goes  back  to  some  individual  or  individuals, 
who  set  it  in  circulation,  from  whose  example  it  gained  a 
wider  and  wider  currency,  until  it  finally  won  that  general 
assent  which  is  alone  required  in  order  to  make  anything  in 
language  proper  and  authoritative.  Linguistic  change  must 
be  gradual,  and  almost  insensible  while  in  progress,  for  the 
reason  that  the  general  aasent  can  be  but  slowly  gained,  and 
can  bs  gained  for  nothing  which  is  too  far  removed  &om 
former  usage,  and  which  therefore  seems  far-fetched,  arbi' 
traty,  or  unintelligible.  The  collective  influence  of  all  the 
established  analogies  of  a  language  is  exerted  against  any 
daring  innovation,  as,  on  the  other  hand,  it  aids  one  which 
is  obvious  and  naturally  suggested.  It  was,  for  instance,' 
no  difficult  matter  for  popular  usage  to  introduce  the  nevr 
possessive  Ut  into  English  speech,  nor  to  add  worked  to 
torought,  as  preterit  of  work,  nor  to  replace  the  ancient 
plur^  kye  or  kine  (Anglo-Saxon  ty,  from  eu,  '  cow ')  by  a 
modem  one,  cowt,  formed  after  the  ordinary  model :  while 
to  reverse  either  process,  to  crowd  its,  worked,  and  eoto*  out 
of  use  by  sabstitutioD  of  Am,  wrought,  and  kine,  would  have 
been  found  utterly  impracticable.  The  power  of  resistance 
to  change  possessed  by  a  great  popular  institution,  which  is 
bound  up  with  the  interests  of  the  whole  community,  and  is 
a  part  of  every  man's  thooghts  U)d  habitual  acts,  is  not 
easily  to  be  overestimated.  How  long  has  it  token  to  per- 
suade and  force  the  French  people,  for  instance,  into  the 
adoption  of  the  sew  decim^  system  of  weights  irad  mea- 
sures !  How  have  they  been  baffled  and  shamed  who  have 
thought,  in  these  latt^  days,  to  amend  in  a  few  points,  of 
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obrioufl  deeimbilitr^,  our  English  orthography  1  But  speech 
it  ■  thing  of  far  nearer  and  higher  importance ;  it  is  the 
most  precious  of  our  poseeseions,  the  instrument  of  onr 
thoughts,  the  organ  of  our  social  nature,  the  means  of  our 
eolture ;  its  use  is  not  daily  or  hotirly  alone,  hut  momently ; 
it  is  the  first  thing  we  leam,  the  last  we  forget ;  it  is  the 
moot  intimate  and  clinging  of  our  habits,  and  almost  a 
second  nature :  aad  hence  its  exemption  from  all  sweeping 
or  ubitruy  change.  The  community,  to  whom  it  belongs, 
will  suffer  no  finger  to  be  laid  upon  it  without  a  reason ; 
anlj  such  modifications  as  commend  themselves  to  the 
gniend  sense,  as  arc  virtually  the  carrying  out  of  tendencies 
niuTersally  felt,  have  a  chance  of  winning  approval  and 
■cceptauce,  and  so  of  being  adopted  into  use,  and  mode 
bnguage.  _ 

Thus  it  is  indeed  true  that  the  iudividoal  has  no  power 
to  change  language.  But  it  is  not  true  in  any  sense  which  . 
eieludes  his  agency,  but  only  so  far  as  that  agency  is  con- 
fessed to  be  inoperative  except  as  it  is  ratified  by  those 
about  bim.  -^Speech  and  the  changes  of  speech  are  the  work  \. 
of  the  commuuity ;  but  the  community  cannot  act  except  ' 
through  the  initiative  of  its  individual  members,  which  it  . 
follows  or  jejects.  The  work  of  each  individual  is  done  un- 
premeditstedly,  or  as  it  were  unconsciously ;  each  is  intent 
only  on  using  the  common  possession  for  his  own  benefit, 
scaring  therewith  bis  private  ends ;  but  each  is  thus  at  the 
Mme  time  on  actor  in  the  great  work  of  perpetuating  and  of 
shaping  the  general  speech.  Bo  each  separate  polyp  on 
a  coral-bank  devotes  himself  simply  to  the  securing  of  his 
own  food,  and  excretes  calcareous  matter  only  in  obedience 
to  the  exigencies  of  his  individual  life ;  hut,  as  the  joint  re- 
(ult  of  the  isolated  labours  of  all,  there  slowly  rises  in  the 
wster  the  enormous  coral  cliff,  a  barrier  for  the  waves  to 
dsah  themselves  against  iu  vain.  To  pick  out  a  single  man, 
were  he  even  an  emperor,  and  hold  hint  up  to  view  in  his 
impotence  as  proof  that  men  cannot  make  or  alter  language, 
i)  precisely  equivalent  to  selecting  one  polyp,  though  the 
biggest  and  brightest-coloured  of  his  species,  off  the  grow- 
ing reef,  and  exclaiming  over  him, "  See  this  weak  and  puny 
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creKtnrel  bow  is  it  possible  th&t  be  and  bis  like  sbonld 
build  up  a  reef  or  an  island?"  Ko  oue  ever  set  himself 
deliberately  at  work  to  invccit  or  improve  language — or  did 
so,  at  least,  witb  auy  vahmble  and  abiding  result;  the  work 
is  all  accomplished  hy  a  continual  satisfaction  of  the  need  of 
the  moment,  by  ever  yielding  to  an  impulse  and  grasping 
a  possibility  which  the  already  acquired  treasure  of  ^To^d^ 
and  forms,  and  the  habit  of  their  use,  suggest  and  put 
witbia  reach.  In  this  sense  is  language  a  growth  ;  it  is  not 
consciously  fabricated ;  it  increases  by  a  constant  and  im- 
plicit adaptation  to  the  expandiug  necessities  and  capacities 
of  men. 
,  This,  again,  is  what  is  meant  by  tbe  phrasca  "  oi^anic 
growth,  organic  development,"  as  applied  to  langui^.  A 
language,  like  an  organic  body,  is  no  mere  aggregate  of 
similar  particles ;  it  is  a  complex  of  related  and  mutually 
helpful  parts.  As  such  a  body  increases  by  the  accretion  of 
matter  having  a  structure  homogoucoua  with  its  own,  as  its 
already  existing  organs  form  the  new  addition,  and  form  it 
for  a  detenninate  purpose — to  aid  the  general  life,  to  help 
the  performance  of  the  natural  fitnctiona,  of  the  organized 
being — so  is  it  also  with  language  :  its  new  stores  are  form- 
ed horn,  or  assimilated  to,  its  previous  substance ;  it  enriches 
itself  with  the  evolutions  of  its  own  internal  processes,  and 
in  order  more  fully  to  secure  the  end  of  its  being,  the  ex- 
pression  of  the  thought  of  those  to  whom  it  belongs.  Its 
rise,  development,  decline,  and  extinction  are  like  the  birth, 
increase,  decay,  and  deatb  of  a  living  creature. 

There  is  a  yet  closer  parallelism  between  the  life  of  lan- 
guage and  that  of  the  animal  kingdom  in  general.  The 
speech  of  each  person  is,  as  it  ivere,  an  individual  of  a  species, 
w  ith  its  general  inherited  conformity  to  the  specific  type,  but 
also  with  its  individual  peculiarities,  its  tendency  to  variation 
and  the  formation  of  a  new  species.  The  dialects,  languages, 
groups,  families,  stocks,  set  up  by  the  linguistic  student, 
correspond  with  the  Vvieties,  species,  genera,  and  so  on,  of 
the  zoologist.  And  the  questions  which  the  students  of 
nature  are  so  excitedly  discussing  at  the  present  day — tho 
Doture  of  specific  distinctions,  the  derivation  of  species  by 
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iodiridnal  Tiuiatton  and  natural  eolection,  the  unity  of  origin 
of  ftnimal  Ufa — all  are  closely  akia  with  those  which  the 
linguistic  Btadent  haa  conBtant  occasion  to  treat.  We  need 
not  here  dwell  further  upon  the  comparison  :  it  is  bo  natur- 
ally suggested,  and  bo  fruitful  of  interesting  and  instructive 
tnalogiei,  that  it  has  beeu  repeatedly  drawn  out  and 
employed,  bj  stodents  both  of  nature  and  of  language.* 

Once  more,  a  noteworthy  and  often -remarked  similartty 
eiista  between  the  facts  and  methods  of  geology  and  those 
of  linguistic  study.  The  science  of  language  la,  as  it  were, 
tba  geology  of  the  most  modem  period,  the  Age  of  Man, 
hiring  for  its  task  to  construct  the  history  of  development 
of  the  earth  and  its  inhabitants  from  the  time  when  the 
proper  geological  record  remains  silent ;  when  man,  no  longer 
%  mere  animal,  begins  by  the  aid  of  language  to  bear  witness 
respecting  his  own  progresB  and  that  of  the  world  about  him. 
The  remains  of  ancient  speech  are  like  strata  deposited  in 
bygone  ages,  telling  of  the  forms  of  life  then  existing,  and  of 
the  circumstances  which  defbmiined  or  affected  them ;  while 
vords  are  as  rolled  pebbles,  relics  of  yet  more  ancient  form- 
ations, or  as  fossils,  whose  grade  indicates  the  progress  of 
organic  life,  and  whose  resemblances  and  relations  show  the 
correspondence  or  sequence  of  the  different  strata ;  trhile, 
ereTywhere,exteasive  denudation  hasmarred  the  completeness 
of  the  record,  and  rendered  impossible  a  detailed  exhibition 
of  the  whole  course  of  development. 

Other  analogies,  hardly  less  striking  than  these,  might 
dciubtleas  be  found  by  a  mind  curious  of  such  things.  Yet 
they  would  be,  like  these,  analogies  merely,  instructive  as 
illustrations,  but  becoming  fruitful  of  error  when,  letting  our 
fancy  run  away  with  our  reason,  we  aDow  them  to  determine 
our  fundamental  views  respecting  the  nature  of  language 
and  the  method  of  its  study  ;  when  we  call  language  a  living 


Itmorr  of  Itw  miilatioa  of  apedn.  Professor  Augriit  Schleicher  (Dia  Darwin- 
Kbe  Tbeorie  imii  die  Sprachiriueiiicbaft,  'Weimar,  ISS3)  stUmpU  ibiatutelr 
t->  prove  bj  ita  aid  the  trath  of  the  Daminiaa  theotf ,  aTerlooking  tbe  fact 
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&ad  growing  organisin,  or  proDDimc«  linguistics  a  physical 
science,  because  zoology  and  geology  are  such.  The  point 
is  one  of  essential  consequence  in  linguistic  phUoaopliy.  We 
shall  never  gain  a  clear  apprehension  of  the  phenomena  of 
linguistic  history,  either  in  their  individuality  or  in  their  to- 
tality, if  we  mistake  the  nature  of  the  forces  which  are  activo 
I  in  producing  them.  Language  is,  in  fact,  an  institution — 
the  word  may  seem  an  awkward  one,  but  we  can  find  none 
better  or  more  truly  descriptive — the  work  of  those  whose 
wanta  it  subserrea  ;  it  is  in  their  sole  keeping  and  control; 
it  has  been  by  them  adi^ted  to  their  circumstances  and  want*, 
and  ia  still  everywhere  undergoing  at  their  h&nds  snch  adapta- 
tion ;^yery  separate  item  of  which  it  is  composed  is,  in  its  pre- 
sent form — for  we  are  not  yet  ready  for  a  discussion  of  the 
ultimate  origin  of  human  speech — the  product  of  a  series  of 
changes,  effected  by  the  will  and  consent  of  men,  working 
themselves  out  under  historical  conditions,  and  conditions  of 
man's  nature,  and  by  the  impulse  of  motives,  which  are,  in 
the  main,  distinctly  ti-sceable,  ahd  form  a  legitimat«  subject 
of  scientific  inTCstigation.y 

These  considerations  determine  the  character  of  the  study 
of  language  aa  a  historical  or  moral  science.  It  is  a  branch 
of  the  history  of  the  human  race  and  of  human  inatitutiona 
It  calls  for  aid  upon  various  other  sciences,  both  moral  and 
physical :  upon  mental  and  metaphysical  philosophy,  for  an 
account  of  the  associations  which  underlie  the  developmenti 
of  aignification,  and  of  the  laws  of  thought,  the  universal 
principles  of  relation,  which  fix  the  outlines  of  grammar ; 
upon  physiology,  for  explanation  of  the  structure  and  mode 
of  operation  of  the  organs  of  speech,  and  the  physical  rela- 
tions of  articulate  sounda,  which  determine  the  laws  of 
euphony,  and  prescribe  the  methods  of  phonetic  change ; 
upon  physical  geography  and  moteorology,  even,  for  informa- 
tion respecting  material  conditions  and  climatic  aspects, 
which  have  exerted  their  infiuence  upon  linguistic  gron'th. 
f/But  the  human  mind,  seeking  and  choosing  expression  for 
1/  humsA  thought,  stands  as  middle  term  between  all  dctermin- 
'  ing  causes  and  their  results  in  the  derelopment  of  language. 
It  is  only  as  they  alTtftt  man  himself, in  his  desires  andtend-. 
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envies  or  in  his  capacitieB,  that  titej  een.  aficct  speech :  the 
■inmediate  agent  is  the  will  of  men,  working  under  the  joint 
liiroL'tioa  of  impelling  wants,  governing  circumatances,  and 
c-lahlished  habits.  What  makes  a  physical  science  is  that' 
it  deaia  with  material  substances,  acted  on  hj  materia!  forces. 
In  the  formatioQ  of  geological  strata,  the  ultimate  cognizable 
iu,'eacies  aro  tho  laws  of  matter ;  the  eubstance  affected  is 
Ungible'matter  ;  the  product  is  inert,  insensible  matter.  In 
ajology,  again,  aa  in  anatomy  and  physiology,  the  investigator 
li»»  to  do  'with  material  structures,  whose  formation  is  de- 
pendent on  laws  implantedjn  matter  itself,  and  beyond  tho 
rau:h  of  Toluntiuy  action.  In  language,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  ultimate  agencies  are  intelligent  beings,  tho  material  is — 
not  articulated  eound  aJone,  which  might,  in  a  certain  sense, 
be  regarded  aa  a  physical  product,  but — sound  madej'g"'fi- 
''^^L'^^A^— MS^*  i  *^^  *^®  product  is  of  the  same  kind,  a  sys- 
tem of  Bounda  with  intcUigiblo  content,  espressive  of  the 
slowly  accumulated  wealth  of  tho  human  rnco  in  wisdom, 
eipcrionce,  compriihenBiou  of  itself  and  of  the  rest  of  cre- 
ation.••'What  but  an  analogical  resemblance  can  there 
possibly  be  between  tho  studies  of  things  so  essentially  dia- 
iimilai*  ? 

There  is  a  school  of  modern  philosophers  who  are  trying 
to  materialize  all  science,  to  eliminate  tho  distinction  between 
the  physical  and  the  intellectual  and  moiol,  to  declare  for 
naught  tho  free  action  of  the  human  will,  and  to  reaolvo  tho 
whole  story  of  the  fetes  of  mankind  into  a  series  of  purely 
material  effects,  produced  by  assignable  physical  causes,  aud 
explainable  in  the  past,  or  determinable  for  the  future,  by 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  those  causes,  by  a  recognition  of 
the  action  of  compulsory  motives  upon  tho  passively  obedient 
nature  of  man.  "With  such,  language  will  naturally  pass, 
along  with  the  rest,  for  a  physical  product,  and  its  study  for 
a  physical  science  ;  and,  however  we  may  dissent  from  their 
Reaeral  classification,  we  cannot  quwrel  with  its  application 
in  this  particular  instance.  But  by  those  who  Btill  hold  to 
the  grand  distinction  of  moral  and  physical  sciences,  who 
think  the  action,  of  intelligent  beings,  weighing  motives  and 
■electing  coursee  of  conduct,  seeing  ends  and  seeking  means 
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to  their  attainiDent,  to  be  fandamentally  and  esseiitially 
different  from  that  of  atoma  moved  by  gravity,  chemicd 
affinity,  oad  tbe  otber  imniutable  forces  of  nature,  as  we  call 
them — by  Buch,  the  study  of  language,  whose  dependeuce 
upon  voluntary  action  is  ao  absolute  that  not  one  word  ever 
was  or  ever  will  be  uttered  without  the  distinct  exertion  of 
the  human  will,  cannot  but  be  regarded  as  a  moral  science  ; 
its  real  relationship  iB  with  those  branchoa  of  human  know- 
ledge among  which  common  opinion  is  accustomed  to  rank 
it — with  mental  philosophy,  with  philology,  with  history. 

While,  however,  we  are  thus  forced  to  the  acknowledgment 
that  everything  in  human  speech  is  a  product  of  the  con- 
scious action  of  human  beings,  we  should  be  leaving  out  of 
sight  a  matter  of  essential  consequence  in  linguistic  investi- 
gatioii  if  we  failed  to  notice  that  what  the  linguistic^  student 

^  seeks  in  language  is  not  what  men^Eaye'voTuntaidlyoF  iateji- 
ttonally  placed  there.     As  we  have  alroEuly  seen,  each  separ- 

\  ate  item  in  the  production  or  modification  of  language  is  a 
satisfaction  of  the  need  of  the  moment ;  it  is  prompted 
by  the  exigencies  of  the  particular  case;  it  is  brought  forth 
for  the  practical  end  of  convenient  commuuication,  and  with 
no  ulterior  aim  or  object  whatsoever;  it  is  accepted  by  ths 
community  only  because  it  supplies  a  perceived  want,  and 
answers  an  acknowledged  purpose  in  the  uses  of  social 
intercourse.  The  language-makers  ore  quite  heedless  of  its 
position  and  value  as  part  of  a  system,  or  as  a  record  with 
bistorical  content,  nor  do  they  analyze  and  set  before  their 
consciouenesB  the  mental  tendencies  which  it  gratifies.  A 
language  is,  in  very  truth,  a  grand  system,  of  a  highly  com- 
plicated and  symmetrical  structure ;  it  is  fitly  comparable 
with  an  oi^anized  body ;  but  this  is  not  because  any  human 
mind  has  planned  such  a  structure  and  skilfully  worked  it 
out.  Bach  single  part  is  conscious  and  intention^;  the 
whole  is  instinctive  and  natural.  The  unity  and  symmetry 
of  the  system  is  the  unconBcious  product  of  the  efforts  of  the 
human  mind,  grappling  with  the  facts  of  the  world  without 
and  the  world  within  itself,  and  recording  each  scparoto 

.  result  in  speech.  Herein  is  a  real  language  fundamentally 
different  from  the   elaborate  and   philosophical  structures 
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wiUi  whicli  ingenious  men  have  sometimefl  thought  to  replaca 
them,*    These  are  indeed  nrtful  deTicea,  in  which  the  cha-\ 
ncter  uid  bearing  of  each  part  is  paiiifully  weighed  iittd  \ 
d«tennined  in  advance:  compared  with  them,  language  is  a  V 
rral  growth ;    and  human  thought  will  as  readily  exchange 
ita  natural  covering  for  one  of  them  as  the  growing  cruata-  j 
ccau  vrill  give  up  ita  shell  for  a  casing  of  ^ver,  wrought  i>y  i 
the  moat  skilful  bands.     Their  symmetry  ia  that  of  a  mathe- 
matical figure,  carefully  laid  out,  and  drawn  to  rule  and  lino ; 
in  language,  the  human  mind,  tethered  by  its  limited  capaci- 
ties in  the  midst  of  creation,  reacheB  out  as  far  as  it  can  in 
erery  direction  and  makes  its  mark,  and  ia   surprised   at 
the  end  to  find  the  result  a  circle. 

In  whatever  aspect  the  gcnorel  facta  of  language  are 
viewed,  they  exhibit  the  same  absence  of  reflection  and 
mieution.  Phonetic  change  is  the  spontoucous  working 
oat  of  tendencies  which  the  individual  does  not  acknowledge 
to  hinieelf,  iq  their  effects  upon  organs  of  whose  structure 
and  workings  he  is  almost  or  wholly  ignorant.  Outward 
circumstances,  historical  conditions,  progress  of  knowledge 
nod  cultnre,  are  recorded  in  speech  because  its  practical 
uses  require  that  they  should  be  so,  not  because  any  one  has 
attempted  to  depict  them.  Language  shows  ethnic  descent, 
not  as  men  have  chosen  to  preserve  such  evidence  of  their 
kindred  with  other  communities  and  races,  hut  as  it  cannot 
be  effaced  without  special  effort  directed  to  that  end.  The 
operations  of  the  mind,  the  development  of  association,  the 
law8  of  subjective  relation,  ore  exhibited  there,  but  only 
as  they  are  the  agencies  which  govern  the  phenomena  of 
apeecb,  nnrecognized  in  their  working,  but  inferrible  from 
their  effepts. 

Now  it  iftthis  absence  of  reflection  and  conscious  intent 
which  takes  away  &om  the  facta  of  language  the  subjective 
character  that  would  otherwise  belong  to  them  as  products 
of  voluntary  action.  The  linguiHtic  student  feels  that  he  ia 
not  dealing  with  the  artful  creations  of  individuals.     So  far 

*  Pot  in  iccount  of  «ome  of  tteee  iittempls  at  an  nrtifioial  lanjiiasft, 
of  thBoralioiIly  perfect  Blrncture,  and  designed  lor  oniTBrml  use,  >ee  Profiaaor 
iatn.  imUii'a  Ledures  on  Language,  ictoDd  aertei,  Mcond  lecture. 
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ution  is  the  varying  and  capricious  will  of  man.  The  con- 
lidenitioiis  adduced  above,  it  ie  hoped,  will  remove  this 
ippraheiiMon.  Wor  "waB  it  erer  otherwise  than  needless,  as 
the  tendency  wkieh' called  it  forth  ie  mistaken  and  un- 
ju'tiEable.  The  name  "  science  "  admits  no  Buch  limitation.- 
The  ysstnesB  of  a  field  of  etudy,  the  unity  in  variety  of 
the  &eta  it  includes,  their  connection  by  such  tiea  that  they  ,' 
iUow  of  strict  classification  and  offer  fruitful  ground  for  de-/ 
duction,  and  the  valae  of  the  results  attained,  the  tmtU 
dedaceS — tlieee  things  make  a  science.  And,  in  all  these 
respects,  the  study  of  langm^  need  fear  a  comparison  with 
no  one  of  the  physical  sciences,  (  Its  field  is  the  speech  of 
all  minkind,  cultivated  or  Bavage  ;  the  thousands  of  existing 
dialects,  with  all  their  recorded  predecessors  ;  I  the  countless 
multitudes  of  details  furnished  by  these,  each  significant  of  a 
tact  in  human  history,  estemal  or  internal.  The  wealth  of 
Ungiu^ea  is  like  the  wealth  of  species  in  the  whole  animal 
kingdom.  Their  tie  of  connection  is  the  unity  of  human 
nature  ia  its  wants  and  capacities,  the  unity  of  hiunan  know- 
ledge, of  eiifitiag  things  and  their  relations,  to  bo  appre- 
hended by  the  mind  and  reflected  in  speech — a  bond  as 
uiEoite  in  its  ramifications  among  all  the  varieties  of  human 
language,  and  as  powerful  in  its  bindiog  force,  as  is  the 
unity  of  plan  in  vegetable  or  animal  life.  The  results,  . 
Gaally,  for  human  history,  the  history  of  miod,  of  civiliza- 
tion, of  connection  of  races,  for  the  comprehension  of  man, 
in  hia  high  endowments  and  in  his  use  of  thom,  are  of 
Burpasaing  intercHt.  To  compare  their  worth  with  that  of 
the  results  derivable  from  other  sciences  were  to  no  good 
purpose :  all  truth  is  valuable,  and  that  which  pertains 
to  the  nature  and  history  of  man  himself  is,  to  aay  the  least, 
not  inferior  in  interest  to  that  which  concerns  his  surround- 
iii<Ta.  Linguistic  science,  then,  has  in  itself  enough  of 
dignity  and  true  scientific  character  not  to  need  to  borrow 
mght  of  either  from  association  with  other  branches  of 
inquiry,  which  differ  from  it  in  subject  and  scope,  while  yet 
they  seek  by  corresponding  methods  the  same  ultimate  object, 
the  increase  of  knowledge,  and  the  advancement  of  man  in 
comprehension  of  himself  and  of  the  anivorse. 
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We  return,  now,  from  this  necessary  digression,  to  follow 
onward  our  leading  inquiry,  "Why  we  speak  as  we  do?" 
And  we  have  to  push  the  question  a  step  further  than  in  the 
laat  lecture,  asking  this  time,  not  simply  how  we  ourselTes 
come  into  possession  of  the  aigna  of  which  our  mother- 
tongue  is  made  up,  but  also  how  those  from  whom  we 
learned  tbem  came  into  poasesaion  of  them  before  us  ;  how 
the  tradition  from  whose  hands  we  implicitly  accepted  them 
got  them  in  the  fo^m  in  which  it  passed  tbem  on  to  us ; 
why  our  words,  in  short,  are  what  they  are,  and  not  other- 
w  wise.  We  have  seen  that  every  pait  and  particle  of  erery* 
existing  language  is  a  historical  product,  the  £nal  result  of  a. 
series  of  changes,  working  themsolves  out  in  time,  under 
the  pressure  of  circums'buiceB,  and  by  the  guidance  of 
motivea,  which  are  not  beyond  the  reach  of  our  discoveiy.. 
This  fact  prescribes  the  mode  in  which  language  is  to  be 
fruitfully  studied.  If  wo  would  understand  anything  which 
hm^become  what  it  in,  a  knowledge  of  ita  present  constitu- 
"Bon  is  not  enough :  wo  muat  follow  it  backward  from  stage 
to  stage,  tracing  out  the  phases  it  has  assumed,  aud  the 
caiMOB  which  have  determined  the  transition  of  one  into  the 
other.  Merely  to  classiiy,  urrango,  aud  set  forth  in  order 
the  phenomena  of  a  spoken  tongue,  its  significant  material, 
usages  and  modes  of  eiprossion,  ia  grammar  aud  lexicography, 
not  linguistic  acienco.  The  former  state  and  prcacribe  only ; 
the  latter  seeks  to  explain.  And  when  the  explanation  ia 
historical,  the  search  for  it  must  be  of  the  same  character. 
To  construct,  then,  by  hiatorical  proeoascs,  with  the  aid  of 
all  the  historical  eyidencea  within  his  reach,  the  history  of 
development  of  language,  hack  to  its  very  beginning,  ia  the 
main  task  of  the  linguistic  student ;  it  is  the  meona  by 
which  he  arrives  at  a  true  comprehension  of  langiu^e,  in  its 
own  uature  and  in  its  relations  to  the  human  mind  and 
to  human  history. 

Furthermore,  it  is  hardly  ucccaaary  to  point  out  that  the 
hiatory  of  language  reposca  on  that  .of  worda.  Lauguage  ia 
made  up  of  aigna  for  thought,  which,  though  in  one  aeuse 
parts  of  a  whole,  are  in  another  and  more  essential  ecnse 
isolated  and  independent  entitiea.     Each  is  produced  for  ita 
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own  purpose  ;  each  is  soparately  espoaed  to  the  changes  and 
Ticiwitudes  of  Uaguiatic  life,  is  modified,  recombined,  or 
dropped,  according  to  its  own  uses  aad  capacities.  Hence 
e^maJogj,  tho  hiatorioal  study  of  individual  words,  is  the 
roondation  and  substracture  of  all  lafeatigation  of  language  ; 
the  broad  principles,  the  wide-reaching  views,  the  truths  of 
Qnirarsal  application  and  importance,  which  constitute  the 
upper  fabric  of  linguistic  science,  all  rest  upon  word-genealo- 
gies. Words  are  the  single  witnesses  from  whom  etymology 
draws  out  the  testimony  which  tbey  have  to  give  respecting 
tbemselTes,  tbe  tongue  to  which  they  belong,  and  all  hum^i 

How  the  study  of  words  is  made  tbe  means  of  bringing 
to  tight  the  processes  of  linguistic  growth,  and  what  tlioae 
processes  are,  it  will,  nccorduigly,  be  our  next  duty  to  ei- 
imine  and  set  forth  by  suitable  examples.  Having  only 
illnstrntion  in  view,  we  will  avoid  all  cases  of  a  difficult  or 
doubtful  character,  noticing  only  words  whose  history  is 
weii  known;  choosing,  moreover,  those  which,  while  they 
traly  exhibit  tlio  principles  we  seek  to  establish,  are  at  tbe 
EUnc  timo  of  the  simplest  kind,  and  most  open  to  general 
comprehension. 

There  is  no  word  or  class  of  words  whose  history  does 
not  exemplify,  more  or  less  fully,  all  the  difl'eront  kinds  of 
linguistic  change.  It  will  be  more  convenient  for  ua,  how- 
ever, to  take  up  these  kinds  in  succession,  and  to  select  our 
iu'itancDB  accordingly.  And,  as  the  possibility  of  etymo- 
logical analysis  depends  in  no  sm^ll  port  on  the  nature  of 
words  as  not  simple  entities,  but  made  up  of  separate  ele- 
ments, this  composite  character  of  the  constituents  of  speech 
may  properly  engage  our  first  attention. 

That  we  are  in  the  constant  habit  of  putting  together  two 
independent  vocables  to  form  a  compound  word,  is  an  ob- 
viona  and  iamiliar  fact.  Instances  of  such  words  are^af-iV 
tyirivg,  god-like,  hreak-neck,  house-top.  They  are  substitutes 
for  the  equivalent  phrases  iaupiring  fear,  like  a  god,  apt  to 
break  one'*  neek,  top  of  a  house.  For  the  sake  of  more  com- 
pact and  convoniont  expression,  we  have  given  a  closer 
unity  to  the  compound  word  than  belongs  to  the  aggregate 
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whicb  it  repreeentB,  hj  OTnission  of  connectiTes,  hy  h 
oftLo  more  usual  order  of  ammgement,  but  moat  of  all  hj 
I  unity  of  accent:  this  laat  is  theclbi^.outwajrd  jos^otfi  of 
''  cosipoaitioa ;  it  conrertB  two  eatities  into  one,  for  tliQ 
nonce,  by  snbordiuatisg  the  one  of  them  to  the  other.  Our 
common  tEJk  le  strewn  with  such  wordii,  and  bo  gradual  is 
the  traneition  to  them  from  the  mere  collocations  of  the 
phrase,  that  there  are  ■  couples,  like  mother-tongue,  teelU 
kfUHiHi,  which  we  hardly  know  whether  to  write  eeparatelj, 
OS  coUocationB  only,  or  with  a  hyphen,  as  loose  compoundB ; 
othera,  like  dial-plate,  well-being,  usage  so  far  recognizes  for 
componada  that  they  ore  always  written  together,  Bometimea 
with  the  hyphen  and  somotimea  without ;  others  yet,  like 
godlike,  herte^,  are  so  grown  together  by  long  contact,  by 
habitual  connection,  that  we  hardly  think  of  tliem  as  having 
a  dual  nature.  And  even  more  than  this :  we  have  formed 
3  close  combinations  that  it  costa  ua  a  little  reflection 
I  aeparate  them  into  tbeir  original  parts.  Of  such  a 
character  \9  forehead,  still  written  to  accord  with  ita  deriva- 
tion, as  a  name  for  ihefore  part  of  tho  Itead,  but  ao  altered 
in  pronunciation  that,  but  for  its  spelling,  its  origin  would 
certainly  eacape  the  notice  of  .nioetecn-tweutiotha  of  those 
who  use  it.  Such,  again,  is  fortnight,  altered  both  in  pro- 
nunciation and  in  apclliug  from  the  fourteen  nights  out  of 
which  it  grew.  Such,  once  more,  is  o»ir  familiar  verb  break- 
fast.  Wo  gave  this  name  to  our  morning  meal,  because  it 
broke,  or  interrupted,  the  longest /nji  of  the  day,  that  which 
includea  the  night's  alcop.  Wc  said  at  iirat  break  fiUt — "1 
broke  fast  at  such  an  hour  this  morning  :"  he,  or  they,  who 
first  ventured  to  say  I  breakfasted  were  guilty  of  as  heinous 
a  violation  of  grunmatical  rule  as  he  would  be  who  should 
now  declare  /  takedinnered,  instead  of  I  look  dinner,-  but 
good  usage  camo  over  to  their  side  and  ratified  their  blunder, 
because  the  community  were  minded  to  give  a  spociSc  name 
to  their  earliest  meal  and  to  the  act  of  partaking  of  it,  and 
therefore  converted  tho  collocation  hredlfdst  into  the  reid 
compound  brgakfast. 

Yet  once  more,  not  only  ore  those  words  in  our  language 
of  composite  structure,  of  which  at  fiiet  sight,  or  on  second 
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thought,  yre  tliaa  recognize  the  constitueiit  elements ;  not  a 
few,  also,  which  we  ahould  not  readily  conjecture  to  be  other 
ihaa  eimple  and  indivUiblo  entities,  and  which  could  not  be 
proted  otherwiae  by  any  widence  which  our  present  speech 
fiinUins,  do  nevertheless,  when  we  trace  their  history  by  the 
aid  of  other  and  older  languages  than  ours,  admit  of  analysis 
into  component  parts.  We  will  note,  as  instances,  only  a 
fuiiiliar  word  or  two,  munely  swch  and  tohick.  The  forms  of 
the«c  words  in  Anglo-Saxon  are  swi/la  and  kjm/le  .-  with  the  lat- 
ter of  them  the  Scottish  whilk  for  which  quite  closely  agrees, 
3ad  they  also  find  their  near  correspondents  in  the  Oerman 
w/cA  and  welch.  On  following  up  their  genealogy,  from  lan- 
ji^^  to  language  of  our  family,  we  find  at  last  that  they 
ore  made  up*f  the  ancient  words  for  so  aud  who,  with  the 
ii'ljcctire  like  added  to  cneh :  tuch  is  to-like, '  of  that  likenesa 
or  eort ;'  vkich  is  teJio4ike,  '  of  what  likeness  or  sort.' 

Bat  we  turn  from  compounds  like  those,  in  which  two 
ori^nally  independent  words  are  fuUy  fused  into  one,  in 
mL-aoing  and  form,  to  another  class,  of  much  higher  import- 
aace  in  the  history  of  language. 

.Let  ns  look,  first,  at  oar  vioiii /earful.  This,  upon  reflec- 
tiun,  is  a  not  less  evident  compound  than  fear-intpiring : 
our  common  adjective  fuU  ia  perfectly  recognizable  na  its 
final  member.  Yet,  though  such  be  its  palpable  origin,  it 
is,  after  nil,  a  compound  of  a  Bomewhat  different  character 
from  the  other.  The  subordinate  element/!/??,  owing  to  its 
use  in  a  similar  way  in  a  great  number  of  other  compounds, 
Buch  ts  eareftd,  truthful,  plentiful,  dutiful,  and  the  frequent 
and  bmiliar  o<wurronce  of  the  words  it  forms,  has,  to  our 
apprehension,  in  some  measure  lost  the  consciousness  of  its 
independent  character,  and  sunk  to  the  condition  of  a  mere 
fulfil,  forming  adjectives  from  nouns,  like  the  suffii  out  ia 
HUch  words  as  periloue,  riafoiu,  plenteous,  duteous.  It  ap- 
proaches, too,  the  character  of  a  su£Gi,  in  that  its  compounds 
are  not,  like  Jear-iaspirinj  and  house-top,  directly  translatable 
tia^k  into  the  elcmenta  which  form  them  :  pl&ntifiil  and  duli- 
fal  do  not  mean  '  full  of  plenty '  and  '  full  of  duty,'  but  are 
tbe  precise  equivalents  of  plenteout  and  duteoun.  We  could 
with  entire  propriety  form  an  adjective  from  a  new  noun  by 
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adSng  Jitl  to  it,  without  concerning  onrBclves  as  to  vhether 
the  correapondiog  phrase,  "  full  of  so  and  so,"  would  or  wonld 
not  make  good  Benee.  And  when  we  hear  a  Scotcbmui  say 
ftarfa',  earefu',  we  both  imdcratand  him  without  difficnltf, 
and  do  not  think  of  inquiring  whether  be  also  clips  the  ad- 
jective _^Z  to^'. 

The  word  of  opposite  meaning,  ^m-Zera,  is  not  leaa  readily 
rect^nizable  as  a  compound,  and  our  firat  impulse  is  to  see 
in  its  final  element  our  common  word  leu,  to  interpret  _/wir- 
leaa  as  meaning  '  tninut  fear,'  'deprived  of  fear,'  and  ao  '  ex- 
empt from  fear.'  A  little  study  of  the  hiatory  of  anch  words, 
however,  as  it  ia  to  be  read  in  other  dialects,  ahows  us  that 
this  is  a  miataJce,  and  that  our  lest  has  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  the  compound.  The  Anglo-Saxon  fonh  of  the  end- 
ing, leat,  is  palpably  the  adjective  leag,  which  ia  the  aamo 
with  our  word  loote  ;  anH  Jearlesi  is  primarily  'loose  from 
few,' '  free  from  fear.'  The  original  subordinate  member  of 
the  compound  haa  hero  gone  completely  through  the  process 
of  conversion  into  a  sufEx,  being  so  divorced  from  the  words 
which  are  really  akin  with  it  that  its  derivation  is  greatly 
obacured,  and  a  false  etymology  is  suggested  to  the  mind 
which  reflects  upon  it. 

Take,  again,  such  words  as  godly,  homely,  brotherly,  lovely. 
Here,  as  in  the  other  cases,  each  is  composed  of  two  parts ; 
but,  while  we  rocogniee  the  one  as  a  noun,  having  on  inde- 
pendent existence  in  the  language,  we  do  not  even  feci 
tempted  to  regard  the  other  as  anything  but  an  adjective 
suflix,  destitute  of  separate  significance ;  it  appears  in  our 
usage  only  as  an  appendage  to  other  words,  impressing  upon 
them  a  certain  modification  of  meaning.  'WTiat,  however,  is 
ita  history?  Upon  traciug  it  up  into  the  older  form  of  our 
speech,  the  Anglo-Saxon,  we  find  that  our  modem  usage  baa 
mutilated  it  aft«r  the  same  fashion  as  the  Scottish  dialect 
now  mutilates  the  ful  of  Jearful — by  dropping  off,  namely, 
an  original  final  conaonant:  its  earlier  form  was  lie.  The 
final  guttural  letter  we  find  preserved  even  to  the  present 
day  in  the  corresponding  suffixes  of  the  other  Germanic 
languages,  aa  in  the  German  lick,  Sweduh  Ziy,  Dutch  lijH, 
These  facts  lead  us  naturally  to  the  conjecture  that  the  bo- 
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called  eulfix  may  bs  nothing  more  than  a  metamorphosia  of 
out  common  adjective  like ;  and  a  reference  to  tho  oldest 
Germanic  dialect,  the  MteBo-Qothic,  puts  the  case  beyond 
all  question  ;  for  there  we  find  the  suffix  and  the  independ- 
ent adjective  to  be  in  all  reapecte  the  same,  and  the  deriva- 
tives formed  ^th  the  suffix  to  be  as  evident  compounds  with^ 
the  adjective  as  are  our  own  godlike,  childlike,  and  so  on. 
Woids  thus  composed  ore  common  in  all  the  Qermanic 
tongues;  but  we  who  speak  English  have  given  the  swoe 
Buffis  a  further  modification  of  meaning,  and  an  extension  of 
ipphcation,  which  belong  to  it  nowhere  else.  In  our  usage 
it  is  an  adverbial  suffix,  by  which  any  adjective  whatever 
may  he  converted  into  an  adverb,  as  in  truly,  badly,  fearful^, 
fiarlettlif.  In  the  old  Anglo-Saxon,  such  adverbs  were  ob- 
ilqoc  cases  of  adjectives  in  lie,  and  so,  of  course,  were 
derived  only  from  adjectives  formed  hy  this  ending  ;  the  full 
adverbial  sufGx  was  liee,  the  e  being  a  case- termination  :  in- 
Etances  are  dalice,  '  only,  singularly,'  irom  dtilic,  '  sole,  siu< 
pilar,'  literally  '  one-like ; '  leoJUce,  '  lovelily,'  from  leoJUc, 
'lovely.'  We  modems,  now,  have  Bufi'ered  the  ending  to  go 
oat  of  use  as  one  forming  adjectives,  only  retaining  the  ad- 
jectives 60  formed  which  we  have  inherited  from  the  ancient 
time  ;  but  we  have  taken  it  up  in  its  adverbial  application, 
and,  ignoring  both  its  original  character  and  its  former 
limitotioQ  to  a  single  class  of  adjectives,  apply  it  with  un. 
restricted  freedom  in  making  an  adverb  from  any  adjective 
we  choose ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  we  have  mutilated  its 
form,  casting  off  as  unnecessary  the  vowel  ending,  along 
with  the  consonant  to  which  it  was  appended.  The  history 
of  this  adverbial  suffix  is  worthy  of  special  notice,  inaamuch 
8:1  the  suffix  itself  is  tliQ  latest  addition  which  our  grammati- 
cal Hygtem  has  gained  in  the  synthetic  way,  and  as  its 
elaboration  has  taken  place  during  tho  period  when  the 
t^rowth  of  our  language  is  illustrated  hy  contemporary 
documents.  The  successive  steps  were  clearly  as  follows: 
the  adjective  like  was  first  added  to  a  number  of  nouna, 
farming  a  considerable  class  of  adjective  compounds,  like 
those  now  formed  by  uswith/B/i  ;  then,  like  the  latter  word, 
it  lost  in  a  measure  tho  consciousness  of  its  origin,  and  was 
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regardeil  rather  as  a  suffix,  forming  derivi^tiTd  adJectiTeii ; 

one  of  the  oblique  csaee  of  these  adjectivea  vraa  neit  often 
empldjed  in  on  adverbial  sense ;  and  the  use  of  the  BufGx  to 
its  extended  font)  and  with  its  modified  application  grew  in 
importance  and  frequency,  imtil  finally  it  threw  quite  into 
^tho  shade  and  supplanted  the  adjective  use — and  the  inde- 
pendent adjective  had  become  a  mere  adverbial  endiog. 
Tlie  mutilation  of  its  form  went  hand  in  hand  with  this 
obliviousness  of  its  origin  and  with  its  trausferral  to  a  new 
office ;  each  helped  on  the  other. 

Another  Gleraiauic  suf&x,  ship,  as  in  fi-iendaliip,  awti^, 
lordthip,  is  distinctly  traceable  to  its  origin  ia  the  independ- 
ent word  sAope  ;  and  its  transition  of  meaning,  from  '  form  ' 
to  '  aspect,  condition,  statat,  rank,'  though  perhaps  leaa  ob- 
vious than  those  which  we  have  already  noted,  is  evidently 
a  natural  and  easy  one. 

A  case  of  somewhat  greater  difficulty  is  presented  us  in 
such  forma  as  I  loved.  Here  the  final  d  is,  as  we  say,  the 
sign  of  the  preterit  tense,  added  to  the  root  Jove  in  order  to 
adapt  it  to  the  expression  of  past  time ;  and,  from  the  evi- 
dence presented  in  our  own  language,  no  suspicion  of  itB 
derivatioQ  from  an  independent  word  would  ever  cross  onr 
minds.  !Nor  does  the  Anglo-Saxon,  nor  any  other  of  the 
Q-ennanic  dialects  of  the  same  period,  cost  any  light  upon 
its  origin.  Since,  however,  such  a  sign  of  paat  tiuio  is  one 
of  tho  distinctive  features  of  the  Gerniauiu  group  of  tan- 
guagOB,  and  is  found  nowhere  else  in  the  greater  family  to 
which  these  belong,  we  cannot  help  assuming  that  it  has 
grown  up  in  them  since  their  separation  from  the  restoftiie 
&mily :  just  aa  the  adverbial  sulli.'L  ly,  which  is  peculiar  to 
our  own  tongue,  has  grown  up  iu  it  since  its  separation 
from  the  other  Gormanic  tongues.  It  is  therefore  a  form 
of  coruparatively  modern  introduction,  and  we  might  liopo 
to  trace  out  its  genesis.  This  is,  in  fact,  disclosed  to  us  by 
'  the  Moeso-(Jothic,  the  most  ancient  Germanic  dialect,  which 
stands  toward  the  rest  in  somewhat  the  same  relation  sa  the 
Anglo-Saxon  to  tho  Etigliah ;  in  its  primitive  and  uncor- 
rupted  forma  we  aeo  cleai-ly  that  tho  preterits  in  question 
are  made  by  appending  to  the  root  of  the  verb  the  past 
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tenso  of  another  verb,  namely  did,  from  to  do.  We  tamed  ia 
in  MffiBO-Ghjtliic  tamidSdum,  which  meana  not  less  evidently 
tiae-did-we  than  the  Anglo-Saion  s6thliee,  '  aoothly,  truly,' 
means  '  in  a  eoothJike  (truth-like)  way.'  /  loved  ia;  then, 
originally  I  love  did,  that  ie,  J  did  love — aa,  uncoasciouBly 
repeating  in  another  way  the  same  old  act  of  composition, 
ve  now  almost  as  often  Bay.  The  history  of  the  suffix  has 
been  quite  like  that  of  the  l^  of  irulff,  save  that  it  happened 
LongeF  ago,  and  ia  therefore  more  di^cult  to  read. 

All  our  illustrations  hitherto  have  been  taken  from  the 
Gennanic  part  of  our  language,  and  they  hare  all  been  forma 
«hieh  are  peculiar  to  the  O-ermanic  dialects,  and  which  we 
have  therefore,  as  already  remarked,  every  reason  to  believe 
cf  later  date  than  the  separation  of  that  group  of  dialects 
from  the  other  tongues  with  which  it  Btands  related.  Yet, 
with  the  exception  of  the  adverbial  application  of  the  suffix 
ly,  they  are  all  anterior  to  the  time  at  which  we  first  make 
acquaintance  with  any  Germanic  tongue  in  contemporary 
Tceorda,  Our  confidence  in  the  reality  of  our  etymological 
Malysia,  and  in  the  justueas  of  the  inferences  drawn  from  it, 
is  not  on  that  account  any  the  less  :  we  feel  aa  auro  that  the 
n-ords  in  queetion  were  made  by  putting  together  the  two 
pwta  into  which  each  ie  etili  resolvable  as  if  the  whole  pro- 
CMB  of  composition  had  gone  on  under  our  own  observation. 
If  thia  vere  not  bo,  if  our  conclusions  respecting  the  growth 
of  language  were  to  bo  limited  by  the  posaeBaion  of  strict 
liocumentary  evidence,  our  researches  in  linguistic  history 
would  be  stopped  almost  at  the  outset.  I'ew  languages 
hnvB  any  considerable  portion  of  their  development  illus- 
trated by  contemporary  records  ;  literature  is  wont,  at  the 
best,  to  cast  light  upon  certain  distinct  epochs  in  the  hia- 
tury  of  a  dialect,  leaving  in  obBCurity  the  intervening  periods  ; 
nor  do  we  ever,  by  such  help,  reach  a  point  at  all  nearly 
approaching  that  of  the  actual  origin  of  speech.  Hence  the 
DMesaity  resting  upon  the  etymologist  of  interrogating  the 
matarial  of  language  itself,  of  making  words  yield  up,  on 
eiamination,  their  own  history.  He  appiiea  the  analogy  of 
I'rooeasea  of  change  and  development  which  are  actually 
gobg  on  in  language  to  explain  the  earlier  restdts  of  the 
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samo  Of  lite  proceBses.  And,  if  he  work  with  duo  caution 
and  logical  Btrictticss,  bis  resulte  ore  no  more  exposed  to 
queetion  than  are  those  of  the  geologist,  who  infers,  from 
the  remaina  of  animal  and  vegetable  organiams  in  deeply- 
buried  rocks,  the  deposition  of  those  rocks  in  e.  period  when 
animal  and  vegetable  life,  analogous  with  that  of  our  own 
daj,  was  abundant. 

If,  now,  we  turn  our  attention  to  other  portions  of  our 
Euglish  speech,  to  those  which  come  to  us  from  the  Latin, 
or  which  are  of  an  ancient  and  primitive  growth,  we  note 
the  same  condition  of  things  as  prevailing  there  also.  The 
subject  admits  of  the  most  abundant  and  varied  iUustration, 
but  we  must  limit  ourselves  to  but  an  instance  or  two. 

In  the  series  of  multiplicative  numerals,  douhle,  triple, 
qitadTvple,  quintuple,  and  so  on,  we  have  a  suffix  pie,  which 
ia  the  priocipal  indicator  of  the  grammatical  quality  of  the 
words.  On.  following  them  up  into  the  Latin,  whence  we 
derive  them,  we  find  this  brief  ending  to  be  a  mutilated 
remnant  of  the  syllable  plie,  which  is  a  well-known  root, 
meaning  '  to  bend,  to  fold.'  Double  is  thus  by  origin  duplic, 
by  abbreviation  from  duo-plie,  and  is,  in  sense,  the  precise 
Latin  eijuivaleot  of  our  Germanic  word  itco-fold.  We  still 
retain  the  fuller  form  in  duplicate,  the  learned  synonym  of 
douhle. 

Again,  one  of  the  oldest  words  in  our  familiar  speech  is  am, 
the  first  person  of  the  verb  to  he,  nor  do  we  see  in  it  any  signs 
of  being  otherwise  than  simple  and  indivisible.  Aa,  how- 
ever, we  trace  its  history  of  changes  backward,  from  one  to 
another  of  the  languages  with  which  our  own  claims  kindred, 
we  are  enabled  to  discover  that  its  two  sounds  are  the  acantj 
relics  of  two  separate  elements  :  the  first,  a,  is  all  that  re- 
mains of  an  original  syllable  as,  which  expressed  the  idea  of 
existence ;  the  other,  m,  repreaeuta  an  ending,  mi,  which, 
originally  a  pronoun,  and  having  the  same  meaning  as  the 
same  word,  me,  still  has  with  ua,  was  employed  to  limit  the 
predicate  of  existence  to  the  person  speaking:  it  was,  in 
fact,  the  suffix  universally  employed,  during  the  earliest 
period  in  the  history  of  our  family  of  languages,  to  form  the 
first  persons  singular  of  verba.     Am,  then,  really  contains  a 
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YeA  and  its  subject  prononn,  and  means  '  be-I ;'  that  is, '  I 
nist.'  The  third  pereon  of  the  Bome  verb,  ie,  pi^eeases 
Tirtually  a  similar  cbaracter,  although  linguistic  usage,  in  its 
mprice,  has  dealt  somewhat  diSereatlj  'nith  it.  As  am 
stands  for  at-mi,  '  be-I,'  bo  m  stands  for  ag-li,  '  he-that ; '  we 
hare,  indeed, 'worn  off  the  second  element  altogether,  so  that 
our  M  is  the  actual  representatiTo  only  of  the  radical  Bjlla- 
ble  or;  but  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the  G^ermanic  dia- 
lects, and  of  the  other  deacendants  from  the  primitive 
tongue  in  which  was  firat  formed  the  compound  tuH,  have 
retained  at  least  the' initial  consonant  of  the  pronominal 
suffix :  iritncss  the  German  Ut,  the  Slavonian  yest,  the  Latin 
at,  the  Greek  and  Lithuanian  etti,  the  Sanscrit  atli,  and  bo 
on.  It  IB  the  same  t  which,  in  the  form  of  th  or  *,  still  does 
■enice  in  the  regular  scheme  of  conjugation  of  our  verbs,  as 
ending  of  the  third  person  singular  present :  thus,  he  loveth 

The  examples  already  given  may  sufficiently  ansver  onr 
purpose  ae  illustrations  of  the  'way  in  which  suffixes  are  pro- 
duced, and  grammatical  classes  or  categories  of  words  created, 
lie  adJectiveH  injiil,  or  the  adjectives  in  lew,  form  together 
a  related  group,  having  a  common  character,  as  derivatives 
from  nouns,  and  derivatives  possessing  a  kindred  significance, 
rtandjng  in  a  certain  like  relation  to  their  primitives,  filling 
a  certain  common  office  in  speech,  an  office  of  which  the  sign 
is  the  syllable  yi*/,  or  /m«,  their  final  member  or  suffix.  With 
fy,  this  is  still  more  notably  the  case :  the  suffix  ly  is  the 
usual  sign  of  adverbial  meaning  ;  it  makes  much  the  largest 
share  of. all  the  adverbs  wo  have,  A  final  m,  added  to  a 
verbal  root,  in  an  early  stage  of  tho  hiatory  of  our  mother- 
tODgae,  and  yet  more  anciently  an  added  syllable  mi,  made 
in  like  nmnner  the  first  persons  singular  preaent  of  verba ; 
>B  an  added  *,  standing  for  an  original  syllable  li,  does  even 
to  tho  present  day  make  our  third  persona  singular.  All 
these  grammatical  signs  were  once  independent  elements, 
words  of  distinct  moaning,  appended  to  other  words  and  com- 
pounded with  them — appended,  not  in  one  or  two  isolated 
rases  only,  but  so  often,  and  in  a  sense  so  generally  appli- 
lable,  that  they  formed  whole  classes  of  compounds.     There 
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was  notluug  about  them  Bave  this  eitenaibility  of  their  appli. 
cation  and  frequency  of  their  uae  to  disttnguiBh  their  com- 
pounds from  such  aa  kouie-tapjhrcak-nock,  forehead,  fortnight, 
and  the  others  of  the  same  class  to  which  we  liave  already 
referred^  Tet  this  was  quite  enough  to  bring  about  a  change 
of  their  recognized  character,  from  that  of  distinct  words  to 
that  of  Bon-eignificant  appendages  to  other  words.  Each 
passed  over  into  the  condition  of  &  formative  clement;  that 
is  to  say,  an  element  showing  the  logical  form,  the  gram- 
matical character,  of  a  derivative,  as  distinguished  from  its 
primitive,  the  word  to  which  the  sign  was  appended.  There 
waa  a  time  when  fear-full,  fear-loote,  fearfree,  free-making, 
fear-gtrttclc,  love-like,  love-rich,  love-tick,  love-lorn,  were  jdl 
words  of  the  same  liind,  mere  lai  combinations  ;  it  was  only 
their  different  degree  of  availability  for  answering  the  ends 
of  speech,  for  supplying  the  perceived  needs  of  espreasion, 
that  enused  two  or  three  of  them  to  assume  a  different  cha- 
racter, while  the  rest  remained  as  they  had  been. 

Often,  as  every  one  knows,  there  is  an  accumulation  of 
formative  elements  in  the  same  word.  In  truthfully,  for  ei- 
,aniple,  we  have  the  adverbial  suffix  Zy  added  to  the  primitive 
truthful;  in  which,  again,  the  adjective  sufGx  yiti  has  per- 
formed the  aame  office  toward  the  remoter  primitive  truth. 
By  the  UBO  of  a  formative  element  of  another  kind,  a  prefii, 
we  might  have  made  the  yet  more  intricate  compound  un- 
irufhfullt/.  Nay,  further,  tT^th  itself  contains  a  suffix,  and  is 
a  derivative  from  the  adjective  true,  aa  appears  from  its 
analogy  with  wealth  from  well,  width  from  wide,  strength  from 
tlrong,  and  many  other  like  words ;  and  even  true,  did  wo 
trace  its  history  to  the  beginning,  we  should  find  ending  in 
a  formative  element,  and  deriving  its  origin  from  a  verbal 
root  meaning  '  to  be  firm,  strong,  reliable.'  The  Latin  port 
of  our  language,  which  includes  most  of  our  mauy-syllabled 
words,  offers  abundant  instances  of  a  similar  complicated 
structure.  Thus,  the  term  inapplicabililieg  contains  two 
prefixes,  the  negative  in  and  the  preposition  ui/ which  means 
'  to,'  and  three  suffixes,  aile,  forming  adjectives,  ig,  forming 
abstract  nouns  from  adjectives,  and  «,  the  plural  ending,  all 
elufltered  about  the  verbal  root  pUc,  which  we  have  already 
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vxa  kself  forming  a  suffix,  in  double,  triple,  and  bo  fortJi,  aBd 
uhich  conveya  tbe  idea  of  '  bending '  or  '  folding,'  By  sue- 
cciMve  cxtcnfliona  and  modificationB  of  meaniEig,  by  trauafetral 
from  one  category  to  another  through  means  of  their  appro- 
priate aigas,  ^e  }iaTe  developed  this  eimple  idea  into  a  form 
irhicli  can  only  be  represented  by  the  loDg  paraphrase 
'nameroua  conditions  of  being  not  able  to  bend  (or  fit)  to 
jamething.' 

With  but  few  eiceptiona — which,  moreover,  are  only  ap- 
parent onea — all  the  words  of  our  language  admit  of  such 
tnalyda  as  this,  which  discovers  in  them  at  least  two 
elements,  whereof  the  one  conveys  the  central  or  fundamental 
idea,  and  the  other  indicates  a  restriction,  application,  of 
relation  of  that  idea.  Even  those  brief  vocableB  which 
appeir  to  ub  of  simplest  character  can  be  proved  either  to 
exhibit  still,  like  am  for  as-mi,  the  relic  of  a  mutilated  forma- 
tive element,  or,  like  it  for  ag-ti,  to  have  lost  ono  which 
tlicy  formerly  pottscased.  This,  then,  in  our  languai,'e  (aa  in 
tlie  whole  tomily  of  languages  to  which  ours  is  related),  is 
the  normal  constitution  of  a  word  :  it  invariably  contains  a 
radical  and  a  formal  portion  ;  it  is  made  up  of  aroot  combined 
witli  a  Euffii,  or  with  a  siiffii  and  prefix,  or  with  more  than 
one  of  each.  In  inore  technical  phra.'ic,  no  word  ia  unformed; 
no  ODO  has  been  n  mere  significant  entity,  without  dcaigna- 
ti'in  of  its  relation,  without  a  sign  putting  it  in  some  class 
or  category. 

It  is  plain,  tliorefore,  that  a  chief  portion  of  linguistic 
anal^^sis  must  consist,  not  in  the  mera  dismembering  of  such 
norda  as  we  nsually  style  compounded,  but  in  the  distiuctioa 
from  one  imothor  of  radical  and  formal  elements ;  in  the 
isobtion  of  the  central  nucleus,  or  root,  from  tho  alExes 
which  have  become  attached  to  it,  and  the  separate  rccogui- 
lion  of  each  affix,  in  its  individual  form  and  office.  But  our 
illuBtratioQB  have,  as  I  think,  made  it  not  leas  plnin  that 
there  ia  no  essential  and  ultimate  difference  in  the  two  cases  ; 
in  tho  one,  as  in  the  other,  our  process  of  analysiM  is  the  re- 
tracing of  a  prerioUB  syntheBis,  whereby  two  independent 
elements  were  combined  and  integrated.  That  this  is  so  to 
■  n  extent  is  a  truth  so  palpable  as  to  admit  of  neither 
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denial  nor  doubt.  Had  there  been  in  the  Germanic  lan- 
guages DO  Bucb  adjective  ^Jiill,  no  iucb  derivatire  adjactifes 
atjearful  and  truthfid  would  have  grown  up  in  them  ;  if  they 
bad  posaeBsed  no  adjectivo  like,  they  would  never  have  gained 
Buch  adjectives  aa  godly  and  lovely,  nor  such  adverbs  aa/eor- 
Jitlly  and  truly.  So  also  with  Jnendthip,  with  loved,  with 
am  and  it,  and  the  reBt.  !N'o  incouBiderable  number  of  the 
formative  elements  of  our  tongue,  in  every  department  of 
grammar  and  of  word-formation,  can  be  thus  traced  bock  to 
independent  words,  with  which  they  were  at  first  identical, 
out  of  which  they  have  grown.  It  ia  true,  at  the  aame  time, 
that  a  still  larger  number  do  not  allow  their  origin  to  be 
discovered.  But  we  have  not,  on  that  account,  the  right  to 
conclude  that  their  history  is  not  of  the  aame  character.  In 
grammar,  aB  everywhere  else,  like  effects  presuppoae  like 
causes.  yfa  have  seen  how  the  formative  elements  are 
liable  to  become  corrupted  and  altered,  bo  that  the  sigQB  of 
their  origin  are  obscured,  and  may  even  be  obliterated.  The 
Jv.ll  in  truikfiil  is  easy  enough  to  recognize,  but  a  little  his- 
torical research  is  necessary  in  order  to  show  ub  the  like 
which  is  contained  in  tmly.  Sateful  is,  for  aught  we  know, 
aa  old  a  compound  as  losely,  bat  linguistic  usage  has  chanced 
to  be  more  merciful  to  the  evidence  of  descent  in  the  former 
case  than  in  the  latter.  A  yet  more  penetrating  investiga- 
tion is  rcijuired  ere  we  discover  our  pronoun  me  in  the  word 
am,  or  our  imperfect  did  in  I  loved;  and,  but  for  the  happy 
chance  that  preserved  to  us  the  one  or  two  fragmentuy 
manuscripts  in  which  are  contained  our  only  records  of 
MosBo-Oothic  speech,  the  genesis  of  the  latter  form  would 
always  have  remained  an  unsolved  problem,  a  subject  for  in- 
genious conjecture,  but  beyond  the  reach  of  demonBtmtton. 
The  loBB  of  each  intermediate  stage,  coming  between  any 
given  dialect  and  its  remotest  ancestor,  wipes  out  a  portion 
of  the  evidence  which  would  explain  the  origin  of  its  forms. 
If  ^Boglish  stood  ^1  alono  among  the  other  languages  of  the 
earth,  but  an  insignificant  part  of  its  word-hiatory  could  be 
read ;  its  kindred  dialects,  contemporary  and  older,  help  us 
to  the  discovery  of  a  much  larger  portion ;  and  the  proservar 
tion  of  authentic  records  of  every  period  of  ita  life  would. 
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18  we  cannot  heeitate  to  bdKeve,  make  clear  the  rest.  There 
ii  no  break  in  the  chain  cf  amjogical  reasoning  which  com- 
pel* the  Unguiatiic'atudeat  to  the  coAviction  that  his  analyses 
itre  everywhere  real,  and  distinguiih  those  elements  by  the 
Ktual  combination  of  which  words  were  originally  made  up. 
On  this  conviction  reats,  for  him,  the  value  of  his  analytical 
proceaaes :  if  they  are  to  be  regarded  aa  in  part  bistorical 
ind  real,  in  pari  only  theoretical  and  illueory,  his  researches 
into  the  hiatoiy  of  language  are  baffled  j  he  is  in  pursuit  of 
t  pluuttoiD,  and  not  of  truth . 

Wherever,  then,  our  study  of  words  brings  us  to  the  re- 
cognition of  an  element  having  a  distinct  meaning  and  office, 
employed  in  combination  with  other  elements  for  the  uses  of 
eipression,  there  we  moat  recognize  an  originally  independ- 
ent entity.  The  parts  of  our  words  were  6nco  themselves 
words. 

3ome  of  tbo  remoter  consoquencBs  involved  in  this  prin- 
ciple will  engage  our  attention  at  a  more  advanced  Btage  of 
onr  inquiries  into  the  history  of  human  speech  ;  our  present 
purpose  only  requires  ua  to  notice  that,  sinco  all  known 
voida  have  been  constructed  by  putting  together  previously 
existing  items  of  apcech,  the  combination  of  old  materials 
into  new  forms,  the  making  of  compounds,  with  frequent  ac- 
companying reduction  of  one  of  their  members  to  a  merely 
formal  significance,  ia  a  very  prominent  part  of  the  median* 
am  of  language,  one  of  the  most  fundamental  and  important 
of  the  procosaes  by  which  are  carried  on  its  porpetual 
growth  and  change,  ita  organic  development.  What  other 
proc^uea  are  the  concomitants  and  auxiliaries  of  this  one 
we  aludl  go  on  to  inquire  in  the  next  lecture. 
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PIioDFtio  change;  ita  groUDi),  action  oa  compound  irorda,  part  ia  tvori]- 
isaking,  and  destractive  cETects.  Replacement  of  one  mode  or  furmal 
dutuiction  by  another.  Extension  of  nnalogieR.  Alxilitlon  of  valuable 
diftinotiong.  Conversion  of  sounds  into  one  another.  I'hysioal  ch&- 
mcterfl  of  olphnbetio  souDiU;  physical  Bchemeof  the  Engliah  alphabet. 
ObEolcBociice  and  loss  of  nords.  Changes  of  meaning;  tbeir  ground 
and  methods.  Variety  of  tnennings  of  one  word.  Synonjnia. 
Conversion  of  physical  into  spirituid  meAiimg.  Attenuation  of  mann- 
ing; production  of  form-irordB.  Variety  of  derivatives  from  one 
pot.  Unrcftuctivenees  of  the  process  of  mokiog  Dames  and  forms. 
Conceptions  anleilnlo  tlicir  names.  Reason  of  n  name  Iiistorical,  and 
founded  in  convenience,  not  neccsaity.  Insignitlcouea  of  derivation 
in  practical  use  of  iangunge. 

It  will  be  our  present  taak  to  continue  tlie  cxaiuinatton 
nnd  illustration  of  the  proceaaca  of  linguistic  growth  wbich 
we  began  itt  our  last  interview.  Wo  completed  at  that  time 
our  preliminary  inquiries  into  tbo  mode  of  prcecrvation  nnd 
ti'OQsraisEion  of  limguage,  (ind  were  guided  by  them  to  a 
recognition  of  tbo  truo  nature  of  the  force  wLiuh  alone  is 
efficient  in  all  the  operations  of  linguistic  life — the  events, 
B3  we  may  more  properly  etyle  them,  of  linguiBtic  hiatory.  It 
wns  found  to  be  the  will  of  men :  every  word  that  exists, 
esiste  only  as  it  is  uttered  or  written  by  the  Toluntarj'  effort  ■ 
of  human  organs  ;  it  ia  changed  only  by  an  action  proceeding 
from  individuals,  and  ratified  by  the  general  consent  of  Bpenk- 
crs  and  writers.  Language,  then,  is  neither  an  orgnuism 
nor  a  physical  product ;  and  its  study  is  not  a  phjuical  but 
a  moral  scionco,  a  branch  of  the  history  of  tlie  human  raco 
and  of  hitman  institutions.     The  method  of  its  iuvestigatioa 
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i«  biitoricail,  an  endeavour  to  trace  bitckward,~eTeu  to  the 
^.'5iIming,  if  the  recorded  evidence  permit — the  proceBseB 
\'^  nhich  our  o'wn  speech,  or  human  speech  in  generEJ,  has 
irttine  what  it  is,  and  to  discover  the  rationale  of  those  pro- 
i\'-j»,  the  infiueocee  under  vhich  the^  have  been  carried 
nn.aad  the  ends  which  thej  have  been  intended  to  suhserve. 
We  took  ap  first,  accordingly,  the  process  of  combination 
of  old  material  in  language  into  new  forms,  and  exhibited  its 
imitcrsal  agency  in  the  production  of  the  present  constitu- 
enta  of  speech.  Wot  only  are  words  pnt  together  to  form 
nkt  to  our  sense  are  and  still  remain  ordinary  compounds, 
but  auch  compounds  are  Airther  fused  into  a  deceitful  like* 
new  to  simple  vocabiea ;  or,  what  is  of  yet  more  frequent 
"cinurence  and  more  important  bearing,  one  of  their  mem- 
l:n  sinks  to  a  subordinate  position,  and  becomes  a  suffix, 
without  recogni/.ed  separate  signification.  This,  it  was 
chimed,  is  the  way  in  which  all  formative  elements,  all  signs 
cf  grammatical  categories,  have  originated ;  and  as  every 
nord  ia  our  language  cither  contains,  or  has  contained  and 
fcten  deprived  of,  a  formative  element,  or  more  than  one,  the 
proccOT  of  composition  is  one  whoso  range  and  importance 
in  linguistic  history  cannot  easily  be  over-estimated. 

But  the  same  examples  on  which  we  relied  to  show  how, 
end  how  extensively,  words  are  compounded  together  and 
ti>nni  produced,  have  shown  us  not  less  clearly  that  mutila- 
ti')n  and  loss  of  the  elements  employed  by  language,  and  of 
the  compounds  and  forms  into  which  they  enter,  are  also 
conttant  accompaniments  of  linguistic  growth.  "  All  that 
ii  bora  must  did  "  seems  a  law  almost  as  inexorable  in  the 
doDuun  of  sx>eech  as  in  that  of  organic  life.  We  have  next 
to  torn  onr  attention  to  the  principles  underlying  this  de- 
partment of  lingnistic  change,  and  to  some  of  the  modes  of 
its  action  and  the  effects  which  it  produces. 

And  the  first  and  most  important  principle  which  we 
liave  to  notice,  the  one  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  nearly 
all  phonetic  change  in  language,  is  the  tendency,  already 
alluded  to  and  briefly  illustrated  iu  our  first  lecture,  to  make 
tiie  work  of  utterance  easier  to  the  speaker,  to  put  a  more 
£uile  in  the  stead  of  a  more  difficult  sound  or  combination 
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of  sounds,  luid  to  get  rid  altogether  of  what  is  unnecessftr; 
in  the  words  we  nae.  All  articulate  sounds  are  produced  by 
effort,  by  expenditure  of  muscular  energy,  iu  the  lunga, 
throat,  and  mouth.  This  effort,  like  ovory  other  which  man 
makes,  he  has  an  instinctive  disposition  to  seek  relief  from, 
to  avoid :  we  may  call  it  lazinesB,  or  we  may  call  it  economy ; 
it  is,  in  iact,  either  the  one  or  the  other,  accosiing  to  the 
circumstances  of  each  separoto  case :  it  is  laziness  when  it 
gives  up  more  thtai  it  gains  ;  economy,  when  it  gains  more 
than  it  abandons.  Every  item  of  language  is  subject  to  its 
influence,  and  it  works  itself  out  in  greatly  various  ways ; 
we  will  give  our  first  consideration  to  the  manner  in  whicli 
its  action  aocompaaica,  aids,  and  modifica  that  of  the  proccst 
of  composition  of  old  material  into  now  forms,  as  last  set 
forth.  For  it  ia  composition,  the  building  up  of  words  out 
of  elements  formerly  independent,  that  opens  a  wide  field 
to  the  operation  of  phonetic  change,  and  at  the  same  time 
gives  it  its  highest  importance  as  an  agency  in  the  produc- 
tion  and  modification  of  langut^e.  If  all  words  were  of 
simple  structure  and  brief  form,  their  alterntions  would  be 
confined  within  comparatively  narrow  limits,  and  would  be 
of  inferior  consequence  as  constituting  one  of  the  precessea 
of  linguistic  growth.  Our  adjective  like,  for  example,  is  but 
slightly  altered  in  our  usage  from  the  form  which  it  had  in 
the  Anglo-Saxon  (He)  and  the  Moeso-Gothic  (Veti) ;  while, 
in  the  compounds  into  which  it  has  entered,  it  ia  mutilated 
even  past  recognition :  in  the  adjectives  and  adverbs  like 
ffodly  and  tntly,  it  has  been  deprived  of  its  final  consonant ; 
in  such  and  which  (A.-S.  itcylc,  hwyle;  M.-G-.  *waleik,  haaleik), 
it  has  saved  only  the  final  consonant,  and  that  in  a  greatly 
modified  shape.  Our  preterit  did  is,  indeed,  but  a  remnant 
of  its  older  self,  but  in  loce-d  it  has  reached  a  much  lover 
stage  of  reduction. 

The  reason  which  makes  phonetic  change  rifeat  in  lin- 
guistic combinations  is  the  same  with  that  which  creates  the 
possibility  of  any  phonetic  change  at  all  in  language.  It  is 
inherent  in  the  nature  of  a  word,  and  its  relation  to  tbo 
idea  which  it  representa.     ^viord,  as  we  have  already  seen, 

not  the  natural  reflection  of  an  idea,  nor  ita  dcscriptiou, 
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nor  its  dfiliiiition ;  it  is  only  its  desig;natioii,  an  arbitnuy 
ittd  conveutioni^  sign,  with  which  we  learn  to  associate  it. 
Hence  it  has  no  iiitemal  force  conservative  of  its  identity, 
but  ia  exposed  to  all  the  changes  which  ostemal  circum- 
itances,  the  needs  of  practical  use,  the  convcjiienco  and 
caprice  of  thoae  who  employ  it,  may  suggest.  When  we 
hire  once  fimned  a  compouad,  and  applied  it  to  a  given 
purpose,  we  are  not  at  all  solicitous  to  keep  up  the  memory 
of  its  origin  ;  we  are,  rather,  ready  to  forget  it.  The  word 
once  coined,  we  accept  it  aa  an  integral  representative  of 
the  conception  to  which  we  attach  it,  and  give  our  whole 
attention  to  that,  not  concerning  ourselves  about  its  deriva- 
tion, or  its  etymological  aptness.  Practical  convenicnco  be- 
I'uiQca  the  paramount  consideration,  to  which  every  othei*  is 
made  to  give  way.  Lot  us  look  at  an  example  or  two.  There 
ia  a  certain  claaa  of  iusecto,  the  most  brilliant  and  beautiful 
which  the  entomologist  knows.  Its  most  common  spoties, 
hoth  in  the  Old  world  and  the  New,  are  of  a  yellow  colour; 
I'londs  of  these  yellow  flutt^rcrs,  at  certain  scafiona,  swarm 
upon  the  roads  and  fill  the  air.  Because,  now,  butter  is  or 
ujight  to  be  yellow,  our  simple  and  imromantic  ancestors  j 
called  the  insect  in  question  the  hutterfli/,  as  they  called  a  cer- 
ttin  familiar  yellow  flower  the  buttercup.  In  oiir  usage,  this 
wurd  has  become  the  name,  not  of  tho  yellow  species  only, 
but  of  the  whole  class.  And,  though  its  form  is  unmuttlated, 
and  itit  compoBition  as  clear  aa  on  the  day  when  the  words 
<rere  first  put  together  to  make  it,  probably  not  one  person 
in  a  hundred  of  those  who  employ  it  has  ever  thought  of  its 
origin,  or  considered  why  it  was  applied  to  the  use  in  which 
it  serves  him.  Wo  no  longer  invest  it  with  the  paltry  and 
pruitaic  associations  which,  from  its  derivation,  would  naturally 
cluster  about  it;  ib  has  become,  from  long  alliance  in  our 
ftinnghte  with  the  elegant  creatures  which  it  designates,  in- 
rtinct  with  poetic  beauty  and  grace. 

Again,  some  ancient  navigator,  who  discovered  a  certain 
huge  island  on  tlie  nortb-eastern  coast  of  America,  had  not 
ingenuity  enough  to  devise  a  better  appellation  for  it  than 
the  neuf-Jound  land.  SUi:h  a  name  was  evidently  no  mora 
applicable  to  this  than  to  any  other  of  the  newly-discovered 
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regions  in  that  age  of  diseoTery,  yet  men  learned  by  degrees 
to  employ  it  as  the  proper  title  of  this  particular  iBland. 
At  first,  doubtless,  tliey  pronounced  it  distinctly,  new-found 
land  ;  but  no  aooner  had  the  words  fully  acquired  the  charac- 
ter of  a  specific  name  for  a  single  thing,  than  they  began  to 
receire  the  stamp  of  formal  unity,  by  the  accentuation  of  one 
of  the  three  syllables,  and  the  subordination  <i^he  rest,  in 
quantity  and  distinctness  of  tone.  Tbero  was,  to  be  sure,  a 
difficult  about  deciding  which  of  three  constituents  of  so 
nearly  equal  value  should  receive  the  principal  stress  of 
voice,  and  onr  practice  Tariea  even  now  between  Nevfoani- 
land  and  N^foundlani,  while  we  occasionally  even  hew  JTew- 
foSndldnd :  but  good  nsago  will  finally  decide  in  favour  of 
ono  of  these  modes,  and  will  reject  the  others.  How  little 
is  the  primary  moaning  of  tho  compound  present  to  the 
minds  of  those  who  utter  it !  And  when,  transferring  the 
name  of  the  island  to  one  of  its  moat  noted  products,  we 
speak  of  somo  one  as  "  the  fortunate  owner  of  a,  fine  New- 
foimdlaod,"  how  little  we  realize  that,  in  terms,  wo  are  as- 
aerting  his  lordship  over  a  recently  discovered  territory  I 

The  two  words  which  we  have  instanced  have  suffered  no 
modification,  or  only  a  very  slight  one,  of  their  original  fonn 
since  they  were  put  together  out  of  separate  elements.  But  it 
is  clear  enough  that  this  readiness  to  forget  the  etymologi- 
cal meaning  of  a  word  in  favour  of  its  derivative  application, 
to  sink  its  native  condition  in  its  of&cial  character,  prepares 
tlie  way  for  mutilation  and  mutation.  We  have  put  toge- 
ther, to  form  the  title  of  a  certain  petty  naval  officer,  the 
two  words  hoat  and  swain,  and  we  know  what  the  word 
mealia,  and  why  :  the  sailors,  too,  know  what,  but  the  why 
ia  a  matter  of  indifierence  to  them  ;  they  have  no  leisure  for 
a  full  pronunciation  of  such  cumbrous  compounds  as  boaU 
twain;  they  cut  it  down  to  hot'n ;  and  it  is  a  chance  if  a 
single  one  among  them  who  has  not  learned  to  read  and 
write  can  tell  you  how  he  of  the  whistle  cornea  by  such  a  title. 
So  also,  the  mariner  calls  tc'gal'nta'U  what  we  land-lubbers 
know  by  the  more  otymologically  correct,  but  more  lumber- 
ing, name  of  fopgallantsaiU.  And  these  are  but  typical  ex. 
unplos  of  what  has  been  the  history  of  language  &om  tlie 
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begmnbg.  No  sooaer  have  men  coined  &  word  tian  they 
hare  be^in — ^not,  of  course,  with  deliberate  forethought, 
but  tpoutoucouBly,  and  as  it  wero  uncossciooaly — to  see 
boir  the  time  and  labour  expended  in  ita  utterance  could  be 
MonomJEed,  liow  any  complicated  and  difficult  combination 
of  ROUDds  which  it  presented  could  be  worked  over  into  a 
■bape  better  adapted  for  fluent  utterance,  how  it  could  be 
raatruted  into  a  briefer  form,  what  part  of  it  could  be 
spired  without  loaa  of  intelligibility. 

Thus — to  recur  to  some  of  our  former  illustrationa — sa 
won  as  we  are  ready  to  forego  our  eeparato  memory  of  the 
fODstitucnts  of  such  compounda  as  break-fast,  jore-heod,  four- 
ten-niyht,  that  wo  may  give  a  more  concentrated  attention  to 
the  unity  of  signification  which  we  confer  upon  them,  we  bo- 
fin  to  convert  them  into  hr^akfaetifSre'diJ^tntt.  And  the 
ewe  IB  the  same  with  all  those  combinations  out  of  which  grow 
fiimiative  elements  and  forma.  While  we  have  clearly  in  ntind 
tbo  gencifiB  o(  ffod-liie,  father-like,  and  so  forth,  we  oro  little 
likely  to  mutilate  either  part  of  thorn :  our  apprehension  of 
tlie  ktter  clement  aa  no  longer  coordinate  with  the  former, 
liLit  as  au  appendage  to  it,  imprcaaing  upon  it  a  modification 
.if  meaning,  and  our  reduction  of  the  subordinate  clement  to 
/y,  thus  turning  the  words  into  godly  and  fatherly,  are  pro- 
afneo  that  go  hand  in  hand  together,  each  helping  the  other. 

This  brings  ub  to  a  recognition  of  the  important  and  valu- 
able part  played  by  the  tendency  to  cose  of  utterance,  and 
by  the  phonetic  changes  which  it  prompts,  in  the  eonatruc- 
tion  of  Ijie  fabric  of  language.  If  a.  word  is  to  be  taken 
fully  out  of  the  condition  of  conatitucnt  member  of  a  com- 
pound, and  made  a  formative  element,  if  a  compound  is  thua 
lo  be  converted  into  a  form,  or  otherwise  fused  together  into 
an  integral  word,  it  must  be  by  the  help  of  some  eztomal 
modification.  Our  words  thankful,  fearful,  truthful,  and 
iheir  like,  are,  by  onr  too  present  apprehension  of  the  inde- 
pendent significance  of  their  final  syllable,  kept  out  of  the 
category  of  pure  derivatives.  Phonetic  corruption  makes 
the  difierence  between  a  gonuiQe  form-word,  like  godly,  and 
a  combination  like  godlike,  which  is  far  less  plastic  and 
adaptable  to  the  varying  needs  of  practical  use  ;  it  makes  tlie 
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difference  between  a  eynthetic  combination,  like  I  loved,  uid 
a  mere  analytic  collocation,  like  I  did  kive.  It  alone  rcndcn 
possible  true  gnunmaticBl  fonng,  wbicb  make  the  wealth  and 
powei  of  every  inflective  language.  "We  sometimes  laugh  at 
the  uawieldinesa  of  the  compoundB  which  our  neighbour  lan- 
guage, the  German,  bo  abundantly  ailniits ;  words  like  Ritter- 
ffuUbesitzer,  '  knight's-propertj-poflsesaor,'  or  SchuJimaeher- 
handwerk,  '  cobbler'a-trade,'  seem  to  us  too  cumbrous  for  use; 
hut  half  the  vocables  in  our  own  tongue  would  be  as  bulky 
and  awkwsj-d,  but  for  the  abbreviation  which  phonetic  change 
has  wrought  upon  tbem.  Without  it,  such  complicated  de- 
rivatives as  wUrvf}^/i^Ul/,  inapplicabililiet,  would  have  no 
advantage  over  the  tedious  paraphrases  with  which  wc  should 
now  render  their  precise  etymological  meaning. 

Change,  retrenchment,  mutilation,  disguise  of  derivation  is, 
then,  both  the  inevitable  and  the  desirable  accompaniment  of 
euch  composition  aa  has  fonned  the  vocabulary  of  our  spoken 
tongue'  It  stands  connected  with  t^indoncios  of  essential 
consequence,  and  is  part  of  the  wise  economy  of  apcech.  It 
confaributes  to  coneisoneas  and  force  of  eipresfliou.  ItB  ihe 
sign  and  means  of  the  integration  of  words.  It  disencum- 
bers terms  of  traditional  remembrances,  which  would  other- 
wise disturb  the  unity  of  attention  that  ought  to  be  conccn- 
ti«ted  upon  the  sign  in  its  relation  to  the  thing  signified.  It 
makes  of  a  word,  instead  of  a  congeries  of  independent  enti- 
ties, held  together  by  a  loose  bond  and  equally  crowding 
themselves  upon  the  apprehension,  a  unity,  composed  of  duly 
subordinated  ports. 

But  the  tendency  which  works  out  these  valuable  results 
is,  at  the  same  time,  a  blind,  or,  to  speak,  mora  exactly,  an 
unreflecting  one,  and  its  action  is  also  in  no  small  measure 
destructive  ;  it  pulls  down  the  very  edifice  which  it  helps  to 
build.  Its  direct  aim  is  simply  ease  and  convenience ;  it 
seeks,  as  we  have  seen,  to  save  time  and  labour  to  the  users 
of  language.  There  may  be,  it  is  evident,  waste  as  well  as 
economy  in  the  gratiflcation  of  such  a  tendency  ;  abbreviation 
may  be  carried  beyond  tbe  limits  of  that  whiiih  can  be  well 
dispensed  with ;  ease  and  convenience  may  be  consulted  by 
the  sacrifice  of  what  is  of  worth,  as  well  as  by  the  rejection 
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of  nbat  ia  uimeceasary.  No  languago,  mdeud,  in  the 
moutha  of  a  people  sot  undergoing  mental  and  nioral  im- 
poifrishment,  gives  up,  upon  the  whole,  auy  of  its  resources 
ofeipresaioD,  leta  go  auglit  of  essential  value  for  which  it 
i'ln  not  retain  or  provide  an  cquivaleut.  But  an  item  may 
be  dropped  hero  and  there,  which,  upon  reflection,  seems  a 
regrettable  loea.  And  a  language  may,  at  lea3t,  become 
greatly  altered  by  the  eiceBHive  prevalence  of  the  wearing- 
out  processes,  abandoning  much  which  in  other  and  kindred 
lingiiagea  ia  retained  and  valued.  ^  is  tbe  more  'necesBary 
tbt  wo  take  notice  of  the  disorganizing  and  dcatnictivo 
workings  of  this  tendeucy,  inasmuch  as  our  English  speech 
ij,  ibovc  all  other  cultivated  tonguee  upon  the  face  of  the 
rarlh,  the  one  in  which  they  have  brought  about  the  most 
tailieal  and  eweeping  changes. 

It  has  already  boon  remarked  (p.  62)  that,  in  the  curliest 
traceable  stage  of  growth  of  our  language,  the  first  person 
niiigular  of  its  verbs  was  formed  by  an  ending  mi,  of  which 
t!ie  Bt  in  am  ia  a  relic,  and  the  only  one  which  we  have  left. 
la  lAtln,  too,  it  remains  in  the  present  indicative  of  only 
two  words,  turn  and  inquam,  and  in  Greek,  in  the  eompara- 
ticclyunatl  class  of"  verbs  in  mi,"  like  tilhemi,  didirmi.  But 
the  history  of  verbal  conjugation  can  be  better  illustrated  by 
considering  the  changes  wrought  upon  another  net  of  endings, 
those  of  the  plural.  At  the  same  early  period  of  its  develop- 
me;)t,  the  tongue  from  which  ours  is  descended  had  an 
elaborate  series  of  torminationa  to  denote  the  first,  second, 
and  third  persons  plural  of  its  verbs.  In  the  oldest  form  in 
wbich  we  can  trace  them — when,  however,  they  had  already 
acquired  tbe  character  of  true  formative  elements — they 
were  mati,  faai,  and  nli.  By  origin,  they  were  pronominal 
compounds,  which  had  "  grown  on  "  to  the  end  of  the  verbal 
root — that  ia  to  aay,  had  first  been  habitually  spoken  in  con- 
nection with  the  root,  then  attached  to  it,  and  finally  inte- 
grated  with  it,  in  the  manner  already  illustrated :  they 
meant  respectively,  '  I  and  thou ',  i.e.  '  we  ' ;  'he  and  thou ', 
j-e.  '  ye ' ;  and  '  they  '.  Thus  lagamaii,  Jagatati,  laganli,  for 
instunte,  signified  at  first,  in  a  manner  patent  to  every 
«peaker'9apprchenaion,'lio-we','lie-y6','lie-they' :  it  would 
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have  Beemed  aa  auperfluous,  in  using  these  forms,  to  put  tiie 
subject  pronouns  a  second  time  before  them,  aa  it  voutd  seem 
to  us  now  to  say  I  did  loved,  for  Iloscil.  But  the  consciouB- 
noHs  of  the  origin  of  tho  endings  becoming  dimmed,  and  their 
independent  meaning  lost  from  view,  thej  were  left  to  under- 
go tho  inevitable  process  of  reduction  to  a  simpler  form. 
Ab  they  appear  in  the  Latin,  they  have  suffered  a  first  pro- 
cess of  abbreviation,  by  rejection  of  the  final  vowel  of  eaeht 
they  have  become  mug,  tis,  and  »^,  us  in  legimu*,  legitis,  le- 
gunt,  '  wo  road,  ye  read,  they  read.'  The  ancient  Gtothic, 
the  most  primitive  of  tho  Qcnnanic  dialects,  cshibits  tbem  in 
a  yet  succincter  fonu,  the  first  two  having  been  cut  down  to 
their  initial  letter  only  :  thus,  llgani,  ligith,  ligand.  Thus  far, 
caob  ending  Irne,  through  all  its  chajigea,  prcscn-ed  its  identity, 
and  IB  adequate  to  its  oflico  ;  however  mutilatod  and  corrupt^'d 
in  fonn,  they  are  still  well  distinguished  from  one  another, 
and  sniEciently  characteristic.  Hut  it  was  now  coming  to  be 
usual  to  put  tlio  pronouns  before  tlie  verb  in  speaking.  At 
first  added  occasionally,  for  greater  emphasis,  tlioy  had,  as  tho 
pronominal  cbamcf«r  of  tho  endings  faded  altogether  from 
memory,  become  customary  attendants  of  the  verb  in  all  the 
persons — save  as,  in  tho  third  person,  their  place  waa  taken 
by  the  more  varied  subject*  which  that  person  admits.  Since, 
then,  the  expressed  subjecta  were  of  themselves  enough  to 
indicate  the  person,  distinctive  endings  were  no  longer ' 
needed.  Under  the  influence  of  this  consideration,  the  An- 
glo-Saion  had  reduced  all  the  plural  temiinationa  to  one — ath 
in  the  present,  on  in  the  imperfect — saying  «w  licgath,  ge  lic- 
gath,  hi  licgaih.  Although  this  last  was,  in  its  inception, 
much  such  a  blunder  as  is  now  committed  b^  the  vulgar  among 
ourselves  who  say  I  is,  says  I,  and  so  on,  it  was  adopted  and 
ratified  by  the  community,  be<^aus6  it  was  only  a  carrying  out 
of  the  legitimate  tendency  to  neglect  and  elimiuato  distinctions 
which  are  practically  unnecessary ;  and  all  the  other  Ger- 
manic dialects  have  done  the  same  thing,  in  whole  or  in  part. 
We,  finally,  have  carried  tho  process  to  its  furthest  pos- 
sible limit,  by  casting  off  the  suffixes  altogether ;  itnd  with 
them,  in  this  particular  verb,  even  the  final  consonant  of  the 
root :  as  we  say  I  He,  so  we  also  say  we  He,  ye  lie,  fhry  lie. 
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We  do  not  feel  that  we  haTe  thua  sacrificed  augbt  of  that  iia- 
tiuetnees  of  espresgion  whicli  shoiild  be  aimed  at  in  language  ; 
wtlie  is  not  Icfla  unambiguouB  than  lagamati;  it  ia,  in  fact, 
t  compoaition  of  equivalent  elemcnta  in  another  mode  ;  juet 
u  I  did  love  is,  in  a  different  form,  tho  same  combinatioD 
■ith  I  loved. 

In  the  dcelcnBion  of  our  nouns  we  have  effected  a  more 
thorough  revolution,  if  that  be  possible,  than  in  the  conjuga- 
tion of  our  TOrbs.  The  ancient  tongue  from,  which  our  Eng- 
lish is  the  remote  descendant  inflected  its  nouns,  substantive 
and  adjective,  in  tliree  numbers,  each  containing  eight  cases. 
Of  the  numbers,  the  Anglo-Saxon  had  almost  wholly  given 
np  one,  the  dual,  retaining  only  sc^ulty  relics  of  it  in  the  pro- 
nouns ;  and,  of  the  cases,  it  had  in  familiar  uae  but  four — the 
nomifiatire,  genitive,  dative,  and  accusative — with  traces  of  a 
Sfth,  the  instruniental.  The  dual,  indeed,  on  account  of  its 
little  practical  value,  baa  disappeared  in  nearly  all  the  modem 
languagcsof  our  family,  its  duties  being  nsaumcd  by  tho  plural; 
Bid  the  propositions  have  long  been  usurping  tho  office  of  tho 
case-endinga,  and  rendering  these  dispensable.  In  English, 
now,  ati  inflection  of  tho  adjective  ha«  gone  out  of  use,  tmd 
wc  have  saved  for  our  substantivea  only  ono  of  tho  cases,  the 
Reaitive  or  poasessive — to  which  a  few  of  the  pronouns  add 
aiao  an  accusative  or  objective :  thus,  Ac,  his,  him,  they,  iheir, 
(i«r,  etc.  Here,  too,  wo  should  be  loth  to  acknowledge  that 
WE  have  pven  up  what  tho  true  purposes  of  language  required 
OS  to  keep,  that  we  can  speak  our  minds  any  less  distinctly 
than  our  ancestors  could,  with  all  their  apparatus  of  inflections. 

A  remarkable  example  of  the  total  abandonment  of  a  con- 
spicuous department  of  grammatical  structure,  without  any 
compensating  substitution,  is  furnished  in  our  treatment  of 
the  matter  of  gender.  The  grammatical  distinction  of  words 
as  masculino,  feminine,  or  neuter,  by  difi'erencca  of  tennina- 
tion  and  differences  of  declension,  had  been  from  tho  very 
earliest  period  the  practice  of  all  tho  languages  of  tho  family 
to  whicli  the  Ejiglish  belongs.  It  was  applied  not  alone  to 
names  of  objects  actually  poKses,sod  of  sex,  but  to  all,  of  what- 
ever kind,  even  to  intellectual  and  abstract  terms  ;  the  whole 
language  was  tho  scene  of  an  immense  peraoniiication,  whore- 
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b/Bexual  qualities  were  attributed  to  everything  in  tho  world 
both  of  nature  and  of  miiid  :  often  on  tho  ground  of  conccp- 
tnon§  and  analogies  which  wo  find  it  esceBeively  difficult  to 
rcpogiiiKe  and  appreciate.  This  state  of  things  stUl  prevailed 
in  the  Anglo- SuJton :  nouns  wore  maaculino,  feminino,  and 
neuter,  according  to  tho  ancient  tradition  (for  example,  tSth, 
'  tooth,'  was  maeculiuo  j  «yn,  '  ain,'  waa  feminine  ;  and  vnf, 
'  wife,  woman,'  waa  neuter)  ;  and  cTcry  adjective  and  adjec- 
tive-pronoun was  declined  in  tho  three  genders,  and  made  to 
agree  with  ita  noun  in  gonder  as  wrtl  as  in  number  and  case, 
just  as  if  it  were  Latin  or  Greek.  But  in  that  vast  decay 
and  ruiu  of  grammatical  forms  which  attended  the  elaboration 
of  our  modem  English  out  of  its  Saxon  and  Norman  elements, 
tho  diatinctivo  suffixes  of  gonder  oud  declension  have  d)sap< 
peared  along  with  the  rest ;  and  with  them  has  disappear^ 
this  whole  schomoofartificiid  distinctions,  of  such  immemorial 
antiquity  and  wide  acceptance.  It  has  completely  passed  irom 
our  memory  and  our  conception,  leaving  not  a  trace  behind ; 
tho  few  pronominal  forms  indioalivo  of  sex  which  we  have 
saved — namely,  he,  ghe,  it,  ItU  and  him,  ler,  and  iU — we  use 
only  according  to  tho  rcquirementa  of  actual  sex  or  its 
absence,  or  to  help  a  poetio  perBonifieatiou  j  and  we  think  it 
very  inconvenient,  and  even  hardly  fair,  that,  iu  learning 
French  and  German,  wo  are  called  upon  to  burden  ourselves 
with  arbitrary  and  unpractical  distinctions  of  grammatical 
gender. 

The  diKposItion  to  rid  our  words  of  whatever  in  them 
is  superfluous,  or  can  be  spared  without  detriment  to  dis- 
tinctness of  expression,  has  led  in  our  language,  as  iu  many 
others,  to  curious  replacements  of  an  earlier  mode  of  indicat- 
ing meaning  by  one  of  later  date,  and  of  inorganic  origio — 
that  is  to  say,  not  produced  for  the  purpose  to  which  it 
is  applied.  Thus  we  have  a  few  plurals,  of  which  men  from 
man,  feet  from  foot,  and  mice  from  mouse  are  familiar  ci- 
aniples,  l^hich  constitute  noteworthy  exceptions  to  our 
general  rule  for  the  formation  of  the  plural  number.  Com- 
parison of  the  older  dialects  soon  shows  us  that  tho  change 
of  vowel  in  BiicU  words  as  these  was  originally  an  accident 
only  j  it.  was  not  significant,  but  euphoniu  ;  it  was  called  out 
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by  the  vowels  of  certain  case-endmgs,  which  assimikted  the 
Tovels  of  the  noims  to  which  these  were  attached.  So  little 
«Bs  the  altered  vowel  in  Anglo-Sason  a  tign  of  plurality, 
that  it  waa  found  also  in  one  of  the  singular  cases,  while  two 
of  the  plural  cases  exhibited  the  unchanged  vowel  of  the 
theme.     Mitn,  for  instance,  was  thus  decliued : 

Singular.  ■   Phmd. 

M(Hn.  num,  '  man ' ;  men,         '  men.' 

Qen.  mannet,        '  naa'i ' ;  matxia,     '  men's.'  ? 

DaL  men,  '  to  man ' ;  in«a»unt,  '  to  men.' 

Accua.  man,  '  maD ' ;  men,  '  men.' 

But  the  nominative  and  accusative  singular  eihihited 
one  TOW et,  and  the  nominative  and  accusative  plural  another; 
■nd  so  this  incidental  difTerence  of  pronunciation  between 
the  forms  of  most  frequent  occurrence  in  the  two  numbers 
respectively  came  to  appear  before  the  popular  apprehension 
u  indicative  of  the  distinction  of  number ;  its  genesis  waa 
already  long  forgotten,  as  the  casp-endinga  which  called  it  out 
bad  disappeared  ;  and  now  it  was  fully  invested  with  a  new 
office — tboDgh  only  in  a  few  rather  arbitrarily  selected  cases: 
the  word  hook,  for  example,  has  the  same  hereditary  right  to 
a  plural  he«k,  instead  of  books,  as  \Msfoot  to  a  plural ^eef,  in- 
stead of  foott.*  The  case  is  quite  the  same  as  if,  at  present, 
hecause  we  pronounce m^^umaJ  (with  "short  a")  the  adjective 
derived  from  nation,  we  should  come  finally  to  neglect  aa 
unnecesBBiy  the  suffix  al,  and  should  allow  nation  and 
nation  to  answer  to  one  another  as  corretiponding  substantive 
and  adjective. 

A  very  similar  case  of  substitution  of  distinctions  origin- 
ally accidental  for  others  of  formal  and  organic  growth  ap- 
pears also  in  some  of  out  verbs.  From  dxlan,  *  to  deal,'  the 
Anglo-Saxon  fonned,  by  the  usual  sufBxes  of  conjugation, 
the  imperfect  dtelde  and  the  participle  dteled.  Jn  our 
mouthing  over  of  these  forms  to  suit  our  ideas  of  con- 
venient pronunciation,  we  have  established  a  difference 
of  vowel  sound  among  them,  saying  I  dial,  but  ho  dlalt  and 
tee  Have  dialt.     Here  is  an  internal  distinction,  of  euphonic 

■  The  plural  of  btn  in  Anglo-Suon  Ubh.M  that  at /-A  it  fit- 
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iccompanying  and  aoxQiar]'  to  the  external  distisc- 
conjug&tional  endiogs.  But,  among  tho  not  in- 
rable  number  of  verba  exhibiting  thia  secondiuy 
of  vowel,  there  are  s  few,  ending  in  if,  in  which 
e  elevated  it  to  a  primary  ran^  coating  awa^  the 
as  inconvenient  and  anneceaaaiy.  Thus,  whore  the 
laion  aajB  hedan,  ladde,  laded,  and  rtedan,  r<edde, 
re  say  I  lead,  Ae  Ud,  we  liave  ltd,  and  I  read,  he  read, 
'  read — not  even  taking  the  trouble,  in  the  latter 
t,  to  vary  the  spelling  to  conform  to  the  pronuucia- 

another  analogous  phenomenon  has  a  much  higher 
J,  wider  prevalence,  and  greater  importance,  among 
guagea  of  the  0-crmanic  family  :  it  is  the  change 
al  Towcl  in  what  we  UBually  call  the  "  irregular  "  coii- 
1  of  verbs.  The  imperfect  and  participle  of  «/ny,  for 
:,  are  distinguished  from  one  another  and  from  tbo 
aolely  by  a  difference  of  vowel :  thus,  sing,  sang,  tung. 
erbs  exhibit  only  a  twofold  change,  their  participle 
%  with  either  the  present  or  the  imperfect ;  thus, 
lutfi,  come;  bind,  bound,  bound.  That  this  mode  of 
tion  is  G-crmanic  only,  proves  that  it  arose  after  the 
on  of  the  Germanic  languages  from  the  greater 
•f  which  these  form  a  branch.  It  is,  in  fact,  like  tbe 
langes  of  vowel  in  declension  and  conjugation  whicJi 
<  just  been  considering,  of  euphonic  origin,  and  it  has 
i  its  preacnt  value  and  aignlficonco  in  comparatively 

times :  indeed,  the  English  alone  has  suffered  it  to 
:s  full  development  as  a  means  of  grammatical  ex- 
L,  by  generally  rejecting  all  aid  from  other  sources 
e  variation  of  vowels  in  distinguishing  the  verbal 
■em  one  another.  In  the  Anglo-Saxon,  it  still  woro 
:  measure  a  euphonic  aspect:  that  language  had  its 
)  affixes  for  the  inhnitivo  and  participle^    it   said 

to  sing,' and «un^en, '  sung;'  and  its  present,  t'c «/n^e, 
preterit,  ic  tang,  were  distinguished  in  every  person 

by  terminations  of  different  form  :  the  varying  scale 
ta,  then,  was  only  auxiliary  to  the  sense,  not  eftsential 
it  had,  and  still  has,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the 
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une  \tlae  in  the  other  Germanic  dialects,  ancient  and 
modern.  Moreover,  there  vera  other  frcqueat  changes  of 
lowel  in  Terbal  conjugation,  in  other. forms  than  these  :  the 
second  and  third  porBons  siaguhir  present  often  differed 
from  the  first,  and  in  a  very  large  class  of  TCrba  the  preterit 
plunl  diSered  from  the  BiDgular.  Thus,  from  hclpatt,  '  to 
tielp',  for  example,  we  have  ie  helpe,  '  I  help '  ;  he  hglpth, 
'  he  helpeth  ' ;  ie  healp,  '  I  helped  ' ;  tee  hilpon,  '  we  helped '; 
ind  finally  holpen,  '  helped' — a  fivefold  play  of  vowel  change. 
We,  in  our  unconscious  endeavour  to  utilize  what  was 
pr»cdcal!y  valuable  in  this  condition  of  things,  and  to  reject 
the  Te«t  from  use,  have  retained  and  now  admit,  at  most,  a 
tifeefold  variation,  and  have  made  it  directly  and  indepond- 
entlj  BigniGcant,  by  casting  away  the  needless  tenainations. 
An  interesting  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  phonetic 
tomiption  sometimes  creates  a  neceaaity  for  new  forms,  and 
leads  to  their  production,  is  to  he  noted  in  connection  with 
this  subject.  The  Germanic  pretorita  were  originally  form- 
ed by  meana  of  a  reduplication,  like  the  Greek  and  somo  of 
the  Latin  perfects;*  but  the  variation  of  a  radical  vowel 
had,  to  no  small  extent,  supplanted  it,  assuming  its  office 
and  c&using  its  diaappeamnce  in  the  great  majority  of  an- 
cient verbs.  Its  recognition  aa  the  aign  of  past  moaning, 
and  its  application  to  the  formation  of  preterita  from  now 
terba,  were  thus  broken  up  and  rendered  ineffective.  At 
the  name  time,  the  change  of  vowel  waa  too  irregular  and 
seemingly  capricious  to  supply  its  place  in  such  uses  ;  there 
Tu  no  single  analogy  presented  before  the  minds  of  the 
langnage-makera,  which  could  be  securely  and  intelligently 
followed.  Hence,  for  ail  derivative  and  denominative  verba 
—additions  by  which  every  language  is  constantly  enriching 
its  atorea  of  verbal  eipreasion — a  new  kind  of  past  tonse 
hid  to  be  formed,  by  compoaition  with  the  old  reduplicated 
preterit  did,  aa  has  been  idrcady  explained.  Thia  being  soon 
converted  into  a  suffix,  and  the  number  of  preterita  formed  by 
meuis  of  it  increasing  greatly  and  rapidly,  it  became  by 
degrees  the  more  common  indicator  of  paat  action,  and  was 

■  See  bcloT,  lecture  Tii.  p.  2G8. 
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recognized  as  bucIi  by  tbe  popular  AppreheiiBioD.  From 
that  time,  it  began  to  exhibit  a  teadency  to  extend  its  sphere 
of  application  at  the  expense  of  the  more  ancient  modes  of 
forming  the  preterit  tense — the  same  tendency  which  shows 
itself  80  noticeably  now  in  every  child  who  learns  the  Eng- 
lish language,  inclining  him  to  say  Ihringed,  I goed,  I  aeei, 
UQtU  with  much  pains  he  is  taughb  the  various  "  irregular  " 
forma,  and  is  made  to  employ  them  aa  prevaUing  uso^e 
directs.  Prevailing  usage  has  in  our  language  already  rati- 
fied a  host  of  Buch  blunders ;  a  lai^  portion  of  the  ancient 
(lormanic  verba,  formerly  inflected  after  the  analogy  of  *if*g, 
come,  hind,  give,  and  their  like,  we  now  conjugate  "  regular- 
ly," One  instance  we  have  had  occasion  to  notice  above— 
the  verb  help,  of  which  the  ancient  participle  holpen,  instead 
of  helped,  is  still  to  be  found  in  our  English  Bibles  :  others 
are  hake,  creep,  fold,  leap,  laugh,  smoke,  starve,  wade,  wield. 

Further  eiamplea  of  the  same  tendency  toward  extension 
of  prevailing  analogies  beyond  their  hiatorically  correct 
limits  are  to  be  seen  in  the  present  declension  of  our  norais. 
The  letter  a  ia,  with  ub,  the  sign  of  all  possessive  cases,  not 
in  the  singular  number  alone,  but  in  the  plural  also  of  such 
words  aa  do  not  form  their  plural  in  «;  thus,  matCs,  men's ; 
ehild'i,  eliildren't.  In  the  Anglo-Saxon,  it  was  the  genitive 
ending  of  the  singular  only,  and  by  no  means  in  all  nouns  : 
the  femiuincs,  without  exception,  and  many  masculines  and 
neuters,  formed  their  genitives  in  other  waya.  But  it  was 
the  poBBCBsive  aign  in  a  majority  of  Bubstantives,  and  there 
was  no  other  distinctive  ending  which  had  tho  same  of&ce  ; 
and  accordingly,  it  came  to  be  so  associated  with  the  rela- 
tion of  possession  in  the  minds  of  English  speakers,  that,  in 
the  great  change  and  simpliflcation  of  grammatical  apparatus 
which  attended  the  transition  of  Anglo-Saxon  into  English, 
its  use  was  gradually  extended,  till  at  last  no  exceptions 
were  left,  A  like  treatment  has  giien  our  plural  suffix  the 
range  of  application  which  it  now  exhibits.  Lcsa  than  half 
the  Anglo-Saxon  nouns  had  plurals  in  s :  it  was  restricted 
to  a  single  gender,  the  masculine,  nor  did  it  even  form  all 
the  masculine  plurals ;  while,  in  our  usage,  it  is  almost  uni- 
versal, the  only  exceptions  being  the  snomaloua  forms  already 
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referred  to  {men,  mice,  feet,  etc.),  and  the  few  words,  like 
oieit  Irom  ox,  in  which  we  have  retaiaed  relics  of  another 
mode  of  decleosion*  once  belonging  to  a  large  class  of  noans. 
Ihe  preTalence  which  this  suifix  has  attained  in  our  lan- 
guge  has  brsen  plausibl;^  conjectured  to  bo  in  part  due  to 
tlie  influence  of  the  French-apoaking  Normans,  in  whose 
awn  tongue  <  waa  the  plur&L-sign  in  all  nonna,  ha^'ing  become 
such  ^)J  a  similar  extension  of  its  original  Latin  use. 

Thia  ectenBibility  of  application  is  a  pcurt  of  the  essential 
tai  indigpeneable  character  of  a  formative  clement.  We 
Tvsve  not  to  go  over  and  over  again  with  the  primitive  act 
of  composition  and  the  subsequent  reduction,  in  each  aepar- 
ite  case.  It  needs  only  that  there  be  words  enough  in 
fimiliar  use  in  a  language,  in  which  a  certain  added  element 
distinctly  impresses  a  certain  modification  of  meaning  upon 
CGrtun  plainly  recognizable  primitives,  and  we  establish  a 
direct  asBociation  between  that  element  and  the  given  modi- 
fication  of  meaning,  and  are  ready  to  apply  the  former  wher- 
ever Tta  wish  to  signify  the  latter.  The  ending  Ig,  for  in- 
sUnce,  wB  use  when  we  want  to  make  an  adverb,  without 
imy  thought  of  whether  the  adjective  like  would  or  would 
not  he  properly  combinahle  with  the  word  to  which  we  add 
tlie  ending.  This  alone  makes  it  possible  to  mobilize,  so 
to  speak,  our  linguistic  material,  to  use  our  old  and  new 
words  in  all  the  circumstances  among  which  they  are  liable 
to  fall.  We  adopt  into  our  common  speech  a  new  term  like 
ieltgraph ;  it  was  maniifactored  out  of  the  stores  of  ezpres- 
tion  of  the  ancient  Greek  language,  by  some  man  versed  in 
that  classic  tongue,  and  is  implicitly  accepted,  under  the 
sanction  and  recommendation  of  the  learned,  by  the  public 
at  large,  who  neither  know  nor  care  for  its  etymology,  who 
know  only  that  they  want  a  name  for  a  thing,  and  that  this 
■uuwors  their  purpose.  It  thus  becomes  to  all  intents  and 
purpoBeg  an  English  word,  a  naturalized  citizen  in  our  tongue, 
invested  with  all  the  rights  and  diitiesof  a  native — anddivest- 
«i,  aUo,  of  those  which  belonged  to  it  by  hereditary  descent, 
unocg  its  own  kith  and  kin.  We  proceed,  accordingly,  to 
apply  to  it  a  whole  apparatus  of  English  inflections,  long 
since  worked  out  by  the  processes  of  Un'guistic  change,  and 
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not  yet  dcatroyed  by  the  Bame  proceasea.  "We  m&ke  of  it  a 
verb,  in  various  fonns :  he  ieleyraphi,  they  telegraphed,  Ithall 
teUgrapTi,  we  are  telegraphing,  the  art  of  4elcgraphing ;  other 
nouns  corae  from  it,  as  telegrapher,  telegraphist,  telegraphy; 
we  con  turn  it  into  aa  adjective,  telegraphic  ;  and  this,  again, 
into  an  adverb,  telegraphically.  Historical  congniency  ia  the 
last  thing  ve  think  of  in  all  this.  To  a  Oreek  word  we  add, 
without  compunction,  endings  of  wholly  diverse  descent: 
the  greater  part  are  Oermanic,  coming  down  to  ua  &om  the 
Anglo-Saion ;  but  one  or  two,  ic,  ieal,  are  Latin ;  and  at 
least  one,  m^,  comes  ultimately  from  the  Greek.  Made  up, 
as  our  English  language  ia,  out  of  two  diverse  tongues, 
Anglo-Saxon  and  Norman- French,  and  with  more  or  less  in* 
termixtute  of  many  others,  such  a  condition  of  things  could 
not  be  avoided ;  it  is,  while  practically  ono  homogeneous 
tongue,  historically  a  composite  structure,  both  in  vocabulary 
and  in  grammar.  Its  grammatical  apparatus,  its  system  of 
mobile  endings,  whereby  words  may  be  derived,  inflected, 
and  varied,  is,  indeed,  in  its  larger  and  more  essential  part 
Oermanic  ;  but  it  is  also  in  no  inaignificuit  measure  Latin ; 
while  hosts  of  Latin  words  receive  Germanic  endings,  not  a 
few  Germanic  words  appear  invested  with  Jjnim  and  French 
affixes,  which  have  more  or  less  fully  acquired  in  our  use  the 
value  of  formative  elements:  such  are  di*-belief,  re-light,  for- 
bear-ance,  aton^-tnent,  odd-iiy,  huntr-esi,  eat-aile,  talk~ative.* 
Hitherto  we  have  taken  note  only  of  those  effects  of  the 
wcariiig-out  proceaa  in  language  which  lead  to  the  substitu- 
tion of  one  means  of  expression  for  another,  or  which,  as  in 
the  case  of  grammatical  gender,  do  away  with  luxuries  of 
eipression  which  aiiy  tongue  can  well  afford  to  dispense 
with.  But  that  popular  use  ia  not  content  with  abolishing 
distinctions  which  are  wanting  in  practical  value,  with  giving 
up  what  is  otherwise  replaced,  or  can  be  spared  without  losa, 
we  shall  be  fuUy  persuaded,  if  we  merely  note  what  ia  all 
tho  time  going  on  around  ua.  The  wholly  regrettable  in- 
accuracies of  heedless  spealcers,  their  confusion  of  things 
which  ought  to  bo  carefully  held  apart,  thoir  obliteration  of 
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Tiluable  distinctions — all  these  &re  part  and  parcel  of  tho 
{-eaecleBS  ctangee  of  language,  and  not  essentially  different 
from  the  rest ;  they  are  only  that  part  against  which  the 
LH'st  public  sentiment,  a  healthy  feeling  for  tho  conaerration 
■•i  linguistic  integrity,  arrays  itself  most  strongly,  and  which 
iMrefore  are  either  kept  down  altogether,  or  come  but 
^'owly  and  sparingly  to  acceptance.  Let  us  note  a  few  ia> 
^taaces  of  such  linguistic  degeneration. 

There  is  in  English  a  long-standing  tendency  to  efface  the 
distinction  of  form  between  the  imperfect  and  participle, 
Qsually  Assimilating  the  former  to  the  latter,  though  not  in- 
frequently also  the  Utter  to  the  former,  ^oke  and  hroi^e, 
fur  fpdjbe  and  irate,  held  for  holden,  and  many  others,  ^e  of 
recent  acceptance,  bnt  now  impregnably  eetahliahed;  from 
ifjin,  and  a  considerable  class  of  like  rerbs,  the  two  forms 
ke  b^on  and  he  i^un,  and  so  forth,  are  in  nearly  equal 
&Toar;*  he  come  for  he  came,  I  done  for  I  did,  and  others 
like  them,  ore  stUI  blunders  and  Ttilgariams;  and  wo  may 
bops  that  they  will  always  continue  such.  Theso  alterations 
find  support  in  one  of  the  analogies  of  the  language,  which 
has  doubtless  done  much  to  call  them  forth.  In  our  regular 
verba,  namely,  there  is  an  entire  coincidence  of  form  between 
the  preterit  and  participle.  The  carelesa  speaker  reasona — 
not  consciously,  but  in  effect — thus  r  If  I  say  I  gained  and 
I  iave  gained,  I  dealt  and  I  have  dealt,  why  not  also  I  aung 
and  I  have  tung,  he  drank  and  he  has  drank,  vie  held  and  vie 
have  held,  iheif  done  and  they  have  done  7 

It  is  not  oft«n,  perhaps,  that  the  preterit  and  participle 
will  stand  in  connections  which  feil  to  show  distinctly  which 
liirm  is  meant  by  the  speaker  or  writer.  But  wo  have  also 
a  few  verbs — of  which  put  is  a  familiar  esample — in  which 
ail  distinction  of  present  and  preterit  is  Kkewiae  lost :  if  we 
say  tkey  put,  the  general  requirements  of  tho  Bcnse  alone 
can  point  out  the  tense,  just  as  if  tho  phroso  were  so  much 
ChioeBe. 

•  Thi»  Tsristion  U  of  Bncient  date,  and  doubtlesB  fonndeU  upon  the  fuit 
Ihit,  in  many  Terbs  of  the  olais,  the  Tonfls  were  unlike  in  tho  singular  «iid 
plural  of  the  pretarit ;  thus,  from  tiitgan,  tho  ADglo-Balon  hm  he  tang,  but 
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>a  confuBioQ  of  learn  and  teach,  as  in  "  J  leantt 
'  in  another  case  of  a  Bomewhat  similar  chantc- 
}  favoured  by  a  recognized  usage  of  our  Ion- 
permits  us  in  ntunerous  instances  to  employ  a 
i  simple  and  a  causatiTe  scnBc.  We  say  correctly 
1  aground  "  and  "  they  ran  it  aground  "  ;  why 
the  boy  learned  his  lesson  "  and  "  they  learned 
i"? 

isible  popular  inaccuracy — commencing  in  this 
[tlieve,  at  the  South  or  among  the  Irish,  but 
;  very  alarming  progress  northward,  and  through 
8809  of  the  community — is  threatening  to  wipe 
st  persons  of  our  futures  the  distinction  between 
liaries  ehall  and  mil,  casting  away  the  former, 
^he  latter  in  its  place.  The  Southerner  says : 
I  that  wo  loill  fail,"  "  I  would  try  in  vain  to 
To  say  /  shall  in  circumstances  where  we 
I  will,  to  put  we  should  where  good  usage  would 
would,  seems  to  these  people,  who  have  never 
either   the  history  or   the    philosophy   of  the 

tbo  phraseology  in  the  two  persons,  an  incon- 
ch  may  and  should  ho  avoided.  The  matter, 
me  which  implies  a  violation  not  only  of  good 
e,  but  also  of  sound  etymological  monility  :  shall 
d  properly  contains  the  idea  of  duty,  and  mil 
le  ;  and  to  disregard  obligation  in  the  laying  out 
inn,  malting  arbitrary  resolve  the  sole  guide,  is  a 

llio  community  ought  not  to  loam  from  any 
188,  in  language  any  more  than  in  political  and 
rt. 

),  our  verb  has  long  been  undei^ing  a  process  of 
cut  by  the  obliteration  of  its  subjunctive  mood, 
^n  oven  iu  tho  Anglo-Saxon,  by  the  partial  loss 
ictive  signs  of  subjunctive  meaning,  and  tbo 
of  the  subjunctive  and  indicative  forms.  The 
)f  inflections  since  that  period  has  nearly  finished 
wijiing  out,  in  almost  every  verb  in  the  language, 
stiuction  between  tho  two  moods,  except  in  tbo 
third  persons  singular  present  and  the  second 
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lin^oUr  preterit :  there,  it  was  still  posaible  to  say  if  tkoa 
lorf,  if  he  love,  if  tkou  loved,  iustead  of  t/iou  loveat,  he  loves, 
!ho\i  lovedtt.  But  tlie  second  peraons  hftve  become  of  so  rare 
uw  with  UB  that  they  could  render  little  aid  in  keeping  alive 
in  tbe  tniiidH  of  speakers  tlio  apprehension  of  the  Bubjucctive  : 
it  iTrtiially  rested  solely  upon  the  single  form  if  he  love.  No 
«"nder,  tiicn,  that  the  distinction,  so  weakly  eufitained,  be- 
ouine  tax  eTonescent  one  ;  in  if  they  love,  if  we  loved,  and  so 
uu,  forms  apparently  indicative  answered  sufGciently  well  the 
purpose  of  conditional  expression ;  why  not  also  in  the  third 
lipreon  singular?  Under  the  influence  of  such  considera- 
tiiiDi,  it  has  become  equally  allowable  to  write  ^he  lovet  and 
if  i«  fore,  evcu  in  careful  and  elegant  styles  of  eompOBition, 
while  the  latter  is  but  very  rarely  heard  in  colloquial  discourse. 
Only  in  tbe  verb  to  he,  whose  subjunctive  forms  were  more 
I'lainly,  and  in  more  persons,  distinguished  from  the  in- 
dirative,  have  they  maintainod  themselves  more  firmly  in 
lue :  to  say  if  I  wat,  if  he  wiu,  for  if  I  vere,  if  he  were,  is 
even  now  decidedly  careless  and  inelegant. 

What  has  been  given  must  suffice  us  illustration  of  the 
ubbreviation  of  fomu,  tlie  mutilation  and  wearing  out  of 
formative  elements.  But  this,  though  a  fundamentally  and 
coDspicuouBly  important  part  of  the  phonetic  history  of  a 
buignage,  is  only  a  part :  the  same  tendency,  to  economize 
the  time  and  labour  expended  in  speaking,  to  make  the 
utterance  of  words  more  easy  and  convenient,  shows  itself  in 
a  great  variety  of  other  ways.  None  of  the  articulate  ele- 
nientj  of  which  our  vocables  are  composed  are  exempt  from 
alteration  under  tho  operation  of  this  tendency  ;  wlule  a 
word  continues  to  maintain  its  general  structure  and  gram- 
miitJcal  form,  it  is  liable  to  change  by  the  conversion  of  some 
of  ite  sounds  into  others,  by  omission,  even  by  addition  or  in- 
titrtion,  Tho  subject  of  phonetic  change  in  language  is  too 
vjft,  and  runs  out  into  a  too  infinite  detail,  to  be  treated  here 
with  any  fulness ;  we  can  only  attempt  to  direct  our  at- 
t«itton  to  its  most  important  features  and  guiding  principles. 

E«ch  one  of  the  sounds  composing  our  spoken  alphabet  is 
produced  by  an  effort  in  which  the  lungs,  the  throat,  and  the 
oi^Ms  of  tho  mouth  hear  a  part.     The  lun^  furnish  tbe 
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rough  material,  an  eipulsiou  of  air,  in  greater  or  lesa  force ; 
the  vocal  corda  in  the  LHynx,  by  their  approjimation  and 
vibration,  giro  to  this  material  reBonanco  and  tone  ;  while  it 
recoires  its  final  form,  its  articulate  character,  by  the  modiiy- 
ing  action  of  the  tongue,  palate,  and  lips.  Each  artjculation 
thus  represents  a  certain  poaitian  of  the  ehaping  organs  of 
the  mouth,  through  -which  a  certain  kind  and  amount  of 
material  is  emitted.  A  word  is  composed  of  a  eericB  of  sucli 
articulations,  and  implies  a  succession  of  changes  of  poaitjon 
in  tho  mouth-organs,  often  accompamed  by  changes  in  the 
action  of  the  larynx  upon  the  passing  column  of  air.  Tbiu, 
for  example,  in  the  word  fnendlt/.  At  first,  the  tips  of 
llie  upper  t«eth  are  pressed  upon  the  edge  of  the  lower  lip, 
and  aimplo  breath,  not  intonated  in  the  laryns,  is  forced  out 
between  the  two  organs  :  the  rustling  thns  produced  is  tbc/- 
Bound.  The  teeth  and  lips  are  now  released  &om  service, 
and  the  tip  of  the  tongue  is  brought  near  to  the  roof  of  tho 
mouth  at  a  point  a  little  way  behind  the  gums  ;  at  the  same 
instant,  the  vocal  cords  are  raised  and  strained,  so  that  the 
escaping  air  seta  them  in  vibration  and  becomes  sonant;  tone, 
instead  of  mere  breath,  is  expelled;  and  the  sound  of  r  is 
heard.  Next  the  tongne  ia  moved  again ;  its  point  is  de- 
pressed in  the  mouth,  and  its  middle  raised  toward  the  palate, 
yet  not  so  near  but  that  the  sonant  breath  comes  forth  freely, 
giving  an  opener,  a  more  sonorona  and  continuable  tone  than 
cither  of  the  preceding  positions  yielded :  this  we  call  a 
vowel,  short  e.  Onco  more  the  tip  of  the  tongue  approaches 
tho  upper  part  of  the  mouth  behind  the  teeth,  and  this  time 
forms  a  close  contact  there,  cutting  off  all  exit  of  the  breath 
through  tho  oral  passage ;  but  the  passage  of  the  nose  is 
opened  for  its  escape,  and  we  hear  the  nasal  n.  To  prodiii^ 
the  next  sound,  d,  tho  only  change  needed  is  the  closure  of  tlio 
nasal  passage  ;  the  mouth  and  nose  being  both  shut,  no  emis- 
sion of  breath  is  possible ;  yet  tho  tone  does  not  cease ; 
brentb  enough  to  support  for  an  instant  the  sonant  vibration 
of  tho  vocal  cords  is  forced  up  into  tho  closed  cavity  of 
the  mouth,  behind  the  tongue :  were  the  vibration  and  iouo 
intermitted  during  the  instant  of  closure,  tho  sound  uttered 
would  bo  a  t,  instead  of  a  rf.     Before  the  ora.1  cavity  is  so  full 
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that  the  Bonant  utterance  caa  be  no  bnger  sustained,  tKe 
contact  of  the  tongue  witK  the  roof  of  the  mouth  is  broken 
it  ila  sidca,  but  kept  up  at  ita  tip,  in  which  position  the  con- 
tiDuance  of  intonated  dnission  generates  an  I.  Finally,  the 
tongue  is  reloHsed  at  the  tip  and  elevated  in  the  middle,  to  a. 
poifture  nearly  the  siane  with  that  in  which  the  former  vowel 
was  spoken,  only  a  little  closer,  and  we  have  another  vowel, 
■  ^rt  1.  Here,  unless  some  other  word  immediately  follows, 
tbe  process  ia  ended,  and  inarticulate  breathing  is  commenced 
a^ain.  Thua,  during  the  pronunciation  of  so  brief  and 
rimpie  a  word,  the  mouth-organs  have  been  compelled  to  as- 
!umo  in  succession  seven  diScront  positions:  but  all  their 
movements  have  been  made  with  such  rapidity  and  precision, 
lino  position  baa  followed  another  so  closely  and  accurately, 
tluit  no  intermediate  somida,  no  elides  from  one  to  another, 
bavo  been  apprehended  by  the  oar ;  it  has  heard  only  the 
*even  articuJationa.  The  action  of  the  throat  has  varied 
once ;  passing  without  modification  tbe  breath  cipcnded  in 
uttering  the/,  it  has  intonated,  in  one  unbroken  stream,  all 
that  followed.  The  general  effort  of  uttemnco,  too,  the 
tit^jTce  of  exertion  put  forth  by  the  lungs,  has  not  been  the 
isame  throughout:  the  former  part  of  the  word  has  been  ac- 
cented— that  is  to  say,  spoken  with  a  fuller  and  stronger  tone 
— with  wbich  effect,  when  not  contravened  by  the  emphasis, 
(ir  tone  of  tbe  sentence,  a  slight  rise  of  musical  pitch  is  wont 
Ui  ally  itself.  And  yet  once  more,  we  have  to  note  that  our 
Kord,  whether  we  regard  it  as  seven-fold  or  as  one-fold 
in  respect  to  the  action  of  the  articulating  organs,  presents 
itself  to  our  apprehension  as  a  two-fold  entity:  it  ia  di  Bay  liable. 
This  property,  the  foundation  of  which  is  in  the  ear  of 
the  hearer  rather  than  in  the  month  of  the  speaker,  depends 
upon  the  antithesis  of  the  opener  and  closer  sounds  compos- 
ing the  word :  the  comparatively  open  and  resonant  vowels 
strike  the  car  as  the  prominent  and  principal  constituents  of 
the  seriea,  while  tbe  doner  consonants  appear  as  their  adjuncts, 
M-parating  at  the  same  time  that  they  connect  them. 

This  example  brings  to  light  tho  principal  elemcnta  which 
enter  iuto  tho  structuE'e  of  spoken  signs  for  ideas,  and  which 
have  to  be  taken  into  account  in  idl  inquiries  into  tho  phonetic 
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history  of  lan^^uiige.  Each  conetituent  of  tho  spoken  alphabet 
requires,  in  order  to  its  production,  a  I'cHain  kind  aiid 
amount  of  effort  on  tho  part  of  tho  various  organs  concerned 
in  articulato  utterance.  Some  of  them  call  for  greater 
change  from  tho  quiescent  eonditiou  of  the  organs,  and  bo  are 
in  themselvoa  harder  to  utter,  than  others.  And  again — 
what  is  of  far  higher  importance  in  phonology — some  are 
much  harder  to  utter  than  others  in  connection  with  one 
another  ;  tho  changes  of  position  and  mode  of  action  of  lie 
articulating  organs  which  they  imply  are  more  difficult  of 
production  and  combination.  Thus,  it  Ib  perfectly  practica- 
ble to  arrange  the  sounds  composing  the  word^ien^y  in 
such  ways  as  to  give  very  harsh  combinations,  which,  although 
wo  may  make  shift  to  utter  them  by  a  great  effort,  Tve  shoidil 
ordinarily  and  properly  call  unpronounceable  :  for  example, 
nfdrely,  h-efdny,  yifdnle.  And  oxir  word  itself,  easy  as  it 
seems  to  us,  would  be  deemed  harsh  and  unpronounceable  by 
nmny  a  race  and  nation  of  men.  It  is  all  a  question  of 
degree,  of  the  amount  of  labour  to  which  we  are  willing  to 
subject  our  articulating  organs  in  speaking.  Hosts  of  series 
of  sounds  may  bo  made  up  which,  though  not  unutterable  by 
dint  of  devoted  and  vehement  exertion,  never  appear  in 
actual  speech,  because  they  are  practically  too  hard ;  their 
cost  is  greater  than  their  value  ;  thg  needs  of  speech  can  bo 
supplied  without  resorting  to  them.  And  half  the  languages 
in  tho  world  have  sounds  and  combinations  of  aoimiU  wliich 
other  tongues  eschew  as  being  harder  than  they  choose  to  utter. 
Ko  word  that  a  community  has  once  formed  aud  uttered  is  in- 
capable of  being  kept  imchangcd  in  their  use  ;  yet  use  breeds 
cbango  in  all  the  conatituents  of  every  language  ;  each  sound 
in  a  word  exercises  an  assimilating  influence  over  tho  others 
in  its  neighbourhood,  tending  to  bring  them  into  some  other 
form  which  is  more  easily  uttered  in  connection  with  itself. 
Tho  seat  of  "  cunhonv."  as  we  somewhat  mistakenly  term  it, 
is  in  the  mouth,  not  in  tho  ear ;  words  are  changed  in 
phonetic  stinu'ture,  not  according  to  tho  impression  they 
make  upon  the  organs  of  hearing,  but  according  to  the  action 
wliieh  they  call  for  in  the  organs  of  speaking ;  physiological, 
not  acoustic  relations  determine  how  sounds  shall  pass  into 
ouo  another  in  the  process  of  linguistic  growth. 
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A  Spoken  alphabet,  then,  in  order  to  be  undoratood,  mugt 
lie  nrrangod  upon  a-  physiological  plan.  It  is  no  chaos,  but 
an  orderly  system  of  articulations,  with  ties  of  relationaliip 
roiuuug  through  it  in  every  direction.  It  has  ita  natural 
limiti,  dit-isione,  and  lines  of  arrangement.  It  is  composed 
'>t'  serice  of  sounds,  produced  each  in  its  own  part  of  the 
cinuth,  by  different  degrees  of  approximation  of  the  same 
oi^anj.  According  to  these  different  degrees  of  approsima- 
:ion,  mainly,  it  is  separated  into  classes :  the  opener  sounds 
v.v  call  rowels  ;  the  closer,  consonants ;  and,  upon  the  limit 
ktwcen  the  two  are  sounds — like  I,  r,  n  in  English — which 
an:  capable  of  use  as  either  consonants  or  vowels,  Tho  con- 
Mnanbi,  again,  are  subdivided  into  classes  of  lesser  estont, 
also  determined  by  their  corrcapondenco  in  respect  to  measure 
'if  openness,  resonance,  and  continuability :  such  are  the 
wmivowels,  the  nasals,  tho  fricatives  (which  may  be  further  • 
subdivided  into  sibilants  and  spirants),  and  the  mutes.  And, 
^ftcr  a  certain  grade  of  closeness  is  reached,  each  position  of 
t'ic  mouth-organs  gives  rise  to  two  distinct  sounds,  sonant 
='id  surd,  according  as  intonated  or  unintonatcd  breath  is 
tipeUed  through  it, 

TIieEngb'ah  spoken  alphabet,  arranged  according  to  this 
nicthod,  prcscntH  tho  following  scheme:* 


y 

V,l 

ID 

ScmiTOwols 

& 

n 

m 

Nasals. 
Aspiration. 

3 
i 

% 

Sibaanls. 

a 

f 

Spirants. 

\ 

PalaUl 

StriM. 

d 
t 

Scries. 

MatM. 

•  ;or  a  fuller  oipbnation  and  crtuMishinent  of  thu  method  of  wrifflgs- 
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The  scale  of  these  lectures  does  not  require  us  to  enter 
into  a  more  detaUed  examination  of  the  organa  of  speech  and 
their  product,  articulate  sounds,  or  a  more  euu^t  definition  of 
the  physical  relations  of  articulate  sounds,  than  has  thus  been 
given.  The  principal  and  most  frequent  phonetic  transittonB 
are  sufficiently  explained  by  our  alphabetic  scheme.  Let  ui 
notice  a  few  of  them. 

The  conversion  of  a  surd  letter  into  its  corresponding  sonant^ 
or  of  sonant  into  Burd,iaabimdantly  illustrated  in  the  history  of 
every  language.  Our  own  plural  sign,  »,iB  pronounced  as  •  only 
when  it  follows  another  surd  consonant,  as  in  plantt,  eakn; 
after  a  sonant  consonant  or  a  vowel,  it  becomes  2,  as  in  eyet, 
pirn,  peg».  A.  like  change  is  common  between  two  vowels,  as 
in  htuy ;  the  vowel  intonation  being  continued  through  tho 
intervening  consonant,  instead  of  intonnitted  during  its  utlcr- 
uico.  So,  on  the  other  hand,  we  turn  a  d  into  a  t  after  an- ' 
other  surd  consonant^  where  a  sonant  would  be  only  wilh 
difficulty  pronounced,  as  in  looked  (l-ool-t)  ;  and  tho  German 
eliminates  the  intonation  from  all  his  final  mutes,  speaking 
kind,  kalb,  as  if  they  wero  written  kint,  kalp.  Sounds  of  the 
same  sorice,  but  of  diUVrcnt  classes,  easily  pass  into  one  an- 
other :  thus,  the  spirants  (/,  ih,  and  so  on)  are  almost  uni- 
versally derived  from  the  full  mutes,  by  a  substitution  of  a 
close  approximation  (usually  accompanied,  it  is  true,  by  a 
alight  shil'ting  of  position)  for  tho  full  muto  contact ;  and  they 

munt  of  tho  alphnhct,  Boe  tho  author's  papois  on  tlio  Standard  Alphabet  of  rro- 
fcssor  LopsiUB,  m  tho  Journal  of  the  American  Orieutal  Sooiclj,  vol.  rii.,  pp. 
299—332,  and  vol.  viii.,  pp.  836—373.  The  sIrub  usod  in  the  schtuie 
ato  thoM  of  the  Lcpskn  aptcm.  Thas,  a  represents  tho  round  iajar  ;  ».  in 
fdl;  e,  in  IMn  and  llify ;  i,  in  pin  ani  ptgve ;  a,  in  tclidt  and  oil;  v,  in 
note;  a,  in  fSa  aai  rule ;  e,  in  Mn  nnd  Mm;  J,  tho  «  of  muiv;  I,  the  ** 
of  ihuH  ;  I.  tha  Ih  of  that  '  8,  tho  tb  of  (*in.  The  distinction  of  long  Mid 
short  vuirels,  althoush  it  is  in  eTory  coso  founded  on  a  difference  of  auoliti 
a>  well  aa  quan^ty,  ia  here,  for  convenience' i  salic,  oinilled ;  as  are  alio  the 
diphtbongi  oi,  em,  and  f  ^  ai  in  piat,  peamd,  point  (fit  which  the  two  fint  arc 
tuthor  vocal  elidea  than  diphthongs).  The  compound  consonanla  eh  and/,  in 
churth,  jiidgt,  havo  also  striclly  a  nKlit  to  separate  rcprescnlation;  sinre, 
though  theirfinal  eleoicot  rcapcotivclv  is  (  and  i.  their  initial  element  iii  n.<l 
prcciBely  our  onial  (  and  d,  hut  one  of  another  quolitj,  more  palatal.  '^^  ere 
alt  these  differences  of  atlorance  noted  by  Bcparatc  eharactEra,  ourwntlcB 
ilpbabet  wonld  contain  forty-two  ligna,  initcad  of  the  thirty  given  abovs. 
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ftme  cMpccially  from  such  mutea  as  were  origiuftUy  aepirated — 
f'lat  Is  to  Bay,  had  nn  audible  bit  of  an  A  pronounced  after 
ihim,  before  the  following  sound :  the  way  in  whieb  they  are 
<  fU'Q  written,  as  ph,  Ih,  eh  (Germim),  ia  a  result  and  evidenco 
')'  thia  their  origin.  A  v,  too,  has  in  many  languages  takou 
i<io  place  of  an  earlier  aomivowel  v.  Of  the  transition  of 
ii:c  spirant  th  into  the  sibilant  «  anotable  example  is  offered 
a  our  Bubstitutioa — now  become  universal  except  in  anti- 
ciliated  and  solemn  sfylea — of  he  hvea  for  ie  lovetk :  s  rs 
I'nding  of  tbo  tbird  peraon  singular  of  verbs  is  rare  in 
thaucer,  and  quite  unknown  a  little  earlier.  An  s  between 
Mincls,  instead  of  bcmg  turned  into  Ho  own  corrcRponding 
^inAnt,  z,  bcH^omes  sometimes  the  next  openor  sonant  of  the 
*inic  scries,  namely  r :  this  change  prevMle  TCry  extensively 
ill  many  tongues,  as  the  Sanskrit,  Latin,  Germanic  ;  a  familiar 
(iimple  of  its  oficct  is  seen  in  our  were,  plural  and  suhjutic- 
I'TC  of  tnu,  which  bos  retained  the  original  sibilant.  A  less 
t'rciiuent  and  regular  change  puts  in  place  of  a  letter  of  one 
H-nea  one  belonging  to  the  same  class  but  a  ditfercut  series. 
TbiL',when  the  EugliNh  gave  up  in  pronunciation  its  palatal 
"[lirwit — still  written  in  so  many  of  our  words  with  yi — 
ibile  it  usually  simply  silenced  it,  prolonging  or  strengthen- 
in:^,  by  way  of  compensation,  the  preceding  vowel,  as  in  liffJit, 
l-oujh,  Hugh,  it  BometimcB  substituted  the  labial  spirant^  as 
in  toitgk,  trough;  and,  in  .the  latter  word,  a  common  popular 
frror,  doubtless  going  back  to  the  time  of  first  abandonment 
'■f  the  proper  gh  sound,  substitntes  the  lingnal  spirant,  th, 
frononncing  iroVi.  So  the  Eussians  put  f  for  th,  turning 
Theodore  into  Fedor.  Exchanges  of  the  mutes  of  different 
•■)r:^ana  with  one  another  are  not  very  seldom  met  witli, 
though  not  BO  eaay  to  illustrate  with  Ihighsh  instances :  tho 
I'l-nt  of  pentagon  and  the  quin^  of  quinquennial  are  Greek  and 
Latin  versions  of  the  same  original  word,  which  in  our  own 
t<ingno,  moTGOvor,  has  become ^ee.  "We  often  hear  persons 
who  have  a  constitutional  or  habitual  inaptnees  to  pronoumo 
Fn  r,  and  who  turn  it  into  a  to,  or  an  Z:  r  and  /,  indeed, 
liiroi^hout  the  history  of  language,  aire  the  most  interchange- 
a'jJe  of  sounds.  Combination  of  consonants  lei\da  with  espo- 
'■ial  frequency  to  the  aasimUation  of  tho  one  to  tbo  other : 
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our  ditto  is  the  I^tin  iichiwi, '  said ' ;  we  say  dit-joiti,  bnt  di/' 
Jiue ;  in-different,  but  im-pottible ;  ad-dict,  but  on-nvl,  ap- 
pend, as-tign,  ae-cede,  af-jirm,  ag-gregt,  al-!ude,  am-mitnitian. 

If  the  conaonanta  arc  thua  Tnrioualy  liable  to  pose  into  one 
imother,  a  yet  higher  decree  of  mobiiitj  bebnga  to  the  Towels. 
It  ia  ncedlese  to  go  into  particulars  upon  thia  point :  the  con- 
dition of  our  own  Towet-syatem  ia  a  suEBcient  illustration  of 
it.  The  tetters  a,  e,  i,  o,  »  were  originally  devised  and  in- 
tended to  rcprceouttbo  \ovt<ii-9(\MnAs^'m  far,  prey,  piqve,  pair, 
and  rule,  respcetively,  and  thoy  still  hare  those  values,  con- 
atantly  or  provailingly,  in  most  of  the  other  languages  which 
employ  them.  But,  during  the  written  period  of  our  own 
tongue,  the  pronunciation  of  its  vowels  haa  undergone — ^partly 
under  the  influenoo  of  circumstances  whifh  are  still  clearly 
to  be  pointed  out — very  sweeping;  and  entcnsiTo  changes, 
white  our  words  have  continued  to  be  epelt  nearly  as 
formerly  ;  and  tho  conisequencc  has  been  a  grand  dislocation 
of  our  orthographical  aystom,  a  divorcement  of  our  written 
from  our  Bpoken  alphabet.  Our  ■iiTitt<'n  vowels  have  from 
three  to  nine  values  each,  and  they  arc  supplemented  in  use 
by  a  host  of  digraphs,  of  equally  variable  pronunciation ;  our 
spoken  vowela  have  each  from  two  to  twelTo  written  roprc- 
sentativea.  AH  tho  internal  relatione  of  our  sounda  are 
tumod  awry ;  what  we  call  "  long  "  and  "  short "  o,  or  i,  or  n, 
or  e,  or  o,  are  really  no  more  rotated  to  ono  another  as  eor- 
reaponding  loi^  and  short,  than  dog  and  cat,  sun  and  moon, 
are  related  to  one  another  as  corresponding  male  and  female. 
With  our  cDUBonants,  aleo,  the  case  is  but  little  better  than 
with  our  Towela :  our  words,  aa  we  write  them,  are  fiiU  of 
silent  and  ambiguous  signs  of  every  class,  unremoved  ruins 
of  an  overthrown  phonetic  structure.  And  our  sonso  of  the 
fitnOBa  of  things  has  become  ao  debauched  by  our  training  in 
tho  midst  of  ttiese  vicious  surroundings,  that  it  seemB  to  us 
natural  and  proper  that  the  aamo  sound  ahould  be  written  in 
many  different  ways,  the  same  sign  have  many  different  sounds; 
the  great  majority  of  us  seriously  believe  and  soberly  main- 
tain that  a  historical  is  preferable  to  a  phonetic  spelling — 
that  is  to  say,  that  it  is  bettor  to  write  our  words  as  wc 
imagine  that  somebody  else  pronounced  them  a  long  time 
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itace,  than  as  wo  proDOunce  them  oureelTes ;  aad  an  ortho- 
epical  comiptioD.  or  anomaly,  like  ii/ind  for  kind,  dance  for 
daare,  neither  for  neither,  ia  loss  frowned  on  by  public 
npinioD,  and  has  a  bettor  cha,nce  fur  adoption  into  general 
u:iD,  than  any,  the  most  obvious,  improvement  of  orthography. 
The  illnHtratione  of  phonetic  change  which  we  have  been 
conddering  concern,  as  was  claimed  for  tbem  at  the  outset, 
only  the  moat  frequent  and  easily  explainable  phenomena  of 
their  kind,  those  .which  are  found  to  prevail  more  or  less  in 
almort  eveTybnown  language.  But  every  language  haaita 
oira  peculiar  hiBtoiy  of  phonetic  developmont,  its  special  laws 
of  matation,  its  caprices  and  idioByncraeiee,  which  no  amount 
of  learning  and  ocutenoBS  could  enable  the  phonologist  to 
foretell,  and  of  which  the  full  explanation  often  baffica  hia 
art  TfU  work  is  historical,  not  prescriptive.  He  has  to 
(fare  out  the  changes  which  have  actually  taken  place  in  the 
cpoken  strncture  of  lan^^uoge,  and  to  discover,  bo  far  aB  ho  is 
aMe,  their  ground,  in  the  phyBieal  character  and  relations  of 
ihc  sounds  concerned,  in  the  poBitions  and  motions  of  tho 
irticolating  organs  by  which  tboao  Bounds  aro  produced.  Ho 
ii  thus  enabled  to  point  out,  in  the  great  majority  of  caaes, 
hoir  it  is  that  a  certain  sound,  in  tliis  or  that  situation,  should 
be  easily  and  naturally  dropped,  or  converted  into  such  and 
sui'h  another  sound.  But  with  this,  for  the  most  part,  he  is 
tiMigcd  to  content  himself;  hia  power  to  explain  the  motive 
of  the  change,  why  it  is  made  in  this  word  and  not  in  that, 
ithy  by  this  community  and  not  by  that  other,  is  very  limited. 
Ho  cannot  tell  why  sounds  are  found  in  the  alphabet  of  one 
tongue  which  are  unutterable  by  the  speakers  of  another; 
ftby  combinationB  which  como  without  difficulty  from  the 
onjaoB  of  one  people  arc  utterly  eschewed  by  its  nei<;hbour 
and  next  of  kin  ;  why,  for  example,  tho  Sanskrit  will  tolerate 
no  two  consonants  at  the  end  of  a  word,  the  &rcek  no  con- 
tonant  but  n,  «,  or  r,  tho  Chinese  none  but  a  nasal,  the  Italian 
none  at  all :  why  the  Polynesian  will  form  no  eyllable  which 
does  not  end  with  a  vowel,  or  which  begins  with  more  thui  one 
ronsonant,  while  the  English  will  bear  as  many  as  six  or  seven 
(.-onsonants  about  adngle  vowel  (as  in «pZtnte,«<r<»i^,'t(v{/iA«); 
why  the  accent  in  a  Latin  word  has  its  place  always  deter* 
mined  by  the  quantity  of  the  syllable  before  the  last,  and  rests 
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either  upon  that  ayHable  or  the  one  that  precedes  it,  while  in 
Greek  it  may  be  given  to  either  of  the  last  three  eyllableB,  and 
is  only  partially  reflated  by  quantity ;  why,  again,  the  Irish 
and  Bohemian.  lay  the  streBs  of  voico  invariably  upon  the  first 
syllable  of  a,  word,  and  their  near  relations,  the  Welsh  and 
Polish,  ae  invariably  upon  the  penult;  others  stiil,  like  the 
BuBBian  and  Sanskrit,  submitting  it  to  no  restriction  of  place 
whatever.  These,  and  the  thouBand  other  not  less  striking 
difl'eronccB  of  phonetic  structure  and  custom  which  might 
readily  be  polntcdont,aronational  traits,  results  of  differences 
of  phjaical  organization  so  subtile  (if  they  exist  at  all),  of  in- 
fluences of  circumstance  so  recondite,  of  choice  and  habit  so 
arbitrary  and  capricious,  that  they  will  never  cease  to  elude 
tho  search  of  the  investigator.  But  he  will  not,  in  his  jier- 
plexity;  think  of  ascribing  even  the  most  obscure  and  startling 
changes  of  sound  to  any  other  agonc;  than  that  which  bringB 
about  those  contractions  and  conversions  which  are  moat 
obviously  a  relief  to  the  organs  of  articulation  i  it  is  stiD  the 
speakers  of  language,  and  they  alone,  who  work  over  and 
,  elaborate  tho  words  they  utter,  suiting  them  to  their  con- 
venience and  thoir  caprice.  Tho  final  reason  to  which  we 
are  brought  in  every  case,  when  historical  and  physical  study 
have  done  their  utmost,  is  but  this :  it  hath  pleased  the  com- 
munity which  used  this  word  to  make  such  an  alteration  in  its 
form ;  and  such  and  sueh  consi  derations  and  analogies  show 
tho  change  to  be  one  neither  isolated  nor  mysterioiis. 
Except  in  single  Mid  eieeptional  cases,  there  is  no  such  dif- 
feronco  of  structure  in  human  mouths  and  throats  that  any 
hujnan  being,  of  whatever  race,  may  not  perfectly  master  the 
prouimciation  of  any  human  language,  belonging  to  whatever 
other  race — provided  only  his  teaching  be^n  early  onough, 
before  his  organs  have  acquired  by  habit  special  capacitica 
and  incapacities.  The  collective  disposition  and  ability  of  .1 
community,  working  itself  out  under  tho  guidance  of  circura- 
stances,  determines  the  phonetic  form  which  the  common 
tongue  of  tho  community  shall  wear.  And  as,  in  tho  first 
essays  of  any  child  at  speaking,  we  may  note  not  only  natural 
errors  and  ready  aubstitutiona  of  one  sound  for  another,  com- 
mon to  nearly  all  children,  but  also  one  and  another  peculiar 
conversion,  which  seems  tho  cflect  of  mere  whim,  explainablo 
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by  Dothing  but  individual  caprice,  bo  in  the  traditioiial  tranB- 
nlwn.  of  luiguage — vhich  is  but  the  same  procege  of  teach- 
ini;  children  to  speak,  carried  out  upon  a  larger  scale— we 
muet  look  for  similar  cases  of  arbitral  phonetic  tnuudtiouB. 

So  important  a  part  of  the  history  of  a  language  are  its 
special  methods  of  phonetic  change,  tiiat,  in  investigating  the 
relatioiu  of  tatj  dialect  with  its  kindred  dialects,  the  first  step 
U  to  det«mune  to  what  Bounds  in  the  latter  its  own  sounds 
n^gokrly  correspond.  Thua,  on  comparing  English  and 
Gennan,  we  find  that  a  J  in  the  former  usually  agrees,  not 
irith  a  d,  but  with  a  #,  in  the  latter ;  as  is  shown  by  dance  and 
tani,  dot/  and  toff,  deep  and  ti^,  drink  and  trinU:,  and  so  on. 
In  like  manner,  the  Gennui  connterpart  of  an  ^English  ^  is  < 
or  z .-  compare  ,^^  and^iMf,  tin  and  zinn,  to  and  zu,  two  and 
-fW,  and  the  like ;  and  a  German  d  answers  to  our  th,  as  in 
Jit  for  tfi^,  dein  for  fliine,  bad  for  bath.  What  is  yet  more 
eitniordinary  is  the  fact  that,  if  we  compare  English  with  the 
older  languages  -of  our  family — as  with  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Sinskrit — we  discover  the  precwe  converse  of  this  relation  : 
as  Qerman  t  is  English  d,  so  English  t  is  Latin  d  (compare 
Iko  and  duo)  ;  as  G^erman  d  is  English  ti,  so  English  d  is 
Greek  th  (compare  door  and  thura,  daughter  and  thuffatr)  ; 
aa  Oerman  «  or  2  is  English  t,  so  English  th  (the  lisped  letter 
ioatesd  of  the  hissed,  the  spirant  for  the  sibilant)  is  lAtin, 
Greek,  and  Sanskrit  t  (compare  three  and  trei,  treit,  tri ; 
flat  and  -tud,  to,  tad).  In  short,  taking  the  series  of  three 
dental  mutes,  sard,  aspirate,  and  sonant,  t,  th,  and  d,  we  find 
that  the  Gennamc  langni^eB  in  general,  including  the  Eng- 
lltli,  have  pushed  each  of  them  forward  one  step,  while  the 
High-German  dialects,  chiefly  represented  by  the  literary 
German,  have  pushed  each  of  them  forward  two  steps. 
Thni,  in  tabular  form : 

1.  (  S.    lad  {3), 

2.  a         'B.    that  (1),        Gr.  Ikura, 

i.    J  Q.    da  (2).  E.  doer,  L.    dtnl-tm  (t), 

1.  (  0.  lAr".  E.    iaotJk       (2), 

2.  th  G.    and*      (3). 

*  I  eiTe  here  the  Old  High-Geiman  Torma,  it  illnEtnttuig  the  change  men 
'ininctlj  tad  full;  Uun  Ifae  correaponding  modern  German  words. 
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And  a  Himilar  rule  of  penQutation  holds  good  also  among  the 
conaonanta  of  the  tvo  other  aerieei,  the  p^t&L  and  labial :  i, 
a, g ;  p,  ph,  b — the  whole,  with  certaM'yariationB  and  ei^ 
ceptiona,  of  which  we  do  not  need  here  to  take  account.  This 
intricate  method  of  correspoudence  without  identity  ii  gene- 
rally styled,  after  its  diecoTerer,  "  Grimm's  Law  of  Fermuta- 
tion  of  Gonaonanta ;  "■  it  ia  a  &ct  of  prime  consequence  in 
the  history  of  the  group  of  languages  to  which  outb  belongi, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  diffi- 
cult phenomena  of  its  class  which  the  linguiatic  student  finds 
anywhere  offered  him  for  explanation.  Nor  has  any  satii- 
fkctory  explanation  ofit  been  yet  devised;  while,  novertholcBs, 
we  have  no  reason  to  belieye  it  of  a  nature  CBSentially  dif- 
ferent &om  other  mutations  of  soimd,  of  equally  arbitrary 
appearance,  though  of  less  complication  and  less  tad^, 
which  the  history  of  language  ererywhere  exhibits.  The 
Artnenian,  for  example,  has  converted  its  ancient  surd  mutrs 
prevailingly  into  sonants,  and  its  sonants  into  surds ;  tbo 
cockney .  ^ps  his  initial  A'b,  and  aspirates  his  initial 
Towels :  neither  of  these,  any  more  than  the  permutation  of 
consonants  in  the  Germanic  languages,  is  referable  to  a  tend- 
ency toward  ease  of  utterance,  in  any  of  ita  ordinary  modes 
of  action  ;  yet  no  sound  linguist  would  think  of  doubting  that 
all  the  three  phenomena  are  alike  historical  in  their  nature, 
results  of  the  working  out  of  tendencies  which  existed  and 
operated  in  the  minds  of  those  who  spoke  the  several  lan- 
guages in  which  they  have  made  their  appearance. 

"Wo  need  give  but  a  moment's  attention  to  another  pro- 
cess of  linguistic  change,  whereby  not  letters,  parts  of  words, 
formative  elements,  alone  are  lost,  but  whole  words,  signs  of 
ideas,  disappear  from  among  the  stores  of  expression  of  a 
luignage.  This,  too,  is  always  and  everywhere  going  on. 
Evidence  of  it  is  to  be  seen  in  the  obsolete  and  obsolescent 
material  found  recorded  on  almost  every  psge  of  our  diction- 
aries, and  still  more  abundantly  in  the  monuments  of  our 
literature,  of  periods  to  which  our  dictionaries  do  not  pre- 
tend to  go  back,  among  the  works  of  the  eurlieet  English 
writers  ;  and,  above  all,  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  literature.  As 
■  In  Genaan,  eimpl;  tho  Lauttnuhubutif. 
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Mw  thooght  and  knowledge  calls  for  new  worda  and  phras^  ■»-^_^'' 
in  order  to  its  expression,  so,  wben  old  tbought  and  know- 
l»Ige  becomes  antiquated,  is  superseded,  and  loses  its  cur- 
rcDcf ,  the  words  and  phrases  which  expressed  it,  unless  con- 
Tcrted  to  other  purposes,  must  also  go  out  of  use.  It  is 
sufficient  that  any  constituent  of  language  come  to  appear 
to  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  use  it  unnecessary 
and  mperfluons,  and  they  cease  to  employ  and  transmit  it ; 
and,  as  tradition  and  use  are  the  only  means  by  which  the 
life  of  language  is  kept  up,  it  drops  out  of  existence  and 
diappeara  for  ever — unless,  indeed,  it  be  maintained  in  arti- 
^c'al  hfe  by  the  preservation  of  records  of  the  dialect  in 
which  it  figured,  or  its  mummy,  with  due  account  of  its  his- 
tory and  departed  worth,  bo  deposited,  labelled  "  obsolete," 
in  3  dictionary.  In  part,  things  themBolveB  pass  out  of 
Dotice  and  remembrance,  and  their  names  along  with  them  ; 
in  part,  new  expressions  arise,  win  their  way  to  popular 
fiTour,  and  crowd  out  their  predecoesora  ;  or,  of  two  or  moro 
ncariy  aynonymous  words,  one  acquires  a  special  and  exelu- 
Hvc  currency,  and  assumes  the  ollico  of  them  all ;  in  part, 
too,  e(en  valuable  items  of  expression  fall  into  desuetude, 
from  no  assignable  cause  save  the  carelessness  or  caprice  of 
ihe  language -users,  and  pass  away,  leaving  a  felt  void  behind 
tbem.  Of  course,  those  departments  of  a  vocabulary  which 
arc  liable  to  most  exteusiTo  and  rapid  change  by  expansion 
are  also  most  exposed  to  loss  of  their  former  substance, 
since  the  growth  of  human  knowledge  consietB  not  merely  in 
addition,  but  also  in  the  supersession  and  rcplacemeat  of  old 
ideas  by  new :  the  technical  phraseology  of  tho  arts,  sciences, 
and  handicrafts  shows  moat  obsolete  words,  as  it  shows  most 
new  words ;  yet,  in  the  never-ending  adjustment  of  human 
speech  to  human  circumstances  and  needs,  every  part  is  in 
its  own  degree  affected  by  this  kind  of  change,  as  well  as  by 
the  others.  Rarely  has  any  cultivated  tongue,  during  a  hke 
peijod  of  its  history,  given  up  more  of  its  ancient  material 
than  did  tho  English  during  the  few  centuries  which  succeed- 
ed the  Norman  invasion;  a  large  portion  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  vocabulary  was  abandoned;  but  this  wae  only  tho 
natural  eSect  of  the  intrusion  of  so  many  Norman-French 
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words,  an  enrichment  beyond  all  due  measure,  rendering 
neceaaaiy  the  relinquUhmcnt  of  aome  part  of  resourceB  which 
exceeded  the  wants  of  the  community.  If,  upon  the  whole, 
ve  have  gained  by  the  exchange,  it  has  not  been  without 
Bome  regrettable  losBea,  of  the  eignificant  aa  weU  as  of  the 
formative  elements  of  expression. 

The  procesaea  which  we  have  thus  examined  and  illustrated 
— on  the  one  hand,  the  productioii  of  new  words  and  fonns 
by  the  combination  of  old  materials  ■,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
wearing  down,  wearing  out,  and  abandonment  of  the  words 
and  forms  thus  produced,  their  fusion  and  mutilation,  their 
destruiflion  and  oblivion — are  the  moans  by  which  are  Vept 
up  the  life  and  growth  of  language,  so  far  as  concerns  its 
external  shape  and  substance,  its  sensible  body :  by  their 
joint  and  mutual  action,  greatly  varying  in  rate  and  kind 
among  difierent  peoples,  at  different  times,  and  under  differ* 
ent  circumsta.nce!i,  spoken  tongues  have  been  from  the  be- 
ginning of  their  history,  and  are  still,  everywhere  becoming 
other  than  thoy  were.  Tot  they  together  constitute  hut  one 
department  of  linguistic  change ;  another,  affecting  the  in- 
ternal content  of  language,  the  meaning  of  its  words,  equally 
demands  notice  from  us.  To  this  we  have  not  yet  distinctly 
directed  our  attention,  although  our  illustrations  have  neces- 
sarily set  forth,  to  a  certain  extent,  its  action  and  effects, 
along  with  those  of  the  external  modificataons  which  we  hare 
been  especially  considering.  It  is  a  part  of  linguistic  his- 
tory wMcb,  to  say  the  least,  possesses  not  less  interest  and 
importance  than  the  other.  To  trace  out  the  changes  of 
significatioa  which  a  word  has  undergone  is  quite  aa  enen- 
tial  a  part  of  the  e^mologiat's  work  as  to  follow  back  its 
changes  of  phonetic  form  ;  and  the  former  are  yet  more  rich 
in  striking  and  unexpected  developments,  more  full  of  in- 
struction, than  the  latter :  upon  them  depend  in  no  small 
measure  the  historical  results  which  the  student  of  language 
aims  at  establishing.  It  may  even  be  claimed  with  a  certain 
justice  that  change  aod  development  of  moaning  constitute 
the  real  interior  life  of  lai^uago,  to  which  the  other  pro- 
ceases  only  furnish  an  outward  support.  In  thwr  details, 
indeed,  the  outer  and  inner  growth  ore  to  a  great  extent  in- 
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dependent  of  one  another ;  a  word  may  sulTer  modification 
of  fonn  in  any  degree,  even  to  the  loes  or  mutation  of  every 
phonetic  element  it  once  contained,  with  no  appreciable 
alteration  of  meaning  (as  in  our  I  for  Anglo-Saxon  ic,  eye 
for  ^e)  ;  and,  again,  it  may  be  used  to  convey  a  totally 
different  meaning  from  that  which  it  formerly  bore,  while 
Btill  maintaining  its  old  form.  Tet,  upon  the  whole,  the  two 
must  correspond,  and  answer  one  another's  naea.  That 
Tonld  be  but  an  imperfect  and  awbward  languago,  all  whose 
eipusion  of  significant  content  was  made  without  aid  from 
the  proceseea  which  generate  new  words  and  forms ;  and  the 
hifiheet  value  of  oitumal  change  lies  in  it»  facilitation  of  in- 
ternal, in  its  oiEce  of  providing  signs  for  new  ideas,  of  os- 
panding  a  vocabulary  and  grammatical  Bystem  into  a  more 
romplete  adaptcdness  to  their  required  uses.  But  change 
of  meaning  ia  a  more  fundamental  and  csaontial  part  of  lin- 
goiatic  growth  than  change  of  form.  If,  whDe  words  grew 
together,  became  fused,  iiitegKitcd,'abbrGviatod,  their  signi- 
fication were  iiicajiiiblo  of  variation,  no  phonetic  plasticity 
coolil  make  of  language  aught  but  a  stifl'  dead  structure,  in- 
capable of  continuously  supplying  the  wants  of  a  learning 
■nd  reasoning  people.  If  for  every  distinct  conception  lan- 
iraage  were  compelled  to  provide  a  distinct  term,  if  every 
new  idea  or  modification  of  an  idea  caHod  imperatively  for  a 
new  word  or  a  modificatiou  of  an  old  one,  tho  task  of  Inn- 
RUflge-making  would  bo  indefinitely  increased  in  difiiculty. 
Tho  case,  however,  is  far  otherwise.  A  wonderful  facility  of 
putting  old  material  to  now  uses  stands  us  ia  staad  in  deal- 
ing wiUi  the  intent  as  well  as  the  form  of  our  -viorda.  The 
ideal  content  of  speoch  ia  even  more  yielding  than  is  itn  ex- 
ternal audible  Bubstance  to  the  touch  of  the  moulding  and 
rilling  mind.  In  any  sentence  that  may  bo  chosen,  as  we 
shall  find  that  not  one  of  tho  words  is  uttered  in  the  same 
manner  as  when  it-was  first  generated,  so  wo  shall  also  find 
that  not  one  han  the  same  meaning  which  belonged  to  it  at 
tho  beginning.  The  phonetiHta  claim,  with  truth,  that  any 
given  articulated  sound  may,  in  the  history  of  speech,  jiasa 
over  into  any  other  ;  the  samo  may  with  equal  truth  bo 
claimed  of  the  ideas  signified  by  words :  there  can  hardly  be 
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tvo  10  disconnected  and  unlike  that  they  nmy  not  derive 

themeelveB  hiBtorically,  through  a  succeBsion  of  intermediate 
gtepB,  from  one  another  or  from  the  same  original.  The 
varieties  of  significant  change  arc  as  infinite  aa  those  of  plie- 
netic  change ;  and,  as  in  dealing  with  the  latter,  bo  here 
again,  we  must  limit  ourselves  to  poiuting  out  and  eiempli- 
fying  the  leading  principles  and  more  prominent  general 
methods. 

The  fundamental  fact  which  makes  words  to  be  of  change- 
ahle  meaning  is  the  same  to  which  we  have  already  h>d  to 
refer  as  making  them  of  ^changeable  form ;  namely,  that  there 
is  no  internal  and  necessary  connection  between  a  word  and 
the  idea  designated  by  it,  that  no  tic  savo  a  mental  associa- 
tion binds  the  two  together.  Conventional  nsf^e,  the  mu- 
tual understanding  of  Bpcakcrs  and  bearers,  allots  to  each 
vocable  its  significance,  and  the  same  authority  which  makes 
is  able  to  change,  and  to  change  ns  it  will,  in  whatever  way, 
and  to  whatever  extonf.  The  only  limit  to  the  power  of 
change  is  that  imposed  by  the  necessity  of  mutual  intelli- 
gibility ;  no  word  may  over  by  any  one  net  be  so  altered  as  to 
lose  ita  identity  as  a  sign,  becoming  unrecognizable  by  thow 
who  have  been  accustomed  to  employ  it.  Eleemosunf  is  re- 
ducible to  a'm»,  but  only  through  a  scries  of  intenncdiale 
stages,  of  which  the  German  ahaosen,  the  Anglo-Saxon  ahitft, 
and  our  spelling  alms  are  rejiresentatives ;  the  change  of  pjf;- 
nificant  content  which  it  has  at  the  same  time  undergone, 
from  'feeling  of  jiity  or  compassion'  to  one  of  the  practical 
results  of  such  a  feeling,  is  comparatively  inconsiderable,  not 
more  than  we  are  in  the  constant  habit  of  making  at  a  single 
step.  Our  corresponding  word  of  Latin  derivation,  eiarity, 
while  little  altered  in  form  from  its  original,  caritat, '  d«ar- 
nesB,'  has  suffered  a  much  more  distant  transfer  of  significa- 
tion. Priest,  ogain,  from  the  Qrcck  pretbiterot, '  an  older  per- 
son,' has  wandered  from  ita  primitive  to  about  equal  diatanco 
in  form  and  in  meaning;  the  one  departure  taking  phK« 
under  phj'sical  inducements,  brought  about  by  an  impulse 
to  economize  physical  efibrt  on  the  part  of  thoHc  who  bad  to 
utter  the  word ;  the  other  accompanying  a  hietorical  change 
in  the  character  and  functions  of  an  official  originally  chosen 
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simply  u  a  peraon  of  Btiperior  age  and  experience  to  oversee 
the  concerns  of  a  Chriatian  community.  These  ai^  but  or> 
Hairy  eiamples  of  the  indefinite  matability  of  words,  such  as 
might  be  cuUed  out  of  every  sentence  vrhich  we  speak.  Let 
m  look  at  one  or  two  iurtber  instances,  wbich  go  back  to  a 
remoter  period  in  the  history  of  speech,  and  illustrate  more 
fully  the  normal  processes  of  word-making. 

The  word  moon,  with  which  are  akin  the  names  for  tho 
rame  object  in  many  of  the  languages  connected  with  our 
on,  comes  from  a  root  (Tnd)  signifying  'to  measure',  and, 
by  its  etymology,  means  'the  measurer'.  It  is  plainly  the 
bet — and  one  of  some  interest,  as  indicating  the  ways  of 
thinking  of  onr  remote  ancestors — that  the  moon  was  looked 
upon  as  in  a  peculiar  sense  the  measurer  of  time :  and,  in- 
deed, wo  know  that  primitive  nations  generally  have  begun 
reckoning  time  by  moons  or  months  before  arriving  at  a 
diatiuct  apprehension  of  the  year,  as  an  equally  natural  and 
more  important  period.  By  an  exception,  the  Latin  name 
luiu  (abbreviated  &om  Ittc-na)  means  'the  shining  one.'  In 
both  these  cases  alike,  we  have  an  arbitrary  restriction  and 
special  application  to  a  single  object  of  a  term  properly  bear- 
ing a  general  sense ;  and  also,  an  arbitrary  selection  of  a 
single  quality  in  a  thing  of  complex  natore  to  be  made  a 
ground  of  designation  for  the  whole  thing.  In  the  world  of 
crested  objects  there  are  a  great  many  "  measurers",  and  a 
great  many  "shining  ones";  there  are  also  a  great  many 
other  qualities  b(  satellite,  which  have 

jnst  as  good  a  rig  oticed  in  her  name : 

yet  the  appellatii  ts  purpose ;  no  one, 

for  thoueands  of  save  as  a  matter  of 

learned  cariosity  word  moon  properly 

ngnifiee ;  for  us  ]  and  we  may  observe 

and  study  that  h  time' without  feeling 

that  our  increase'  any  reason  for  our 

changing  its  nam  Ik '  have  nearly  the 

suae  hirtory,  generally  designating  it  as  'the  brilliant  or 
Fhmiug  one ',  or  as  '  the  et^iv.ener.  quickener,  generator'. 
There  are  hardly  two  otherjiB^tij'  within  the  ordinary 
range  of  human  obsorvationTMore  essentially  unique  than 
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the  sua  and  the  moon,  and  their  titles  were,  ae.  nearly  as  ia 
poBeiblo  in  language,  proper  namea.  But  buoIi  they  could 
not  eontiniie  to  be.  No  conBtituent  of  language  is  the  ap- 
pellation of  an  indiridual  eiistence  or  act ;  each  deBignatca 
a  claaa ;  and,  even  when  circuniBtanccB  seem  to  limit  the 
claes  to  one  member,  we  are  ever  on  the  irateh  to  extend  its 
bounds.  The  same  tendency  vbich,  as  already-  pointed  out, 
leads  the  child,  when  it  has  learned  the  worda  papa  and  thy,  to 
take  the  things  deeignatod  by  those  wor<^  as  types  of  clasaes, 
and  BO — rightly  enough  in  principle,  though  wrongly  ae  re- 
gards the  cUBtomary  nse  of  langu^^e — to  call  other  men 
papa,  and  to  call  the  ceiling  tky,  is  always  active  in  ua. 
Copernicus  having  taught  us  that  the  sun  is  the  great  centre 
of  our  syatem,  that  the  earth  is  not  the  point  about  which 
and  for  which  the  reat  of  the  univerae  was  created,  the 
thought  is  at  once  suggested  to  us  that  the  filed  stars  also 
may  be  centres  of  systems  like  our  own,  and  we  call  tbem 
tun».  And  no  sooner  does  GalUeo  discover  for  us  the  lesucr 
orbs  which  circle  about  Jupiter  and  others  of  our  sister- 
phmetii,  than,  without  a  scruple,  or  a  suspicion  that  we  ore 
doing  anything  unusual  or  illegitimate,  we  style  tbem  moong. 
Each  word,  too,  has  its  aeries  of  figurative  and  secondary 
meanings.  "  So  many  sunt",  "  so  many  moons",  signify  the 
time  marked  by  so  many  revolutions  of  the  two  luminaries 
respectively ;  in  some  languages  the  word  moon  itself  (as  in 
the  Greek  men),  in  others,  a  derivative  from  it  (as  the  Latin 
menn*  and  our  taonth),  comes  to  be  the  usu^  name  of  the 
period  determined  by  thi  of  our  satellite — 

and  ia  then  transferred  h  i  fixed  and  arbitrary 

subdivisions  of  the  solar  le  natural  system  of 

lunar  months  has  so  gen'  lelled  to  give  place. 

By  a  figure  of  another  k  es  call  by  the  name 

tun  one  who  is  conspit  ncy  and  influence : 

"  made  glorious  summer  by  this  ivn  of  York."  By  yet  an- 
other, but  which  has  now  long  lost  its  character  as  a  figure, 
and  become  plain  and  homely  speech,  we  put  nm  for  sunlighf, 
saying,  "to  waJk  out  of  the  tun",  "to  haak  in  tho  «u»",  and 
BO  on.  In  more  learned  and  technical  phrase,  the  Latin 
name  of  the  moon,  hme,  at  its  diminutive,  lunette,  is  made 
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die  dcdgnation  of  varioue  objects  having  &  eh&pe  rougUy  re- 
lembling  some  one  of  the  moon's  varying  phases.  A  popular 
mperetition  connects  with  these  last  some  of  the  phenomena 
of  inaanity,  and  so  the  same  word  lune  bae  to  signify  also  '  a 
rmj  fit',  vhile  a  host  of  derivatives — -as  lunatic,  lunacy  ;  as 
awm^ruck,  mooainff,  mooner — attest  in  our  common  speech 
the  influence  of  the  same  delusion. 

Tbia  elasticity  of  verbal  signifcance,  this  indefinite  eon- 
tnrtibility  and  eitensibility  of  the  meaning  of  words,  is 
expahle  of  the  most  varied  illustration.  Among  all  the 
lanoiu  workmen  who  take  rough  materials  and  make  them 
npple  or  tmootk,  the  arbitrary  choice  of  our  Germanic 
investors,  agea  ago,  designated  the  worker  in  motal  ae  the 
one  who  should  be  styled  the  tmit]^  At  a  much  later  period, 
when  the  convenience  of  a  more  developed  social  condition 
rrcftted  a  demand  far  surnames,  certain  individuals  of  this 
rc*pt-ctable  profession  took  from  it  the  cognomen  of  Smith. 
Then,  jast  an  the  name  «mt7A  had  been  divorced  from  its  con- 
iKi-tioQ  with  the  more  genoral  idea  of  tmootk,  and  restricted 
to  a  certain  class  of  smoothers,  so  now,  the  name  Smith  was 
cut  loose  from  the  profession,  and  limited  to  these  particular 
iQiliridnala  and  their  belongings.  Tet,  as  such,  it  became 
I'-ic  nocleos  of  a  new  class- extension,  in  which  tlio  tie  of  con- 
Gnguimty  was  substituted  for  that  of  common  occupation ; 
and,  although  all  tmitks  are  not  Smiihg,  the  Smiths  are 
B'.w  even  more  numerous  than  the  smiths.  Every  proper 
name,  not  leas  than  every  couunoD  noun,  goes  back  thus  to  an 
fodiridual  appellation,  having  a  historical  ground,  and  is 
ilctcrmined  in  its  farther  application  by  historical  circum- 
stances. Thus,  to  take  a  more  dignified  eiample,  the  first 
Cxiti  was  ao  styled  from  some  fact  in  his  life — the  authori* 
tic-s  are  at  iaaue  from  what  particular  one:  whether  fromTiis 
unnatural  mode  of  birth  (a  cjsao  matrix  utero),  or  from  his 
cDraing  into  the  world  with  long  hair  (emearie*),  or  from  his 
flaying  a  Mauritoniun  elephant  (eceiar  in  Mauritanian 
.ijioech) .  Hifl  descendants  then  inherited  from  him  the  same 
iiaioe,  without  having  to  show  the  same  reason  for  it ;  and 
t!iB  preeminent  greatness  and  power  of  one  among  them 
loade  it  a  part  of  the  permuieut  title  of  him  who  ruled  th* 
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Boman  Btate,  of  Thaterer  race  be  might  be ;  while  from  here 
it  not  only  passed  to  the  emperor  (kaUer)  of  Germau^r, 
whose  throne  pretondB  to  be  the  modem  representative  of 
tiiat  of  Borne,  but  also  to  the  autocrat  (czar)  of  distant  and 
barharouB  Bussia — ^thus  becoming  the  equivalent  of '  emperor ' 
in  two  of  the  moat  important  languages  of  modem  Europe. 

These  eiamplea  are  of  themselves  sufficient  to  place  before 
our  eyoB  the  most  important  features  in  the  history  of  signi- 
ficant chimge  of  words,  the  principal  processes  by  which — 
even  apart  from  combination  or  phonetic  change,  but  yet 
more  effectively  in  connection  with  these — the  existing 
vocabulary  of  a  language  is  adaptable  to  the  growing  know, 
ledge  and  varying  needs  of  those  who  use  it.  We  see  that, 
in  finding  a  name  by  which  to  designate  a  new  conception, 
we  may  either  pitch  upon  some  one  of  the  lattor's  attributes, 
inherent  or  accidental,  and  denominate  it  from  that,  limiting 
and  specialiiing  for  ita  use  an  attributive  term  of  a  more 
general  meaning ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  we  may  connect  it 
by  a  tie  of  correspondence  or  analogy  with  some  other  con- 
ception already  named,  and  eitend  so  as  to  include  it  the 
sphere  of  application  of  the  other's  designation ;  while,  in 
either  case,  wo  may  improve  or  modify  to  any  extent  our  ap- 
prehension of  the  object  conceived  of,  both  stripping  it  of 
qualities  with  which  we  had  once  invested  it  and  attributing 
to  it  others,  and  may  thus  pave  the  way  to  the  establishment 
of  now  relations  between  it  and  other  objecta,  which  shall  be- 
come fruitfid  of  further  changes  in  onr  nomenclature.  These 
two,  in  fact — the  restriction  and  Bpocialization  of  general 
terms,  and  the  extension  and  gcncraiizntion  of  special  terms 
— are  the  two  grand  divisions  under  which  may  be  arranged 
all  the  infinite  varieties  of  the  process  of  names-giving. 
Some  of  these  varioties  and  their  effects,  however,  it  will  bo 
doBirablo  for  na  to  examine  and  illustrate  more  fully,  before 
going  on  to  consider  farther  the  general  character  of  the 
process.  We  will  not  attempt  in  our  illustrations  a  strictly 
systematic  method,  but  wiD  take  something  of  the  Biune  iroe- 
dom  which  linguistic  usage  assumee  in  dealing  witli  the 
material  of  speech. 

It  is  obvious  how  vastly  the  reaourceB  of  a  language  for 
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tbe  eipreBion  of  thoaght  are  mcreased  by  attribution  to  the 
ame  word  of  different  meanings.  Not  only  does  a  tenu  ex- 
liaitga  one  nell-defined  meaning  for  tmother,  but  it  acquires 
new  vast  vhile  yet  retaining  those  it  formerly  poaseaaed. 
For  eiample,  board  appeu^  to  be  originally  connected  with 
IroBd,  md  to  designate  etymologically  th&t  form  of  timber 
vhich  b  especially  characterised  by  breadth  rather  than 
thickness.  Here  we  have  the  customary  and  normal  gene* 
aj  of  tiie  name  of  a  specific  thing,  by  restriction  of  a  general 
tern  expresing  one  of  its  attributes.  Then  follow  yet  other 
individualizations  and  transfers.  The  word  is  applied  to  de- 
pilate a  table :  on  the  one  hand,  the  table  upon  which  our 
foud  is  spread,  and  we  sit  around  tbe  festive  hoard ,-  whence, 
[tieti,  a  metaphor  makes  it  meui  provision  or  entertainment; 
and  we  seek  bed  and  board,  or  work  for  our  board :  on  the 
<'llier  hand,  the  table  about  which  a  body  of  men  sit  for  the 
truuKtion  of  busincsB,  and  so,  by  another  metaphor,  those 
itbo  tit  about  it,  a  constituted  body  of  trusteea  or  commia- 
mnen,  the  Board  of  Trade,  or  of  Commerce,  or  of  Admiralty. 
ipin,  it  is  specifically  used  to  denote  the  plank  covering  of 
a  vessel,  and  generate  in  this  sense  a  new  group  of  phrases, 
like  eAoard  and  overboard.  The  paper-maker,  too,  has  his  tecb- 
nital  Dies  £)r  tbe  term ;  to  him  it  signifies  the  stifiest  and 
l!)ickeet,  the  most  board-like,  of  his  fabrics.  P(m^  (Latin 
l-oiitinn,  &om  potio, '  I  place ')  means  by  derivation  nothing 
moiB  than '  pat,  placed,  stationed  ';  all  its  varied  and  diverse 
Kfla^) — BO  diverse  that  we  can  not  only  say  "  as  immovable  as 
^ pott",  hat  tiao  "to  travel  jnwi-haate  " — we  developed  out 
<>1  this,  along  with  the  historical  growth  of  human  institu- 
ticiDB.  The  eetabliabment  of  a  scries  of  stations,  potti,  for 
tbe  trusty  and  rapid  transmission  of  passengers  and  mails 
along  a  road,  leads  finally  to  the  familiar  use  of  such  terms 
i»  pott-toaeh,  pott-matter,  and  pottage.  What  a  cluster  of 
derived  uses  is  gathered  about  the  word  head,  as  illustrated 
io  tbe  phrases  the  head  of  a  pin,  a  head  of  cabbage,  the  head 
of  a  bed,  the  head  of  a  household  or  of  a  sect,  the  head  of  a 
river,  the  headt  of  a  discourse,  a  head  of  hair,  so  many  liead 
<'f  sheep,  of  one's  own  head,  to  come  to  a  head,  to  make  headl 
Half  the  whole  list  of  figures  of  rhetoric  are  exemplified  in 
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tbe  hietoiy  of  this  one  word.  In  court,  the  BeeonAxTf  eigni* 
fintions  luve  almost  effaced  the  primitive,  and,  to  be  dear, 
we  ny  rather  the  eoart-jford  than  the  court  of  »  castle  ;  but 
a  noblenuui  of  the  court,  a  case  in  court,  the  court  inatracts 
the  jury,  to  pay  eowri ;  and  the  derivatire  words  courtly, 
eourteout,  a  courtety,  eourtthip,  courtier,  cowrtetan,  all  commg 
firom  one  of  the  specific  applications  of  court,  tell  us  of  the 
maamen  of  those  who  walk  in  kings'  houaes. 

Not  seldom,  the  proper  meaning  of  a  word  is  altogether 
lost,  and  it  diverges  into  others  so  unlike  that  the  common 
apprehension  w  unable  to  connect  them  hy  any  tie.  Seeoma 
contains  come,  but  not  to  he,  although  we  may  ofion  render  it 
by  '  come  to  be '.  Its  he  is  the  same  with  that  of  btfall,  hetel, 
bemoam,  a  prefix  giving  a  transitive  meaning  to  an  intmnsitiTe 
verb  :  to  become  is  originally  '  to  come  upon,  to  come  by,  to 
obtain,  to  get '.  The  tranEifer  of  meaning,  fiNim  '  obtain '  to 
'  come  to  be ',  is  a  somewhat  peculiar  one  ;  but  that  it  is 
natural  enough  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  wo  have  gone  on  to 
treat  in  the  same  way  the  equivalent  verb  to  get,  saying  he 
get*  tired  for  he  beeomet  tired,  and  so  on.  From  the  same 
primitive  sense  of  '  come  upon',  we  have  taken  a  step  in 
another  direction  to  '  sit  well  upon,  bo  adapted  to,  suit',  as 
when  we  say  "  such  conduct  doea  not  become  one  in  high 
statiou".  To  trace  the  relation  between  these  two  meanings 
of  become  is  out  of  the  power  of  most  of  those  who  ubo  them ; 
even  the  dictionaries  enter  them  as  two  separate  words.  Kot 
much  less  difScult  is  the  connection  of  kind,  '  well-disposed, 
firiendly ',  with  Hnd,  '  a  sort  of  species ' ;  or  of  lil:e, '  to  be 
fond  of',  with  Uke,  'resembling' — although  both  are  but  a 
working  out,  in  the  minds  of  the  language-makers,  of  the 
thought  "  a  fellow-feeling  makes  us  wondrous  kind  "  :  the 
idea  of  kindred  or  resemblance  leading  naturally  to  that  of 
consideration  and  affection.  So,  once  more,  how  second,  '  the 
sixtieth  of  a  minute  ',  and  second  as  ordinal  of  too,  coine  to 
be  the  same  word,  would  be  a  puzzle  for  moat  English 
speakers:  the  fact  that  leeond*  constitute  the MconJ order  iu 
the  sexagesimal  erubdivision  of  the  hour  and  of  the  degree 
being  by  no  means  a  conspicuous  one  ;  and  the  act  which 
stamped  this  particular  second  order  of  division  with  the  nams 
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teamd  being  not  lew  arbitrary  than  that  which  LppUed  the 
nme  term— coming,  as  it  does,  from  sequor,  '  I  follow',  and 
to  ngiufying  only  *  the  one  next  following ' — to  deniguafe  the 
ordinal  which  succeeded  the  first,  rather  than  taij  other  of 
tlMBenes. 

But  it  is  needless  to  multiply  illustrations  of  this  point ; 
cTery  one  knows  that  it  is  the  usual  and  normal  character  of 
1  word  to  bear  a  Tariety,  more  or  less  considerable,  of  mean- 
mga  and  applications,  which  often  diverge  so  widely,  and  are 
connected  so  loosely,  that  the  lesicographcr'a  art  is  severely 
tued  to  trace  out  the  tie  that  runs  through  them,  and  exhibit 
them  in  their  natural  order  of  development.  Hardly  a  term 
that  we  employ  is  not  partially  ambiguous,  covering,  not  a 
point,  but  a  Bomewbat  extended  and  irregular  territory  of 
tignificance  ;  so  that,  in  understanding  what  is  said  to  na,  we 
hsTs  to  select,  under  the  guidance  of  the  context,  or  general 
requirement  of  the  sense,  the  particular  meaning  intended. 
To  repeat  a  eimUo  already  once  made  use  of,  each  word  is, 
■s  it  Vere,  a  strobe  of  the  pencil  in  an  outline  sketch  ;  the 
ntmble  is  necessary  to  the  correct  interpretation  of  each. 
The  art  of  clear  speaking  or  writing  consists  in  so  making  up 
tite  picture  that  the  right  meaning  is  surely  suggested  for 
each  part,  and  directly  su^^sted,  without  requiring  any 
conscions  process  of  deliberation  and  choice.  The  general 
smbiguity  of  speech  is  contended  against  and  sought  to  be 
overcome  in  the  technical  vocabulary  of  every  art  and  acionce: 
in  chemistry,  for  instance,  in  mineralogy,  in  botany,  by  the 
observation  of  minor  differences,  even  back  to  the  ultimate 
atomic  constitution  of  things,  and  by  the  multiplication  and 
nice  distinction  of  terms,  the  classes  under  which  common 
speech  groups  together  the  objects  of  common  life  are  broken 
up,  and  each  substance  and  quality  is  noted  by  a  name  which 
designates  it,  and  it  alone.  Mental  philosophy  attempts  the 
eame  thing  with  regard  to  the  processes  and  cognitdons  of  the 
mind;  but  since,  in  matters  of  subjective  apprehension.it  is  im- 
practicable to  bring  the  meaning  of  words  to  a  definite  and 
unmistiJublc  test,  the  difficulty  of  distinctly  denominating 
one's  ideas,  of  defining  terms,  amounts  to  an  impossibility ;  no 
two  schools  of  metaphysics,  no  two  teachers  even,  agree  pre- 
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cisely  in  tteir  phraseology ;  nor  cwi  any  one's  doctrine  upon 
recondite  points  be  fully  understood  save  by  thoae  who  have 
studied  longest  and  moet  thoroughly  the  entirety  of  his  aya- 
tem — nor  always  even  by  them. 

As  the  aignificant  changes  of  language  thus  bring  the  same 
word  to  the  office  of  dcaignatbg  thinga  widely  different,  so 
they  also  bring  different  words  tJ3  the  of&ce  of  designating  the 
same  or  nearly  the  same  thing.  Thus  the  resources  of  ei- 
pression  are  enriched  in  another  way,  by  the  production  of 
synonyms,  names  paitly  accordant,  partly  otherwise,  dis- 
tinguishing different  shades  and  aspects  of  the  same  gener- 
al idea.  I  will  refer  to  but  a  single  instance.  The  feeling  of 
shrinking  anticipation  of  imminent  danger,  in  its  most  gener- 
al manifestation,  is  caUed^/ear :  but  for  various  degrees  and 
manifestations  of  fear  ve  have  also  the  names  fright,  terror, 
dread,  alarm,  apprehen»um,panio,  tremor,  timidity,  fearfulneu, 
and  perhaps  others.  Each  of  these  has  its  own  relations  and 
associations  ;  there  is  hardly  a  case  whore  any  one  of  them  is 
employed  that  one  or  other  of  the  rest  might  not  be  put  in 
its  place;  and  yet,  there  arc  .also  situations  where  only  one 
of  them  is  the  best  term  to  use— though  the  selection  can 
only  be  made,  or  appreciated  when  made,  by  those  who  are 
nicest  in  their  treatment  of  language,  and  though  no  one  who 
does  not  possess  unusual  acutencss  and  critical  Judgment  can 
duly  describe  and  illustrate  the  special  significance  of  each 
term.  We  are  not  to  suppose,  however,  that  our  synonymy 
covers  nil  tho  distinctiouB,  in  this  or  Jn  any  other  case,  th^ 
might  he  drawn,  and  drawn  advantageously.  On  learning 
another  language,  we  may  find  in  its  vocabulary  a  richer 
store  of  expresaions  for  the  varieties  of  this  emotion,  or  a 
notation  of  certain  forms  of  it  which  we  do  not  heed. 
Hardly  any  word  in  one  tongue  precisely  fills  the  domain 
appropriated  to  the  word  most  nearly  correspouding  with  it 
in  another,  so  that  the  former  may  be  invariably  translated 
by  the  latter.  Tlie  same  territory  of  significance  ia  differ- 
ently parcelled  out  in  different  tongues  among  the  designa- 
tions which  occupy  it ;  nor  ia  it  ever  completely  covered  by 
them  all.  The  varying  shades  of  fear  are  practically  in- 
finite, depending  on  differences  of  constitutional  impressi- 
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bilitf  to  BDch  a  feeling,  on  differences  of  character  and  babit 
whicb  iroa]d  make  it  lead  to  different  action.  Hence  the 
impossibility  tbat  one  should  ever  apprehend  with  absolute 
truth  That  another,  even  with  the  nicest  nse  of  language, 
ndeftTOurs  to  communicate  to  him.  This  incapacity  of  speech 
to  reveal  all  that  the  mind  contains  meets  ns  at  every  point. 
The  Mial  of  each  man  is  a  mystery  which  no  other  man  can 
bthom :  the  most  perfect  system  of  signs,  the  most  richly* 
deiebped  language,  leads  only  to  a  partial  comprehenmon, 
&  matual  intelligence  whose  degree  of  completeness  de- 
pends upon  the  nature  of  the  subject  treated,  and  the  ac- 
quuntance  of  the  hearer  with  the  mental  and  moral  character 
of  the  sp^er. 

It  not  infrequently  happens  that  a  variation  of  phonetic 
form  comes  in  to  aid  the  variation  of  significant  content  of 
■  Kord.  That  minute  portion  of  time  of  which  sixty  malie 
u  hour  we  call  minnte  (min-W).  Of  and  off  are  but  differ- 
ent English  forms  of  the  same  Anglo-Saxon  word,  the  latter 
retuning  the  full  significance  of  the  ancient  preposition,  the 
former  having  acquired  a  greatly  attenuated  and  extended 
■ciue.  Can  is  a  variety  of  ken,  '  to  know,'  and  means 
etymologieally  '  to  know  how ; '  the  language -makers  had 
obserred  that  "  knowledge  is  power  "  long  before  it  occurred 
to  Lord  Bacon  to  make  the  remark.  Worked  and  xnroughtA 
owned,  (med,  and  imght,  are  identical  in  all  their  constituent* 
elements,  however  differently  understood  and  employed  by 
OS.  A  yet  more  notable,  diversity,  both  of  form  and  mean- 
iog,  has  been  established  between  aUo  and  at.  Oentle,  gen- 
teel, and  gentile  all  go  back  to  the  Latin  gentilis,  which 
meina  simply  'pertaining  to  a  gen»  or  race.'  So  with  legal, 
loyal,  snd  leal,  so  yritb  Jragile  and ^ai7,  with  tecure  and*uro 
— of  which  the  former  come  more  directly  from  the  Latin, 
the  other  from  the  corrupted  French  forms.  So,  too,  with 
fnanatipre  and  manure,  corps  and  corpie,  think  and  thank, 
tai  B  host  of  other  words  which  might  readily  be  adduced. 

Among  the  eramples  already  given,  not  a  few  have  illus- 
trated the  transfer  of  a  word  from  a  physical  to  a  spiritual 
signiGcance.  This  method  of  change  is  one  of  such  pro- 
minent importance  in  the  development  of  language  that  it 
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requiiea  at  our  hands  a  more  special  treatment.  By  it  luw 
been  generated  the  whole  body  of  onr  intellectual,  moral, 
and  abstract  vocabulaiy ;  eveiy  word  and  phrase  of  which 
this  is  composed,  if  we  are  able  to  trace  its  history  back  to 
the  beginning,  can  be  shown  to  have  signified  originally 
something  concrete  and  apprehensible  by  the  senses:  its 
present  use  is  the  result  of  a  figurative  transfer,  founded 
on  the  recognition  of  an  analogy  between  a  physical  and  a 
mental  act  or  product.  Let  us  look,  for  example,  at  a  few 
of  the  terms  which  we  have  just  been  using.  Abslrael  is 
'  drawn  off,  dragged  away ; '  concrete  is  '  grown  together, 
compacted,'  into  something  tuhafaittial,  as  we  say  ;  that  is, 
something  that  '  stands  beneath,'  constitutes  a  foundation. 
Spirit  is  '  breath.'  Intellect  cornea  &om  a  Tcrb  signi^ng 
'  to  gather  or  select  among,  to  choose  between.'  Apprehend 
signifies  literally  'to. lay  hold  of,'  and  we  still  use  it  in  that 
sense,  as  when  we  say  that  the  officer  apprehends  the  felon  ; 
but  we  much  more  often  apply  it  to  the  laying  hold,  the 
Bcizing  or  catching,  of  something  set  before  our  minds  to  be 
received ;  and  we  even  speak  of  an  apprehended  calamity, 
as  if  our  anticipations  reached  out  and  laid  hold  upon  that 
which  has  not  yet  come,  and  may  never  come,  upon  us. 
Sympathy  is  good  Greek  for  '  companionship  in  suflcring ; ' 
but  if  we  say  that  two  wounded  men  on  neighbouring  pallets 
sympathize,  we  refer,  not  to  their  physical  distresB,  but  to 
that  unselfish  emotional  pain  with  which  every  noble  heart, 
forgetting  so  far  its  own  griefa,  is  touched  at  the  sight  of 
another's.  To  poueis  is  '  to  sit  by,  to  beset  *  [like  the  Ger- 
man equivalent,  betitxen).  When  we  employ  the  phrase  "  I 
propose  to  discuss  an  important  subject,"  of  what  a  medley 
of  metaphors  should  we  be  guilty,  if  wo  had  not  forgotten 
the  etymological  meaning  of  the  terms  we  use !  To  propoee 
is  '  to  set  in  iront '  of  us  ;  to  ditcms  is  '  to  shake  to  pieces  ; ' 
a  tidffect  is  a  thing  '  thrown  under,'  something  brought  under 
our  notice ;  important  means  '  carrying  within  ' — that  is, 
having  a  content,  not  empty  or  valueless. 

This  subject  admits  of  easiest  and  most  abundant  illustra- 
tion from  the  Latin  side  of  our  language,  because  so  large  a 
share  of  our  abstract  phraseology  comes  to  us  from  Latin 
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tonrces ;  yet  our  Oermanic  words  are  full  of  ttie  same  kind 
oTnieaiuiig.  One  of  our  commonest  intellectual  terms, 
uMjmtandf  is  also  one  presenting  an  exceptionally  bold  and 
difficult  figure :  as  if  to  '  stand  beneath '  (or  perbttps,  accord- 
ibg  to  tlie  older  meaning  of  under,  to  '  stand  in  tbo  midst 
of)  a  tbing  were  to  take  such  a  position  of  adrantage  with 
npai  to  it  that  it  could  not  help  disclosing  to  iu  its  secrets. 
Ftrjtt  is  the  opposite  oiget,  and  means  to  'fail  to  get,'  or,  I 
Iming  gotten,  to  lose  again  &oni  possession.  In  this  latter 
geasetiie  language  seizes  uponit,  but  arbitrarily  restricts  its 
■pplicition  to  a  mental  possession,  and  makes  the  compound 
n^iify  'to  lose  &om  memory  '  only.  I  get  my  lesson,  and 
fvfH  it  a^aa  ;  bat  the  fortono  I  had  once  gotten  I  hare  by 
no  means  fargolten,  when  an  unlucky  venture  has  made  it 
ilip  from  my  hands.  Forgive  has  had  a  somewhat  similar 
liirtoiy.  It  signifies  primarily  to  '  give  up.'  I  forgive  a 
&bt  (in  phrase  now  antiquated)  when  I  magnanimously 
yield  it  up  to  him  by  whom  it  is  due,  waiving  my  claim 
tgunst  him  on  account  of  it :  1  forgive  on  offence  when  in 
like  manner  I  voluntarily  release  the  offender  from  obliga- 
tion to  make  amends,  from  liability  to  penalty,  for  it.  It  is 
only  by  what  was  originally  a  blunder  of  construction  that 
*e  now  talk  o^ forgiving  the  offender,  as  well  as  the  offence 
— a  blunder  like  that  which  we  have  made  in  the  treatment 
of  loore  than  one  other  word:  for  iustanco,  in^fcaje  andZiie; 
we  nid  "'^  jon  pleaie,"  "  if  you  lihe,"  i.  e.  'i£  it  please  you,' 
'if  it  Uie  you,"  until  we  forgot  that  the  yow  was  object  of 
tbe  verb  used  impersonally,  and,  apprehending  it  as  subject, 
began  to  say  also  "  if  I  please,"  "  if  they  like ;"  and  again, 
in  reproaeh,  which  means  strictly  to  '  approach  again,'  to 
bring  up  anew  before  a  person  what  he  would  fain  forget, 
and,  until  its  etymology  was  forgotten,  took  for  direct  object 
the  offence,  and  for  indirect  the  offender  ;  as,  "  I  reproac/ieii 
to  my  friend  hia  fault."  B^all  is  'fall  lapon  ;'  but,  if 
tome  unlucky  person  is  cmabed  under  the  ruins  of  bis 
dwelling,  we  speak,  not  of  the  bouse,  but  only  of  the  acci- 
dent, as  having  befallen  him.  Sight  is  'straight,  direct;' 
xrong  is  '  wrung,  twisted; '  queer  is  '  crosswise  ' — and  so  on, 
through  the  wh<^  list  of  words  of  the  same  kind. 
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There  is  a  large  and  important  class  of  worde,  ttto  history 
of  whose  devolopmeot  of  meamng  illustrates,  not  so  much 
an  elimination  of  the  physical  elemedt,  a  transfer  from  a 
sensible  to  an  intellectual  use,  as  an  effacement  of  signifi- 
cance,  a  fading-out  of  distinctive  colour,  a  withdrawal  of  sub- 
stanti^ity,  a.  reduction  to  the  expression  of  relation  rather 
than  of  quality.  Talce  as  an  instance  the  preposition  of, 
already  referred  to  as  having  been,  not  long  since,  undis- 
tinguished  &vm  qff\  in  either  form  or  meaning,  O^  still 
retains  its  distinct  physical  sense,  of  removal  in  place ;  it 
means  'from,  away  from,  forth  from;'  in  of,  we  have 
attenuated  this  original  idea  of  removal,  procedure,  derivation, 
into  the  moat  general  and  indefinite  one  of  passesaion, 
appurtenance,  connection:  we  say  the  top  of  the  mountain, 
though  the  former  is  not  of,  but  on,  the  latter;  we  say  the 
father  of  the  boy,  as  well  as  the  son  of  the  man ;  we  say  a 
aword  o/" steel,  pride  of  birth,  the  time  o^Moaea,  the  city  of 
Athens,  and  so  on.  litr,  from  fore, '  in  front  of,"  has 
passed  through  a  procoas  closely  similar.  Also  (A..-3.  eal- 
«Mia)was  made  up  ofaiiandw,  and  meant  '  altogether  thus,  in 
just  that  way,  in  like  wise;'  now,  like  the  abbreviated  form 
of  the  last  expression,  Ukmeite,  it  simply  adds  a  circumstance 
coordinate  with  one  already  mentioned ;  it  is  hardly  more 
than  a  particle  of  connection.  At,  as  was  pointed  out 
"above,  is  a  mutilated  form  of  the  ssme  word,  with  its  demon- 
strative meaning  usually  converted  into  a  relative :  the  act 
of  apprehension  which,  in  a  phrase  like  "  he  is  as  good  a*  he 
is  great "  (that  is,  '  he  is  in  that  degree  or  manner  good  in 
which  degree  he  is  great '),  attributes  a  demonstrative  sense 
to  the  former  as,  and  a  relative  to  the  latter,  is  not  leas  arbi- 
trary than  the  one  which  attributes,  in  "th«  more,  the 
merrier"  (that  is,  'in  what  degree  more,  in  that  degree 
merrier'),  a  relative  sense  to  the  former  the,  and  a  demon- 
strative to  the  latter.  All  thoae  relative  words  which  bind 
the  ports  of  a  sentence  together  into  an  organic  whole, 
instead  of  leaving  it  a  congeries  of  independent  clauses,  are 
of  like  origin,  coming  by  a  gradual  change  of  meaning  froia 
words  originally  demonstrative  or  interrogative.  "  I  knew 
that  he  was  ill "  is  but  an  altered  form  of  "  he  wa«  ill ;  1 
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hie*  rtirf,"  or  "  I  koew  that  thing :  viz.  he  was  ill ;"  "  we 
uw  tlie  man  wAo  did  it "  repreBents  "  teio  did  it  P  we  saw 
the  man,"  or  "  we  eaw  the  man  [of  whom  the.  inquiry  is 
made]  kJui  did  it  ?  "  Haa  ia  historically  the  same  word  a» 
tieu  :  "he  is  mightier  than  I  "  waa  onee  "  he  is  mightier, 
litn  (that  ie,  next  after  him)  I."  Or  is  a  contracted  form 
t^athtr.  The  prinmry  meaning  of  and  is  'against;'  the 
lifflpler  form  of  the  latter,  ayain,  haa  made  at  least  par- 
ti^y  the  same  transition  to  a  connective.  Our  articles  are 
(f  quite  modorn  development ;  an  or  a  is  the  numeral  ^110  ,■ 
tke  is  the  demonstrative  that.  We  saw  some  time  since  how 
kttd  haa  come  to  stand  for  '  individual ;'  the  hutcher  talks 
of  "twenty  head  of  sheep,"  as  if  that  part  of  the  animal 
were  not  the  least  valuahle  from  his  point  of  view.  Mmd 
ia  trinularly  applied:  "the  head- carpenter  and  hia  twenty 
iasA,"  if  it  do  not  describe  one  Briarean  individual,  ought 
•t  least  to  designate  only  eleven  persons  -'"but  in  our  usage  it 
denotes  twenty-one.  Even  the  peculiarly  corporal  word  body 
hu  been  spiritualized,  in  somebody,  anybody,  "  if  a  iody  meet 
tboiij"  and  BO  on:  to  aay  " ro6o<j^  was  present "  is  equi- 
valent to  saying  "  not  a  soul  waa  there,"  and  would  be  true, 
however  many  corpses,  or  beasts,  or  bodies  metallic,  fluid, 
or  aeriform,  might  have  been  within  cognizance.  The  verb 
fTOK  dgnifiea  properly  '  to  increase,  to  change  from  amaller 
to  larger,'  but  we  often  use  it  in  the  simple  aonso  of  gradual 
thange,  of '  becoming,'  and  say  to  yrota  thin  or  small,  to  grow 
tired.  By  a  farther  eitension  of  the  same  process,  the  verb 
^liich  in  our  whole  family  of  languages  originally  meant  'to 
grow '  (Sanalc.  hk&,  Greek />iau)  has  in  many  of  them  passed 
through  the  idea  of  '  becoming '  to  that  of  '  being  '  simply  :  \ 
the  Latin /ut,  our  he,  been,  are  its  descendants.  Indeed,  our  ' 
■ubstantive  verb  to  be,  the  most  bodiless  and  colourless  of  all  / 
onr  words,  the  mere  copula  between  subject  and  predicate,! 
M  made  up  of  the  relics  of  several  verbs  which  once  had  a 
distinct  physical  signiScance :  be  and  been,  as  just  noticed, 
contained  the  idea  of  '  growing ;'  am,  art,  U,  and  are,  that 
of  'sitting;""  was  and  were,  that  of« '  dwelling,  abiding.' 
*  I  connect,  osniel^,  the  root  lunitb  S>,  'littitie,'  as  being  most  probably 
^different  fonnof  ihDsime  original.  Othcn  wnjihitare  tlio primitiTO  ngmi- 
ficstwn  to  have  been  that  of '  bmthinx.' 
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The  corre^onding  verb  in  modem  French  is  partly  filled  up 
(elre,  itau,  etS)  from  the  Latin  stare,  '  to  stand.' 

Not  only  are  certain  worda  thus  atrippedby  the  users  and 
makers  of  Imguage  of  the  subetantial  meaning  nith.  whicli 
they  once  were  invested,  but  phrases  are  also  formed,  of  two 
or  more  words,  and  applied  to  UiBos  widely  remote  from  thoee 
which  their  conatituentfl  more  generally  and  properly  aub- 
serre.  An  event,  we  say,  taket  place,  or  comet  to  pan  ;  a 
young  man  twns  out  ill ;  hia  foibles  are  tellingly  liii  off,  or 
taken  {^ff;  though  they  Iwd  seriously  ^/fcn  oui,  they  made  «p 
their  quurel,  and  a  good  understanding  waa  brought  about 
between  them  ;  they  gave  vp  further  attempts  ;  at  eveiy  new 
turn,  he  was  headed  off  anew ;  I  was  put  ap  to  it,  but  woefully 
ptit  upon,  and  shall  put  vp  mth  such  treatment  no  longer ; 
don't  i^^ke  on  ao,  my  good  fellow— and  so  on  indefinitely. 
Phrases  such  aa  these  are  abundant  in  every  part  of  langoage, 
and  are  of  every  kind  and  degree  of  removal  &omliter&lnesa; 
in  some,  a  moment's  reflection  points  out  the  figure  or  the 
implication  which  has  led  the  way  to  their  establishment  in 
current  use  ;  in  others,  the  tranafor  haa  been  so  distant,  and 
some  of  its  steps  so  bold  or  so  obscure,  that  even  a  careful 
inveatigation  fails  fully  to  show  us  how  it  bos  been  accoui' 
plished.  In  phrases,  as  is  well  known,  consists  no  small 
part  of  the  idiom  of  a  language ;  use  determinea,  not  merely 
the  signiScance  which  each  word  shall  bear,  but  how  it  shall 
be  combined  with  other  words,  in  order  to  something  more 
than  intelligibility — to  eipressiTeneBs,  to  force,  to  elegance 
of  style. 

All  word^mating  by  combination,  as  iUu8trat«d  in  the  lost 
lecture,  is  closely  analogous  with  phrase-making :  it  is  but 
the  external  and  formal  unification  of  elements  which  usage 
has  already  made  one  in  idea.  The  separate  and  distinctive 
meaning  of  the  two  words  in  take  place  is  as  wholly  ignored 
by  us  who  use  the  expression  as  is  that  of  the  two  in  break- 
fast ;  that  we  may  aUow  ourselves  to  say  he  breakfasted,  but 
not  it  takeplaeed,  is  only  an  accident ;  it  has  no  deeper 
ground  thaji  the  arbitrariness  of  conventional  usage.  To 
hit  <ffiB  as  much  one  idea  as  d<ff  (from  do  ojf),  to  take  on  aa 
don  (&om  do  on),  although  we  are  not  likely  ever  to  fiise  the 
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tfo  former  into  aingle  words,  like  the  two  Utter.  It  is 
c!e^  that,  OB  formerly  claimed,  the  Bignificant  content  of 
wordi  ia  more  plastic  than  their  external  form :  while  onr 
laoguege  has  nearly  lost  the  habit,  and  so  the  "  power,"  as 
ve  call  it,  of  making  new  vocables  out  of  independent  ele- 
menta,  it  is  still  able  to  combine  and  integrate  the  meanings 
of  inch  elements,  to  no  small  extent. 

But  again,  all  form-making  includes  as  an  essential  part 
Nmething  of  the  eame  attenuation  of  meaning  of  the  forma- 
tive element,  the  same  withdrawal  of  its  distinctive  aub- 
Ftantlal  sigaificance  and  substitution  of  one  which  is  rela< 
titmal  and  formal,  which  we  have  been  illustrating  in  the 
history  of  independent  words.  The  ty  of  ffodly,  Ttomelg, 
Ikelji,  and  BO  on,  no  longer  means  '  like ; '  still  less  does 
that  oS/iUlg,  mostlj/,  etc.  In  the  ship  of  lordeh^,  the  inde- 
pendent word  shape  is  no  more  to  be  recognized  by  its  sig- 
nificuice  than  by  its  form.  Even  the  Jul  of  Itealtkjvl  and 
tkeerfal  haa  been  we^ened  in  intent  &om  'full  of  to 
'poue»ed  of,  charaoteriEed  by.'  But  there  are  other 
pEinses  which  exhibit  a  closer  resemblance  and  more  in- 
tintate  connection  with  form-making  than  any  hitherto  cited. 
The  d  of  loved,  as  we  have  already  seen,  ia  by  origin  the 
imperfect  did;  I  loved  means  etymologically  'I  did  or  per- 
firnied  a  loving ; '  the  d  has  been  converted  irom  an  inde- 
pendent word  into  a  formative  element,  indicative  of  past 
sction,  by  being  compounded  with  love,  and  then,  in  the 
relatien  which  it  sustained  toward  that  word,  losing  its  dis- 
tinctive force  and  meaning,  and  assuming  the  value  of  a 
temporal  modification  merely.  With  the  form  I  loved,  now, 
the  phrase  J  did  love  is  virtually  equivalent ;  it  contains  the 
same  elements,  and  they  have  the  same  logical  value :  the 
iid  is  there  for  no  other  purpose  than  the  d,  its  hereditary 
representative,  and  u  in  idesi,  not  less  than  the  latter,  a 
farmative  element ;  it  impresses  a  modification  of  temporal 
form  upon  the  word  with  which  it  is  connected,  and  has  no 
other  office.  That  it  still  maintains  its  grammatical  standing 
at  a  separate  word  constitutes  only  a  formal,  not  an  essential, 
distjnction  between  the  two  equivalent  eipreseions.  So  also 
with  the  verb  Aave,  by  the  aid  of  which  we  form  other  of 
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our  put  tenses,  uid  of  which  the  primitive  significance  is 
'possession.'  It  is  eatij-  to  see  how  "I  have  mj  arma 
stretched  out "  might  pass  iuto  "  I  have  stretched  out  my 
arms,"  or  how,  in  such  phrases  aa  "  he  ha*  put  on  hia  coat," 
"  we  kave  eaten  our  breakfast,"  "  they  have  finished  their 
work,"  a  deciantioa  of  possession  of  the  object  in  the  con- 
dition denoted  by  the  participle  should  come  to  be  accepted 
as  sufficiently  cTpreaaing  the  completed  act  of  putting  it 
into  that  condition ;  the  present  possession,  in  fact,  implies 
the  past  action,  and,  if  our  use  of  have  were  limited  to  the 
cases  in  which  such  an  implication  was  apparent,  the  ex- 
preasions  in  which  we  used  it  would  be  phrases  only.  "WTicn, 
however,  we  extend  the  implication  of  past  action  to  every 
variety  of  case — as  in  "  I  have  discharged  my  servant,"  "  he 
ha*  lost  his  breakfast,"  "  wo  have  exposed  their  errors," 
where  there  is  no  idea  of  possession  for  it  to  grow  out  of; 
or  with  neuter  verba,  "  you  ioue  been  in  error,"  "  ho  Saa 
come  from  Xondon,"  "  they  hate  gone  away,"  where  there  is 
even  no  object  for  the  kaee  to  govern,  where  condition,  and 
not  action,  is  cipresseil,  and  "  you  are  been,"  "  he  w  come," 
"they  ore  gone"  would  be  theoretically  more  correct  (aa 
they  are  alone  proper  in  German) — then  we  have  converted 
have  from  an  independent  part  of  speech  into  a  purely 
formative  element.  The  same  word,  by  a  usage  not  less 
bold  and  pregnant,  though  of  less  frequent  occurrence,  we 
make  to  signify  causation  of  action,  aa  in  the  phrases  "  I 
will  have  him  well  whipped  for  his  impertinence,"  "he  ha* 
his  servant  wake  him  every  morning."  And,  yet  once  more, 
wo. turn  it  into  a  sign  of  future  action,  with  further  im- 
plication of  neceBsity,  as  in  "I  have  to  go  to  him  directly." 
As  is  well  known,  the  modem  European  languages  which 
are  descended  from  the  Latin  have  formed  their  simple 
futures  by  means  of  this  phrase,  eliminating  from  it  the  im- 
plication of  necessity :  the  French  j'aimerai,  '  I  shall  love,' 
for  instance,  is  by  origin  jo  aimer  ai,  i.e-fai  a  aimer,  '  I  have 
to  love.'  Nor  is  our  own  "  I  thall  love  "  of  different  his- 
tory, for  I  thall  means  properly  '  I  owe,  am  under  obliga- 
tion;' and  the  uUl  of  "he  teill  love,"  although  we  now  so 
commonly  employ  it  aa  the  mere  sign  of  futurity,  conveys 
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the  idea  of '  wish,  intent,  determination.'  The  Asglo-Soxon 
End  DO  future  tense,  but  h&bitually  employed  ita  present  in 
the  Kose  of  both  present  and  future  j  we  have  Btruck  out, 
in  Dur  modem  usage,  a  peculiarly  rich  synonymy  of  ex- 
presdons  for  future  action :  there  are  the  two  already  men- 
tioned, I  will  go,  and  I  thall  go,  each  of  which  ia  capable  of 
use  u  simple  future,  or  with  a  modal  implication  j  further, 
1  iaee  to  go,  with  the  nearly  equivalent  I  am  to  go ;  -I  am 
joing  to  go  (to  which  the  French  adds  the  closely  correlative 
eipression  "  I  am  coming  from  going,"  je  viem  d'aller,  that 
is,  '  I  have  juat  gone ')  ;  X  am  on  the  point  of  going,  and  I 
an  a&w^  to  go — with  which  is  nearly  allied  the  Hibemicism, 
1  m  iffler  going,  for  '  I  have  gone.'  These  phrasee  will 
illustrate  the  ease  with  which  are  found,  in  the  resources  of 
t  rich  and  flexible  language,  meiuis  of  denoting  a  given 
relation,  the  variely  in  wMch  they  may  he  produced,  and 
tbe  oihitrariness  with  which  certain  ones  are  selected  for 
moat  frequent  and  famihor  employment. 

An  instance  of  a  purely  formal  word  of  a  different  cha- 
racter is  fumbhed  us  in  the  preposition  to  as  "  sign  of  the 
iafiaitire."  The  infinitive  is  originally  and  properly  the 
terbal  Qoim,  and,  as  a  noun,  should  be  governed  by  any 
preposition  which  the  sense  may  require.  The  present  usi^e 
ofaor  language,  however,  forbids  this  &eedom  of  conetruction, 
and  assigna  to  the  iufinitive  fo  ob  ita  almost  constant  accom- 
paniment. At  flrst,  the  to  was  only  employed  where  it  had 
iU  proper  significance,  as  in  phrases  tike  "  I  am  here  to  help 
him,"  tliat  is,  '  in  order  to  the  helping  him,'  "  lawful  for  him 
lo  eat,"  that  ia,  '  to  the  eating ; '  •  now,  no  regnrd  whotcvcr 
is  had  to  this  consideration,  and,  to  the  apprehension  of 
every  speaker  of  English,  to  ia  aa  arbitrary  and  non-aignifi- 
caot  a  sign  of  this  form  of  the  verb  aa  is  the  ending  en  of 
the  German  e»»e>i,  ot  re  of  the  Latin  edere. 

Tet  uiother  clasa  of  words  having  the  grammatical  ttatut 
of  independent  members  of  the  sentence,  but  the  logical 

*  Id  An^Io-SixoD,  him  aljifede  to  itanne,  'alttnced  bim  onto  eating,' 
Ai-  .Vo^o-Snon  puttiDg  the  infinitiyo  nftcr  la  into  n  distinct  datlTo  casf, 
■'.It  U«Tinj;  it  nniDflected  when  the  object  of  a  verb ;  as  in  Ai  onffimiiofi 
iin,  *thsi  began  eating.' 
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value  of  formfttire  elemente,  is  exemplified  in  the  preposition 
f^,  as  already  noticed.  The  ^  in  "  »  crown  of  gold  "  is 
equivalent  to  the  adjective  suffix  «n  in  "a  golden  crown;" 
tluit  in  "  the  son  q/"  the  king  "  to  the  genitive  ending  «  in 
"the  king's  son." 

We  have  paid  the  more  attention  to  this  kind  of  words, 
hecause  of  their  importance  in  the  history  of  language. 
Such  shadowy  and  half-formal  parts  of  speech  as  on  and  the, 
such  qufud  formative  elements  u  do  and  have,  as  to  and  of,  are 
products  of  the  development  of  language  which  by  their 
prevalence  mark  a  listinct  tendency,  known  as  the  "  analyti- 
cal," and  characterifitic,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  of  many 
of  the  modem  tongues  with  which  ours  is  related.  "We 
shall  have  to  take  it  into  further  account  in  connection  with 
another  department  of  our  Bubjeet  (see  lecture  seventh). 

Let  ua  now  look  at  a  single  example  going  to  show  to 
what  a.  rich  variety  the  processes  of  development  of  meaning 
may  lead  among  the  derivatives  of  a  single  verb.  Pono,  in 
Latin,  signifies  '  put,'  or  '  place,'  but  we  might  well  spend  an 
hour  in  tracing  out  all  the  store  of  ideas  which  it  has  been 
m^e  in  our  language  the  means  of  designating.  Some  ot 
its  usea  we  have  inherited  from  the  Xiatin ;  others  were 
struck  out  during  the  later  period  of  the  French ;  yet  others 
have  grown  up  on  Eogliah  soil ;  and  we  are  even  now  far 
from  having  exhausted  its  capabilities  of  expression.  From 
the  uncompounded  root  come^Ma,  &  poeer,  potition,  with  its 
many  applications,  pott,  with  its  stiU  more  various  and 
special  uses,  poitttre,  potitive,  and  bo  forth.  Then,  as  com- 
bined with  prefixes,  for  the  most  part  significant  merely  of 
place  and  direction,  it  gives  us  an  apposite  remark ;  apposi- 
tion of  nouna  ;  component  parts ;  composure  of  mind ;  a  great 
compoter;  eompoailiont  and  declamations  ;  a  eon^wnn^-stick  ; 
r(»np(!*(-heapB ;  compound  interest ;  to  compound  a  felony ;  a 
deponent  verb ;  the  deponent  saith ;  a  depated  king ;  depori- 
liona  from  water ;  a  school-book  deporitory;  removal  of  the 
depotitg;  a  railway  depot;  an  exponent  of  democratic  princi- 
ples i  to  expote  a  fraud ;  expoied  to  attack ;  clear  expotition 
of  a  hard  text ;  a  lawn  with  southern  exposure;  an  imposing 
figure;  imposts  and  customs;  miserable  impostor;  consecrated 
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hj  impotUwn  of  handH ;  to  mpowtd  stray  cattle ,'  an  imponng-  ■ 
gtoDe ;  ftll  hie  dupotable  farces ;  ditposed  to  steep  ;  an  amiable 
iitfontum;  the  prima  donna  is  indUposed;  troops  duposed 
in  Uiree  lines ;  God  ditpoaet;  a  worthy  ey^onent;  the  house 
appotiU;  member  of  the  oppotttion;  divine  mterpontiom  he 
ynpoted  to  her ;  fifth  propotition,  first  book ;  propoimded  for 
admisBion;  locked  in  sweet  repote;  to  repo»e  confidence; 
what  do  yon  purpote  f  he  did  it  on  pwpote  ;  an  effect  snp- 
fo*e*  a  cause ;  at  leaat,  I  »uppo»e  so ;  a  tuppotititious  heir ; 
and  so  on.  Here  is  bat  a  selection  &oin  among  the  multi- 
tude of  expressions  for  heterogeneous  Conceptions  which 
bare  grown  out  of  the  sign  for  the  simple  idea  of  '  putting ' 
or '  placing ; '  but,  though  a  striking,  they  are  not  on  es- 
ceptional  instance  of  the  manner  in  which  linguistic  usage 
d^  with  all  the  material  of  language.  As  new  esperiences 
ue  met  with,  new  deductions  drawn,  new  opinions  formed, 
sev  mental  combinationa  made,  new  products  brought  forth, 
new  eiisteaces  discovered,  language  finds  no  difficulty  in 
enlarging  itself  to  represent  them.  The  material  which  lies 
Biost  conreniently  at  hand,  even  if  it  be  not  very  near,  is 
!eued  and  applied  to  the  purpose  :  that  which  was  general 
19  indiridoalized ;  that  which  was  individual  is  generalized; 
Ibe  concrete  becomes  the  abstract ;  every  variety  of  meta- 
phor, of  elliptical  and  pregnant  expression,  is  resorted  to,  and, 
howcTer  bold  and  even  startling  at  first,  sinks  by  degreea  to 
the  level  of  ordinary  prosaic  appellation ;  and  delicate  shades 
of  meaning  are  diatinguisbed  by  the  gradual  separation  of 
words  at  first  equivalent.  The  multiplicity  of  these  changes, 
and  the  variety  of  their  results,  our  esamplea  have  been 
wholly  inadequate  to  set  forth  with  any  fnlness  or  com- 
pleteness ;  only  enough  has  been  said  to  bring  to  light  the 
leading  facts  and  principles,  to  show  what  a  fertile  power  of 
modification  and  adaptation  is  inherent  in  our  speech,  and 
that,  in  seeking  and  finding  names  for  individual  objects  of 
conception,  it  is  restrained  within  no  narrow  limits  of  action . 
It  most  not  fail  to  be  observed  that  these  processes  of 
word-making,  of  names-giving,  in  all  their  variety,  are  not, 
in  the  fuUest  sense,  consciously  performed :  that  is  to  say, 
they  are  not,  for  the  most  part,  premeditated  and  re&cctivo. 
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There  may  be  found  among  tbem,  indeed,  every  degree  of 
reflection,  aometimea  rising  even  to  full  premeditation. 
When  there  is  first  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  it  com- 
roonitjr  some  new  substaiice  or  prodnct,  either  n&tnrftl  or 
artificial,  some  result  of  inrent-ion  or  discovery,  some  process 
formerly  unknovn,  people  ask  themselves  deliberately 
"  what  shall  we  call  it  P  "  and  it  is  by  a  conscious  efibrt 
that  th^  devise  and  assign  its  appellai^oa — there  being,  at 
the  same  time,  an  unconsciona  part  to  the  process ;  namely, 
the  maimer  in  which  their  selection  is  gnided  and  de- 
termined by  the  already  subsisting  usages  and  analogies  of 
their  speech,  and  by  the  limitations  of  thetr  intelligence. 
The  zoologist,  the  chemist,  the  geologist,  when  they  want 
a  new  technical  term  or  distinctive  name,  go  of  set  purpose 
to  auch  sources  as  their  Greek  and  Latin  dictionaries,  or ' 
search  out  local  or  personal  associations  upon  which  to 
found  their  choice;  they  con  over  the  various  distinctive 
qualities  or  accidental  circumstances  of  the  thing  to  be  de- 
nominated, and  weigh  the  capabilitjes  and  advisabilities  of 
the  case  as  deliberately  as  does  the  &ther  when  deciding 
after  which  rich  uncle,  or  what  noted  public  character,  he 
shall  have  his  son  christened.  Sometimes  the  scientific  man 
has  put  upon  him  the  task  of  devising  a  terminology,  as 
well  as  a  nomenclature — ae  was  the  case  with  those  French 
chemists,  at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  who  fiicd  the 
precise  scientific  meuiing  to  be  thenceforth  signified  by  a 
whole  apparatus  of  formative  elements,  of  suffixes  and  pre- 
fixes :  for  example,  in  nilphuret,  ntlphuric,  mlpiuroui,  tul- 
phate,  attlpiite,  sulphide,  bisulphate,  tesguirulplide,  and  t 
This  is,  indeed,  of  the  nature  of  an  artificial  uniTeraal  lan- 
guage, built  up  of  precise,  sharply  distinguished,  and  in- 
variably regular  signs  for  the  relations  of  ideas — such  slnn- 
guage  as  some  have  vainly  imagined  it  possible  to  invent  and 
teach  for  all  the  infinitely  varied  needs  of  spcoch,  and  for 
the  use  of  the  whole  human  race :  the  chemical  terminology 
is,  in  its  own  sphere,  of  universal  applicability,  and  is 
adopted  by  chemists  of  various  race  and  native  tongue.  But 
human  language  is  not  made  in  this  way.  The  most  im- 
portant and  intimate  part  of  linguistic  growth,  that  which 
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iflecti  the  Tocsbolaiy  of  general  and  doilj  use,  learned  b^ 
tnrj  child,  used  in  the  common  intercourse  of  life,  goes 
on  in  ■  covert  and  unacknowledged  manner ;  it  is  abnoet 
insensibljT  slow  in  its  progreBs ;  it  is  the  effect  of  a  gradual 
wcomnlation  of  knowledge  and  quickening  of  inmght ;  it  ia 
wToaght  out,  as  it  were,  item  by  item,  from  the  nuws  of  the 
tlread}''  sabeiBting  reBOurcBB  of  expression :  the  mind,  famOior 
with  a  certain  use  of  a  term,  aeea  and  improves  a  posmbility 
of  iia  esteiiBion,  or  modification,  or  nicer  definition ;  old 
ideas,  long  put  side  by  aide  and  compared,  prompt  a  now 
DUB ;  deductions  hitherto  unperceived  are  drawn  from 
premiaes  already  known  ;  a  distinction  is  sharpened ;  a 
eoDceptioii  is  invested  with  novel  asBociations ;  experience 
suggests  a  new  complex  of  ideas  as  calling  for  conjoint  ox- 
preHion.  Speech  is  the  work  of  the  mind  coining  to  a 
clearer  conscionsnesB  of  its  own  conceptions  and  of  their 
combinations  and  relations,  and  is  at  the  same  time  the 
ineana  by  which  that  clearer  consciousneas  is  attained  ;  and 
hence,  it  works  its  own  progress  ;  its  use  teaches  its  im- 
provemcnt ;  practice  in  the  manipulation  of  ideas  as  reprc- 
«entcd  by  words  leads  the  way  to  their  more  adroit  and  > 
eflectiTe  management.  A  vocabulary,  even  while  undergo- 
ing no  extension  in  substantial  content  of  words  and  forms, 
Duy  grow  indefinitely  in  expressiveness,  becoming  filled  up 
with  new  senses,  its  words  and  phrases  made  pregnant  with 
deeper  and  more  varied  significance.  It  may  do  so,  and  it 
will,  if  there  lie  in  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  the 
people  who  speak  it  a  capacity  for  such  growth.  The  speech 
of  a  community  is  the  refiex  of  its  average  and  collective 
c^Mcity,  because,  as  we  have  ^ready  seen,  the  community 
idone  is  able  to  make  and  change  language ;  nothing  can 
become  a  part  of  the  common  treasure  of  expression  which  is 
not  generally  apprehended,  approved,  and  accepted.  It  is  not 
true,  as  is  sometimes  taught  or  implied,  that  a  genius  or 
commanding  intellect,  arising  among  a  people,  can  impress  a 
mirked  effect  upon  its  language — least  of  all,  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  linguistic  development,  or  amid  ruder  and  more 
primitive  conditions  of  culture.  No  individual  can  affect 
speech  directly  except  by  separate  items  of  change  in  respect 
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to  wbich  he  Bets  an  example  for  others  to  follow,  and  an 
example  wbich  will  be  followed  in  proportion  as  the  changes 
are  accordant  with  already  prevaiUng  usage  and  natur^jr 
suggested  by  it :  the  general  structure  and  character  of  lan- 
guage are  out  of  bis  reach,  save  as  he  can  r^e  the  common 
intellect,  and  quicken  and  fertilize  the  minds  of  his  fellows, 
thus  son-ing  seed  which  may  spring  up  and  bear  fruit  in 
language  also.  If  he  attempt  anything  like  innovation,  the 
conservatism  of  the  community  will  array  itself  against  him 
with  a  force  of  resistance  against  which  he  will  be  power- 
less. The  commanding  intellect  has  much  the  better 
opportunity  to  act  effectively  in  a  cultivated  and  lettered 
people,  inasmuch  aa  his  inciting  and  lilting  influence  can  be 
immediately  exerted  upon  so  many  more  of  his  fellows,  and 
even  upon  more  than  one  generation. 

Especially  is  it  true  that  all  form-making  is  accomplisbed 
by  a  gradual  and  unreflective  process.  It  is  impossible  to 
suppose,  for  instance,  that,  in  converting  the  adjective  like 
into  the  adverbial  sufGs  Zy,  there  was  anything  like  inten- 
tion or  premeditation,  any  looking  forward,  oven,  to  the  final 
result.  One  step  simply  prepared  tbo  way  for  and  led  to 
another.  "We  can  trace  the  Buccessive  stages  of  the  transfer, 
but  we  cannot  see  the  historical  conditions  and  linguistic 
babits  which  &ci!itatcd  it,  or  tell  why,  among  all  the 
Qermanic  races,  the  iEnglisb  alone  should  have  given  the 
suffix  this  peculiar  application  ;  why  tbo  others  content 
tbemaelvea  without  any  distinctive  adverbial  suffix,  nor  feel 
that  their  modes  of  expressing  the  adverbial  relation  are  less 
clear  and  forcible  than  ours.  And  so  in  every  other  like  case. 
An  aptitude  In  handling  the  elements  of  speech,  a  capacity 
to  perceive  how  the  resources  of  expression  can  be  applied 
to  formative  uses,  a  tendency  toward  the  distinct  indication 
of  formal  relations  rather  than  their  implication  merely — 
these,  in  their  natural  and  unconscious  workings,  constitute 
the  force  which  produces  grammatical  forms,  which  builds 
up,  piece  by  piece,  a  grammatical  system,  more  or  less  full 
and  complete.  Every  language  is  tbe  product  and  expres- 
sion of  the  capacities  and  tendencies  of  a  race  as  bearing 
upon  the  specific  work  of  language*  making ;  it  illuBtratea 
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That  tiiej  cDold  do  in  tfais  particular  walk  of  human  effort ; 
tnd  the  Tarietf  of  product  shows  the  difference  of  human 
endowment  in  this  regard,  even  more  etrikiugly  than  the 
Tuiety  of  the  art-products  of  different  peoples  exhihits  their 
diniw  grade  and  kind  of  artistic  power  to  conceive  and 
eiecute. 

For,  as  has  been  already  pointed  out,  and  must  here  again  ] 
be  insisted  on,  every  single  act  in  the  whole  process  of  mak-  / 
ing  worda  and  forming  languid,  at  every  period  of  linguistic 
development,  has  been  a  human  act.  Whether  more  or  less  [ 
deliberately  performed,  it  waa  always  essentially  of  the  same  '. 
kind ;  it  was  something  brought  about  by  the  free  action  of  | 
men.  Ita  reasons  lay  in  human  circumstances,  were  felt  in  ' 
homan  minds,  and  prompted  human  ai^ans  to  effort.  lHo  ' 
name  was  ever  given  aave  as  a  man  or  men  apprehended  i 
tome  conception  as  calling  for  expression,  and  expressed  it. ' 
Ever;  idea  had  its  distinct  existence  before  it  received  itei' 
(listinctive  sign ;  the  thought  is  anterior  to  the  langnagej 
by  which  it  is  represented.  To  maintain  the  opposite,  to 
hold  that  the  sign  exists  before  the  thing  signified,  or  that 
>  conception  cannot  be  entertained  without  the  support  of  a 
Tord,  would  be  the  sheerest  folly  ;  it  would  compel  us  to 
asaert  that  galvanUm  could  not  bo  recognized  as  a  new  form 
of  natural  force,  hitherto  undeacribed,  until  its  discoverers 
hid  decided  what  to  style  it ;  that  Keptune  was  not  visible 
in  the  astronomer's  glass  till  it  had  been  determined  after 
which  of  the  Grecian  divinities  it  should  be  christened ;  that 
the  spinner's  »tule  and  jenny  were  not  built  till  the  inventor 
had  chosen  a  name  for  them ;  that  the  aniline  colours  made 
upon  the  eye  no  impressions  distinguishable  Irom  those  of 
hues  long  familiar  until  the  battle-fields  bad  been  pitched 
upon  whose  names  they  should  bear ;  that  the  community 
had  no  appreciation  of  the  frequent  tcdiousnesa  and  impor- 
tincQce  of  official  forms  until  they  had  agreed  to  call  it  red 
tape;  that  the  human  race  did  not  see  that  the  colour  of 
growing  things  like  leaves  and  grass  was  different  from  those 
of  the  dear  sky,  of  blood,  of  earth,  of  enow,  until,  from  the 
name  for  growing,  they  had  worked  out  for  it  a  name  green, 
u  well  as,  by  some  similar  process,  like  names  for  the 
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othere.  Men  da  not  lay  up  in  etore  a  lUt  of  ideas,  to  be 
provided  with  spoken  signs  when  some  convenient  aeoeon 
ehall  come ;  nor  do  they  prepare  a  catalogue  of  Tords,  to 
which  ideaa  shall  be  attached  when  found:  when  the  thing 
is  perceived,  the  idea  conceived,  they  find  in  the  eziflting 
resources  of  speech  the  means  of  its  expression — a  name 
which  formerly  belonged  to  something  dae  in  some  way 
akin  with  it ;  a  combination  of  words,  a  phrase,  which  per- 
ihapa  remains  a  phrase,  perhaps  is  Aised  into,  or  replaced  by, 
'  a  single  word.  Thus,  for  example,  men  were  proposed  in 
/  ancient  Bome  for  tbe  free  suffrages  of  their  fellow-citizens, 
and  were,  without  difficulty,  variously  described  as  such, 
■  before  any  distinctive  appellation  for  one  in  such  a  plight 
had  been  established  ;  but  the  fortuitous  circumstance  that 
;  fioman  naage  required  those  who  were  openly  seeking  office 
i  to  be  eandidatog, '  dressed  in  while  (cartdi4iM'),'  led  by  degrees 
to  tbeir  designation,  pregofintly,  as  candidati ;  and  now, 
through  nearly  the  whole  civUiKcd  world,  he  who  aspires  to 
election  or  selection  to  any  place  or  station  is  styled  a 
candidate. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  reason  why  anything  is  called  as  we  are 
accustomed  to  call  it  is  a  historical  reason  ;  it  amounts  to 
this :  that,  at  some  time  in  the  past — either  when  the  thing 
was  first  apprehended,  or  at  some  later  period — it  was  con- 
venient for  men  to  apply  tA  it  this  name.  And  the  princip^ 
item  in  this  convenience  was,  that  certain  other  things  were 
already  named  so  and  so.  Until  we  arrive  at  the  very 
beginnings  of  speech  (the  character  and  origin  of  which  must 
be  reserved  for  discussion  at  a  later  period  of  these  lectures), 
every  name  comes,  by  combination,  derivation,  or  simple 
transfer  of  meaning,  from  some  other  name  or  names  ;  men 
do  not  create  new  words  out  of  hand ;  they  construct  them 
of  old  material.  At  the  time  and  under  the  circumstances, 
then,  when  each  term  acquired  its  given  significance,  the 
possession  of  certain  other  resources  of  expression,  combined 
with  certain  usages  of  speech  and  habits  of  thought,  and 
influenced  by  external  circumstances,  caused  men's  choice  to 
foil  upon  it  rather  than  npon  any  other  combination  of 
sounds.     Thus  every  word  has  its  etymology  or  derivation, 
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uid  to  tnce  out  its  etymoIogy^  is  to  follow  up  and  ezliibit  its 
tniufera  of  meaning  and  changeH  of  form,  u  far  back  and  as 
eompletely  as  the  nature  of  the  case  allows.  To  recur  to 
our  last  example — candidate  is  the  modern  abbreviated  form 
of  eandidatu*,  participle  of  the  (implied)  Latin  derivative 
verb  tamdidara,  '  to  whiten,'  from  eandidiu,  '  white ; '  and  the 
hiitnical  dzcumstance  which  suggcated  its  selection  and 
■pplicatioD  to  ita  purpoge  has  been  pointed  out.  Candidtu 
ti  itielf  a  derivative  adjective,  coming  &om  the  verb  candeo, 
which  means  '  to  shimmer,  to  riiine  ; '  it  designates  properly  a 
glittering  or  sheeny  white.  We  have  this  also  in  our  lan- 
guage, little  altered  in  form,  as  the  word  eatutid  ;  but,  though 
it  majr  be  found  here  and  there  in  old  authors  employed  in 
iti  Benslble,  physical  signification  of  '  white,'  it  has  in  our 
ordinuy  use  been  transferred,  by  a  figure  of  which  every  one 
^ipzeciates  the  nataralnees,  to  indicate  a  mental  qiulity, 
freedom  from  bias  or  prejudice,  &om  dissimulation,  &om 
deceit — ^tbose  dark  shades  and  spots  on  a  character.  Few 
of  OB  ever  think  of  a  connection  of  idea  between  candid  and 
eaHdtdaU;  and  the  less,  as  the  position  indicated  by  the 
Utter  word  is  by  no  meana  &vourable  to  the  development  of 
the  virtue  expressed  by  the  former.  The  verb  eajideo  we  ore 
able  to  trace  one  or  two  steps  farther  bach,  through  canea  and 
AMM,  to  a  root  can,  which  signifies  '  shining ;'  this,  to  our 
snalysiB,  is  an  nltnnate  fact,  beyond  which  we  cannot  at 
present  penetrate. 

But,  while  words  thus  have  their  historical  grounds,  while 
the  etymologist  can  explain  how  they  came  to  receive  the 
value  which  we  attribute  to  them,  we  must  beware  of  ascrib- 
ing too  cogent  or  too  permanent  a  force  to  the  etymological 
reason.  '  It  was  not  a  necessary  reason ;  there  was  no 
element  of  compulsion  in  it  The  Soman  seeker  for  office 
mi^t  juat  as  well  have  gotten  some  such  name  as  proponent, 
'  proposer,'  or  petent,  '  seeker,'  as  the  one  by  which  he  actu- 
ally came  to  be  called ;  either  of  these,  it  may  be  claimed,  is 
more  truly  significant  than  candidate,  which  expresses  only  a 
fortnitooa  circumstance  of  external  garb,  and  was  applicable 
to  any  one  who  should  choose  to  wear  a  white  dress.  All 
that  can  be  said  in  reply  ia  that  the  Bomans  were  in  fact 
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guided  by  the  fortuitous  rather  than  the  more  significant 
circum stance  to  their  selection  of  a  name.  So,  also,  tho  Latin 
word  alhut  or  the  QfirmaDic  word  lohite  might  have  beea  not 
less  readily  than  eandidus  applied  to  designate  the  pos- 
session of  candonr ;  only  the  language-makers,  for  reasosB 
which  they  themaelvea  could  not  hare  explained,  willed  it 
otherwise.  Among  the  various  metaphors  by  which  frach  a 
quality  was  signifiable  and  from  time  to  time  signified,  this 
chanced  to  be  the  one  which  established  itself  in  frequent 
use,  and  of  which  the  metaphorical  origin  was  by  degrees  for- 
gotten. From  among  many  possible  expedients,  it  was  the 
one  pitched  upon  for  filling  this  special  need,  f«r  increasing 
in  this  direction  the  resources  of  expression.  And  then, 
when  the  expedient  is  once  found,  when  the  name  is  accepted 
by  the  community  and  installed  in  its  office,  the  etymological 
reason  becomes  no  longer  operative ;  the  sole  and  sufficient 
authority  for  the  use  of  the  term  is  the  common  aGsent  and 
custom.  ludividuals  do  not  go  on  indefinitely  to  repeat  tho 
act  of  transfer  which  first  allotted  a  word  to  its  use ;  they 
establish  a  diroct  mental  association  between  the  idea  and 
the  sign,  and  depend  upon  that.  As  was  pointed  out  in  the 
first  lecture  (p.  14),  the  child  does  not  concern  himself  with 
questions  of  etymology  when  learning  to  talk ;  the  words 
which  he  acquires  he  receives  and  employs  implicitly,  for  the 
sole  reason  that  those  about  him  employ  them.  As  he  gtova 
older,  he  will,  in  varying  degree,  according  to  his  turn  of 
mind,  his  general  culture,  and  his  particular  education,  turn 
his  attention  to  etymological  inquiries,  and  please  himself 
with  tracing  out  why  the  words  which  he  has  learned  or 
learns  were  elected  to  the  office  in  which  they  serve  him. 
But  it  is  always  a  matter  of  reflection,  of  learned  curiosity ; 
it  concerns,  not  the  general  users  of  speech,  but  him  who 
would  study  its  history.  To  the  greatest  etymologist  who 
lives,  not  less  than  to  the  most  ignorant  and  unreflectivo 
speaker,  the  reason  why  he  calls  a  certain  idea  by  a  certain 
name  is  simply  that  the  community  in.  which  be  lives  ap  calL 
it,  and  will  understand  him  when  he  does  the  same.  It  is 
quite  worth  while  to  know  how  candidate  and  candid  came  to 
mean  as  they  do ;  but  our  knowledge  or  oar  ignorance  of  their 
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etymology  do  not  determine  otit  use  aad  imderstaDding  of 
the  termB.  It  is,  no  doubt,  on  interestmg  and  valuable  bit 
of  infonnation  for  the  physicist  that  galvanism  waa  named 
after  its  first  discoverer  ;  the  fact  is  one  of  which  no  student, 
DO  well-infonned  man  even,  should  be  ignorant ;  but  one  may^ 
oBe  the  word  galvanitm  as  well  for  all  practical  purposes] 
without  ever  having  heard  of  Crolvani ;  and  thousands  do  it/ 
every  day.  How  few  of  those  who  talk  about  electricity  ara 
■ware  that  it  signifies  by  derivation  '  the  quality  of  being  like 
Mtftn-  (Greek,  eleklron),'  and  bos  no  better  ground  than  the 
■ceidental  circumstance  that  the  first  recognized  manifest- 
ation of  this  potent  force  waa  the  power  of  attracting  light 
objects  exhibited  by  a  piece  of  amber  when  rubbed  P  And  aa 
to  the  etymological  reason  of  elektron  itself,  as  Grock  de- 
signatioQ  of 'amber,'  it  is  irrecoverably  lost.  It  is,  however, 
lar  from  being  at  our  option  to  declare  the  etymology  of 
eleetrieily  a  paltry  and  insuificient  one,  and  to  reaolve  that 
we  will  have  a  name  which  ahall  denote  some  more  essential 
quality  of  the  force,  nnd  of  which  we  can  trace  tho  history 
back  to  the  very  begioning  ;  bo  would  be  laughed  at  for  a 
Ibol  who  should  attempt  such  a  revolution  ;  a  designation  in 
the  use  of  which  the  community  are  agreed  is  good  enough 
for  any  one  :  it  requires  no  other  sanction.  If  the  case  were 
otherwise,  if  the  right  to  use  a  word  depended  in  any  man- 
oer  on  its  etymology,  then  every  human  being  would  have  to 
be  an  etymologist,  prepared  to  render  a  reason,  when  called 
upoD,  for  everything  he  utters.  But,  in  fact,  only  the  moat 
skilled  and  practised  student  of  his  native  tongue  can  explain 
the  history  of  any  considerable  part  of  its  vocabulary ;  and 
cien  his  rCBearches  are  apt  to  carry  him  back  through  no 
more  than  the  latent  stages  of  its  growth :  the  ultimate  facts 
are  out  of  bis  reach. 

"We  study,  then,  the  history  of  words,  not  in  order  to  assure 
ourselves  of  our  right  to  employ  them  as  we  do,  but  to  satisfy 
a  natural  curiosity  respecting  the  familiar  and  indispensable 
means  of  our  daily  intercourse,  and  to  Icom  something  of 
the  circumstancca  and  character  of  those  who  establiahed 
them  in  use.  It  is  because  every  act  of  word-making  is  a 
hiatorical  act,  the  work  of  human  minda  under  the  guidance 
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of  hunuin  circumstuices,  that  the  iuTestigation  of  language 
is  aa  inquiiy  into  the  internal  and  external  hiatoiy  of  men. 
The  reeultB  of  such  investigation  are  of  tho  most  varied 
character.  Sometimes  -we  find  at  the  basis  of  a  word  a  mere 
blunder  of  philosophy,  aa  when  we  talk  about  lunatiet,  as  if 
we  still  believed  the  abertation  of  their  wits  to  depend  upon 
the  devious  motions  of  the  moon  (luna)  ;  'or  a  blunder  of 
natural  history,  as  when  we  call  our  own  native  American 
feathered  biped  a  turkey,  in  servile  imitation  of  tb&t  ill- 
informed  generation  of  Englishmen,  which,  not  knowing 
whence  ho  came,  but  surmising  that  it  might  probably  enough 
be  Turkey,  dubbed  hira  "  the  Turkey  fowl ; "  or  a  blunder  of 
geography,  aa  when  we  style  our  aborigines  Indiana,  because 
the  early  discoverers  of  this  continent  set  their  faces  west- 
ward from  Europe  to  find  India,  and  thought  at  first  that 
they  had  found  it.  Copper,  the  magnet,  parchment  commem- 
orate for  UB  tho  countrioa  Cyprus,  Magnesia,  and  Pergamos, 
whence  those  substances  were  first  brought  to  the  founders 
of  our  civilization.  Manumit,  like  candidate,  owes  its  exist- 
ence to  a  peculiar  Boman  custom — of  diamissing,  namely, 
with  a  slap  of  tho  hand  a  slave  made  free.  Money  and  mint 
(two  different  forms  of  the  same  original,  ntortela,  tho  one 
coming  from  the  French  monnaie,  the  other  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  mynet)  tell  of  Boman  superstition  and  Boman  con- 
TGuience :  within  the  impenal  city  was  raised  a  temple  to 
Juno  Mttnela,  'Juno  the  Mimiihir,'  in  recognition  of  the 
supernatural  monitioM  tho  goddess  had  given  them  in  certain 
crises  of  their  history ;  and  in  this  temple,  as  it  chanced, 
was  set  up  the  first  stamp  and  die  for  coining  money.  We 
say  ealeulate,  because  the  early  Eoman»  reckoned  by  the  aid 
of  little  pebbles  (cateuli).  "We  call  a  truckling  and  unscru- 
pulous parasite  a  tycopAant,  because  it  once  pleased  tho  men 
of  Athens  to  pass  a  law  forbidiiing  the  exportation  of  figs 
from  Attica ;  which,  as  is  apt  to  be  the  case  with  such  laws, 
was  Httle  more  than  a  dead  lettor;  while  yet  there  were 
found  in  the  community  certain  mean  fellows  who  sought  to 
gain  their  selfish  ends  by  blabbing,  or  threatening  to  blab,  of 
those  who  violated  it  (tiiko-pha/ites,  '  fig-blabber  ')■  We  put 
on  a  "  pair  of  rubberi"  because,  when  that  most  multifariously 
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nluble  substance,  caontcbouc,  was  first  brougbt  to  ub,  we 
conld  find  for  it  no  better  use  than  tbe  ruibing  out  of 
pencfl-marks.  A  whole  chapter  of  litenuy  hiiftoiy  is 
inclmled  in  tbe  derivation  of  romantie  troia  Some  :  it  tells  of 
the  rise  of  mde  popular  dialects,  alongside  the  learned  and 
polished  Latin,  in  the  Tarious  proTincee  of  the  Koman 
empire ;  and  of  the  rise  of  modem  European  fiction,  written 
so  distinctively  in  these  dialects  that  it  got  its  name  from 
them ;  and,  finaUj,  of  the  tone  and  style  of  fictitious  writing, 
ind  the  cbaractOTS  it  deals  with.  In  like  manner,  a  chapter  of 
religions  histoiy  is  sommed  up  in  the  word  pt^an  (literally, 
■  ^iJlBger ') :  it  tells  of  the  obstinate  conservation  of  heathen- 
iim  in  the  Tillages  and  hamlets  under  Boman  dominion, 
when  the  cities  had  already  learned  and  embraced  Chris- 
tiuity.  And,  once  more,  tlave  su^^sts  a  chapter  in  ethno- 
logic^ history :  it  tells  of  the  contempt  in  which  the  Slavet 
or  Slavonians  of  eastern  and  central  Europe  were  held  by  the 
more  powerful  and  cultivated  Germans,  and  of  the  servitude 
toirhich  so  many  of  them  were  reduced.  Several  among  the 
Tords  we  have  thus  instanced — as  lunalie,  candidate,  ro- 
mantie, money — farther  include,  as  an  essential  part  of  their 
Wory,  the  career  of  one  great  conquering  and  civihzing 
power,  the  Homan,  whose  language,  along  with  its  knowledge 
■nd  institntions,  has  been  spread  to  every  part  of  the  globe. 
The  etymology-of  ffioon,  as  signifying  'measurer,'  has  given 
ai  an  interesting  glimpsb  of  the  modes  of  thought  of  that 
primitive  people  who  first  applied  this  name  to  the  earth's 
uteliite,  and  to  whom  her  office  as  a  divider  of  times  was  so 
prominent  among  her  attributes.  And  this  ia  but  one 
among  innnmerable  instances  in  which  our  conceptions  of 
oMen  times  and  peoples  are  aided,  are  made  definite  and 
Firid,  by  like  means.  To  study  the  moral  and  intellectual 
rocabulory  of  imy  tongue  is  of  high  interest,  and  full  of 
instruction  as  to  the  laws  and  phenomena  of  association 
which  have  led  to  its  development  ont  of  the  earlier  signs 
for  physical  and  sensible  things :  we  are  constantly  broughtv 
to  the  recognition  both  of  the  unity  of  human  nature,  as  •, 
shown  by'the  general  reaemblances  which' such  study  brings 
to  light,  and  of  the  diversity  of  human  character  and  circum- 
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stance,  aa  exhibited  in  the  etjmological  vudety  of  corre- 
Bponding  appellations.  In  this  capacity  of  language  to  yield 
to  its  hiatorical  investigator  information  concemiug  both  the 
internal  life  and  external  histoiy  and  circamstances  of  those 
who  have  made  it  what  it  is,  lies,  as  waa  pointed  out  in  the 
outset  of  our  inquiries,  no  small  portion  of  the  interest 
attaching  to  linguistic  study. 

But  etymoh^cal  reminiscences,  while  thus  of  the  highest 
value  to  him  who  reflects  upon  language  and  examines  its 
history,  are,  as  regards  the  practical  purposes  of  speech,  of 
very  subordinate  consequence ;  nay,  they  would,  if  more  pro- 
minent before  our  attention,  be  an  actual  embarrassment  to 
us.  Langua  je  would  be  half  spoiled  for  our  use  by  the 
necessity  of  bearing  in  mind  why  and  how  its  constituents 
have  the  value  we  give  them.  The  internal  development  of 
a  vocabnlai;,  too,  would  be  greatly  checked  and  hampered  by 
a  too  intrusive  etymological  consciousneBS.  All  significant 
transfer,  growth  of  new  meanings,  form-makiDg,  is  directly 
dependent  upon  our  readiness  to  forget  the  derivation  of  our 
terms,  to  cut  loose  from  historical  connections,  and  to  make 
the  tie  of  conventional  usage  the  sole  one  between  the  thing 
signified  and  its  spoken  sign.  Much  the  greater  part  of  the 
resources  of  expression  possessed  by  our  language  would  be 
struck  off  at  a  blow,  if  a  perceived  bond  of  meaning  between 
etymon  and  derivative  were  a  requisite  to  the  latter's  exist- 
ence and  use.  Those,  then,  are  greatly  in  error  who  would 
designate  by  the  name  "  linguistic  sense "  (»prachsinn)  a 
disposition  to  retain  in  memory  the  original  etafiu  and  value 
of  formative  elements,  and  the  primary  aignilicance  of  trans- 
ferred terms ;  who  would  lay  stress  upon  the  maintenance 
of  such  a  disposition,  and  regard  its  wane  as  an  enfeeble- 
ment,  a  step  downward  toward  the  structural  dei^y  of  lan- 
guage. On  the  contrary,  the  opposite  tendency  is  the  true 
principle  of  lively  and  fertile  growth,  both  of  the  form  and 
content  of  speech,  and,  as  we  shall  see  hcreofler,  it  prcvaila 
most  in  the  languages  of  highest  character  and  destiny.  A 
certain  degree  of  vividness,  of  graphic  and  picturesque 
quality,  it  is  true,  is  conferred  upon  a  term  which  has  been 
applied  by  a  metaphor  to  a  mental  or  philosophic  use,  by  the 
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roatmned  apprebenBion  of  the  metaphor ;  but  vividueas  ia  a 
quiUty  which  ia  dearly  bought  at  the  expense  of  any  degree 
of  objectiYo  clearnesB,  of  dry  and  sober  precision ;  and  it  can 
ilnyB  be  attained,  when  really  wanted,  by  new  figures,  after 
old  figures  have  become  prosaic  appellations.  As  we  rise, 
too,  in  the  scale  of  linguistic  use,  from  that  which  is  straight- 
fonrard  and  unrefiective  to  that  which  ia  elaborate,  pregnant, 
irtistic  etymological  considerations  in  many  cases  rise  in 
nine,  and  constitute  an  important  element  in  that  suggest- 
irenesB  vhich  invests  erery  word,  ginng  it  its  delicacy  of 
ipplication,  making  it  full  of  significance  and  digni^  where 
another  term,  coarsely  synonymous  with  it,  would  be  tame 
and  ineSectiTe.  A  pregnant  implication  oi'  etymologic 
meaning  often  adds  strikingly  to  the  force  and  impressive- 
aen  of  an  expreaaion.  Yet  this  ia  but  one  element  among 
many,  and  its  degree  of  consequence  is,  I  am  convinced,  apt 
to  be  over-estimated.  To  recur  once  more  to  some  of  our 
former  iUustrations — while  an  allusion  to  the  whitenett  of 
lool  dgnified  in  candid  may  touch  and  interest  one  whose, 
classical  education  enables  him  to  recognize  and  appreciate 
it,  nothing  but  a  joke  or  a  conceit  could  well  be  extracted 
fnHn  the  etymology  of  candidate;  while  apprehend  affords 
possible  ground  for  a  use  in  which  both  the  physical  and 
intellectiul  meanings  shall  be  clearly  felt,  the  one  enforcing 
the  other,  underttand  would  lend  itself  to  no  such  treatment. 
And  most  of  our  words  are  in  the  condition  of  candid,  can- 
diJale,  and  underriaitd  ;  either,  aa  in  the  case  of  the  two  last, 
the  etymology  is  trivial  or  obscure,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
first,  it  ia  within  reach  only  of  the  learned,  and  cannot  aid 
the  general  speaker  and  hearer.  On  the  whole,  a  word, 
both  in  its  direct  significance  and  in  its  suggest) veness,  is 
juat  what  our  usage  makes  it.  Hardly  any  two  vocables 
that  we  employ  are  more  instinct  with  deep  meaning,  more 
antrsnslatable  into  other  tongues,  than  hom«  and  contort ; 
yet  neither  of  them  borrows  aught  from  etymology  ;  the  one 
ngnifies  by  derivation  nothing  more  intimate  than  the  place 
where  one  lives,  the  other,  than  the  conferral  of  strength 
{con-fortare)  ;  nor  has  either  an  etymon  in  English,  dia- 
coverable  without  curious  research.     It  is  true  that  fatherly. 
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hroikerly,  womanh/  have,  to  our  appreheiiBioti,  a  greater 
depth  and  intimacy  of  significaace  than  paternal,  fraternal, 
feminine,  and  bo  in  many  other  like  cases ;  yet  the  part  of 
thia  which  is  due  to  the  perceived  connection  of  the  former 
with^A«r,  irother,  woman  ia  probably  less  than  ia  usually 
imagined ;  the  difference  of  the  two  claseeB  eonsbts  much 
more  in  their  character  as  Anglo-Saxon  and  as  Latin  respect- 
ively, and  in  the  more  formal  and  learned  me  of  the  latter 
class,  M  is  usual  with  the  Latiu  part  of  our  language,  when 
compared  with  the  other.  How  independent  of  all  etymolo- 
gical aid  is  our  conventional  sense  of  the  meaning  of  the 
words  we  familiarly  use  may  be  shown  by  a  great  variety  of 
tacts  in  our  language.  It  is  convenient  to  have  the  vanouB 
conjugational  and  declensional  parts  of  our  verbs  and  nouns 
agree  in  form  bb  in  sense :  where  we  say  /  loee,  to  say  also 
he  hves,  we  love,  they  loved,  having  loved;  where  we  say  man, 
to  say  also  man'e,  men,  men't ;  yet  we  say  I  am,  he  if,  we  are, 
they  were,  having  been,  and  I,  my,  ice,  our,  the  and  her,  go  and 
went,  think  and  thought,  and  so  on,  vrithout  any  sense  what- 
ever of  hesitation  or  difficulty.  So,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
gives  ua  no  manner  of  trouble  to  separate  worda  which 
ought,  according  to  the  usual  analogies  of  the  language,  to 
stand  in  a  new  relation  of  meaning  together ;  however  close 
may  be  their  correspondence  of  form,  it  does  not  diaturb  the 
independent  act  of  association  by  which  we  bind  together 
each  aep&rate  sign  and  its  own  conventional  idea :  take  as 
instances  home  and  homely,  tcaree  and  tcarcely,  direct  and 
directly,  luet  and  luety,  naught  and  naitghty,  derk  and  clergy, 
&  forge  and  forgery,  candid  and  candidate,  hospital  and  hoepi- 
tality,  idiom  and  idiocy,  light,  alight,  and  delight,  guard  and 
regard,  t^roaeh  and  reproach,  hold,  behold,  and  beholden — » 
and  it  would  be  easy  to  gather  an  indefinite  list  of  such 
words.  They  furnish,-  indeed,  only  another  illustration  of 
that  power  of  the  mind  over  its  instnimenta  which  appears 
in  the  facility  and  directness  wherewith,  as  has  been  already 
pointed  out,  we  select  from  among  the  varioua  and  oft^ 
very  diverse  meanings  of  a  single  word — such  as  kind,  like, 
become,  court,  A«ad— that  one  which  the  circumstances  and 
the  connection  require.     They  help  us  to  apprehend  the 
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tne  relation  of  oar  apeecli  to  our  thoughts,  as  being  their 
instant  and  means  of  communication,  not  tjieir  director  or 
indupensable  accompaniment. 

Our  review  of  the  proceeeea  constitutiDg  the  life  of  lan- 
guage ia  nov  completed ;  in  the  next  lecture,  ire  sh^  go  on 
Us  consider  the  circumstances  ^hich  hasten  or  retard  their 
Ktion,  and  their  effect  in  bringing  about  the  separation  of 
lingoages  into  dialects. 
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LECTDEE  IV. 

Vaiying  tsCo  and  kind  of  lingaistic  growth,  end  coomb  •fl'eotiDg  It. 
Modes  of  groiTth  of  the  English  langnttge.  InfluoncM  coQaerratiTe  of 
linKuiBt[c  idcntitf.  Causes  produciDg  dialccta ;  oauses  nuUntainiiig, 
prodnciDg,  or  extending  homogeDoil?  of  speech.  Illustrations :  histocy 
of  the  Gennao  luignage ;  of  the  Latin ;  of  the  English.  ^Ilie  English 
language  in  America. 

"Wb  have,  in  the  laet  tiro  lectures,  occupied  ourselyea  with 
tracing  out  aad  illustrating  by  typical  examples  the  chief 
proceBses  of  that  incessant  chuigo,  that  linguistic  grovrth, 
wliieh  marks  a  language  as  living,  as  undergoing,  in.  the 
minds  and  moutts  of  a  community,  constant  adaptation  to 
tbeir  needs,  constant  adjustment  to  their  preferences  and 
caprices.  These  processes,  aa  we  saw,  have  to  do  both  -with 
the  external  form  of  spoech,  its  spoken  and  audible  body, 
and  with  its  internal  content,  its  intended  and  apprehensible 
meaning.  As  regards  the  former,  they  appeared  to  be  of 
two  general  kinds  or  classes  :  on  the  one  band,  they  partake 
of  the  nature  of  corruption  and  decay,  consisting  in  the  ab- 
breviation and  mutilation  of  existing  words,  the  weariag  off 
of  formative  elements  and  consequent  loss  of  forma,  tbe 
abandonment  of  old  distinctions  along  with  tbe  menus  of 
tbeir  expression,  the  dying  out  of  vords  and  phrases  from 
memory  and  use  j  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  of  the  nature 
of  growth,  providing  for  the  repair  of  this  waste,  and  the 
supply  of  new  additions  to  tbe  resources  of  expression,  by 
the  putting  together  of  old  material  into  frosb  combbatious, 
the  elaboration  of  formative  elements  out  of  words  poaaesa- 
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iag  iodependent  significance,  and  the  application  of  accidental 
difercnces  to  the  practical  uses  of  sigmflcant  distinction. 
And  thifl  external  decay  and  growth  is  accompanied  by,  and 
uceasoiy  to,  a  rich  and  eTer-progressing  derelopmont  of 
ideil  content,  which  deals  at  its  will  with  all  the  material  of 
ipeech,  which  contracts,  expands,  and  transfers  the  mean- 
ing* of  words,  which  converts  the  physical  and  concrete  into 
tbe  intellectual  and  abstract,  whi^  produces  variety  out  of 
umeness,  and  is  never  at  a  loss  for  means  whereby  to  pro- 
lide  with  its  suitable  sign  any  fresh  acquisition  to  the  sum 
of  titings  known,  any  new  conception  or  deduction.  In 
continning  at  present  onr  discussion  of  the  life  of  lan^nge, 
we  have  first  to  note  the  varying  rate  at  which  the  processes 
of  growth  go  on,  and  to  bring  to  light  some  of  the  circum- 
•Utices  which  affect  their  progress. 

The  fact  of  variation  in  the  rate  of  linguistic  growth,  it 
nm  be  remarked  by  way  of  introduction,  is  a  very  obvious 
one.  Our  own  EDglish  has  changed  much  Icaa  during  tho 
put  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  than  during  tho  like  period 
DCit  preceding ;  and  vastly  less  in  the  last  five  centuries 
than  during  the  five  which  went  before  them.  The  German 
of  the  present  day  is  not  more  altered  from  the  ancient  typo 
oi  Germanic  speech  than  was  the  English  of  sii  or  seven 
ce&tmies  ago ;  nor  the  Icelandic  now  current  than  tho 
Anglo-Saxon  of  King  Alfred  and  his  predecessors.  The 
modem  Bomanic  dialects — the  Spauiah,  French,  Italian,  and 
the  rest — have  deviated  far  more  widely  from  the  Latin  of 
Cicero  and  Virgil  than  has  the  dialect  of  the  Greeks  from 
that  of  Cicero's  Hellenic  contemporaries  ;  and  they  differ 
irom  one  another  not  a  little  in  the  degree,  as  well  as  in  the 
mode,  of  their  respective  deviation.  To  go  souiowhat 
further  from  home,  the  Arabic  of  the  Bedouin  in  this  cen- 
tury is  incomparably  more  nearly  identical  with  that  of  the 
iribee  through  whose  borders  the  children  of  Israel  were  led 
by  Mo8e«  than  is  any  one  of  our  contemporary  European 
tongues  with  its  ancestorof  the  same  remote  period.  And  there 
an-  to  be  found  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  dialects  which  are 
even  now  so  rapidly  changing  that  those  who  speak  them 
would  be  unable  to  converse  with  cither  thoir  anccBtors 
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or  their  doacendoats  acroBB  an  intemtl  of  four  or  five  genera- 
tiona. 

Now  the  particular  modes  and  deparbnenta  of  liiiguifitio 
change  are  so  diverse  that  no  one  cause,  or  kind  of  causes^ 
can  affect  them  all,  or  affect  them  all  alike,  either  to  quicken 
or  to  retard  them.  But  the  plaineat  and  most  apprehensible 
influence  is  that  which  ia  exerted  by  change  of  eiteroal  cir> 
cumetances,  surroundings,  mode  of  life,  mental  and  phyaieal 
activity,  cuetoms  and  habita  j  and  to  this,  accordingly,  we  will 
first  direct  our  attention.  How  powerfully  auch  caoaeB  may 
act  upon  language  will  be  best  abown,  perhapa,  by  imi^;iniiig 
aa  extreme  caae.  Suppose  an  illiterate  ^English  &inily  to  be 
caat  away  upon  a  coral  ialet  in  the  Pacific,  and  to  be  left 
there  isolated  through  a  saccession  of  gonerationa.  How 
much  of  our  language  would  at  once  begin  to  become  useleea 
to  them  I  All  that  ia  connected  with  variety  of  scenery,  as 
hill  aud  dole,  aa  rock  and  rivor ;  with  diversity  of  season,  of 
temperature,  of  akyey  influences  ;  with  wealth  of  nm"mftl  ^xd 
vegetable  life ;  with  multifariousness  of  experience,  of  occu- 
pation, of  material,  of  production — and  much  more,  which  it 
is  needless  to  specify,  for  a  certain  period,  some  part  of 
this  might  bo  kept  alive  by  memory  and  tradition,  but  not 
for  ever ;  it  would  Ibse  its  distinctness  before  the  mind,  be- 
come shadowy,  and  by  degrees  die  out  ;  and  ita  loaa  would 
be  fiicilttatodby  that  stupefying  effect  which  the  climate  and 
mode  of  life,  with  their  restricted  limits  and  dull  uniformity, 
would  unavoidably  have  upon  the  mind  ;  vigour  of  thought 
.  and  livetinesa  of  sentiment  would  be  likely  to  decline ;  and, 
after  the  lapse  of  a  sufficient  period  to  allow  these  caosea 
their  full  effect,  the  wealth  of  English  speech  might  be  re- 
duced to  a  poverty  comparable  with  that  of  some  among  the 
present  Polyneaiaa  dialects.  But  suppose,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  Polynesian  family  set  down  in  the  midst  of  a  country 
like  Iceland,  amid  magnificent  and  terrible  scenery,  amid 
varieties  of  nature  innumerable,  where  hard  labour  and 
prudent  forethought,  tasking  all  the  moral  and  physical 
energies  of  man,  are  needed  to  preaerve  life  and  mako  it  en- 
durable— suppose  them  to  be  able  to  bear  and  adapt  them- 
selves to  this  tremendous  change,  and  how  rapidly  would 
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tbeir  language  grow  is  names  and  expresBions  for  objects, 
piacesaes,  experiencea,  emotionB,  relations  I 

This  is  but  a  magnified  example  of  wliat  b  always  and 
ererfwhere  going  on  in  language :  it  expands  and  contracts 
k  elow  adaptation  to  the  circumstances  and  needs  of  those 
*ho  use  it ;  it  is  enriched  and  impOTerished  along  with  the 
ennchmmt  or  imporeriahment  of  their  minds.  We  have 
dieadT  pointed  out  that  the  lowest  and  least  educated  classes 
of  English  speden  use  not  a  tenth  of  the  words  which 
MHiititnte  to  OUT  apprehension  the  English  tongue ;  the  re- 
duction, then,  of  the  English  people  in  its  entirety  to  the 
coD^tion  of  the  classes  referred  to  would  imply  the  utter  ex- 
tinction of  more  than  nine-tenths  of  its  resources  of  exprea- 
non:  and  all  declension  of  civilization,  decay  of  natural 
ngonr,  intermission  of  instruction,  tends,  in  its  way  and 
nwaaure,  toward  such  a  result ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
nee  that  is  growing  in  knowledge  and  rising  in  character 
makes  its  tongue  richer  and  nobler  at  every  step  of  its  up- 
ward career.  But  it  is  needless  to  insist  farther  upon  a 
truth  BO  obrioua :  no  one  will  think  of  denying  that  the  con- 
tent of  any  language,  in  words  and  phrases  and  their  mean- 
ings, must  correspond  with  and  be  measured  by  the  mental 
wealth  of  the  community  to  whom  it  belongs,  and  must 
change  as  this  changes.  It  is  but  the  simplest  corollary 
from  the  truth  which  we  have  already  established,  that  men 
nuke  tbeir  own  language,  and  keep  it  in  existence  by  their 
tradition,  and  that  they  make  and  transmit  it  for  their  own 
practical  uses,  and  for  no  other  end  whatsoever. 

A  vastly  more  subtle  and  difficult  question  is,  in  what 
shall  consist  the  linguistic  growth  which  change  of  circum- 
stance demands,  or  to  which  varying  character  and  choice 
impel :  how  far  shall  it  lie  in  the  accession  or  withdrawal 
of  words  and  meanings  of  words,  and  how  for  in  dovelop- 
ment  or  decay  of  linguistic  structure  ?  It  was  pointed  out 
in  our  first  lecture  that  change  of  vocabulary,  while  it  is  the 
most  legitimate  and  inevitable  of  any  that  a  language  under- 
goes, is  also  the  least  penetrating,  touching  moat  lightly  ■ 
the  essential  character  of  speech  as  the  instrument  of 
thought.     And  we  saw  later  (p.  83)  how  such  words  aa 
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pltotograph  and  telegraph  are  brough.t  in  and  naturalized, 
fitted  with  all  the  ioflectional  apparatus  which  the  language 
posBCSBea,  without  any  further  conaequencea.  Such  are 
mere  additions  to  speech,  which  may  affect  the  sum  and 
aggregate  value  of  its  resourcee  of  expression,  often  to  a 
considerable  extent,  without  modifying  ita  organiHin,  or  alter- 
ing its  grammatical  form,  its  apprehension  of  relations  and 
command  of  the  means  of  signifying  them.  And  yet,  the 
same  circumstancea  which  lead  to  the  great  and  rapid  develop- 
ment of  a  vocabuWy — especially  where  it  takes  place  out 
of  native  resources,  and  in  a  less  conscious  and  art^cial  way 
— may  have  an  indirect  efiect  upon  grammatical  develop- 
ment also ;  where  bo  much  change  is  going  on,  bo  mnch 
that  is  new  coming  into  use,  the  influence  will  naturally  be 
felt  in  some  measure  in  every  part  of  the  language.  Hints 
of  such  B  possibility  are  discoverable  even  in  the  moclem 
hiatoiy  of  our  own  speech :  graph,  for  example,  has  been 
brought  in  as  the  £nal  member  of  so  many  new  compounds 
that  it  almost  presents  itself  to  the  consciousness  of  Snglish 
speakers  as  a  formative  element,  having  a  given  office,  and 
so  constituting  a  part  of  the  apparatus  of  English  derivation; 
while  itm,  though  of  ultimate  6reek  origin,  and  coming  to 
us  through  the  French,  has  become  a  thoroughly  English 
BufBx,  admitting  of  the  most  familiar  and  extended  applica- 
tion in  forming  new  words.  So  distinct,  indeed,  is  our 
appAhension  of  the  speciitc  value  of  the  ending  i«m  that  we 
are  able  to  cut  it  off  and  make  an  independent  word  of  it, 
talking  of  a  person's  Utiu,  or  of  his  favourite  Um — as  we  also 
speak,  less  familiarly,  of  ana,  '  personal  reminiscence  and 
anecdote,'  or,  in  a  half-humorous  way,  of  the  ologtet, 
'  braacbes  of  learned  study.' 

We  cannot,  perhaps,  better  illuatrate  this  subject  of  the 
modcB  of  linguistic  change  as  determined  in  their  respective 
degree  of  operation  by  the  influence  of  circumstances,  thui 
by  briefly  exominiag  the  way  in  which  our  own  speech  is 
now  adapting  itself  to  the  growing  needs  of  its  speakers. 
The  call  upon  it  for  increase  of  expressiveness  during  the 
past  century  and  at  the  present  time  has  been  and  is  harflly 
less  than  would  have  been  that  upon  the  dialect  of  oar 
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imigmed  PolyneaiauB  in  their  new  Icelandic  borne.  Donbt- 
[eis  tbere  iras  never  before  in  the  history  of  the  world  & 
time  when  men  were  accumntating  with  such  rapidity  know- 
liMlge  of  the  past  history  and  present  constitutian  of  the 
wiolc  oniTerBe  of  created  things — knowledge  which  is  not, 
it  ia  true,  necoasarily  wisdom  or  virtue,  but  which  can  and 
ooght  to  turn  to  both.  X  part,  now,  of  this  new  knowledge 
— «Qd  a  part  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  general  com- 
munity— ia  such  as  calls  for  no  change  whatever  in  language, 
becitue  it  cooBietB  only  in  the  better  understanding  of  things 
long  lince  observed  and  named.  However  much  astronomy 
ud  physics  may  teach  us  respecting  the  mn  and  the  pltmets, 
re  nmtinue  to  call  them  as  of  old ;  the  words  Keat,  cold, 
iigit,  green,  blue,  red  stand  their  ground  in  general  use,  not- 
irithstending  the  new  vibratory  theories,  and  the  wonderful 
iliicoveries  lately  made  in  the  spectrum  of  colours  ;  pudding- 
Kone  is  pttddiny-itone,  and  trap  is  ^rop,  now  as  before  the 
i;ml(^3t  hod  explained  the  origin  of  either ;  substances  still 
fail  to  the  earth  and  rue  enA  float  in  the  air,  even  aller  the 
diKOTery  of  gravitation ;  rubbed  amber  and  the  loadstone 
aUnet,  as  they  did  ore  men  had  heard  of  electricity  and 
nugnetiBm  as  coamical  forces.  There  ia,  and  evidently  in 
the  nature  of  the  case  can  bo,  no  limit  to  the  extent  to  which 
X  language  may  thus  become  impregnated  with  clearer  know- 
ledge and  deeper  meaning  ;  and  it  has  been  already  pointed 
out  (p.  21)  that  the  speech  of  different  individuals  a^  rhe 
ume  period  may  vary  to  almost  any  degree  in  the  implica- 
tion of  these  qualities,  not  less  than  the  speeck  of  the  general 
(.fmmunit}-  at  different  periods.  But  in  great  part,  also,  the 
Diodem  additions  to  knowledge  have  been  of  such  a  sort  as 
to  demand  the  provision  of  a  store  of  new  signs :  they  have 
Included  an  immense  number  of  new  particulars,  things 
Ivfore  unobserved  or  confounded  with  others  under  the  same 
names,  but  which,  being  made  the  subject  of  distinct  concep- 
■ions,  have  come  to  require  specific  appellations,  that  men 
might  communicate  with  one  another  respecting  them. 
Even  this  want  has  in  some  measure  been  filled  without 
external  change  of  the  language,  by  the  internal  development 
of  its  resources,  as  illustrated  ia  the  preceding  lecture,  by  the 
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application  of  a  not  incooBiderable  number  of  old  words  to 
new  uses.  "Wlioiievcr  any  branch  of  knowledge,  any  art  or 
science,  either  originates  or  ia  extended  and  perfected,  the 
natural  impulBe  is  always  to  subseire  its  new  uaes  with  our 
'  old  phraseology.  The  new  classifications,  sulntanceB,  pro- 
ceBsea,  products  are  not  bo  unlike  those  already  familiar  to 
us  that  they  may  not  be  largely  called  by  the  same  names, 
without  fear  of  obscurity  or  error.  Every  technical  vocabu- 
lary is  thus  made  up  to  no  small  extent  of  the  terms  of 
common  life,  more  precisely  or  more  pregnantly  used.  The 
botanist  talks  of  leaves  and  Jlo«er»  ;  but  in  either  term  he 
includes  some  things  that  the  common  man  would  exclude, 
and  the  contrary.  OurretU,  oonAtctor,  iuduetion,  in  the 
mouth  of  the  electrician,  mean  things  of  which  he  who 
knows  nothing  of  physics  has  no  conception.  Many  a  man 
who  is  aware  that  cohere  moans  '  stick  together  '  would  be  at 
a  lose  to  diBtingutsh  oohetion  from  adhetion.  Atom,  bate,  acid, 
talt,  t^nity,  reaction,  are  but  instances  of  the  words  innu- 
merable to  which  the  chemist  has  given  a  new  and  special 
significance.  In  fact,  the  whole  apparatus  of  common  speech, 
as  applied  to  the  more  definite  and  sharply  distinguished  uses 
of  Bcience,  undergoes  a  kind  of  ^rking-ovor  and  adaptation, 
which  is  of  every  degree,  from  sueh  a  conscious  and  artificial 
application  as  that  of  the  word  ealt,  used  to  ezpresa  a  large 
cIms  of  chemical  compounds  regarded  as  analogous  with  the 
substance  formerly  called  by  that  name,  down  to  such 
simple  limitation  or  distincter  apprehension  of  the  true  force 
of  a  term  as  is  hardly  separable  from  that  change  of  impli- 
cation without  change  of  identity  which  we  have  illustrated 
above,  by  reference  to  the  words  nm,  Jieat,  rite  sjvA.  fail,  ete. 
The  mode  oflingubtic  growth  which  we  are  now  considering 
does,  indeed,  shade  off  into  the  former  one,  and  is  most 
nearly  akin  with  it,  in  nature  and  in  necessity.  No  language 
can  possibly  lose  the  edacity  for  it  without  losing  its  very 
life ;  in  some  languages,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  it  is  com- 
pelled to  do  the  whole  work  of  lingnistic  adaptation,  eitomal 
growth  being  a  thing  unknown. 

In  our  own  tongue,  however,  external  growth,  as  repre- 
sented by  the  formation  of  new  derivatives,  and  new  combin- 
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itiom  of  existiiig  materialB,  is  not  altogether  extinct, 
though  leduced  to  a  comparatirelj  low  grade  of  activity,  and 
restricted  in  ephere.  To  its  chief  modee  of  action  we  have 
■ireadf,  in  other  connections,'  had  occasion  to  refer.  It 
coDiiitB  mejnly  in  what  we  have  called  the  mobilinatum  of 
oar  worda,  the  application  to  them  of  those  forntative 
clanents  which  atill  remiuQ  to  ub  with  capacity  of  living  use, 
Hid  hj  which  vre  produce  both  inflections  and  derivative 
Tords,  OS  we  Iibto  need  of  them.  lacreaee  of  these  our 
aeaiu  of  internal  development  is  all  but  impracticable.  Our 
moit  recent  organically  developed  sufSx  is  the  adverbial  end- 
ing tg,  which  has  been  found  above  so  valuable  in  illustrating 
the  general  method  of  suffix-formation.  Yet  not  a  few  ele- 
motts  of  Latin  origin  have  won  by  degrees  the  right  to  play 
u  active  part  in  the  making  of  new  English  words :  such 
IK  the  prefixes  en,  dit,  re,  the  suffixes  ment,  e*»,  able,  ou»,  ic, 
iit,itm,fy,  and  others;  nor,  as  we  have  Been,  is  the  possi- 
bility even  of  &rther  additions  to  the  list  totally  cut  off. 
An  inrtauce  of  a  rather  artificial  and  abnormal  extension  of 
formative  apparatus  was  afforded  ua  by  the  introduction  of 
tbe  diemical  terminology  referred  to  in  the  lost  lecture  (p. 
122);  the  modem  history  of  scientific  nomenclature  pre- 
Knts  other  similar  cases;  and  the  exigencies  of  common  use,  > 
directed  by  the  custom  and  authorily  of  the  learned,  may 
yet  cause  some  of  these  ingrafted  elements  to  germinnto 
ud  flourish  as  integral  parts  of  the  general  system  of  speech. 
No  mch  resoltB  are  at  all  likely  to  follow  from  the  combin- 
itiou  and  integration  of  elements  of  our  own  proper  lan- 
guage which  are  now  independent.  Of  composition,  as  a 
means  of  enrichment  of  our  vocabulary,  we  malio  at  present 
bat  a  limited  use :  tteamhoat  and  railroad  ore  iamiLiar  repre- 
wntatiTes  of  a  class  which,  though  not  inconsiderable  in 
Qomben,  forms  a  fkr  lesB  proportion  of  the  modem  growth 
in  our  tongue  than  in  most  otheta  of  its  kindred. 

Such  of  the  needs  of  language -mokiug  as  ore  not  supplied 
by  us  in  the  methods  already  noticed  are  satisfied  by  the 
borrowing  of  words  from  other  tongues ;  and  this,  as  every 
one  knows,  is  an  expedient  to  which  excessive  resort  is  had 
ia  English.     Our  dictionaries  have  been  filled  up  with 
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thouBands  upon  thousands  of  Greek  and  Latin  words;  and 
thouaonds  more,  too  purely  technical  aa  yet  to  be  admitted 
into  the  dictionaries,  ore  current  among  certain  classes  of 
our  community.  The  circuihatances,  external  and  internal, 
which  give  such  prevalence  among  ns  to  this  mode  of  lin- 
guistic growth,  are  many  and  various.  First  among  them, 
wo  may  refer  to  the  scantisess  of  our  formative  apparatus, 
and  the  indisposibion  to  an  extensive  production  of  new  com- 
pounds  which  characteriECS  our  speech :  these  limitations  to 
the  capacity  of  internal  development  compel  a  recurrence 
to  external  wealth.  Then,  the  combination  into  whick  our 
originally  Germanic  dialect  was  forced,  by  pressure  of  his- 
torical conditions,  with  the  Bomanic  tongue  of  the  conquer- 
ing Normans,  while  it  brought  immediately  into  gonertJ  use 
n  host  of  terms  of  cloeBical  origin,  opened  the  door  for  their 
indefinite  multiplication,  by  creating  analogies  to  which 
they  could  attach  themselves,  giving  them  such  support  in 
popular  usage  as  took  away  the  strangeness  of  aspect  which 
they  would  else  have  had.  Tet  it  is  true  that  the  words  of 
common  life,  those  which  every  English-speaking  child  learns 
first  and  coutioues  to  use  oftenest,  are  overwhelmingly  of 
'  Anglo-Saxon  origin,  are  Germamc :  Latin  and  Greek  deriva- 
tives come  in  abundantly  with  culture,  learning,  special 
scientific  training.  And  this  explains  in  part  the  modem 
preponderance  of  such  derivaUves.  The  knowledge  which 
they  are  introduced  to  represent  is  of  a  learned  cast,  n<ftr 
interesting  in  its  details  the  general  community  of  English 
speakers,  nor  accessible  to  them;  belonging,  rather,  to  a 
special  class,  which  feels  itself  more  closely  united  by  bonds 
of  community  with  like  classes  in  other  nations  than  with 
the  mass  of  its  own  countrymen.  There  is  a  feilowahip,  a 
solidarity,  among  the  chemists  of  Europe  and  America,  for  in- 
stance, which  makes  them  name  things  on  principles  accepted 
among  themselves,  and  out  of  languages  known  alike  to  them 
oil,  rather  than  out  of  the  stores  of  expression,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  usages,  of  their  own  vernaculars.  It  is  doubt- 
ful whether  any  language  that  ever  existed  could  have  mode 
provision  healthily,  from  its  own  internal  resources,  for  the 
expression  of  that  infinite  number  of  new  particidara  which 
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modem  adeace  has  been  pouring  in  of  kte  upon  tho  general 
iggregate  of  knowledge.  Think,  for  example,  of  the  per- 
ploity  of  tbe  naturaUat  who  returns  from  an  exploring  toar 
vitli  a  thousand  new  epeciea  of  plants  and  animalB,  if  ht 
vera  compelled  to  devise  vernacular  designationB  for  them 
■111  And  how  naelesB  the  effort!  They  will  remain  for 
crer  unknown  to  nineteen  twentieths,  perhaps,  of  those  who 
■pnk  his  speech,  and  if  one  or  another  of  them  should  erer 
become  introduced  to  general  knowledge,  they  would  easily 
enough  acquire  &miliar  names.  No  modern  language,  then, 
vluterer  its  superiority  to  the  English  in  the  capacity  of 
internal  growth,  attempts  to  fill  ^ch  departments  of  expres- 
■km  otherwise  than  by  borrowing  i(rom  the  Latia  and  Greek, 
h^py  in  the  possession  of  stores  bo  rich,  so  accessible,  and 
to  manageable,  to  draw  upon.  T^  names  of  animal  and 
T^etable  species,  of  their  parts  and  specific  differences,  of 
misenl  elements  and  compounds,  of  processes  and  relations, 
and  so  forth,  are  Latin  or  Latinic  through  the  whole  cinliied 
worid.  If  the  German  is  more  inclined  to  favour  terms  of 
nstire  growth,  and  for  lofirogen,  oxygen,  aeid,  says  "water-snb- 
itaoce  "  (imutentof),  "  soar-substance  "  {tauerttoff^,  "  sour- 
D«^"  {tavre),  and  the  like,  it  may  be  seriously  doubted 
trhether  the  gain  is  of  appreciable  value.  We  have  seen  how 
little  the  act  of  association  which  binds  together  idea  and  sign 
is  dependent  upon  the  ud  ofetymological  suggestiveness ;  and 
tbe  forcing  of  a  great  variety  of  new  specific  meanings  in  a, 
brief  space  of  time  upon  tho  old  material  of  a  tongue  may 
make  quite  as  much  for  confusion  as  for  intelligibflity  and 
riridness  of  expression.  It  is  comparatively  easy  for  a  com- 
munity to  provide  out  of  its  vernacular  resources  of  speech 
for  l^at  ordinary  growth  of  knowledge,  experience,  and 
wisdom  which  comes  in  the  main  by  the  workiQg  over  of 
conceptions  already  acquired  and  named,  and  only  in  lesser 
degree  by  the  apprehension  of  new  particulars ;  but  we  have 
only  to  rejoice  that  our  language  is  by  fortunate  circum- 
stances saved  from  a  strain  which  the  present  conditions 
of  oar  culture  would  otherwise  have  put  upon  it,  and  which 
is  more  severe  than  any  living  tongue  has  over  been  obliged 
to  endure. 
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But  even  tianga  of  the  moat  common  use  and  knowledge 
come  to  bear  with  ns  desigiuitiona  of  learaed  and  artificial 
make.  A  certain  ahowy  flower,  introduced  not  very  long 
ago  by  learned  interrontion  to  the  partoirea  of  the  wealthy, 
but  now  found  in  every  poor  moa'a  garden,  and  almost  aa 
familiar  ae  the  aun-flower  op  the  rose,  ia  known  only  by  the 
name  dahlia,  given  it  by  its  botanical  deacriber  in  honour  of 
Em  earlier  botaniat,  Dahl,  The  telegraph,  a  scientific  device, 
keeps  its  foreign  scientific  title,  not  in  our  own  country  only, 
but  all  over  the  globe,  although,  it  haa  become  an  inatitution 
almost  as  unlveraal  and  indispensable  as  the  post.  A.  sub- 
stance over  whose  discovery  and  application  no  amall  part  of 
our  community  has  gone  wild  within  the  past  few  years,  has 
not  retained  its  honest  English  appellation  of  rock  oil, 
or  mineral  oil,  but  has  accepted  from  the  learned  the  equiva- 
lent Latin  name  petroleum,  and  is  so  called  by  millions  who 
have  no  knowledge  whatever  of  the  derivation  and  meaning 
of  the  term.  The  influence  of  the  learned  class  in  the  pro- 
cess of  English  names-giving  has  been  for  many  centuriea  a 
growing  one, and  has  now  become  greatly  predominant;  and 
with  it  has  grown,  aomewhat  unduly,  the  introduction  of 
classic  word  and  phrase,  to  'sappl^nent,  or  even  to  replace, 
native  English  expression.  There  is  a  pedantically  learned 
style  which  founds  itself  on  the  Xiatin  dictionary  rather  than 
the  English,  and  discourses  in  a  manner  half  unintelligible 
except  to  the  classically  educated :  but  this  is  only  the  fooU 
bh  eu^geration  of  a  tendency  which  haa  become  by  degrees 
an  integral  part  of  English  speech.  To  draw  in  like  manner 
upon  the  resources  of  any  other  tongue  (as,  for  instance, 
upon  the  German)  would  be  a  fault  of  a  very  different  cha- 
racter—  a  pure  impossibility,  an  intolerable  afi'ectation, 
because  unsupported  hj  anything  in  the  previous  usages  of 
our  mother-tongue. 

We  see,  then,  that  the  most  obviona  and  striking  peculi- 
ority  of  English  linguistic  growth,  the  wholesale  importation 
of  foreign  terms,  is  one  by  which  it  difiers  only  in  degree 
from  other  linguistio  growth,  ancient  and  modern,  and  that 
this  degree  of  diflerence  ia  explained  by  the  circumstances 
of  the  case — the  learned  character  of  much  of  the  knowledge 
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demuiding  representatioa,  the  slnggisliiiess  of  tlie  native 
piocMsea  of  Tord-formation,  aod  the  presence  of  nimierouB 
wotia  of  clasBic  q^igiu  in  our  familiar  epeech  ;  all  which 
timunstaDces  have  begotten  and  fostered  a  habit  of  resorting 
more  wid  more  for  the  supply  of  new  needs  to  the  acceBBible 
udabundant  stores  of  classical  expression.  The  determising 
caiue«  are  wholly  historical.  The  inaptness  for  internal  de- 
lelopment,  the  aptness  to  borrow,  which  diatinguish  our 
Uo^iuga  from  others  of  Germanic  origin,  are  both  mainly 
ttaoeable  to  the  Norman  invasion.  In  consequence  of  th^ 
ettot,  the  Anglo-Saxon  was  for  a  time  in  danger  of  extine- 
tioD,  or  of  reduction  to  the  rank  of  a  vulgar  patoU.  Political 
coaditione,  severing  Anglo-Norman  interests  from  those  of 
the  continent,  and  originating  a  common  English  feeling  in 
the  whole  population,  notwithstanding  its  diverse  elements, 
led  to  a  fusion  of  Norman-French  and  Baxon-English,  instead 
of*  diupJaccment  of  the  latter  by  tho  former:  but,  when  the 
new  tongue  came  forth,  it  was  found  shorn  of  much  of  its 
gmnmatical  power,  greatly  altered  in  its  forms  and  modes 
of  construction.  The  purity  and  directimsa  of  linguistic 
tradition  bad  been  broken  up ;  the  conservativo  influence 
eierciaed  upon  tho  foundation-language  by  the  cultivated 
dau  of  its  epeakers  bad  been  for  a  time  destroyed,  and 
popular  inaccuracies  and  corruptions  allowed  full  sway ;  a 
mode  of  speech  was  learnedby  considerable  masses  ofa  popu- 
lation to  whose  fathers  it  was  strange  and  barbarous ;  the 
rest  had  admitted  to  their  daily  and  familiar  use  a  host  of 
new  vords  on  which  their  old  apparatus  of  inflection  sat 
"trangely :  iuid  this  was  the  result.  So  is  it  likely  ever  to 
be,  when  the  intermingling  on  nearly  equal  t«rms  of  races  of 
diverse  speech  issues  ia  the  elaboration,  by  mutual  aecommo- 
datioQ  and  compromise,  of  a  new  mixed  dialect  which  all 
shall  learn  and  use  alike. 

We  must  be  careful  not  to  Tnistake  the  nature  of  the 
obstacle  which  prevents  the  liberal  increase  of  our  vocabulary 
by  means  of  combination  of  old  materials.  It  is  wholly  sub- 
jeetnre,  consisting  in  our  habits  and  preferences.  There  is 
hardly  a  compound  formed  in  Gorman,  for  example,  which 
would  not,  if  literally  translated  by  an  English  compound, 
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be  understood,  aod  which  we  might  not  therefore  imitate,  if 
intelligibility^  were  all  that  we  had  to  consolt  in  our  word- 
making.  But  we  are  obliged  also  to  have  in  view  the  pre- 
poBseaeiona  of  the  community ;  and  this  is  not  a  thing  which 
they  are  used  to  and  will  approve.  The  whole  proctJM  of 
language-making  and  language-changing,  in  all  its  different 
departments,  ia  composed  of  single  acta,  performed  by  indi- 
viduala  ;  yet  each  act  ia  determined,  not  alone  by  the  needs 
of  the  particular  case,  but  also  by  the  general  usages  of  the 
community  aa  acting  in  and  repreaented  by  the  individual ; 
BO  that,  in  its  initiation  as  well  as  its  acceptance  and  ratifi- 
cation, it  ia  TirtuaUy  the  act  of  the  community,  as  truly  con- 
ventional as  if  men  held  a  meeting  for  its  diacassion  and 
decision. 

"We  have  hitherto  considered  chiefly  the  effect  of  circiun- 
stances  upon  the  growth  of  language,  its  enrichment  with 
the  means  of  designating  new  conceptions  and  representing 
new  judgments.  We  have  also  briefly  to  examine  their 
influence  upon  linguiatic  decay,  upon  phonetic  change  and 
grammatical  corruption.  These,  aa  baa  been  already  soffi- 
'ciently  pointed  out,  are  the  result  of  the  defective  tradition 
of  language  ;  by  carelessness  in  the  acquisition  of  words,  or 
by  inaccuracy  in  their  reproduction,  men  change  &om 
generation  to  generation  the  speech  which  they  transmit. 
~  It  is  evident,  then,  that  everything  which  asaista  the  accuracy 
of  linguistic  tradition  tenda  to  preserve  the  phonetic  and 
grammatical  structure  of  language  from  alteration.  "Where 
speech  is  most  unconsciously  employed,  with  most  ezcluaive 
attention  to  the  needs  and  conveniences  of  the  moment,  with 
least  regard  to  its  inherited  usages,  there  its  changes  are 
rifeat.'^Any  introduction  of  the  element  of  reflection  is  con- 
servative in  its  effect.  A  people  that  think  of  their  speech, 
talk  about  it,  observe  and  deduce  its  rules  and  usi^ea,  will 
alter  it  but  slowly.  A  tendency  to  do  this  sometimes  forms 
a  part  of  a  nation's  peculiar  character,  being  the  result  of 
qualities  and  circumstances  which  it  is  well-nigh  or  quite 
impossible  to  trace  out  and  explain  ;  but  often  it  is  called 
forth,  or  favoured  and  strengthened,  by  very  obvious  con- 
ditions; by  admiring  imitation  of  the  ways  and  words  of 
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them  of  old  time ;  by  the  posaessioii  of  a  traditional  litera- 
ture ;  but,  moat  of  ^  by  a  recorded  literature,  the  habit  of 
initiug,  and  a  system  of  inetruction.  Culture  and  educntioD 
lie  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  forces  which  oppose  lin- 
guistic change.  The  smallest  conceivable  alterative  influence 
will  emanate  irom  one  who  baa  been  trtuned  to  speak 
conectly  by  a  conscious  effort,  and  who  is  accuatomed  to 
mite  what  he  says  almoat  aa  frequently  and  naturally  as  he 
speaks  it.  Words,  in  their  true  form  and  independent 
sadly,  am  too  distinctly  present  to  bis  mind  for  bim  to  take 
part  either  in  their  fusion  or  mutilation.  Hence  the  effect 
of  literary  culture  is  to  fix  a  language  in  the  condition  in 
which  it  happens  to  be  found,  to  assure  to  it  the  continued 
poBsesaion  of  the  formative  processes  which  are  then  active 
ia  its  derelopment,  but  to  check  or  altogether  prevent  its 
acquisition  of  any  othera  ;  to  turn  its  prevailing  habits  into 
unalterable  laws ;  and  to  maintain  its  phonetic  character 
■gainst  anything  but  the  moat  gradual  and  insidious  change. 
"Dius  far  in  the  history  of  the  world,  this  kind  of  con- 
serrative  influence  baa  uaualiy  been  active  only  within  the 
limits  of  a  class ;  a  learned  or  priestly  caste  has  become  the 
guardian  of  the  national  Utcrature  and  the  conservator  of  the 
tongue  in  which  it  was  written  ;  while  to  the  masses  of  the 
people  both  have  grown  strange  and  unfamiliM.  Deprived 
of  the  popular  support,  the  cultivated  dialect  haa  at  once 
begun  to  lose  its  vitality  ;  for  no  langui^  can  remain  alive 
which  is  not  answering  all  the  infinitely  varied  needs  of  a 
whole  community,  and  adapting  iteelf  in  every  part  to  their 
cbuges  ;  it  is  stinted  of  its  natural  and  necessary  growth 
when  it  is  divorced  from  general  use  and  made  the  exclusive 
property  of  a  class.  Thus  there  come  to  exist  among  the 
same  people  two  separate  tongues  ;  the  one  an  inheritance 
from  the  past,  becoming  ever  more  stiff  and  constrained, 
and  employable  only  for  special  uses ;  the  other  the  pro- 
duction of  the  present,  growing  constantly  more  unlike  the 
other  by  the  operation  of  the  ordinary  processes  of  linguistic 
change ;  full  of  inaccuracies  and  corruptions,  if  we  choose 
to  cidl  them  so,  but  also  full  of  a  healthy  and  vigorous  life, 
which  enables  it  finally  to  overthrow  and  replace  the  learned 
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or  sacred  dJ^ct  of  which  it  is  the  offspring.  Such  has  been 
the  origin  and  such  the  fate  of  all  the  learned  dialects  which, 
ia  various  parts  of  the  world,  hove  been  proserTcd  as  "  dead 
languages,"  for  the  purposes  of  learned  eommuniuatian,  after 
losing  their  character  as  the  vernacular  speech  of  a  com- 
munity :  for  instance,  the  ancient  Egyptian,  long  kept  up  for 
sacred  uses,  and  written  io  the  hieroglyphic  signs,  after  both 
language  and  letters  had  in  popular  use  taken  on  another 
form  ;  the  Zend,  in  the  keeping  of  the  ministers  of  Zoro- 
aster's doctrine ;  the  Sanskrit,  even  yet  taught  in  the  Brah- 
manic  schools  of  India,  amid  the  Babel  of  modem  dialects, 
its  descendants  ;  the  Latin,  the  common  language  of  the 
educated  through  all  Europe,  for  centuries  during  which 
the  later  forms  of  Eoraanic  speech,  now  the  vehicles  of  a 
culture  superior  to  that  of  G^reece  and  ilome,  were  mere 
barbarous /Ja/oi*.  Every  dialect  which  ia  made  the  subject 
of  literary  culture  is  liable  to  the  fate  of  the  Latin ;  aris- 
tocracy and  eiclusiveucss  tend  l«  final  ovcrtln-ow,  in  lan- 
gungo  aa  in  politics ;  the  ucoiis  and  iutorosts  of  the  many 
are  more  important  than  those  of  the  few,  and  must  in  the 
end  prevail.  True  linguistic  coiiscrvatisin  consists  in  estab- 
lishing an  educated  and  virtuous  democracy,  iu  enlisting  the 
whole  i-ommunity,  by  means  of  a  thorough  and  per\-ading 
education,  in  the  proper  and  healthy  prcsenaUon  of  the 
accepted  usages  of  correct  speech — and  then  in  lotting 
whatever  change  must  and  will  come  take  its  course.  Tliero 
is  a  purism  which,  while  it  seeks  to  maintain  the  integrity 
of  language,  in  effect  stifles  its  growth :  to  bo  too  fearful  of 
new  words  and  phrases,  now  moaniugs,  familiar  and  collo- 
quial expressions,  is  little  less  fatal  to  the  well-being  of  a 
spoken  tongue  than  to  rush  into  the  opposite  eitreme. 

It  in  hardly  nceilful  to  point  out  that  these  desirable  con- 
ditions are  much  more  nearly  re.iiizcd  iu  the  case  of  our 
modern  cultivated  and  literary  languages  than  in  those  of 
olden  time,  and  th.nt  the  former  have,  in  atl  human  proba- 
bility, a  destiny  before  them  very  different  from  that  of  the 
latter.  In  the  present  constitution  of  society,  among  the 
enlightened  nations  of  Europe  and  America,  the  forces  con- 
servative of  the  general  purity  of  language  have  attained  a 
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derelopment  and  energy  to  which  only  a  distant  Approach 
wu  ntade  under  the  moet  favourable  circumatances  in 
iDcient  timea.  The  conacious  tmd  reflective  ubstb  of  Bpeech, 
the  instructod  and  cultivated,  the  writers  of  their  thoughts, 
luve  become  everywhere  a  class  powerful  in  numbers  as  well 
u  dMsiuant  in  influeiice.  Education,  no  longer  confined 
to  the  upper  layer,  more  or  less  pervades  the  whole  maiia  of 
the  people.  Books  are  in  every  one's  hands,  aaeimilating 
■nd  establishing  the  written  and  spoken  usages  of  ail.  That 
form  of  the  common  speech  in  each  country  which  has 
eniirted  in  its  support  the  best  minds,  the  sweetest  and  most 
lonorouB  tongues,  is  ever  gaining  ground  upon  the  others, 
ia[^1aoting  their  usages,  and  promising  to  become  and  to 
continue  the  true  popular  language. 

In  America,  the  influences  we  have  now  been  considering 
wear  a  somewhat  peculiar  form.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
educated  class  nowhere  else  embraces  bo  large  a  portion  of 
the  community,  or  has  so  vast  a  collective  force  ;  on  the 
other  hand,  and  partly  for  this  very  reason,  the  highest  and 
best-educated  class  have  less  power  here  than  in  the  less 
democratic  countries  of  the  Old  "World :  the  low-toned  party 
newspaper  is  too  much  the  type  of  the  prevailing  literary 
influence  by  which  the  style  of  speech  of  our  rising  gener- 
ation is  moulding.  A.  tendency  to  slang,  to  colloquial 
inclegaucies,  and  even  vulgarities,  is  the  besetting  sin 
■gainst  which  we,  as  Americans,  have  especially  to  guard  and 
to  struggle.  To  attain  that  thorough  democrat^  which  ia 
the  best  life  and  vigour  of  langu^e,  to  keep  our  English 
ipeech  vivid  with  the  thought  and  feeling  of  a  whole  people, 
we  should  not  bring  down  the  ton©  and  style  of  the  highest, 
nor  average  those  of  all  classes ;  we  should  rather  lift  up  the 
lower  to  the  level  of  the  higher. 

Our  review  of  the  causes  which  determine  the  respective 
part  played  by  tho  different  processes  of  linguistic  growth, 
and  the  rate  at  which  tliey  severally  act,  is  far  from  being 
oihanstivc.  To  treat  the  subject  with  thoroughness  would 
require  a  treatise.  Parts  of  it  are  of  extreme  Bubtlety  and 
difficulty.  Our  attention  bos  been  directed  almost  solely  to 
external  historical  circumstances,  those  of  which  the  effect 
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is  most  easily  traced.  We  have  but  hinted  here  and  there 
ftt  the  more  recondite  and  most  potent  iofluenceB  which  are 
deep-seated  in  the  individual  character  of  difierent  tongues 
and  the  qualities  of  the  people  who  speak  them.  That 
complex  and  intricate  combination  of  native  capacities  and 
dispositions,  acquired  and  inherited  habits,  and  guiding 
circumstuiceB,  of  which,  in  each  individual  commimity,  the 
form  and  development  of  the  common  speech  is  a  product,  is 
in  no  two  communities  the  same,  and  everywhere  requires  a 
special  and  detailed  study  in  order  to  its  comprehensioa. 
Ethnologists  are  obliged,  in  the  main,  to  ta^e  the  differences 
of  national  character  as  ultimate  facta,  content  with  setting 
them  clearly  forth,  not  claiming  to  explain  them ;  and  a  like 
necesoity  rests  upon  the  linguist  as  regards  linguistic  differ- 
ences :  not  only  can  he  not  account  for  the  presence  of 
peculiarities  of  character  which  determine  peculiarities  of 
speech,  hut  even  their  analysis  eludes  his  search;  they 
manifest  themselves  only  in  these  special  effects,  and  are  not 
otherwise  demonstrable.  To  ascribe  the  differences  of  lan- 
guage and  linguistic  growth  directly  to  "  physical  causes,"  to 
make  them  depend^t  on  "  pecuUuities  of  organization," 
whether  cerebral,  laryngol,  or  other,  is  wholly  meaningless 
and  futile.  Language  is  not  a  physical  product,  but  a 
human  institution,  preserved,  perpetuated,  and  changed,  by 
free  human  action.  Nothing  but  education  and  habit  limits 
any  man  to  the  idiom  in  the  possession  of  which  he  has  grown 
up ;  within  the  community  of  speakers  of  the  same  tongue 
may  readily  be  found  persons  with  endowments  aa  unlike,  in 
degree  and  kind,  as  those  which  chaiacteriEe  the  average  men 
of  distant  and  diverse  races.  Physical  causes  do,  indeed, 
affect  langui^e,  but  only  in  two  ways  :  first,  as  they  change 
the  circumstances  to  which  men  have  to  adapt  their  speech  ; 
and  second,  as  they  alter  men's  nature  and  disposition. 
Every  physical  cause  requires  to  be  transmuted  into  a  motive 
or  a  mental  tendency,  before  it  can  affect  the  signs  by  which 
we  represent  our  mental  acts.  It  is  universally  conceded 
that  physical  circumstances  do  produce  a  permanent  effect 
upon  the  characteristics  of  race,  internal  as  well  aa  extOTnal, 
and  BO  upon  those,  among  the  rest,  which  govern  linguistic 
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deyelopinent ;  but  in  what  meaaure,  at  what  rate,  and 
throngh  what  details  of  change,  is  as  yet  matter  of  tbe  widest 
diffennce  of  opinion  and  the  lirelieat  coatroversy.  T]iere 
ire  headlong  materialists  who  pronounce  man  the  slave  and 
■port  of  nature,  guided  and  controlled  by  the  external  forces 
vnid  which  he  exists,  and  who  claim  that  his  history  may  be 
eipUined  and  foretold  by  means  of  a  knowledge  of  those 
foreei ;  when  as  yet  they  have  not  found  out  even  the  A-B- 
C  of  the  modes  in  which  human  nature  is  moulded  by  its 
nmiandiDga,  These  men  have  their  counterparts  oluP' 
taaag  stndents  of  language.  But,  whatever  may  be  hoped 
bam  the  future,  it  is  certain  that  at  present  nothing  of  value 
ixi  been  done  toward  showing  how  linguistic  growth  is 
iflected  in  its  kind  and  rate  by  physical  causes.  There  is  no 
hmaa  dialect  which  might  not  maintain  itself  essentially 
Qultered  in  atmcture,  though  carried  to  climes  very  unlike 
those  in  which  it  had  grown  up,  and  though  employed  by  a 
people  whose  culture  and  mode  of  life  waa  rapidly  varying ; 
tnigration,  often  assumed  to  be  the  chief  and  most  powerful 
CMue  of  linguistic  change,  also  often  appears  to  exercise  a 
comerrative  inSuence.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  a  language 
uy  r^idly  disintegrate,  or  undergo  phonetic  transform- 
■tioo,  or  rary  the  substance  of  its  vocabulary,  without  mov< 
ing  from  the  region  of  its  origin,  or  becoming  the  organ  of 
gtlier  conditions  of  human  life.  When  linguistic  scholars 
ean  folly  account  for  such  facts  aa  that  the  Icelandic  is  the 
mcnt  antique  in  form  of  the  idioms  of  its  &mily,  that  the 
Idthnaoian  has  preserved  more  of  the  primitive  ^paratua  of 
lado-Bnropean  inflection  than  any  other  known  tongue  of 
nodem  times,  that  the  Armenian  has  become  with  difficulty 
Kcogniiable  as  an  Iranian  dialect,  that  the  MelanesiaD, 
African,  and  Americsb  languages  ore  the  most  changeful  of 
hastan  f<Min8  of  speech — then,  perhaps,  they  may  claim  to 
comprehend  the  circumstances  that  regulate  the  growth  of 
language. 

Tbe  variation  of  language  in  apace,  its  change  from 
one  region  to  another,  is  a  not  less  obvious  fact  than  its 
Tuiation  in  time,  its  change  &om  one  epoch  to  another. 
Tho  earth  is  filled  with  almost  numberless  dialects,  difiisring 
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from  one  snother  in  a  greater  or  leas  degree,  and  some  of 
them,  at  least,  ire  kaow  by  hiBtoriual  evidence  to  be  descend- 
ftiits  of  a  common  original.  This  state  of  things  finds  ita 
ready  and  simple  explanation  in  the  principles  which  have 
beon  already  laid  down ;  they  will  demand,  therefore,  bnt  a 
brief  application  and  further  illustration. 
(  We  have  beon  speaking,  when  treating  of  the  growth  of 
language,  of  vital  processes,  as  going  on  in  the  body  of 
speech  itself,  like  the  process  of  fermentation  in  bread,  or  of 
the  dieplacemcnt  and  roplaccment  of  tisBues  in  an  animal 
orgauiem.  But  we  have  been  careful,  at  the  same  time,  to 
bear  iu  mind  that  the  word  "  process  "  was  thus  used  only  in 
a  figurative  senBO.  Every  item  of  change  which  goes  to 
make  up  the  growth  of  human  speech  is  ultimately  a  result 
of  the  conscious  effort  of  human  beings.  In  language,  the 
atoms  which  compose  the  fermenting  mass  and  the  growing 
tissue  are  not  inert  matter,  acted  on  by  laws  of  combination 
and  affinity,  but  intelligent  creatures,  themselves  acting  for 
a  purpose.  A  process  of  linguistic  growth,  then,  is  only  the 
collective  efiect,  in  a  given  direction,  of  the  acts  of  a  number 
of  separate  individuals,  guided  by  the  preferences,  and  con- 
trolled by  the  assent,  of  the  community  of  which  those  indi- 
viduals form  a  part.  And  upon  the  joint  and  reciprocal 
action  on  language  of  the  individual  and  the  community 
depend  aU  the  phenomena  of  dialectic  separation  and  co- 
alescence. 
(  For,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  evident  that  the  infinite  diver- 
sity of  character  and  circumstance  in  the  intelligent  beings 
who  have  language  in  charge  must  tend  to  infinite  diversity 
in  their  action  and  its  products.  Each  independent  mind, 
working  unrestrainedly  according  to  its  own  impnlsos,  would 
impress  upon  tlie  development  of  speech  a  somewhat  different 
history.  It  was  ahovm  almost  at  the  beginning  of  our  dis- 
cussions (p.  22)  that  no  two  men  speak  exactly  the  same 
tongue :  of  course,  then,  they  would  not  propagate  the  same. 
Each  has  his  own  vocabulary,  hia  own  pet  words  and  phrases, 
his  own  deviations  from  the'normal  standard  of  pronunciation, 
of  construction,  of  grammar ;  the  needs  of  each  are  in  some 
degree  unlike  those  of  others  ;  his  mind  ia  somewhat  differ- 
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ent!^  impreBsed  and  ^ded  by  feelings  &iid  czperienceB, 
differently  swayed  by  tbe  veight  of  existing  analogies.  Such 
tendency  to  variation  ie,  to  be  aure,  vithin  comparatiTely 
narrow  limits ;  indiTidual  speakers  of  iBnglish  would  not,  if 
kH  to  their  own  derices,  rush  madly  off  toward  a  Choctaw 
or  Samchatkan  model  of  speech  ;  yet  its  results  are  hy  no 
means  imperceptible  or  insignificant ;  it  is  like  the  variation 
of  the  separate  individuals  of  a  species  of  plants  or  animals 
in  respect  to  traits  of  structure  and  disposition,  which,  bow- 
etet  dow  its  progress,  would  finally,  if  suflfered  to  accumu- 
late its  effects,  bret^  up  the  species  into  well-marked 
Tuietiefl.  Ijinguistic  development  is  thus  made  up,  as  we 
may  &irly  express  it,  of  an  infinity  of  divergent  or  centrifu- 
gal forces. 

But,  in  the  second  place,  there  is  not  wanting  an  effective 
centripetal  force  also,  which  holds  all  the  others  in  clieck, 
which  resolves  them,  giving  value  to  that  part  of  each  which 
nukes  in  a  certun  direction,  and  annulling  the  rest :  this 
centripetal  force  is  the  necessity  of  communication.  Man 
ii  no  soliloquist :  he  does'not  talk  for  his  own  diversion  and 
edification,  but  for  converse  with  his  fellows  ;  and  that  would 
not  be  language  which  one  individual  alone  should  under- 
Aoud  and  be  able  to  employ.  Every  one  is,  indeed,  as  we 
hare  already  seen,  engaged  in  his  way  and  measure  in  modi- 
lying  language  ;  but  no  one's  action  affects  the  general 
Bpeoch,  unless  it  is  accepted  by  others,  and  ratified  in  their 
use.  Every  sign  which  I  utter,  I  utter  by  a  voluntary  effort 
of  my  organs,  over  which  my  will  has  indefeasible  control ; 
I  may  alter  the  sign  as  I  please,  and  to  any  extent,  oven  to 
that  of  subatitnting  for  it  some  other  wholly  new  sign ;  only, 
if  by  so  doing  I  shock  the  sense  of  those  about  me,  or  make 
myself  unintelligible  to  them,  I  defeat  the  very  end  for  which 
I  speak  at  all.  This  is  the  consideration  which  restrains  mo 
from  arbitrariness  and  license  in  the  modification  of  my 
speech,  and  which  makes  me  exert  my  individual  iufiuence 
upon  it  only  through  and  hy  the  community  of  which  I  am 
a  member.  If  those  who  form  one  community  do  not  talk 
alike,  and  cannot  understand  one  another,  the  fundamental 
and  essential  office  of  speech  is  not  fulfilled.     Hence,  what- 
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erer  changes  a  lutgaage  msf  undergo,  thsj  must  all  be 
■hued  in  by  the  whole  cmnmiinity.  The  idioayncruies,  the 
■harp  angles  and  jotting  comers,  of  erexy  man's  idiom  must 
be  worn  off  by  •tfrition  against  those  with  which  it  comes  in 
contact  in  the  ordinary  intercoorse  of  life,  that  the  common 
tongn*  may  become  a  ronnded  unit.  This  does  not  imply 
an  ahaotute  identity  of  diakct,  down  to  the  smallest  details, 
among  all  the  constitaent  members  of  a  commnnity ;  within 
certsdn  limits — which,  thongh  not  strictly  definable,  are 
BuSciently  distinct  and  coeiciTe  to  answer  their  practical 
purpose  perfectly  well — each  one  may  be  as  original  as  he 
pleases :  he  may  pnah  his  oddi^  and  obscnrity  to  the  very 
Te^e  of  the  whimsical  and  the  incomprehensihle— ^r  eren 
bf^tnd  it,  if  he  do  not  mind  being  misunderstood  and 
laughed  at ;  if  his  sense  of  his  own  indiridnality  be  so  ex- 
aggerated th^t  he  is  a  whole  community,  a  world,  to  himself. 
VoT  must  the  word  community,  aa  used  with  reference  to 
language,  be  taken  in  a  too  restricted  or  definite  sense.  It 
has  Tarious  degrees  of  eitentdoo,  and  bounds  within  bounds : 
the  same  person  may  belong  to  more  than  one  community, 
Qidng  in  each  a  different  idiom.  For  instance :  I  have,  as 
we  may  snpposc,  s  kind  of  home  dialect,  containing  a  certain 
proportion  of  baby-tali,  and  a  larger  of  &Tounte  coUoquial- 
isms,  which  would  Eonnd  a  little  queerly,  if  they  were  not 
unintelligible,  to  any  one  outside  of  my  &mily  circle ;  as  an 
artisan,  pursuing  a  special  branch  of  manu&cture  or  trade, 
or  aa  one  engaged  in  a  particular  profession,  or  study,  or 
department  of  art,  I  am  a  member  of  another  community, 
speaking  a  language  to  some  extent  peculiar,  and  which 
would  be  understood  neither  by  my  wife  and  children  nor 
by  the  minority  of  speakers  of  English.  Thus,  I  may  hftve 
dived  deep  into  the  mysteries  of  some  scheme  of  tran- 
Bomdental  philosophy,  or  searched  and  pcmdered  the  ulti- 
mate physical  constitution  of  atoms ;  and,  if  I  should  dis- 
course to  a  genend  audience  of  that  which  to  me  is  fiill  of 
profoundest  significance  and  interest,  while  one  out  of 
twenty,  periu^w,  would  follow  me  with  admiring  apprecia- 
tion, to  the  other  nineteen  I  should  seem  an  incomprehensi- 
ble ranter.      But  eren  as  a  geoeral  speaker  of   Bnglish, 
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qualified  to  meet  and  conrene  intelligently  with  otiieTii  who 
chim  tiie  s&me  title,  upon  matters  of  import  to  aa  all,  I 
mij  luTO  jny  Hpeech  marked  more  of  leaa  atroDglj  with 
local  or  personal  pecnliarities  ;  it  may  exhibit  imusuiil  tones 
of  utterance,  or  unnsnal  tumB  of  phrase,  which,  if  I  would 
be  nadily  and  thoroughly  understood,  I  must  endeavour  to 
noid.  Now  ^1  these  diiFerences  of  speech,  limited  as  their 
range  may  be,  &re  in  their  essential  nature  dialectic ;  the 
iii^iction  between  such  idioms,  as  we  may  properly  style 
them,  and  well-marked  dialects,  or  related  but  independent 
lingnages,  is  one,  not  of  kind,  but  only  of  degree.  For  I 
>1m)  possess  a  considerable  portion  of  my  language  in  com- 
mon with  the  Netherlander,  the  German,  and  the  Swede,  to 
ny  nothing  of  my  remoter  relatione,  the  Suasian,  the  Per- 
liin,  and  the  Hindu ;  and  if,  in  talking  with  any  one  of 
them,  I  could  only  manage  to  leave  out  of  iny  coaverBation 
inch  words  as  belong  to  my  dialect  alone,  and  moreover,  not 
to  pronounce  the  rest  with  such  a  local  peculiarity  of  tone, 
nor  give  them  such  special  shades  of  meaning,  he  and  I 
night  get  along  together  famously,  each  of  us  understanding 
ill  the  other  said.  I  can,  indeed,  make  calculations  and 
compose  mathematical  formulas  with  him  all  day  long ;  or,  if 
«e  ire  chemists,  we  can  compare  our  views  as  to  the  consti- 
tution of  all  substances,  organic  and  inorganic,  to  our  mu- 
tual edification;  since,  as  regards  their  mathematical  and 
diemical  language,  their  systems  of  notation  and  nomen- 
clature, all  who  share  European  civilization  form  but  a  single 
community- 
There  ia  room,  then,  for  all  that  diversity  which  was  shown 
in  our  first  lecture  to  belong  to  the  speech  of  different  indi- 
Tidoals  and  different  classes  in  the  same  community,  along 
with  that  general  correspondence  which  mokes  them  speakers 
of  the  same  language.  The  influence  of  community  works 
in  TsriouB  degrees,  and  within  varioua  limita,  according  to 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  community  by  which  it  ia 
exercised.  The  whim  of  a  child  and  the  assent  of  ita 
parents  may  make  a  change  in  the  family  idiom ;  the  con- 
tent of  all  the  artisans  in  a  certain  branch  of  mechanical 
labour  is  enough  to  give  a  new  term  the  right  to  stand  in 
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their  technical  vocabularj' ;  the  majority  of  good  writers  and 
speakers  of  English  ia  the  oalj  authority  which  can  make 
a  word  good  English  in  the  part  of  our  tongue  that  we  all 
alike  uae  and  value ;  while  all  the  learned  of  Europe  must 
join  together,  iu  order  to  alter  the  notation  of  a  number,  or 
the  symbol  of  a  chemical  element.  But  the  principle  is 
everywhere  the  same :  as  mutual  intelligibility  is  the  bond 
which  makes  the  unity  of  a  language,  so  the  necessity  off 
mutual  intelligibility  is  the  power  which  preaerres  and  per-f 
petuates  that  unity. 

If  communication  is  thus  the  assimilating  force  which 
averages  and  harmonizes  the  effects  of  discordant  individual 
action  on  language,  keeping  it,  notwithstanding  its  incesstoit 
changes,  the  some  to  all  the  members  of  the  same  community, 
then  it  is  clear  that  eveiything  which  narrows  communica- 
tion, and  tends  to  the  isolation  of  communitieB,  favours  the 
separation  of  a  language  into  dialects;  while  all  that  extends 
communication,  and  strengthens  the  ties  which  bind  together 
the  parts  of  a  community,  tends  to  preserve  the  homogenei^ 
of  speech.  Suppose  a  race,  occupying  a  certaiu  tract  of 
country,  to  possess  a  ^ingie  tongue,  which  all  understand 
and  use  alike :  then,  so  long  as  the  race  is  confined  within 
narrow  limits,  however  rapidly  its  langaage  may  yield  to  the 
irresistible  forces  which  produce  linguistic  growth,  all  will 
loom  from  each,  and  each  from  all ;  aud,  from  generation  to 
generation,  every  man  will  understand  hia  neighbour,  what- 
ever difGculty  he  might  find  iu  conversing  with  the  spirit  of 
his  great-grandfather,  or  some  yet  remoter  ancestor.  But  if 
the  race  grows  in  numbers,  spreading  itself  over  region  after 
region,  sending  out  colonies  to  distant  lands,  its  uniformity 
of  speech  is  exposed  to  serious  danger,  and  can  only  be  saved 
by  specially  favouring  circumstances  and  conditions.  And 
these  conitions  are  yet  more  exclusively  of  an  estemiU 
character  than  those  which,  as  we  lately  saw,  determine  the 
mode  and  rate  of  lingnistic  change  in  general :  they  consist 
mainly  in  the  kind  and  degree  of  culture  enjoyed  and  the 
effects  which  this  naturally  produces.  In  a  low  state  of 
civilization,  the  maintenance  of  community  over  a  wide 
extent  of  country  is  altogether  impracticable ;  the  tendency 
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to  segregation  is  paramount ;  local  and  clnnnish  feeling 
prevails,  stifling  the  growth  of  any  wider  and  nobler 
tense  of  natiouiil  unity  and  common  interests ;  each  little 
tribe  or  section  is  jealous  of  and  dreads  the  rest ;  the 
struggle  for  existence  arrays  thorn  in  hostility  against  each 
other;  or,  at  the  best,  the  means  of  constant  and  thorough 
coDrniunication  among  indiriduaJs  of  the  different  parts  of 
the  country  ia  wanting,  along  with  tho  feelings  which  should 
impel  to  it.  Thus  all  the  diversi^ing  tendencies  are  left  to 
run  their  course  unchecked ;  varieties  of  circumstance  and 
experience,  the  subtler  and  more  indirect  influences  of 
climate  and  node  of  life,  the  yet  more  undefinablo  agencies 
which  have  their  root  in  individual  and  national  caprice, 
gradually  accumulate  their  discordant  effects  about  separate 
centres,  and  local  varieties  of  speech  arise,  which  grow  into 
lUalecta,  and  these  into  distinct  and,  finally,  widely  dissimilar 
languages.  The  rate  at  which  this  separation  will  go  on 
depends,  of  course,  in  no  small  degree,  upon  the  general 
rate  of  change  of  the  common  speech;  as  tho  dialects  can 
only  become  different  by  growing  apart,  a  sluggishness  of 
powth  will  keep  them  longer  together — and  that,  not  by  its 
direct  operation  alone,  but  also  by  giving  the  weak  forcoa  of 
an  imperfect  and  scanty  communication  opportunity  to  work 
more  effectively  in  counteraction  of  tho  others.  Tlius  aU 
the  inSuences  which  have  already  been  referred  to  as  re- 
stricting the  variation  of  a  language  from  generation  to 
generation  arc,  as  such,  equally  effective  in  checking  its 
variation  from  portion  to  portion  of  a  people.  But  tho 
most  important  of  them  also  contribute  to  the  same  result 
in  another  way,  by  directly  strengthening  and  extending  tho 
bonds  of  community.  Culture  and  enlightenment  give  a 
wonderful  cohesive  force ;  they  render  possible  a  wide  po- 
litical unity,  maintenance  of  the  same  institutions,  govern- 
ment under  the  same  laws  ;  they  facilitate  community  of 
memories  and  traditions,  and  foster  national  feeling ;  they 
create  the  wants  and  tastes  which  lead  the  people  of  dilTer- 
ent  regions  to  mix  with  and  aid  one  another,  and  they 
famish  the  means  of  ready  and  frequent  intercourse :  all  of 
which  make  powerfully  for  linguistic  unity  also.     A  tra- 
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ditional  Utenbire,  sacred  or  heroic,  tends  effeciively  in  tbe 
iame  direction.  But  of  more  account  than  all  is  a  written 
literature,  and  an  organised  and  pervading  system  of  in- 
struction, vherebjT  tbe  same  eiprcBBiona  for  thought,  feel- 
ing, and  experience  are  set  as  models  before  the  ejea  of  all, 
and  the  most  far-reaching  and  effectiro  atjla  of  linguistic 
communication  is  established. 

Moreover,  that  some  necessity  of  mutual  understanding 
which  makes  and  preserves  the  identity  of  language  through- 
out a  community  has  power  also  to  bring  fiirth  identity  out 
of  diversity.  No  necessary  and  indissoluble  tie  binds  any 
human  being  to  his  own  personal  and  local  peculiarities  of 
idiom,  or  even  to  his  mother-tongue  ;  habit  and  conTonieace 
alone  make  them  his ;  he  is  ever  ready  to  give  them  up  for 
others,  when  circumstances  make  it  worth  his  while  to  do  so. 
The  coarse  and  broad-mouthed  rustic  whom  the  force  of 
inborn  character  and  talent  brings  up  to  a  position  among 
cultivated  men,  wears  off  the  rudeness  of  his  native  dialect, 
and  learns  to  speak  as  correctly  and  elegantly,  perhaps,  as 
one  who  has  been  trained  from  his  birth  afber  the  best 
models.  Those  who  come  up  from  among  the  dialects  of 
every  part  of  Britain  to  seek  their  fortune  in  the  metropolis 
acquire  some  one  of  the  forms  of  Eoglish  speech  which 
flourish  there ;  and,  even  if  they  themselves  are  unable  ever 
to  rid  thenuelves  wholly  of  provincialisms,  their  children 
may  grow  up  as  thorough  cockneys  as  if  their  families  had 
never  lived  out  of  hearing  of  Bow  beUs.  Any  one  of  us  who 
goes  to  a  foreign  land  and  settles  there,  identifying  himself 
with  a  community  of  strange  speech,  learns  to  talk  with 
them,  as  well  as  his  previously  formed  habits  will  let  him, 
and  between  his  descendants  and  theirs  there  will  be  no 
difference  of  language,  however  unlike  they  may  he  in  hue 
(and  feature.  If  adventurers  of  various  race  and  tongue 
combine  themselves  together  in  a  colony  and  take  up  their 
I  abode  in  some  wild  country,  their  speech  at  once  begins  to 
undergo  a  process  of  assimilation,  which  sooner  or  later 
makes  it  one  and  homogeneous :  how  rapidly  this  end  shall 
be  attained,  and  whether  some  one  element  shall  absorb  the 
rest,  or  whether  all  shall  contribute  equally  to  the  resulting 
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diilect,  must  be  detonqined  hj  the  Bpeclal  circumstancea  of 
the  case.  Of  the  multitudes  of  Qennana  whom  emigration 
bringB  to  our  shores,  some  establish  themselTes  together  in 
conaidBrable  numbers :  thej  cover  with  their  settlementH  a 
Wet  in  the  West,  or  fill  a  quarter  in  some  of  our  large 
towDB  and  cities.  They  form,  then,  a  kind  of  communitj  of 
tbeir  own,  in  the  midst  of  the  greater  coiiununity  which 
ranaunds  them,  having  numerous  points  of  contact  with 
Uie  latter,  hut  not  absorbed  into  its  structure  :  there  are 
enough  speakera  of  English  among  them  to  furnish  all  the 
meaiii  of  commaaicatiou  with  the  world  about  them  which 
thej  need ;  they  are  proud  of  their  German  nationality  and 
cling  to  it ;  they  have  their  own  schools,  papers,  books, 
preachers — and  their  language,  though  sure  to  yield  finally 
to  the  assimilating  influences  which  surround  it,  may  be 
kept  up,  possibly,  for  generations.  So  also  with  a  crowd  of  ■ 
Irish,  clustered  together  in  a  village  or  suburb,  breeding  in 
ud  in,  deriving  their  scanty  instruction  from  special  schools 
iiader  priestly  care :  their  characteristic  brogue  and  other 
pecnliaritiea  of  word  and  phrase  may  have  an  indefiuite  lease 
of  life.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  families  of  foreign  nation- 
ality scattered  in  less  numbers  among  us  can  make  no 
effective  resistance  to  the  force  which  tends  to  identify  them 
thoiODghly  with  the  community  of  English  speakers,  and 
their  language  is  soon  given  up  for  ours. 

There  ia  evidently  no  limit  to  the  scale  npon  which  such 
fiuion  and  assimilation  of  speech  may  go  on.  The  same 
cauBss  which  lead  an  individual,  or  family,  or  group  of  fami- 
lies, to  learn  and  use  another  tongue  than  that  which  they 
tfaemselvea  or  their  &thers  have  been  accustomed  to  speak, 
may  be  by  historical  circumstances  made  operative  through- 
out a  whole  class,  or  over  a  whole  region.  When  two  com- 
munities are  combined  into  one,  there  comes  to  be  but  one 
language  where  before  there  were  two.  A  multiplication  and 
itrengtiiening  of  the  ties  which  bind  together  the  different 
KctioDfl  of  one  people  tends  directly  toward  the  eSacement 
of  already  existing  varieties  of  dialect,  and  the  production  of 
liugoistic  uniformity. 

Such  effftcement  and  assimilation  of  dialectic  varieties,  not 
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lees  tlian  digaimilation  aod  the  formation  of  new  difilects,  are 
all  the  time  going  on  ia  human  communitioe,  according  as 
conditionB  favour  the  one  or  the  other  class  of  effects;  and  a 
due  consideration  of  both  ia  necessary,  if  we  would  compre- 
hend the  history  of  auy  tongue,  or  family  of  tongues.  Let 
us  look  at  one  or  two  examples,  which  shall  servo  to  illus- 
trate tbeir  joint  aud  mutual  workings,  and  to  set  forth 
more  clearly  the  truth  of  the  principles  we  have  laid  down. 

1-Ve  yill  consider  first  the  history  of  that  one  among  the 
prominent  ^literary  languages  of  the  present  day  which  has 
most  reccutly  attained  its  position,  namely  the  G-erman. 
From  the  earliest  dawn  of  history,  Germany  has  been  filled 
with  a  multitude  of  more  or  less  discordant  dialects,  each 
occupying  its  own  limited  territory,  and  no  one  of  them 
better  entitled  than  any  other  to  set  itself  ap  as  the  norm 
of  correct  German  speech.  How  far  back  their  separation 
goes,  it  is  impoBsiblo  to  tell ;  whence,  when,  and  how  the 
fii-st  Germanic  tribe  entered  central  Europe,  that  its  tongue 
niight  become  there  the  mother  of  so  many  languages,  crowd- 
ing Germany  and  Scandinavia,  aud  spreading,  through  Eng- 
land, oven  to  the  shores  and  prairies  of  a  now  world ;  or 
whether  the  beginnings  of  dialectic  division  wore  made  before 
the  entrance  of  the  race  into  its  present  scats — these  are 
Bccrots  which  will  never  be  fully  disclosed.  There  were 
sweeping  changes  in  the  riitige  and  character  of  the  Gfcr- 
manic  dialects  during  thoBo  ages  of  migration  and  strife 
when  Germany  and  IJome  were  carrying  on  their  life  aud 
death  struggle.  Whole  branches  of  the  Gennau  race,  among 
them  some  of  the  most  renowned  and  mighty,  as  the  Goths 
aud  Vandals,  wholly  lost  their  existence  as  separate  com- 
munities, being  scattered  and  absorbed  into  other  com- 
munitios;  and  their  languages  also  ceased  to  exist.  Leagues 
and  migrations,  intestine  struggles  and  foreign  eonquest.i, 
produced  fusions  and  absorptions,  extensions,  contractions, 
and  e.ttiiictions,  in  manifold  variety  ;  but  without  any 
tendency  to  a  general  nuity :  aud  three  i-enturics  aud  a  half 
ago,  when  the  modern  German  first  put  forth  its  claim  to 
stand  as  the  common  language  of  Germany,  there  was  in 
that  country  the  same  Babel  of  discordant  speech  aa  at  tho 
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Cbristiui  en.  Since  the  introduction  of  Christianity  and 
ilie  begiouings  of  civilisation,  more  than  ono  of  the  High- 
(ii'nnan  dialects,  as  they  are  called,  the  dialects  of  central 
kA  southern  Gtcrmany,  liad  been  for  a  season  the  subject 
of  litetary  culture.  This  was  the  case  with  the  idioms,  in 
.''Jt'Cesaion,  of  the  Alemaunic,  Frank ish,  and  Bavarian  divi- 
'i'liis  of  the  race,  botwecn  the  seventh  and  the  thirteenth 
iiiitiiriee ;  then,  for  a  time,  the  Swahian  dialect  gained  the 
jirreminence,  and  iu  it  was  produced  a  rich  and  nohle  legend- 
ary literature,  containing  precious  memorialB  of  national 
Ijt'niic  Btory,  and  Btill  Btudlod  and  valued  wherever  the  Ger- 
irii:i  touguo  is  spoken.  Kore  was  a  promising  beginning  for 
»truly  national  language,  but  the  conditions  of  the  times 
''FKDOt  yet  BiTchaa  to  give  the  movement  lasting  and  assured 
Mi,'i*i3.  Three  centuries  later  began  the  grand  national  up- 
h.atat  of  the  Keformation.  The  writings  of  Luther,  multi- 
p'ieJ  and  armed  with  a  hundred-fold  ferco  by  the  new  art  of 
{>rinti.ig,  penetmted  to  aJl  parts  of  the  land,  and  to  nearly 
i.'l  ranks  and  claascs  of  tho  people,  awakening  overywhero  a 
tiiiii  enthusia:)m.  The  langnagc  ho  used  'was  not  the  local 
■i-ik't  of  a  district,  but  ono  which  had  already  a  better 
lii  m  than  any  other  to  tho  character  of  a  general  German 
1  i;,'uage :  it  was  the  court  and  olficial  npcech  of  the  priucipid 
'■■  irdonis  of  centra]  and  southern  Germany,  niodo  up  of 
^•.i.i'jian,  Austrian,  and  other  dialcciic  elements.*  To  a  lau- 
-■..i^a  10  ai'civdittd,  the  internal  impulse  of  tho  religious 
I'li'iteinent  and  the  political  revolutions  accompanying  it, 
'•i'.i'i  the  external  inftucnco  of  the  press,  which  brought  its 
iili^rature,  and  especially  Luther's  translation  of  tho  Bible, 
i'.ij  every  reading  family,  were  enough  to  give  a  common 
'urrcncy,  a  general  value.  It  was  set  before  the  oyce  of  the 
"  IkjIo  nation  a*  the  mo^t  cultivated  form  of  German  speecli ; 
i'.  WM  acknowledged  and  accepted  ns  tlie  dialect  of  bighc-^t 
ruak.  the  only  fitting  organ  of  communication  among  the 
I'lucatcd  and  rcHned.  Prom  that  time  to  tho  present,  its 
intlui-ncc  and  power  have  gone  on  iucreaning.  It  is  tlu) 
vehicle  of  literature  niul  instruction  everywhere.  Whatever 
may  be  tho  speech  of  tho  lower  elasucs  in  any  section,  the 
•  Sec  Sijilciclier,  UeuUcha  Spmubi;,  p.  107  lo.i. 
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educated,  those  who  make  up  good  society,  speak  the 
literary  Qermau ;  their  cbildreo  are  traiued  in  it ;  nothiag 
else  is  written.  The  popular  dialects  ure  still  as  aumerous 
as  ever,  because  education  is  not  pervading  and  thorough 
enough  to  extirpate  them  ;  and  their  existence  may  be  pro- 
longed for  an  indefinite  period ;  but  the  literary  language 
exercises  a  powerfully  repressing  and  assimilating  effect 
upon  them  all ;  it  has  leBsened  their  rank  and  lowered  their 
character,  by  withdrawing  from  them  in  great  measure  the 
countenaace  and  (ud  of  the  cultirated  ;  it  has  leavened  them 
all  with  its  material  and  its  usages ;  and  it  may  finally 
succeed  in  crowding  them  altogether  out  of  use.  Its  sway 
extends  just  as  far  as  the  external  influences  which  estab- 
lished it  reach  :  it  ia  not  confined  to  the  territory  occupied 
by  the  High-German  dialects,  its  nearest  kindred ;  the 
people  of  the  northern  proTinces  also,  speaking  tongues  of 
Low-German  descent,  which  are  much  more  nearly  related 
with  the  Netherlandish,  or  even  with  the  English,  are  drawn 
by  the  ties  of  political,  bocibI,  and  religious  community  with 
the  rest  of  Germany  to  accept  and  use  it.  "While,  on  the 
other  band,  political  independence,  aided  by  diversity  of 
social  and  religious  usages,  has  given  a  separate  existence 
as  a  litwary  language  to  the  Dutch  or  Netherlandish,  and 
yet  more  notably  to  the  English,  descendants  of  dialects 
originally  undistinguished  among  the  crowd  of  Low-Oerman 
idioms  which  lined  the  shores  of  the  Xorth  Sea. 

The  history  of  most  other  literary  languages  is  of  the 
same  character  with  that  which  we  have  just  been  examin- 
ing. Each  was,  at  the  outset,  one  out  of  a  number  of  kin- 
dred but  more  or  less  diverse  forms  of  speech,  and  the 
predominance  which  it  came  to  gain  over  them  was  the  re- 
suit,  not  of  its  inherent  merits  as  an  instrument  of  thought 
and  means  of  communication,  but  of  outward  circumstances, 
which  made  its  usages  worth  the  acquisition  of  a  wider  and 
wider  community.  Thus  the  parent  language  of  the  modem 
French  was  the  vernacular  speech  of  only  a  small  part  of 
the  population  of  France ;  and  it  long  had  a  livtd,  and 
almost  a  superior,  in  the  early  and  highly  cultivated  dialect 
of  southern  France,  the  Provencal,  or  langue  d'oe;   nor, 
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if  tbe  kingdom  of  Touloiue  kad  maintained  ittelf^  would  tlie 
litta  erer  have  yielded  to  the  former  :  but  the  sceptre  of 
political  lupremacy  over  all  France  passed  into  the  keep- 
ing of  the  northern  prorinceB,  and  their,  speech  became 
tbe  nJe  of  good  usage  throughout  the  land,  while  the 
iMfMt  d'oe  lost  by  degrees  its  character  as  a  cultivated 
diileet,  and  BoiriTeB  only  in  mde  and  insignificant  prorincial 
peteii.  Tbe  It&liao  was,  in  like  manner,  the  popular  idiom 
only  of  Taacany,  one  of  the  innumerable  local  dialects  wbiuli 
crowd  and  jostle  one  another  between  the  Alps  and  Sicily, 
ud  ita  currency  among  the  edncated  classes  of  the  whole 
peninsitla  is  tbe  effect  of  literary  influence  and  of  instruc- 

An  illustratioQ  of  a  somewhat  difi'erent  character  is 
ifforded  ns  by  the  history  of  the  Latin,  a  history  in  many 
respects  more  remarkable  than  that  of  any  other  language 
whicli  haa  ever  exiflted.  This  conquering  tongue— whose 
deBcendantH  now  occupy  so  large  and  fair  a  port  of  Europe, 
tnd,  along  with  their  hidf-siBter,  the  English,  fill  nearly  all 
tbe  New  World,  and  numerous  scattered  tracts,  coasts,  and 
ialuda,  on  every  continent  and  in  every  ocean,  while  its 
mitenal  has  leavened  and  enriched  the  speech  of  all  enlight- 
ened nations — was  the  Temacular  idiom,  not  twenty-fire 
centuriee  ago,  of  a  little  isolated  district  in  middle  Italy,  a 
region  which,  on  any  map  of  the  world  not  drawn  upon  a 
Kile  truly  gigantic,  one  might  easily  cover  with  the  end  of  a 
fingev.  Sow  and  when  it  came  there,  we  know  not ;  but  it 
was  one  of  a  group  of  related  dialects,  descendants  and  joint 
representatives  of  an  older  tongue,  spoken  by  the  first 
immigrants,  which  had  grown  apart  by  the  effect  of  the  usual 
dissimilatiog  processes.  Bemains  of  at  least  two  of  these 
sister  dialects,  the  Oscan  and  the  Ilmbrian,  are  still  left  in 
existence,  to  exercise  the  ingenuity  of  the  leuned,  and  to 
iUastrate  the  ante-historic  period  of  Italic  speech.  The 
Latin  was  pressed  on  tbe  north  by  the  Etruscan,  and  threat- 
ened from  the  south  by  the  Greek,  languages  of  much  more 
powerfiil  races,  and  the  latter  of  them  possessing  a  higher 
btrinsic  character,  and  an  infinitely  superior  cultivation :  no 
one  could  then  have  dared  to  guess  that  its  after  career 
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wontd  be  bo  much  more  coospicuous  than  theirs.  Its  spre.\d 
began  with  the  eiteaaion  of  Soman  dominion,  and  waa  the 
plainest  and  most  unequivocal  sign  of  the  thorough  and 
penetrating  nature  of  th&t  dominion.  Not  content  with  the 
looee  and  nominal  sway  which  the  Fersian  eovereign  exer- 
cised over  the  heterogenooue  parte  of  his  vast  empire,  or  the 
yet  laxer  authority  of  the  modem  Mongol  rulers  over 
their  wider  conquests,  the  Bomana  infused,  as  it  were,  a  new 
organic  life  into  the  vast  body  corporate  of  which  they  were 
the  head,  aud  made  their  influenco  felt  through  its  every 
ner\-e  and  fibre,  Italy  they  firat  Hubjected  and  Uomaoized. 
The  yoke  they  imposed,  andrivctodby  their  military  colonies, 
tbeir  iawB  and  institutions,  their  culture,  and  their  all-pene- 
trating administrfttiou,  was  a  bond  of  community  against 
which  no  other  proved  able  to  maintain  itaelf ;  all  the  lan- 
guages of  the  peninsula,  from  the  Gaulish  of  the  north  to 
the  Greek  of  the  extreme  south,  gave  way  by  degrees  before 
tho  tongue  of  the  conquering  city,  and  Italy  becarae  a 
country  of  one  uniform  speech.  And  yi^t  not  wholly 
uniform :  relics  of  the  ancient  languages  maintained  them- 
selves for  a  long  time  in  certain  more  inaccessible  diatrietB, 
and  their  influence  waa  doubtless  to  be  distinctly  seen  in  the 
varying  local  dialects  of  the  different  parte  of  the  peninsula 
— as,  indeed,  traces  of  it  are  even  now  discoverable  there. 
The  common  speech  of  Italy,  too,  setting  aside  these  dia- 
lectic distinctions,  was  not  tho  pure  polished  Latin  of  Cicero 
and  Virgil,  but  a  ruder  idiom,  containing  already  the  germs 
of  many  of  the  changes  exhibited  by  the  modern  Italian  and 
the  other  Bomanic  tongues.  The  same  process  of  conquest 
and  incorporation  into  the  Soman  community  was  carried 
farther,  upon  a  grand  and  surprising  scale,  into  tho  other 
countries  of  Europe.  The  Celts  of  Gaul,  the  Celts  and 
Iberians  of  Spain,  gave  up  their  own  languages  and  adopted 
that  of  their  rulers  and  civilizers,  not  less  completely  than 
have  the  Celts  of  Ireland,  within  the  last  few  centuries, 
exchanged  their  Irish  speech  for  English  :  of  Celtic  words 
and  usages  only  scanty  and  unimportant  traces  are  to  be 
found  in  the  modern  French  and  Spanish.  The  some  faio 
threatened  Germany,  had  not  her  brave  and  hardy  tribes 
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nlTered  too  stubborn  a  reaistuice  to  the  already  waning 
fiinei  of  the  empire  ;  and  Britain  also,  had  not  its  remote 
ti:iution  and  inferior  value  aa  a  province  caused  the  Boman 
Luld  upon  it  to  be  weak,  and  eoon  abandoned.  Leaa  con- 
sdei^le  tracts  of  Boutb-eaetern  Europe,  stretching  from  the 
curtbeni  border  of  Italy  to  near  the  mouth  of  the  Danube, 
yielded  to  the  same  influenco ;  subdued  by  the  arms,  colo- 
oiied  from  the  population,  organized  by  the  policy,  civilized 
by  the  culture,  of  the  great  city,  they  learned  also  to  talk 
bcr  language,  forgetting  their  own.  Thus  arose  the  great 
^id  important  group  of  the  Bomanic  languages,  as  they  are 
t-^iiled ;  namely,  tbo  Italian,  the  I'rench,  the  Spanish  and 
Portuguese,  the  Shnto-Bomanic  of  southern  Switzerland,  and 
ihi;  Wi^lacbian — each  including  a  host  of  varying  dialects, 
all  lineal  descendautB  of  the  Latin,  all  spoken  by  populations 
oaly  in  small  part  of  Latin  race. 

Wc  must  not  suppose,  however,  that  a  pure  and  classical 
Idtiu  was  ever  the  popular  dialect  of  this  wide-cstcnded 
rvpoa  of  Europe,  any  more  tlion  of  Italy  after  its  first 
Buroauization.  The  same  counteracting  causes,  acting  on  a 
grander  scale  and  with  an  intensified  force,  prevented  cor- 
rectness and  homogeneity  of  speech.  The  populace  got  their 
Latin  rather  from  the  army  and  its  followers,  the  colonists 
udlow  officials,  than  from  educated  Bomana  and  the  works 
'■f  great  authors.  Doubtless  there  was  not  at  first  such  a 
(liSerence  between  the  dialect  of  the  highest  and  of  the 
lowest  that  they  could  not  understand  one  another.  ,  But, 
whaterer  it  was,  it  rapidly  became  wider :  while  study  and 
the  imitation  of  unchanging  models  kept  the  scholars  and 
eccksiastics  in  posseeaion  of  the  classic^  Latin,  only  a  little 
barbarized  by  the  irresistible  intrusion  into  it  of  words  and 
constructions  borrowed  from  vernacular  use,  the  language  of 
the  masses  grew  rapidly  away  from  it,  breaking  up  at  the 
same  time  into  those  innumerable  local  forms  to  whose  exist- 
ence we  have  already  referred.  There  was  no  conserving  and 
aw<imilating  influence  at  work  among  the  miUicns  who  had 
taken  for  their  own  the  language  of  Kome,  capable  either  of 
binding  them  fast  to  its  established  usages  or  of  keeping 
their  linea  of  linguistic  growth  par&ltcl.     Special  disturbing 
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forces  came  in  liero  and  tbere.  Incortioiis  and  conquest«  of 
Q«rm&n  tribes  brought  an  element  of  Qermanic  Bpeech  into 
the  tongues  alike  of  Spain,  France,  and  Italy.  Centuries  of 
Saracen  domination  engrailed  upon  the  Spaiuah  language  a 
notable  store  of  words  of  Arabic  deriration.  When,  ait 
length,  the  dark  ages  of  Suropeui  history  were  over,  and 
knowledge  and  culture  were  to  be  taken  out  of  the  excluslTe 
custody  of  the  few,  and  made  the  wealth  and  blesong  of  the 
many,  the  Latin  was  a  dead  language,  much  too  &r  removed 
from  popular  wants  and  sympathieB  to  be  able  to  serre  the 
needs  of  the  new  nations.  Hence  the  rise  in  each  separate 
country,  at  not  far  from  the  same  time,  of  a  new  national 
tongue,  to  be  the  instrument  and  expression  of  the  national 
culture.  All  Bomanized  Europe  was  in  the  condition  already- 
described  as  that  of  Gtermany  prior  to  the  adTOncement  of  the 
modem  Glerman  to  its  present  position ;  a  chaos  of  varying 
dialects  was  there ;  and,  in  every  case,  external  historical 
circumstances  determined  which  of  thom  should  attain  a 
higher  value,  and  should  subject  and  absorb  the  rest. 

In  all  this  alternate  and  repeated  divergence  and  converg- 
ence of  dialects  there  is  evidently  nothing  which  needs  to  l>e 
looked  upon  aa  mysterious,  or  even  puzzling.  Such  has  been 
the  history  of  language  irom  the  beginning,  and  in  all  parts 
of  the  earth.  We  need  only  the  tendency  of  individual 
language  to  vary,  and  the  effect  of  community  to  check, 
limit,  and  even  reverse  thin  tendency,  in  order  to  e^lain 
every  caae  that  arises :  the  peculiar  conditions  of  each  case 
must  decide  whether  their  joint  action  shall,  on  the  whole, 
make  for  homogeneity  or  for  diverei^  of  speech ;  and  t2ie 
result,  in  kind  and  in  degree,  will  vary  according  to  the  Hum 
of  the  causes  which  produced  it ;  as  the  resultant  motion,  in 
T&te  and  direction,  combines  and  represents  all  the  forces, 
however  various  and  conflicting,  of  whose  united  action  it  is 
the  effect. 

Thus,  as  has  been  already  pointed  out,  when  there  takes  . 
place  a  fusion  of  two   communities,  larger  or  smaller,  q0 
varying  speech,  no  general  law  can  determine  what  shall  Be 
the  resulting  dialect.     When  the  Bomans  conquered  Qaul. 
although  forming  only  a  minority  of  the  population,  they 
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4lnH»t  totally  obliterated  the  Gaulish  speech,  putting  the 
lAtin  in  its  place,  for  tbey  brought  with  them  culture  and 
polity,  art  and  science,  learning  and  letters :  they  made  it 
better  worth  while  for  the  Celts  to  learn  Latin  than  to 
■dbere  to  their  own  ancient  idiom.  When,  however,  the 
Germanic  Franhs,  a  few  centuries  later,  conquered  in  their 
turn  the  now  Latinized  Qaul,  and  turned  it  into  a  kingdom 
of  France,  they  adopted  the  langui^  of  their  more  numer- 
oaa  and  more  cultivated  subjects,  only  adding  a  small  per- 
rentage  of  Germanic  words  to  its  vacabulary,  and  perhaps 
contributing  an  appreciable  infiuence  toward  hastening  the 
decay,  already  well  in  progress,  of  the  Latin  grammatical 
system.  The  same  thing  happened  once  more,  when  the 
Scandinavian  Northmen,  representing  another  branch  of  the 
Qermanic  funily,  after  extorting  Jrom  the  beaten  and  trem- 
bling monarchs  of  France  the  cession  of  one  of  her  fairent 
pTovinces,  became  the  not  less  formidable  and  dreaded  Nor- 
mans. Although  placed  in  seemingly  larourable  eircum- 
itances  for  conserving  their  linguistic  independence,  crowded 
t<^ther  OS  they  were  within  comparatively  narrow  bounda, 
■nd  making  on  their  own  ground,  of  which  they  were 
ibsoluta  masters,  the  majority  of  the  population,  thoy  yet 
could  not  reaiet  the  powerful  assimilating  influences  which 
preiaed  them,  a  horde  of  uncouth  and  unlearned  barbarians, 
on  every  aide.  "Within  a  wonderfully  short  time,  their 
None  tongne  had  altogether  gone  out  of  use,  leaving  traces 
only  in  a  few  geographical  names :  along  with  French  man- 
ners, French  learning,  and  Prench  polity,  they  had  implicitly 
adopted  also  French  speech.  Hardly  was  this  conversion 
accomplished,  when  they  set  forth  to  propagate  their  new 
linguistic  faith  in  a  country  occupied  by  dialects  akin  with 
th^  which  they  had  recently  forsworn.  The.  fl"gi"°  and 
Iwons,  Germanic  tribes,  had  meantime  finished  the  task, 
ronly  begun  by  the  Romans,  of  extirpating  upon  the  largest 
Ull)d  best  part  of  British  ground  the  old  Celtic  speech.  They 
had  done  it  in  a  somewhat  different  way,  by  sheer  bruto 
force,  by  destroying,  enslaving,  or  driving  out  the  native 
population,  and  filling  all  but  the  most  inaccessible  regions 
pf  the  island  with  their  own  ferocious  tribesmen.     Jlence 
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the  vhoUy  insignificant  rentainB  of  Celtic  material  to  be 
found  among  the  ordinary  atoros  of  expression  of  our  English 
tongue.  Christianity  and  cirilization  found  the  invaders  in 
their  new  home,  and  an  Anglo-Saxon  literature  grew  Qp, 
which,  had  circumatances  continued  faTourahle,  might  have 
aided  national  unit^  of  goremment,  institutions,  and  culture 
to  assimilate  the  yarding  dialecte  of  the  country,  producing 
a  national  langoage  not  inferior  in  wealth  and  polish  to  our 
present  speecL  But  they  who  take  the  sword  shall  perish 
by  the  sword ;  upon  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  wreaked  the 
woes  they  had  themselTes  earlier  brought  upon  the  Celts. 
Danish  and  Korse  inrasions,  during  a  long  period,  bitterly 
vexed  and  weakened  the  Saxon  state,  and  it  finally  sank 
irrecoverably  under  the  Xorman  conquest.  This  time,  the 
collision  of  two  diverse  languages,  upborne  by  a  nearly 
equal  civilization — the  partial  superiority  of  that  of  the 
Xormans  being  more  than  counterbalanced  by  their  in- 
feriority in  numbers — under  the  government  of  political 
circumstancee  already  explained,  produced  a  result  difierent 
from  any  which  we  have  thus  far  had  occasion  to  notice — 
namely,  a  truly  composite  language,  drawing  its  material  and 
its  strength  in  so  nearly  equal  part  from  the  two  sources 
that  scholars  are  able  to  dispute  whether  the  modem  English 
is  more  Saxon  or  more  French.  Into  the  details  of  the 
combination  we  cannot  now  stay  to  enter,  but  must  pass 
on  to  note  the  later  dialectic  history  of  the  language, 
merely  directing  attention  to  the  important  and  familiarly 
known  fact  that  its  formative  apparatus — whether  consisting 
in  inflections,  affixes  of  derivation,  or  connectives  and  rela- 
tions! wards— along  with  the  most  common  and  indispensable 
part  of  its  vocabulary,  remained  almost  purely  Saxon,  so 
that  it  is  to  be  accounted  still  a  Germanic  dialect  in  struc- 
ture, although  furnished  with  stores  of  expression  in  no 
small  part  of  Bomanic  ori^n. 

'  The  fusion  of  Saxon  and  Xorman  elements  in  English  < 
speech  did  not  reach  in  equal  measure  all  parts  of  the  land 
or  all  classes  of  the  people,  nor  did  it  by'  any  means  wipe! 
out  previously  existing  dialectic  difierences,  thus  fumishingj 
a  new  imd  strictly  homogeneous  speech  As  4  starting-point 
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vbence  a  new  proccaa  of  dialectic  divergence  should  com- 
mence. On  the  contrary,  Britain  ia  still,  liko  Germany, 
mlj  in  a  leas  degree,  a  country  full  of  dialectn,  some  of 
whose  peculiaritiea  go  back  to  the  dircrtiities  of  speech 
a.'nciog  the  tribes  by  whom  the  Anglo-Saxon  conquest  of  the 
i.-laad  was  achieved,  thirteen  hundred  yeara  ago,  while  the 
Kit  are  of  every  date  of  origin,  from  that  remote  period  to 
the  present.  One  or  two  of  theae  dialects — especially  the 
Scottish  and  the  Torkshire-- poetry  and  fiction  have  made 
somewhat  &iniliarly  known  to  ua ;  others  are  matters  of 
keeD  and  carious  interest  to  the  student  of  language,  their 
tertimony  being  hardly  less  essential  than  that  of  the  literary 
dialect  to  his  compreheuaion  of  the  history  of  English 
speech. 

But  it  waa  iinpoasihlc  that,  in  the  transfer  of  Eoglish  to 
the  continent  of  America,  these  local  dialects  should  main- 
tain themselves  intact ;  that  could  only  have  hccn  the  result 
of  a  separate  migration  of  parts  of  the  local  commuaities  to 
which  they  belonged,  and  of  the  continued  maintenance  of 
tbeir  distinct  identity  in  their  new  place  of  aettlement. 
Such  was  not  the  character  of  the  movement  which  filled 
this  country  with  an  Euglish-speaking  population.  Old 
lines  of  local  division  were  effaced  ;  new  ties  of  community 
were  formed,  embracing  men  of  various  province  and  rank. 
It  was  not  more  inevitable  that  the  languages  of  the  varioua 
nation olitiea  which  have  contributed  to  our  later  population 
should  diaappeor,  swallowed  up  in  the  predominant  English, 
than  that  the  varying  forms  of  English  should  disappear, 
being  assimilated  to  that  one  among  them  which  was  better 
supported  than  the  rest.  Nor  could  it  be  doubtful  which 
was  the  predominant  element,  to  which  the  others  would 
have  to  conform  themselves,  s  In  any  cultivated  and  lettered 
community,  the  cultivated  speech,  the  language  of  letters,  is 
the  central  point  toward  which  all  the  rest  gravitate,  as  they 
are  broken  up  and  lose  their  local  hold.  And  our  first 
settlers  were  in  no  small  part  from  the  instructed  class,  men 
of  high  character,  capacity,  and  culture.  They  brought  with 
them  a  written  language  and  a  rich  literature ;  they  read 
and  wrote;    they  estobliahed  schools  of  every  grade,  and 
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took  care  that  each  rising  generation  should  not  fall  behind 
its  predecessor  in  learning.  The  basia,  too,  of  equality  of 
rights  and  privileges  on  which  they  founded  their  society 
added  a  powerful  ioflueuce  in  favour  of  equality  of  speech. 
As  a  natural  and  unavoidabte  consequence,  then,  of  these 
determiniug  eonditious,  And  not  hy  reason  of  any  virtue  for 
nhich  we  are  to  take  credit  to  ourselves,  the  general  lan- 
guage of  America,  through  all  sections  of  the  country  and 
all  orders  of  the  population,  became  far  more  nearly  homo- 
geneouB,  and  accordant  with  the  correct  standard  of  English 
speech,  than  is  the  average  language  of  England.  And  tbs 
same  inBuences  which  made  it  so,  have  tended  to  keep  it  so : 
the  democratic  character  of  our  iustitutions,  and  the  almost 
universality  of  instruction  among  ua,  have  done  much  to 
maintain  throughout  our  community  an  approximate  uni- 
formity of  idiom.  There  was  doubtless  never  a  country 
before,  where,  down  to  the  very  humblest  classes  of  the 
people,  so  many  learned  to  read  and  spell  out  of  the  same 
school-books,  beard  the  same  speakers,  from  platform,  desk, 
and  pulpit,  and  read  tlio  same  books  and  papers ;  where 
there  was  such  a  surging  to  and  fro  of  the  population,  such 
a  mixture  and  intimate  intercourse  of  all  ranks  and  of  all 
regions.  In  short,  every  form  of  communication  is  more 
active  and  more  far-reaching  with  us  than  ever  elsewhere ; 
every  aaaimilating  influence  has  had  unequalled  freedom  and 
range  of  action.  Hence,  there  was  also  never  a  case  in 
which  so  nearly  the  same  language  was  spoken  throughout 
the  whole  mass  of  so  vast  a  population  as  is  the  English  now 
in  America.  Modem  civilization,  with  the  great  states  it 
creates,  and  the  wide  and  active  intercourse  among  men  to 
which  it  prompts  and  for  which  it  affords  the  needed  facili- 
ties, is  able  to  establish  upon  unoccupied  soil,  and  then  to 
maint^n  there,  community  upon  a  scale  of  grandeur  t« 
which  ancient  times  could  afford  no  parallel. 

Nor  have  we  failed  to  keep  nearly  even  pace  with  our 
British  relations  in  the  alow  progressive  development  of  the 
common  tongue :  our  cloBC  connection  with  the  mother' 
country,  the  community  of  culture  which  we  have  kept  np 
with  her,  our  acknowledgment  of  her  superior  authority  in 
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mattera  of  learning  and  literature,  have  been  able  thus  far 
to  rettiaiu  our  respective  linea  of  linguistic  growth  from  ■ 
notable  divergence-  Though  we  are  Buudered  by  an  ocean, 
there  have  been' invisible  ties  enough  between  ua  to  bind  us 
together  into  one  community.  Yet  our  concordance  of 
ipeech  is  not  perfect :  British  purism  finds  fault  with  even 
oar  h^her  styles  of  discourse,  oral  and  written,  as  disfigured 
br  Americanifims,  and  in  both  the  tone  and  the  material  of 
coUoquiaJ  talk  the  difierencea  ore,  of  course,  much  more 
marked.  We  have  preserved  some  older  words,  phrases, 
lod  meanings  which  tbeir  modern  use  discards ;  we  have 
ftiled  B8  yet  to  adopt  certain  others  which  have  sprung  up 
unoDg  them  since  the  separation ;  we  have  originated  yet 
others  which  they  have  not  accepted  and  ratified.  Upon 
■Q  these  points  we  are,  in  the  abstract,  precisely  as  much  in 
the  right  as  they ;  but  the  practical  question  is,  which  of 
the  two  is  the  higher  authority,  whose  approved  ussgo  shall 
be  the  norm  of  correct  English  speaking.  "Wo  have  been 
mateat  hitherto  to  accept  the  inferior  position,  but  it  is  not 
likely  that  we  shall  always  continue  so.  Our  increasing 
nDmben  and  our  growing  independence  of  character  and 
culture  will  give  us  in  our  own  estimation  an  equal  right,  at 
the  least,  and  we  shall  feel  more  aud  more  unwilling  to  yield 
implicitly  to  British  precedent ;  so  that  the  time  may  perhaps 
come  when  the  ^English  language  in  America  and  the  Eogliah 
laognage  in  Britaia  will  exhibit  a  noteworthy  diiferenco  of 
material,  form,  and  usage.  What  we  have  to  rely  upon  to 
counteract  this  separating  tendency  and  annul  its  efiect  is 
the  predominating  influence  of  the  class  of  highest  cultiva- 
tion, as  exerted  especially  through  the  medium  of  literature. 
Literature  is  the  most  dignified,  the  most  legitimate,  and 
the  most  powerful  of  the  forces  which  efTect  the  conservation 
of  language,  and  the  one  which  acts  most  purely  according 
to  its  true  merit,  free  from  the  adventitious  aids  and  draw- 
backs of  place  and  time.  It  is  through  her  literature  that 
America  haa  begun,  and  must  go  on,  to  win  her  right  to 
share  in  the  elaboration  of  the  English  speech.  JJove  and 
admiration  of  the  same  master-works  in  poetry,  oratory, 
philosophy,  and  science  has  hitherto  made  one  community 
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of  the  two  great  divisioas  of  speakers  of  English,  and  oug^t 
to  continue  to  unite  them — and  it  will,  we  hope,  do  so :  but 
more  or  lesa  completely,  according  as  that  portion  of  the 
coraraunity  which  is  most  directly  reached  and  effectiyely 
guided  by  literature  ia  allowed  authority  over  the  rest. 

We  are,  however,  by  no  means  free  from  dialects  among  our 
own  population,  although  we  may  hope  that  they  will  long, 
or  always,  continue  to  be  restricted  within  narrow  limita  of 
variation  from  the  standard  of  correct  speech,  as  they  are  at 
present.  The  New  Englander,  the  "Westerner,  the  South- 
erner, even  of  the  educated  class,  betrays  his  birth  to  a 
skilled  observer  by  the  peculiarities  of  hia  language ;  and 
the  Icirer  we  descend  in  the.  social  scale,  the  more  marked 
and  prominent  do  thcae  peculiarities  become.  There  ia 
hardly  a  locality  in  the  land,  of  greater  or  lesa  extent,  which 
haa  not  aorae  local  uaagea,  of  phrase  or  utterance,  character- 
izing those  whoso  provinciali^jn  haa  not  been  rubbed  off  by 
inatruction  or  hy  jut ercoui'so  with  a  wider  public.  There  is 
a  certain  degree  of  difference,  too,  of  which  we  are  all 
eonacioua,  between  the  written  and  the  colloquial  atyle; 
thoro  are  words  and  phrases  in  good  converaational  use, 
which  would  be  called  inelegant,  and  almost  low,  if  met 
with  in  booka  ;  there  are  words  and  phraaea  which  we  em. 
ploy  in  composition,  but  which  would  seem  forced  andfltilted 
if  applied  in  the  ordinary  dealings  of  life.  Tliia  ia  far  from 
being  a  difference  sufEcicnt  to  mark  the  literary  English  as 
another  dialect  than  tiiat  of  the  people  ;  yet  it  ia  the  begin- 
ning of  such  a  difference  ;  it  needs  no  change  in  kind,  but 
only  a  change  in  degree,  to  make  it  accord  with  the  distinc- 
tion between  any  literary  language  which  history  offers  to 
our  knowledge  and  the  lesa  cultivated  dialeeta  which  have 
grown  up  in  popular  usage  by  its  side,  and  by  which  it  has 
been  finally  overthrown  and  supplanted. 

Nothing,  then,  aa  we  see,  can  absolutely  repress  dialectic 
growth;  even  the  influences  most  powerfully  coDBervativo 
of  identity  of  language,  working  in  the  most  effective 
manner  which  human  conditions  have  been  found  to  admit, 
can  only  succeed  in  indefinitely  rcJucing  its  rote  of  pro- 
gress. 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  we  have  uaed  the  terms  "  di&Iect" 
and  "  Lmguage  "  indifferently  and  iuterchaageably,  in  speak- 
ing of  any  given  tongue ;  and  it  will  also  have  been  made 
[doiu,  I  trust,  by  the  foregoing  expoaition  how  vain  would 
be  the  attempt  to  establish  a  definite  and  essential  distino* 
Hon  between  them,  or  give  preciBion  to  any  of  the  other 
Dimes  which  indicate  the  different  degreoa  of  diversity 
■niong  related  tongues.  No  form  of  speech,  living  or  dead, 
of  which  we  bavo  nny  knowledge,  vroa  not  or  is  not  a  dialect, 
in  the  sense  of  being  the  idiom  of  a  limited  community, 
amon;;  other  communities  of  kindred  but  somewhat  discord- 
ant  idiom  ;  none  is  not  truly  a  language,  in  the  sense  that 
it  is  the  means  of  mutual  intercourse  of  a  distinct  portion 
of  mankind,  adapted  to  their  capacity  and  supplying  their 
needs.  The  vhole  history  of  spoken  language,  in  all  climea 
and  all  ages,  is  a  series  of  varjring  and  succesaive  phases ; 
tilemal  circumstances,  often  accidental,  give  to  some  of  these 
pluses  a  prominence  and  importance,  a  currency  and  per- 
Bunence,  to  which  others  do  not  attain ;  and  according  to 
tbair  degree  of  importance  we  style  them  idiom,  or  patois, 
Br  dialect,  or  language.  To  a  very  limited  extent,  natural 
histoiy  feels  the  same  difficulty  in  establishing  the  distinc- 
tion between  a  "  variety  "  and  a  "  species  :  "  and  the  difficulty 
vodd  he  not  less  pervading  and  insurmountable  in  natural 
than  in  linguistic  science,  if,  as  is  the  case  in  language,  not 
only  the  species,  but  even  the  genera  and  higher  groups  of 
animals  and  plants  were  traceabty  descended  from  one 
another  or  from  common  ancestors,  and  passed  into  each 
other  by  inaenaible  gradations.  Transmutation  of  species  in' 
the  kingdom  of  speech  is  no  hypothesis,  hut  a  patent  fact, 
one  of  the  fundamental  and  determining  principles  of  lin- 
gniatic  study. 
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Emmeoua  vinr*  of  the  relations  of  disloot"-  Dialeetio  varied  impIlM 
original  unity.  Effect  of  cuItirBtion  on  n  laognagc  Oroupin^  of  lin- 
ga%ga  bj  TelAtioDihip.  Keanr  and  nmotei  relations  of  the  Eoglith. 
Congtitutioa  of  the  ^do-Baropean  faioily.  Proof  of  its  unity.  Im- 
poGaibili^  of  determining  the  place  and  time  of  its  foundera;  tbeir 
culture  and  cuitoms,  lufcrred  from  their  reslot«d  vocslfulaiy. 

HAvnia  prcvIouRtf  considered  in  somo  detail  tlio  Torious 
mudos  of  change  in  language — the  proceaacs  of  Unguistic* 
life,  aa,  hj  an  allowable  figure,  vo  tenned  them — we  went 
on  at  our  laat  interriew  to  direct  our  attention  to  the  circum- 
stances  and  conditions  which  goTera  the  working  of  thoso 
processes,  giving  prominence  to  the  one  or  the  other  of  them, 
and  quickening  or  retarding  their  joint  effects.  We  thcu 
proceeded  to  inquire  into  the  manner  in  which  the  iiamo 
processes  operate  to  divide  any  given  form  of  speech,  with 
the  lapse  of  time,  into  varying  forms,  or  to  convert  a  lan- 
guage into  dialects.  We  passed  in  review  the  causes  which 
favour  the  development  of  dialectic  differences,  as  well  aa 
those  which  limit  and  oppose  such  development,  and  even 
tend  to  bring  uniformity  out  of  diversity.  They  are,  we 
found,  of  two  general  kinds;  the  one,  proceeding  from  indi- 
viduala,  and  founded  on  the  diversities  of  individual  char- 
acter and  circumstance,  tend  to  indefinite  separation  and 
discordance ;  the  other,  acting  in  communities,  and  arising 
from  the  necessity  of  mutual  intelligence,  the  grand  aim  and 
purpose  of  language,  make  for  uniformity  and  assimilation. 
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BcrificiDg  a  merely  personal  to  a  more  comprehenBive  unity, 
merging  the  individual  in  tho  society  of  vhich  he  is  a 
member.  I^anguage  is  an  institution  founded  in  man's  social 
Mtnre,  wrought  out  for  the  satisfaction  of  his  social  wants ; 
ud  hence,  while  individuals  are  the  sole  ultimate  ageDts  in 
tbe  fonnation  and  modification  of  every  word  and  meaning 
ofavord,  it  ia  stiU  the  community  that  mokes  and  changes 
its  language.  The  one  is  the  molecular  force  ;  the  other,  tbe 
organic.  Both,  as  we  saw,  are  always  at  work,  and  tbe  history 
of  hmnan  tongues  is  a  record  of  their  combined  effects  ;  but 
tbe  individual  diversifying  forces  lie  deeper  down,  are  more 
internal,  more  inherent  in  the  universal  use  of  speech,  and 
removed  from  the  control  of  outward  circumstances.  Lan- 
gaage,  we  may  fairly  say,  tends  toward  diversity,  but  circum- 
itaacM  connected  with  itfl  employment  check,  annul,  and 
eren  reverse  this  tendency,  preserving  unity,  or  producing 
it  where  it  did  not  before  exist. 

One  or  two  recent  writers  upon  language  •  have  com- 
mitted the  very  serions  error  of  inverting  the  mutual  rela- 
tion! of  dlalectie  variety  and  uniformity  of  speech,  thus  turn- 
ing topsy-turvy  the  whole  history  of  linguistic  development. 
Tndnly  impressed  hy  the  career  of  modern  cultivated  dialects, 
tfieir  efiacement  of  existing  dialectic  differences  and  pro- 
duction of  homogeneous  speech  throughout  wide  regions, 
and  failing  to  recogniiie  the  nature  of  the  forces  which  have 
made  such  a  career  possible,  these  authors  affirm  that  the 
natural  tendency  of  language  is  from  diversity  to  uniformity ; 
that  dialects  are,  ia  the  regular  order  of  things,  antecedent 
to  language ;  that  human  speech  began  its  existence  in  a 
state  of  infinite  dialectic  division,  which  has  been,  from  the 
firtt,  undergoing  coalescence  and  reduct'on.  It  may  seem 
bardly  worth  while  to  spend  any  effort  in  refuting  an  opinion 

•  I  rrfer  in  particukr  to  Ji.  Ernest  RenaD,  of  Paris,  whoM  pcculiiir  viewj 
upon  thii  mbject  are  laid  down  in  bis  General  Ilistury  of  tlie  Semitic  Loa- 
euagH,»nd  more  fully  in  his  treatise  on  tlie  Origin  of  l^ntnage  (2nd  edition, 
Pi™,  IB58,  ch.  riii.)— a  icorlt  of  great  ingenuity  and  cloquraco,  but  ono 
of  which  the  linguistic  philosophy  is  in  a  far' higher  def-ree  eonatrtict- 
ir«  thin  indoOiTe.  Professor  Mai  Miiller,  also,  vhcn  treating  of  ths 
TeBlonio  elm  of  l«nguoge»  (Ijclnrci  on  Language,  first  series,  fifth  lec- 
ture), s^eon  distinctly  to  give  In  his  adhesion  to  the  same  view. 
12 
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of  which  the  faieity  will  hare  been  made  apporent  hy  the 
exposition  already  given  ;  yet  a  brief  additional  discusBion  of 
the  point  will  aiFord  na  the  opportunity  of  setting  in  a 
clearer  light  ono  or  two  principiea  whoBo  distinct  apprchen- 
Bion  is  necessary  in  order  to  the  eueccBsfiil  prOBceution  of 
our  farther  inquiries. 

It  will  be  readily  admitted  that  the  difference  between 
any  given  dialect  and  another  of  kindred  atock  is  made  up 
of  a  multitude  of  separate  items  of  diiToTence,  and  consists  in 
their  sum  and  combined  effect :  thus,  for  instance,  words  are 
poseerecd  by  the  one  which  are  wanting  in  the  other ;  words 
Ibund  in  both  are  differently  pronounced  by  each,  or  are  used 
in  seuses  either  not  quite  identical  or  very  unlike  ;  combina- 
tions and  fonna  belong  only  to  one,  or  are  corrupted  and 
worn  down  in  diverso  degrees  by  the  two  ;  phrases  occur  in 
the  one  which  would  be  menningless  ia  the  other.  Sow  the 
gradual  production  of  such  differences  as  these  is  something 
which  we  see  to  have  been  going  on  in  language  during  tbe 
whole  period  of  its  history  illustrated  by  literary  records ; 
nay,  which  is  even  going  on  at  the  present  day  under  our 
own  eyes.  If  the  Italian  uses  in  the  sense  of  '  truth '  the 
word  ceriVu,  the  Spanish  verdad,  the  French  verite,  the 
English  verity,  we  know  very  well  that  it  is  not  because  ail 
tfaoeo  forms  were  once  alike  current  in  the  mouths  of  the 
same  people,  till  those  who  preferred  each  one  of  them  sorted 
themselves  out  and  combined  together  into  a  separate  com- 
munit)' ;  it  must  be  because  some  single  people  formerly  used 
in  the  snmo  sense  a  single  word,  either  coincident  with  one 
of  these  or  nearly  reBemhling  them  all,  from  which  they  have 
all  descended,  in  the  ordinary  courBe  of  linguistic  tradition, 
tliat  always  implies  bability  to  linguistic  change.  We  happen 
to  know,  indeed,  in  this  particular  case,  by  direct  historical 
oiidence,  what  the  original  word  was,  and  who  were  the 
people  that  used  it :  it  waa  veritdt  (nominative  veritai),  and 
belonged  to  the  language  of  Home,  the  Latin :  its  present 
varieties  of  form  merely  illustrate  the  usual  effects  of 
phonetic  corruption.  So,  too,  if  I  say  attend .'  and  the  French- 
man attendee !  our  words  differ  in  pronunciatfon,  in  gram- 
matical form  (the  latter  having  a  plural  ending  which  the 
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finrmer  lucks),  and  in  aenae  (the  French  me^iiiig  '  wait ! ')  ; 
■nd,  in  all  these  respects  Bare  the  last,  both  differ  from  the 
Idtin  attendite;  yet  of  this  both  are  alike  the  hereditary 
repreeentatiree :  no  Boman  ever  said  either  attend  or  at- 
teitiez.  But  this  same  reasoning  we  apply  also  in  other  caees, 
ithera  direct  historical  evidence  is  wanting,  arriving  without 
hesitation  or  uncertainty  at  like  cenclusions.  If  we  say  true, 
while  the  German  says  Ireit,  the  Dane  tro,  the  Netherlander 
trvtv,  and  so  on,  we  do  not  once  think  of  doubting  that  it  is 
because  we  have  all  gotten  nearly  the  same  word,  in  nearly 
the  same  sense,  by  uninterrupted  tradition  from  some  primi- 
tiTe  community  in  which  a  hke  word  had  a  like  sense  ;  and 
we  set  ourselves  to  discover  what  this  word  was,  and  what 
■nd  why  have  been  the  changes  which  have  brought  it  into 
its  present  varying  forme.  The  discordance  between  our 
faHur,  the  Anglo-Saxon  jWer,  the  Icelandic ^oiKr,  the  Dutch 
tader,  and  the  Qerman  vater,  does  not,  any  more  than  that 
between  verity  and  its  analogues,  compel  us  to  assume  a 
time  when  these  words  existod  as  primitive  dialectic  varieties 
in  the  same  community :  we  regard  them  as  the  later  effects 
of  the  separation  of  one  community  into  several.  And  when 
ite  compare  titem  all  with  the  Latin  pater,  the  Greek  patir, 
the  Persian  peder,  the  Sanskrit  pitar — all  which  are  but 
palpable  forms  of  the  same  original  from  which  the  rest  have 
come — our  inference  is  stilt  the  same.  Or,  to  recur  once 
more  to  an  example  which  we  have  already  had  occoaion  to 
adduce,  our  word  w  is  the  English  correspondent  of  the 
German  iat,  the  Latin  ett,  {he  Greek  uti,  the  Lithuanian 
etti,  the  Slavonian  ye»^,  the  Persian  ett,  the  SauBkrit  asti. 
To  the  apprehension  of  the  historical  student  of  language, 
all  these  are  nothing  more  than  slightly  varying  forms  of  the 
same  vocable :  their  difference  is  one  of  the  innumerable 
differences  of  detail  which  distinguish  from  one  another  the 
languages  we  have  named.  We  cannot,  to  be  sure,  go  back 
onder  the  sure  guidance  of  contemporary  records  to  the 
people  among  whom,  and  the  time  at  which,  the  word  origin- 
ated :  but  we  are  just  as  far  in  this  case  as  in  those  referred 
to  above  from  being  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  all  its  pre- 
sent representatives  are  equally  primitive,  that  they  conati- 
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tote  tt^ther  tbe  state  of  indefinite  dialectic  Tariety  in  which 
the  expression  of  tbo  third  peraoa  eingular  of  the  rerb  to  be 
began,  and  that  the  nations,  modern  or  ancient,  in  vbose 
languages  we  find  them  are  the  lineal  deacendanta  of  those 
groups  in  a  fonuer  commnnity  who  fioallj  made  up  their 
minds  to  prefer  the  one  or  the  other  of  them.  On  the 
contrary,  we  derire,  with  all  the  confidence  belonging  to  a 
Btrictlf  logical  process  of  roaaoning,  the  conclusion'  that  the 
words  we  are  conridering  are  later  variations  of  a  single 
original,  namely  atti,  and  that  thej  would  have  no  existence 
if  a  certain  inferrible  community,  at  an  unknown  period  in 
the  past,  had  not  put  together  the  verbal  root  m,  signifying 
■  existence,'  and  the  pronoun  /•',  meaning  '  that,'  to  form  that 
originaL 

The  Kune  reasoning  is  applicable  to  every  ether  individual 
instance  of  dialectic  difference.  And  it  is  so  applied,  in  each 
individual  instance,  even  by  those  who  maintain  the  priority 
of  dialects  :  such  comparison  and  inference  as  we  have  been 
illustrating  constitute  the  method  of  linguistic  research  of  the 
comparative  philologists,  among  whom  they  too  desire  to 
count  themselves.  Only  they  fail  to  note  that  the  whole  sum 
of  dialectic  difference  is  made  up  of  instances  like  these,  and 
that,  if  the  latter  point  back,  in  detail,  to  an  oqginal  unity, 
the  former  must,  in  its  entirety,  do  the  same,  t  As  there 
were  famiUcs,  clun,  confederacies,  and  tribes,"  we  are  told,* 
"  before  there  was  a  nation,  so  there  were  dialects  before 
there  was  a  language."  The  &Uacy  involved  in  thJB  com- 
parison, as  in  all  the  reaaoning  by  which  is  supported  the 
view  we  are  combating,  is  that  it  does  not  go  back  far 
enough ;  it  begins  in  the  middle  of  historic  development, 
instead  of  at  its  commencement.  If  families,  cluis,  and 
tribes  were  ultimate  elements  in  the  history  of  humanity,  if 
they  sprang  up  independently,  each  out  of  the  soil  on  which 
it  stands,  then  the  indefinite  diversity  of  human  language  In 
its  early  stages — a  diversity,  however,  fundamental,  and  not 
dialectic — might  follow,  not  only  as  an  analogical,  but  as  a 
direct  historical  consequence.  But,  if  a  population  of 
scattered  communities  implies  dispersion  from  a  single  point, 
•  Uu  UiJUer,  l.t. 
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ifvcmDiit  follow  back  tlie  fates  of  our  race  mitfl  they  centre 
io  k  limited  nnmber  of  familiee  or  in  &  dngle  pair,  wbich 
eipmded  by  natural  iocrcase,  and  scattered,  forming  the 
little  communitieB  which  later  fused  together  into  greater 
one* — snd  who  will  deny  that  it  wag  bo  ? — then,  also,  both 
tiT  uialogy  and  by  historical  necessity,  it  follows  that  that  ia 
tiie  true  view  of  the  relation  of  dialects  and  language  to 
*iiich  we  haTQ  been  led  aboTO :  namely,  that  growth  and 
dinricatioD  of  dialects  accompany  the  spread  and  disconnec- 
tion  of  oommunitiea,  and  that  assimilation  of  dialects  accom- 
pmiw  the  coalescence  of  communities. 

pTGTalence  of  the  same  tongue  over  wide  regions  of  the 
Mrth's  soF&ce  was,  indeed,  impossible  in  the  olden  time,  and 
hmusn  speech  is  now,  upon  the  whole,  tending  toward  a  con- 
dition of  less  diversity  with  every  century ;  but  this  is  only 
OTiDg  to  the  vastly  increased  efficiency  at  present  of  those 
Htenud  influences  which  counteract  the  inherent  tendency 
of  language  to  diversity.  As,  here  in  America,  a  single  cul- 
tirated  n^aon,  of  homogeneous  speech,  ia  taking  the  place  of 
■  congeries  of  wild  tribes,  with  their  host  of  discordant 
tongnea,  so,  on  a  smaller  scale,  is  it  everywhere  else  :  civiliz- 
ation and  the  conditions  it  makes  are  gaining  upon  barbarism 
utd  its  isolating  influences.  In  the  fact  that  frenchmen, 
Spaniards,  and  Italians,  on  entering  our  community,  all  learn 
ihke  to  say  with  us  verity,  there  is  nothing  which  at  all  goes 
to  prora  that  verity,  virite,  verdad,  and  verity  are  primitive 
dialectic  varieties,  tending  toward  unity;  nor,  in  the  extended 
•way  of  the  cultivated  tongues  of  more  modem  periods,  is 
there  aught  which  in  the  most  distant  manner  favours  the 
theory  that  tUalects  are  antecedent  to  uniform  speech,  and 
that  the  latter  everywhere  grows  out  of  the  former. 

It  is  true,  again,  that  a  certain  degree  of  dialectic  variety 
is  inseparable  from  the  being  of  any  language,  at  any  stage 
of  its  history.  "We  have  seen  that  even  among  ourselves, 
where  uniformity  of  speech  prevails  certainly  not  less  than 
elsewhere  in  the  world,  no  two  individuals  speak  absolutely 
the  some  tongue,  or  would  propagate  absolutely  the  same,  if 
circnmstanceB  should  moke  them  the  foundere  of  independent 
linguistic  traditions.     However  small,  then,  may  have  been 
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the  community  wlucb  laid  the  bEwis  of  any  actually  existing 
language  or  famUy  of  languagfB,  we  tnuat  admit  the  existence 
of  some  difierencca  between  the  idiomB  of  its  individual 
members,  or  families.  Aod  if  we  Buppoee  such  a  community 
to  be  diBpersed  into  the  smallest  possible  fragments,  and 
each  fragment  to  become  the  progenitor  of  a  eeparate  com- 
munity, it  might  be  said  with  a  kind  of  truth  that  the  lan- 
guages of  these  later  communities  began  their  hiatory  with 
dialectic  difierenccs  already  developed.  The  more  widely 
extended,  too,  the  original  community  before  its  dispersion, 
and  the  more  marked  the  local  dijTerenceB,  not  inconsistent 
with  mutual  intelligibility,  existing  in  its  speech,  the  more 
capital,  BO  to  speak,  would  each  portion  have,  on  which  to 
commence  its  farther  accumulation  of  dialectic  variations. 
But  these  original  dialectic  differences  would  themHelves  be 
the  result  of  previous  growth,  and  they  would  be  of  quite 
insignificant  amount,  as  having  been  able  to  consist  at  the 
outset  with  unity  of  speech;  they  might  be  undistinguishable 
even  by  the  closest  analysis  among  the  peculiarities  of  idiom 
which  should  have  arisen  later ;  and  it  would  be  the  grossest 
error  to  maintain  either  that  these  last  were  original  and 
primitive,  or  that  they  grew  out  of  and  were  caused  by  the 
first  slight  varieties:  we  should  rather  say,  with  entire  truth, 
that  the  later  dialocte  had  grown  by  gradual  divergence  oat 
of  a  single  homogeneous  language. 

In  an  uncultured  community,  the  vsAae  of  such  minor 
discordances  of  usage  as  may  exist,  and  do  always  exist, 
among  those  who  yet,  aa  being  able  to  communicate  freely 
with  one  another,  are  to  be  regarded  aa  speakiug  the  same 
tongue,  ia  at  ita  maiimam.  The  first  effect  of  the  cultiva- 
tion of  a  language,  as  we  style  it,  is  to  wipe  out  this  class  of 
differences,  extending  the  area  and  perfecting  the  degree  of 
linguistic  uniformity.  And  its  work  is  accompLshed,  first 
as  last,  whether  the  scale  of  variation  over  which  its  influ- 
ence bears  sway  be  less  or  greater,  by  selection,  not  by 
fusion.  The  vaiying  usages  of  different  individuals  and 
localities  are  not  averaged,  but  the  UBi^ea  of  one  part  of  the 
community  are  set  up  as  a  norm,  to  which  those  of  the  rest 
shall  be  conformed,  and  from'which  farther  variation  ahall  be 
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checked  or  altogether  prevented.  An  element  of  consciouB- 
nen,  of  reflectiTenesa,  is  introduced  into  the  use  of  language  ; 
ickao«ledged  imitation  of  certain  modele,  deference  to 
authority  in  matters  of  Bpenking,  take  the  place  of  the 
fbnoer  more  spontaneous  and  carelesB  emplojinent  of  the 
common  means  of  communicBtion,  governed  only  hj  the 
necessities  of  communication,  which  are  always  felt  bnt  not 
iIwajB  reasoned  upon.  The  best  speakers,  those  who  use 
Kordfl  with  most  precision,  with  most  fulness  and  force 
of  meaning,  with  most  grace  and  itrt,  become  the  teachers  of 
the  rest.  And  however  this  influence  be  exerted,  whether 
by  simple  reoognition  of  authority  in  those  who  deserve  it, 
or  with  the  aid  of  a  popular  literature,  handed  down  by 
tradition.or  whether  it  rise  to  grammatical  and  lexical  culture, 
to  the  possession  of  letters  and  learning,  it  is  of  the  same 
nature ;  it  produces  its  eonacrving  and  ennobling  efibcts  in 
the  same  way.  It  is  the  counsellor  and  guide,  not  the 
master,  of  national  usage.  It  undertakes  no  wholesale  re- 
f(»mation.  It  does  not  shear  off  from  a  language  masses  of 
DimeccssaTy  means  of  expression  which  untaught  speakers 
Kould  &in  force  upon  it ;  it  finds  no  such  materials  to  deal 
irith.  Some  write  and  speak  as  if  the  uncultivated  employer 
of  speech  were  impelled  to  launch  out  indefinitely  into  new 
words  and  forms,  rioting  in  the  profusion  of  his  linguistic 
creations,  until  grammar  comes  to  set  bounds  to  his  prodi- 
gality, and  to  reduce  the  common  tongue  within  reasonable 
dimensions.  But  it  is  by  no  means  ho  easy  and  seductive  a 
thing  to  increase  the  resources  of  a  language.  We  do  not 
look  to  our  dictionaries  and  grammars  to  know  if  we  may 
use  elements  which  come  crowding  to  our  lips  and  demanding 
utterance.  Ijinguistic  growth  is  a  slow  process,  extorted,  oa 
it  were,  by  necessity,  by  the  exigencies  of  use,  from  the 
speakers  of  language.  '  The  obligation  resting  upon  each  one 
of  making  himself  intelligible  to  his  follows,  and  understand- 
ing them  in  tnm,  is  tho  check,  and  a  eulGcient  one,  upon  in- 
dividual license  of  production.  Economy  is  a  main  element 
in  linguistic  development ;  that  which  is  superfluous  in 
a  dialect,  not  needed  for  practical  use,  falls  off  and  dies  of 
itself,  without  waiting  to  ho  lopped  away  by  the  pruning- 
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knife  of  a  grammarian.  Culture  choosea,  from  among  tbe 
varietiea  of  equivalent  form,  utterance,  aud  phrase  which  a 
defective  communication  has  allowed  to  epriug  up  within 
the  limits  of  the  eame  community,  those  which  shall  be  ac- 
cepted 08  most  worthy  of  preservation.  It  maintains  what 
ia  good,  warns  against  ahuses,  and  corree'ts  offences  com- 
mitted by  a  part  against  the  authority  of  prevailing  us^e.  A 
cultivated  language  is  thus  simply  one  whose  natural  growth 
hoe  gone  on  for  a  certain  period  under  the  conscious  and 
interested  care  of  its  best  speakers  ;  which  has  been  placed 
in  their  charge,  for  the  maintenance  of  a  standard,  for  the 
repression  of  disfiguring  alterations,  for  enrichment  with  ex- 
pressions for  higher  thought  and  deeper  knowledge  ;  for  the 
enforcement,  in  short,  of  their  own  studied  usages  of  speech 
upon  the  lees  instructed  and  more  heedless  masses  of  a  com- 
munity. 

It  is  obviously  futile  to  attempt  to  draw  anywhere  a 
dividing  line  in  the  development  of  luiguage — to  say,  these 
difi'erences  on  the  one  side  are  tbe  result  of  later  linguistic 
growth ;  those,  on  the  other  side,  are  original,  a  part  of  tbe 
primitive  variety  and  indefinitcness  of  human  speech.  ''  The 
nature  and  uses  of  speech,  and  the  forces  which  act  upon  it 
and  produce  its  changes,  cannot  but  have  been  essentially 
the  same  during  all  the  periods  of  its  history,  amid  all  its 
changing  circumstances,  in  all  its  varying  phases  ;  and  there 
is  DO  way  in  which  its  unknown  past  can  be  investigate^ 
except  by  the  carefiil  study  of  ita  living  present  and  its 
rocorded  past,  and  the  extension  and  application  to  remote 
conditions  of  laws  and  principles  deduced  by  that  study. 
Like  ofiocte,  as  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  claim,  imply 
like  causes,  not  less  in  the  domain  of  language  than  in  that  of 
physical  science  -j^and  he  who  pronounces  the  origin  and 
character  of  ancient  dialects  and  forma  of  speech  to  be  funda- 
mentally different  from  those  of  modem  dialects  and  forms 
of  speech  can  only  be  compared  with  the  geologist  who 
should  acknowledge  the  formation  by  aqueous  action  of  recent 
gravel  and  pebble-beds,  but  should  deny  that  water  had  any* 
thing  to  do  with  tbe  production  of  ancient  sandstones  and 
conglomerates. 
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The  continuit;  and  similarity  of  the  courao.of  lingaiBtic 
history  in  all  its  stages,  and  the  competency  of  linguistic 
correspondences,  whereTOr  wo  find  them,  to  prove  unity  of 
origin  uid  community  of  tradition,  are  tnitha^iiich  we  need 
lo  bear  in  mind  as  we  proceed  with  our  inquirieB  into  Ian* 
gMge,  If  we  meet  in  different  tongue^  with  words  which 
ire  dearly  the  same  word,  notwithstanding  differences  of  form 
tai  meaning  which  they  may  exhibit,  we  cannot  help  con- 
cluding that  they  are  common  reproaentativea  of  a  single 
original,  once  fonned  and  adopte^  by  a  single  community, 
ind  that  from  this  they  have  come  down  by  the  ordinary  and 
ftiQ  mbsisting  proceises  of  linguistic  tradition,  which  always 
ud  ererywhere  involye  liability  to  alteration  in  outer  shape 
ind  inner  content.  It  is  true  that  there  &re  found  in  Ian- 
RUBge  accidental  resemblances  between  words  of  wholly  dif- 
ferent origin :  of  snch  we  shaJI  have  t4)  take  more  particular 
notice  in  a  later  lecture  (the  tenth)  :  but  exceptions  like 
^eie  do  not  make  void  the  rule ;  the  possibility  of  their 
otenrrence  only  imposes  upon  tho  etymologist  the  necessity  of 
greater  care  and  circumspection  in  his  coraparisonB,  of  studying 
more  thoronghly  the  history  of  the  words  with  which  he  has 
to  deal  It  is  also  true  that  real  historical  correspondences 
any  exist  between  isolated  words  in  two  languages  without 
implying  the  original  identity  of  those  languages,  or  anything 
more  than  a  borrowing  by  the  one  out  of  the  stores  of 
eipression  belonging  to  the  other.  Our  own  tongue,  for 
uutanee,  aside  &om  its  wholesale  composition  out  of  the 
toDgoes  of  two  different  races,  draws  more  or  less  of  its 
material  from  nearly  every  one  of  the  languages  of  Europe, 
ud  &om  not  a  few  of  those  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America. 
Tet  it  is  evident  that  such  borrowing  has  its  limits,  both  of 
degree  and  of  hind,  and  that  it  may  be  within  the  power  of 
the  linguistic  student  readily  to  distinguish  its  results  from 
Che  effects  of  a  genuine  community  of  linguistic  tradition. 

The  method  by  which  we  nre  to  proceed  in  grouping  and 
i-hwifying  the  languages  spoken  by  mankind,  now  and  in 
fonuer  times,  results  with  necessary  consequence  from  the 
priociplee  which  we  have  laid  down.  We  have  seen  that  no 
giren  form  of  speech  remains  permanently  the  same :    each 
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chanjtes  rontiaually,  in  its  stmctiire  and  content,  and  tends 
to  divide,  with  the  progrcw  of  time,  into  varying  farms  or 
dialects.  No  existing  language,  no  rcrorded  longoage,  is 
original ;  each  is  the  descendant  of  some  earlier  ono,  from 
which,  perhaps,  other  cxiatiiig  or  recorded  langiu^es  are 
equally  descended.  With  this  easy  clew  to  guide  us,  the 
labyrinth  of  humau  speech  is  a  labyrinth  no  longer ;  it  is 
penetrated  by  paths  which  wo  may  securely  follow.  Wc 
hare  simply  to  group  together  according  to  their  affinities  the 
languages  knowu  to  ua ;  connecting,  first  of  all,  those  whose 
totality  of  structure,  along  with  what  history  actually  teaches 
UB  of  their  derivation,  shuws  them  so  plainly  to  be  forms  of 
the  aame  origiual  that  even  the  moat  ci;iggeratcd  scepticism 
could  not  renture  to  deny  their  relationship  ;  then  going  on 
to  extend  our  classification  irom  the  more  clearly  to  the  more 
obscurely,  from  the  moro  closely  to  the  more  remotely  con- 
nected, until  we  have  done  the  utmost  which  the  nature  of 
the  case  permits,  until  analysis  and  deduction  will  carry  na 
no  farther.  The  way  is  pUiin  eaoagh  at  first,  and  even  the 
.most  careless  may  tread  it  without  fear  of  wandering;  but  to 
follow  it  to  the  end  demands,  along  with  much  labour  and 
pains,  no  little  wariness  and  rleamoas  of  vision. 

Let  us,  then,  turn  asido  for  a  time  from  pur^ning  the 
direct  course  of  our  fundamental  inquiry,  "  why  we  speak  n 
and  so,"  to  ash  who  "  we  "  are  to  whom  the  inquiry  relates ; 
who,  along  with  us  that  acknowledge  the  various  forms  of 
the  English  as  our  native  speech,  use  languages  which  are, 
after  all,  only  dialectic  forms  of  one  great  original  mother- 
tongue.  ' 

The  results  of  such  an  investigation  into  the  rolationship 
of  the  English  language  have  been,  to  a  certain  extent,  taken 
for  gnmt^  during  our  whole  discoedon.  This  was  unavoid- 
able :  we  could  oat  otherwise  have  talked  at  all  of  genetic 
connection,  or  illustrated  the  processes  of  linguistic  growth. 
Now,  however,  we  have  to  toko  up  the  subject  more  system- 
atically, showing  the  extent  to  which  the  tie  of  relationship 
reaches,  and  presenting  some  of  the  evidence  which  proves  its 
reality. 

To  assort  that  the  slightly  difieriug  forma  of  speech  which 
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prerul  in  the  varioua  parts  of  our  own  conntry,  and  even  the 
maro  notercorthy  dia,lectB  found  among  the  classes  of  the 
papulation  of  Britaiii,  form  together  only  one  language,  is  to 
i»ert  a  truiBm :  no  man  in  his  sober  senses  would  presume 
tn  doubt  it.  Let  any  one,  however  ignorant  of  histary  he 
iciy  be,  go  about  the  globe,  finding  on  each  side  of  the 
Itluitic,  and  scattered  from  island  to  island,  coaununities 
who  speak  Soglisb,  though  tinged  with  local  colouring,  and 
it  will  not  enter  into  his  mind  to  doubt  that  they  were 
•cattered  thither  from  some  common  centre,  that  they  all 
have  their  accordant  speech  by  community  of  linguistic 
tradition.  A  like  conclusion  ia  reached  almost  Be  directly, 
if  we  foUow  back  to  the  continent  of  Europe  the  traces  of 
those  tdventiirous  tribes  which,  as  history  distinctly  informs 
tu.  colonized  at  no  very  remote  date  the  British  isles,  and 
Dote  what  languages  axe  still  spoken  upon  the  shores  whence 
they  set  forth  on  their  career  of  conquest.  The  larger  and 
more  indispensable  part  of  Soglish,  as  has  been  already 
pobted  out,  finds  ite  kindred  in  Germany,  whence  came  the 
Siion  and  Anglian  portion  of  our  anccstjy.  The  community 
of  tradition  between  the  English  and  the  German,  Nether- 
bfidijh,  Swedish,  Danish,  and  so  on,  is  so  pervading,  aud  its 
fviJeneea  are  bo  patent  to  view,  that  no  one,  probably,  who 
bm  ever  added  a  knowledge  of  either  of  the  languagea  named 
to  that  of  his  Eiigliah  mother-tongue  has  failed  te  bo  struck 
I'V  it,  and  to  bo  convinced  that,  in  their  main  structure  and 
material,  the  two  were  one  speech.  But  his  experience  has 
al.w  taught  him  that  the  difference  between  them  is  far  from 
beitig  inconsiderable,  and  that,  unfortunately  for  him,  he  is  by 
oo  meana  able  to  speak  and  write  Gorman  or  iSwedish, 
because  English,  like  them,  is  Germanic.  If  an  American, 
he  will  talk  readily  with  ui  educated  Englishman ;  ho  will 
even  make  shift  to  understand  a  Yorkshireman,  a  broad 
Scotchman,  or  an  Irishman  fresh  from  his  native  bogs ;'  but 
put  him  and  a  German  together,  and  the  two  are  welUnigh 
u  deaf  and  dumb  to  each  other  as  if  the  one  of  them  were  a 
Greet  or  a  Hindu.  Plainly  enough,  the  explanation  of 
their  difficulty  is  simply  this :  those  two  Germanic  dialects, 
origioally  one  language  and  belonging  to  a  single  community, 
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Iiave  been  now  bo  long  soparated,  and  tboir  independent 
changes  in  the  interval  have  been  so  great,  that  free  and 
intelligent  commnnication  ia  no  longer  possible  between 
those  who  have  learned  to  speak  them :  one  must  have  some- 
what of  instruction  in  both  in  order  to  be  able  ta  discover 
the  fact  of  their  relationship. 

Not  all  the  Gei-manic  languages,  however,  are  allied  with 
the  English  in  equal  degree.  The  Low-G«rman  dialects,  as 
they  are  called,  those  which  occupy  the  northern  shores  and 
lowlands  of  the  country,  stand  notably  nearer  to  our  tongue 
than  do  the  dialects  of  central  and  southern  Germany,  the 
literary  High-G-erman  and  its  next  of  kin.  This  relatipn  is 
readily  and  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the  circumstances 
of  the  Germanic  emigration  to  Britain:  our  ancestors  came 
from  the  shore  provinces,  and  brought  with  them  the  forma 
of  speech  there  prevailing.  And  there  is  yet  another 
principal  group  of  Germanic  languages,  coordinate  with  the 
two  already  mentioned  :  it  occupies  the  outliers  of  Germany 
to  the  north,  namely  Denmark,  Sweden  and  Norway,  and 
their  remote  colony  of  Iceland.  It  is  usually  called  the 
Scandinavian  group.  AVe  have  in  our  own  present  speech 
not  a  few  traces  of  its  peculiar  words  and  usages,  imported 
into  England  by  those  fierce  Northmen — or  Danes,  as 
English  history  is  accustomed  to  style  them — whose  incur- 
sions during  many  centuries  so  harassed  the 'Saxon  mon- 

These  three  groups  or  classes  of  existing  dialects,  the 
Low-Gorman,  the  High-German,  and  the  Scandinavian,  with 
their  numerous  subdivisions,  constitute,  then,  a  well-marked 
family  of  related  lan^oges  ;  although  those  who  speak  them 
can  only  to  a  very  limited  extent  understand  one  another, 
the  same  sentence  or  paragraph  could  not  be  written  in  any 
two  of  them  without  bringing  to  light  such  and  so  many 
resemblances  as  even  to  a  superficial  examination  would 
appear  sure  proof  of  a  genetic  connection.  It  is  past  ques- 
tion that  all  the  Germanic  dialects  are  descendants  and  joint 
representatives  of  a  single  tongue,  spoken  somewhere,  at 
some  time  in  the  past,  by  a  single  community,  and  that  all 
the  differences  now  exhibited  by  them  are  owing  to  th« 
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Mptration  of  tMs  community,  in  the  progress  of  time,  into 
detached  and  somewhat  iiolated  portione,  with  the  consequent 
breikiag  up  iato  diverging  lines  and  currente  of  the  common 
ttrfam  of  their  linguistic  tradition.  It  is  eren  clear  that,  so 
far  as  concerns  the  surviving  dialects,  the  divergence  was 
primarily  into  three  main  branches,  now  represented  by  the 
three  groups  of  languages  which  have  been  defined  above. 

How  it  happens  that  our  vocabulary  also'contains  solace 
>  iitore  of  words  that  are  foreign  to  ^1  the  other  Germouic 
diilects,  but  are  shared  with  us  by  the  nations  of  southern 
Europe,  woe  fully  set  forth  in  the  last  lecture.  We  Baw  that 
the  Nonnana — who,  though  a  people  of  Germanic  blood,  had 
lived  long  enough  iu  France  to  suhetitute  the  idiom  of  that 
country  for  their  own  forgotten  tongue — imported  into 
England  a  new  corrent  of  linguistic  tradition,  which,  after  a 
time,  mingled  peacefully  in  the  same  bed  with  the  former 
one.  The  languages  with  which  ours  is  thus  brought  into  a  ,' 
kind  of  relationship  by  marriage  were  seen  to  be  the  French, 
the  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  the  Italian,  the  Bheto-Boraanic, 
and  Uie  'Wallachian,  each  including  a  host  of  minor  dialects. 
The  descent  of  these  tongues,  constituting  together  the 
fiomanic  group  or  family,  from  a  common  mother,  the  Latin, 
is  written  down  in  full  upon  the  pages  of  history,  and  has 
been  by  us  already  briefly  reviewed. 

That  these  two  important  families  of  human  language,  the 
Germanic  and  the  Somanic,  are  also  in  remoter  degree 
related  to  one  onother~and  to  other  ancient  and  modem 
CuniUee,  as  joint  branches  of  a  yet  more  extensive  &mily,  is 
a  truth  equally  undeniable,  although  not  equally  obvious. 
That  it  might  be  so  is  evident  enough,  accordijig  to  the 
principles  which  we  have  already  established  respecting  the 
life  of  language.  There  is  no  lunit  assignable  to  the  extent 
to  which  the  descendants  of  a  common  linguistic  stock  may 
diverge  and  become  separated  from  one  another.  The  ques' 
tion  is  one  of  ^t,  of  evidence.  Only  a  careful  and  thorough 
sifting  of  tbelr  linguistic  material  can  determine  how  iar  the 
ramifications  of  genetical  relationship  may  bind  together 
languages  apparently  diverse.  If  two  kindred  tongues  can, 
by  divergent  growth,  come  to  differ  from  each  other  as  much 
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as  Snglisli  and  Oerman,  there  is  no  a  priori  gronnd  for  be- 
lieving that  they  may  not  come  to  differ  aa  much  as  Bnglieh 
and  Polish,  or  Q-reek,  or  Hindustani.  And,  by  approved 
Bcientific  methods  of  linguistic  research,  students  of  language 
have  traced  out  the  boundaries  of  a  grand  family  of  human 
I  epeech,  embracing,  along  with  the  0«rmanic  and  fiomanic 
groups,  nearly  all  the  other  tongues  of  Europe,  and  those  of 
no  small  portion  of  south-western  Asia.  We  will  accordingly 
go  on  first  to  pass  in  review  the  various  branches  claimed  to 
constitute  tliis  family,  and  then  to  examine  the  evidence 
upon  which  the  claim  is  founded. 

Of  nearest  kindred  with  the  Latin,  as  well  as  most  nearly 
associated  with  it  in  history,  is  the  ancient  Greek,  its  classic 
compeer,  but  its  superior  in  flexibility  and  beauty  ;  superior, 
too,  as  regards  the  genius  and  culture  of  those  to  whom  it 
served  as  the  instrument  of  thought ;  but  of  far  less  con- 
spicuouB  career,  and  making  at  the  present  day  but  an  in- 
significant figure  in  the  sum  of  human  speech,  being  spoken 
only  by  the  scanty  population  of  Greece  itself,  and  by  the 
peoples,  partly  of  Greek  origin,  which  fill  the  islands  and 
line  the  shores  of  the  .£gean  and  Black  seas. 

The  languages  displaced  by  the  Latin  were,  as  we  hove 
Been,  in  great  part  Celtic.  At  the  beginning  of  the  historic 
period,  the  domain  of  the  Celts  included  no  mean  portion  of 
the  soil  of  Europe.  Britain,  Gaul,  a  part  of  Spain,  and  the 
north  of  Italy,  together  with  some  of  the  provinces  of 
central  Europe,  were  in  their  possession.  But  the  more 
energetic  and  persistent  Italic  and  Germanic  races  soon 
began  to  gain  ground  upon  them :  and  now,  for  a  long  suc- 
cession of  centuries,  no  Celtic  tribe  of  any  importance  has 
I  maintained  its  integrity  and  independence.  The  Erse,  or 
Gaelic  of  the  Scotch  Highlands,  the  native  Irish,  or  Gaelic 
of  Ireland,  and  the  insignificant  dialect  of  the  Isle  of  Maij, 
representing  together  the  Gkidhelic  division  of  Celtic,  speecb — 
and  the  "Welsh  in  Wales,  and  the  Breton  or  Armorican  in 
Brittany,  ropresentatives  of  the  other,  the  Cymric  di\'ision, 
are  the  scanty  remains  of  that  great  family  of  related  tongues 
which,  but  little  more  than  two  thousand  years  ago,  occupied 
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more  territory  tlian  GennaD,  Latin,  and  6reek  combined  ; 
and  thej-  are  Oil!,  probably,  on  their  way  to  extinction. 

The  eastern  pw^;  of  Europe  is  mainly  filled  by  the  numer- 
om  bnnchea  of  another  important  family,  tbe  Slavic  or  Sl»- 
vonir.  Altjiough  somowbat  encroacbod  upon  on  the  west  by 
the  Gennanic,  it  has,  upon  tbe  whole,  from  inconspicuous 
bcgiimingB,  grown  Ert%adily  in  consequence  since  its  first 
appearance  on  the  stage  of  history,  and  now  occupies  a  com- 
maniling  pontioQ  eastwexd,  as  tbe  rehicle  of  civilizatioa  to 
nortbem  and  central  Asia.  It  covers  most  of  Busaia  in 
Europe,  with  Poland,  tbe  eastern  prorinccB  of  Austria,  and 
the  northern  of  Turkey.  Among  its  principal  hmnchea  are 
the  BuBsian,  with  numerous  subdivisions,  the  Polish,  the 
Bohemian,  the  Servian,  and  the  Bulgarian,  All  these  are 
M  distinctly  and  closely  akin  with  one  another  as  are  tbe 
Di^idem  Qcrmonic  dialects. 

A  more  remotely  allied  branch  of  the  same  family,  con- 
stituting almost  a  family  by  itself,  occupies  a  nairow  territory 
aboat  tiio  great  bend  of  tbe  Baltic  sea,  from  the  gulf  of 
Finland  to  beyond  the  German  frontier,  and  comprises  the 
LithnaniaQ,  the  I>ivanian  or  Lettish,  and  the  Old  Prussian. 
The  latter  is  already  extinct,  and  tbe  others  also  appear  to 
^e  going  gradually  out  of  existence,  under  pressure  of  tbe 
isximilatiag  influence  exerted  upon  them  by  tite  languages  of 
tJie  Hurrounding  more  power6iI  communities. 

We  have  thus  reviewed  all  the  languages  of  modem 
Earope,  excepting,  first,  the  Albanian,  which  is  tho  living 
representative  of  tbe  ancient  Illyrian,  and  of  which  the  con- 
iiwtiona  are  doubtful  (although  it  is  likely  to  bo  yet  proved 
t^>  belong  with  tbe  rest,  as  a  branch  of  the  same  stock) ; 
Rerondly,  the  Basque,  in  tbe  Pyrenees,  a  wholly  isolated  and 
^iniblematical  tongne ;  thirdly,  the  Hungarian,  with  its  rela- 
tives, the  Finnish  and  Lappish  of  the  extreme  north,  and 
lAher  languages  spoken  by  scattered  tribes  in  northern  and 
eastern  Russia ;  and  finally,  the  Turkish  and  its  congeners, 
which  do  but  overlap  slightly  the  south-eastern  frontier. 
These  two  lost  groups,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter  (in  the 
cii;hth  lecture),  are  of  a  kindred  that  occupies  no  small  part 
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of  northern  and  ceatral  Asia.  Bnt  before  we  liare  gatliered 
in  sll  the  memhera  of  the  great  family  we  are  eeeking  to 
eetabliah,  wo  moat  crowi  the  border  of  Europe,  and  enter 
Bouthem  Asia. 

Asia  Minor  ia  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  Turkish  tribci,  vho 
hare  crowded  thomBelves  in  there  in  comparatiTely  modem 
times,  driving  out,  or  subjecting  and  assimilating,  the  prcrioiu 
occupants.  The  same  races  stretch  eastward,  across  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  Caspian  sea,  intervening  betveen 
Surope  and  the  countries  whose  speech  shows  affinity  vith 
that  of  Europe.  But  within,  in  the  htUy  provinces  of  Media 
and  Persia,  and  on  the  great  Iranian  tablo-hmd,  vhirh 
strctchoB  thence  to  the  Indus,  we  find  again  abundant  traces 
of  a  linguistic  tradition  coinciding  ultimately  with  our  omi. 
The  Persian,  with  a]l  its  dialects,  ancient  and  modem,  and 
with  its  outliers  on  the  north'West  and  on  the  east — as 
tho  Armenian,  the  Kurdish,  the  Ossctic,  and  the  Afghan^ 
coDBtitutca  a  branch  of  our  family,  the  Persian  or  Irauisn 
branch.  And  yet  one  step  iarther  we  are  able  to  puraue  the 
same  tie  of  connection.  The  Iranian  languages  conduct  m 
to  the  very  borders  of  India:  beyond  thoao  borders,  in  Hin- 
dustan, between  the  boundii^  walls  of  the  Himalayas  anil 
Vindhyas,  and  eastward  to  the  months  of  the  Ganges,  lies  the 
castemmoBt  branch  of  that  grand  division  of  human  speech 
to  which  our  own  belongs,  the  Indian  branch,  compriaiiig  the 
ancient  Sanskrit,  with  it»  derived  and  kindred  languages. 

The  seven  groups  of  languages  at  which  we  have  thus 
glanced — namely,  tho  Indian,  the  Persian,  the  Greek,  the 
Iiatin,  the  Slavonic  (including  the  Lithnanic),  the  GeriDanic, 
and  the  Celtic — each  made  up  of  numerous  dialects  and 
sub-dialects,  are  the  members  composing  one  vast  and  highly- 
important  family  of  human  speech,  to  which,  from  the  names 
of  its  two  extreme  members,  we  give  tho  title  of  "  Indo- 
Huropean."  It  is  known  also  by  various  other  designations! 
some  style  it  "Japhetic,"  as  if  it  appertained  to  the  descendants 
of  the  patriarch  Japhet,  as  the  so-called  "Semitic"  toDguesto 
I  the  descendants  of  Shem;  "  Aryan  "  ia  a  yet  more  popular  luid 
customary  name  for  it,  but  is  liable  to  objection,  as  being  more 
especially  appropriate  to  the  joint  Indo-Persian  branch  of 
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the  &aa[j,  nncfl  it  is  used  by  tbetn,  and  tbem  alone,  in  de- 
•ignatuig  theiDBelTee  ;  and  a  few  still  employ  the  term  "  Indo- 
Gennanic,"  which  seems  to  saTOur  of  national  prepOBHesBion, 
noce  no  good  reason  can  be  given  why,  among  the  western 
bnncheB,  the  Germanic  shonld  be  singled  out  for  Yepresenta- 
tioii  in  the  general  title  of  the  family. 

The  languogee  of  this  whole  family  eustain  to  one  another 
1  relation  which  is  the  some  in  kind  with  that  subsisting 
between  the  variouB  Qermanic  dialects,  and  differs  £rom  it 
only  in  degree.  That  the  signs  of  their  relationship  escape 
tbe  notice  of  a  superficial  obeerrer — ^that  the  school-boy,  or 
even  the  college-«tadeat,  when  toiling  orer  his  Greek  and 
Latin  tasks,  does  not  suspect,  and  might  be  hard  to  per- 
(lude,  that  the  classical  languages  and  his  mother-tongue 
ire  but  modified  forms  of  the  same  original,  is  evidently  no 
gronnd  for  discrediting  the  fact.  The  uninstructed  English 
ipeaker,  as  we  have  seen,  finds  even  the  nearly  kindred 
German  as  stnuige  and  unintelligible  as  the  Turkish :  both 
ve  to  bim  in  equal  degree,  as  he  says,  "all  Suteh,"  or  "all 
Greek  ; "  and  yet,, a  little  learning  enables  him  to  find  half 
ki*  native  Tocabulary,  in  a  somewhat  changed  but  stilt  plainly 
recognisable  form,  in  the  Gorman  dictionary.  A  higher  de- 
gree of  instruction  is  required,  in  order  to  the  discovery  and 
■ppreciation  of  that  evidence  which  proves  the  remoter  rela- 
tjoD^pofthe  Indo-European  tongues;  a  wider  comparison,  a 
more  skilled  and  penetrating  analysis,  must  be  applied ;  hut, 
by  its  application,  the  conclusion  is  reached  just  as  directly 
and  surely  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other.  The  inquirer 
fully  convincea  himself  that  the  correspondences  in  their 
nutterial  and  structure  are  too  numerous,  and  of  too  iutimato 
a  character,  to  be  explained  with  any  plausibilify  by  the 
■uppositian  of  accidental  coincidence,  or  of  mutual  borrowing 
or  imitation ;  that  they  can  only  be  the  consequence  of  a 
common  linguistic  tradition. 

Any  complete  or  detailed  exhibition  of  the  evidence  which 
■hows  the  origin^  unity  of  the  languages  claimed  to  consti- 
tute the  Indo-European  family  is,  of  course,  utterly  im- 
possible  wilhio  the  necessary  limits  of  these  lectures ;  but  it 
is  altogether  desirable  that  we  should  direct  our  attention  to 
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at  lent  a  ftw  BunplM  of  the  correapondencea  &om  which  m 
importuit  &  tmth  ia  derived.  It  will  be  allowable  to  do  thii 
the  more  aucciacUy,  inaamucli  as  the  brath  la  one  aaw  to 
well  establiahed  and  ao  generally  received,  and  of  whioh  the 
proof  ia  already  femiliar  to  bo  many.  We  may  fairly  clum, 
indeed,  that  it  is  denied  only  by  those  who  are  ignorant  of 
the  &cts  and  methods  of  lingniatic  reasoning,  or  whose  judg- 
ments wo  blinded  by  preconceived  opinion. 

I  shall  not  strive  after  originalit;  in  my  selection  ol 
the  GOTTespoodencea  which  illustrate  the  common  origin 
of  the  In(h»-Enropeao  tongues,  but  shall  follow  the  course 
already  many  titnea  trodden  by  others.  This  is  one  which 
is  marked  out  by  the  circumstancea  of  the  case.  It  would 
be  extremely  easy,  chooaing  out  any  two  &om  among  the 
languagee  which  vre  vish  to  compare — as  the  Latin  and 
Greek,  the  Greek  and  Sanskrit,  the  Latin  teai  Bnssiui, 
the  lathuauian  and  German  —  to  draw  ap  long  lists  of 
words  common  to  both,  out  of  every  part  of  their  respeetiTS 
vocabularies ;  eapecially,  if  we  were  to  take  the  time  and 
paina  to  enter  into  a  ^acussion  of  the  laws  governing  their 
phonetic  variations,  and  ao  to  point  out  their  obscure  ai 
well  as  their  more  obvious  correepondences :  and  we  migttt 
thus  aatisfactorily  prove  them  all  related,  by  proving  each 
one  related  with  each  of  the  rest  in  succession.  When, 
however,  we  seek  for  words  which  are  clearly  and  palpohly 
identical  in  all  or  nearly  all  the  branches  of  the  family,  we 
have  to  resort  to  certain  special  claases,  as  the  numeral!  and 
the  pronouns.  The  reason  of  this  it  is  not  difBcult  to  poiat 
out  For  a  large  portion  of  the  objects,  acts,  and  states,  of 
the  names  for  which  our  languages  are  composed,  it  is  com- 
paratively easy  to  find  new  designations :  they  offer  numer- 
ooa  salient  points  for  the  names-giving  faculty  to  seixe  open ; 
the  characteristic  qualities,  the  analogies  witii  other  thingi, 
which  suggest  and  call  forth  synonymous  or  nearly  synonym- 
ous titlea,  are  many.  Hence  a  language  may  originate  a 
variety  of  appellations  for  the  some  thing — as,  for  korie,  we 
have  also  tJie  abnoet  equivalent  names  tteed,  rtag,  eourter, 
racer  ;  and  furt^r,  for  the  different  kinds  and  conditioni  of 
the  same  animal,  the  names  tiallum,  rnofe,  ael^nff,JiBg,  f^i 
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fuiy,  and  otiien— and,  in  tbe  breaking  up  of  the  languid 
into  di^scti,  one  of  theee  eyaonymouB  appell&tions  is  liable 
to  become  the  prevailing  one  in  ono  dialect,  another  in 
mother,  to  tiie  neglect  and  Iobs  of  all  but  the  one  selected. 
Or,  anew  nnune  ia  starts  in  a  single  dialect,  wine  currency 
tlieie,  and  crowds  oat  of  use  it«  predecesBorB.  The  GTerman, 
for  iiutance,  has,  indeed,  our  word  horte,  in  the  fonn  nwa 
(earlier  kroa),  but  employe  it  more  mrely,  preferring  to  use 
imteAd  gfisrd,  a  word  of  which  wo  know  nothing.  The 
modem  Bomanic  tongues,  too,  say  in  the  same  sense  eaballa, 
duv«l,  etc.,  wordfi  coming  from  the  Latin  eaballiu,  '  nag,' 
ud  they  hare  lost  almost  altogether  the  more  usual  and 
dignified  liatin  term  epuu.  Thus,  further,  the  modem 
^Qch  namo  for  '  shoemaker '  ia  cordonnier,  literaUy  '  worker 
in  Cordovan  leather ; '  for  '  cheese,'  fromage,  properly 
'pressed  into  a  form,  moulded;'  for  ' liver,' ,^)m,  originally 
'  cooked  with  figs ' — that  &uit  having  bien,  as  it  seems,  at  a 
certain  period,  the  favourite  garnish  lor  dishes  of  liver: 
wliile  the  Latin  appellations  of  these  thaee  objects  have  gone 
ontof  oae  and  out  of  memory.  But  for  the  numerals  uid 
pronouna  onr  languages  have  never  shown  any  disposition  to 
<nate  a  synonymy ;  it  was,  as  ve  may  truly  aay,  no  easy  task 
for  the  linguistic  faculty  to  arrive  at  a  suitable  sign  for  the 
ideas  they  convey  j  and,  when  the  sign  was  once  found,  it 
maintained  itself  thenceforth  in  use  eyerywhero,  without 
danger  of  replacement  by  any  other,  of  lat^r  coinage.  Hence 
all  tiie  Indo-Boropean  nations,  however  wdely  they  may  be 
Hpant«d,  and  however  discordant  in  mannera  and  civiliza- 
tion, count  with  the  same  words,  and  use  the  same  personal 
pronoons  in  individual  address — ^the  same,  with  the  excep- 
tion, of  coijrse,  of  the  changes  which  phonetic  corruption  has 
wrought  apon  their  forms. 

For  reasons  not  bo  easily  explainable,  the  Indo-Enrope&n 
languages  show  a  hardly  leas  noteworthy  general  accordance 
inieg»rd  to  the  terms  by  which,  within  the  historical  period, 
or  down  even  to  the  present  time,  they  indicate  the  degrees 
of  near  relationship,  such  Oii  father,  mother,  daughter,  brother, 
litter.  Formed,  as  these  words  were,  in  the  earliest  period 
of  historr  of  the  common  mother-tongue,  they  have  in  nearly 
18  • 
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sll  its  biwiches  escaped  being  anpersedcd  by  expreamoiis  of 
later  ^rowtb,  idthoagh  there  is  hardly  one  of  them  which 
does  not  hero  snd  there  exhibit  &  tnodem  aubatitute. 

The  fotlowing  table  will  set  forth,  it  is  believed,  in  a  piun 
and  apprefaenaible  manner  some  of  the  coirespoudencsB  of 
which  we  hare  been  speaking.  For  the  aake  of  pUcing 
their  T^ne  in  a  clearer  light,  I  add  ander  each  word  its 
eqaivalenta  in  three  of  the  languages — namely  Arabic, 
Turkish,  and  Hungariao — which,  though  neighbours  of  the 
Indo-European  tongues,  or  enveloped  by  them,  are  of  wholly 
different  kindred. 
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1  have  selected,  of  course,  for  indusioB  in  this  table, 
those  words  of  the  several  classes  represented  which  exhibit 
most  clearly  their  actual  unity  of  descent :  in  othea,  it  would 
require  some  detailed  discussion  of  phonetic  relations  to 
make  the  same  unity  appear.  Thus,  the  Sanskrit  ^an«>i,  the 
Qreek  pente,  the  Latin  qinngue,  wid  the  Ghtthic  _fimf,  ail 
meaning  '  five,'  are  as  demonstrably  the  later  metamorphoses 
of  a  single  original  word  as  are  the  varying  forms  of  the 
primitive  tri, '  three,'  given  above :  each  of  their  phonetic 
changes  being  supported  by  numerous  analogies  in  tbo 
respective  languages.  The  whole  scheme  of  numeral  and 
pronominal  forms  and  of  torms  of  relationship  is  substintially 
one  and  the  same  in  all  the  tongues  ranked  as  ludo-Eu- 
ropean. 

These  facts,  of  themselves,  would  go  for  toward  proving 
the  original  unity  of  the  languages  in  question.     To  look 
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upon  correepondeDces  like  thoBe  here  given  se  the  result  of 
Kcident  is  wholly  preposterous :  no  sane  man  would  think 
of  laeribing  them  to  such  a  cause.  Nor  is  the  hypothesis  of 
>  lutund  and  inherent  bond  betiFoen  the  sound  and  the 
Kose,  which  would  prompt  language -makers  in  different 
puts  of  the  earth  to  assign,  independently  of  one  another, 
these  names  to  these  conceptions,  at  all  more  admissible. 
The  eiistonce  of  a  natural  bond  could  be  claimed  with  oron 
tiie  slightest  seiablance  of  plausibility  only  in  the  case  of  the 
prODOune  and  the  words  for  '  father '  and  '  mother ; '  and 
there,  too,  the  claim  could  be  readily  disposed  of — if,  indeed, 
it  be  not  already  Hufilciently  refuted  by  the  words  from  stranger 
toDguee  which  arc  cited  in  the  table.  Mutual  borrowing,  too, 
tnasfer  &om  one  tongue  to  another,  would  be  equally  far 
from  furnishing  an  acceptable  explanation.  Were  we  dealing 
with  two  or  three  neighbouring  dialects  alone,  the  suggestion 
of  such  a  borrowing  would  not  be  so  palpably  futile  as 
in  the  case  in  band,  where  the  &ct8  to  be  explained  are 
foimd  in  so  many  tongues,  covering  a  territory  which  stretches 
from  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges  to  the  shores  of  tbo  Atlantic. 
Amodified  form  of  the  hypothesis  of  mutual  borrowing  is  put 
fifth  by  some  who  are  indisposed  to  admit  the  essential  one- 
ness of  Indo-European  speech.  Some  tribe  or  race,  tbey 
say,  of  higher  endowments  and  culture,  has  leavened  with  ite 
nuteriil  and  usages  the  tongues  of  all  these  scattered  poodles, 
engrafliiig  upon  their  original  diversity  an  element  of  agree- 
ment and  unity.  But  this  theory  is  just  as  untenable  se  the 
others  wbich  we  havff  been  reviewing.  Instances  of  mixture 
of  tanguflgefl — resulting  either  from  the  transmission  of  a 
hi^r  and  more  favoured  culture,  or  from  a  somewhat  equal 
and  intimate  mingling  of  races,  or  from  both  together — have 
happened  during  the  historieal  period  in  sufficient  numbers 
to  ^ow  the  linguistic  student  to  see  plainly  what  are  its 
effects  upon  language,  and  that  they  are  very  different 
from  those  which  make  the  identity  of  Indo-European  lan- 
guage. The  introduction  of  culture  and  knowledge,  of  art  and 
science,  may  bring  in  a  vocabulary  of  expreBsions  for  the  know- 
ledge communicated,  the  conceptions  taught  or  prompted ;  but 
it  cannot  touch  the  most  intimate  fund  of  speech,  the  words 
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ngnificant  of  those  ideas  without  whose  deeignfttioii  no 
spoken  toi^e  would  be  worthy  of  the  name.  If  we  could 
possibly  suppose  that  the  rude  ancestors  of  the  Indo-Ea- 
ropean  nations,  more  brutish  than  the  Africans  and  Poljoe- 
siauB  of  the  present  day,  were  unable  to  coant  their  fingers  cren 
until  taught  by  some  misBioonry  tribe  which  went  from  one 
to  the  other,  scattering  these  first  mdimenta  of  mathematiad 
knowledge,  we  might  attribute  to  its  influence  the  close 
correspondence  of  the  Indo-European  nnmeral  syBtems ;  but 
then  we  shonld  have  farther  to  assume  that  the  same  teachers 
inatmctod  them  how  to  address  one  another  with  Zand  tJiim, 
and  how  to  name  the  members  of  their  awn  families :  and 
who  will  think  of  maintaining  such  an  absurdity  F  All  the 
preponderating  influence  of  the  Sanskrit-speaking  tribes  ot 
northern  India  over  the  ruder  population  of  the  Dekhan,  to 
which  they  gave  religion,  philosophy,  and  polity,  has  only 
resulted  in  filling  the  tongues  of  the  south  with  learned 
Sanskrit,  much  as  our  own  English  is  filled  with  leaxned 
Latin  and  Greek/^  Even  that  coalescence  of  nearly  equal 
populations,  languages,  and  cultures  out  of  which  has  grown 
flie  tongue  we  speak,  has,  as  was  pointed  out  in  the  fourth 
of  these  lectures,  left  the  language  of  common  life  among 
ns — the  nucleus  of  a  vocabulary  which  the  child  first  learns, 
and  every  English  speaker  uses  every  day,  almost  every 
hour — still  overwhelmingly  Saxon  t'the  English  is  Germanic 
in  its  fundamental  structure,  though  built  higher  and  de- 
corated in  every  part  with  Romanic  material.  So  is  it  also 
with  the  Persian,  in  its  relation  to  the  Arabic,  of  whose 
material  its  more  learned  and  artificial  styles  are  in  great 
part  made  up  ;  so  with  the  Turkish,  of  which  the  same  thing 
is  true  with  regard  to  the  Persian  and  Arabic.  But  most  of 
all  do  these  cases  of  the  mingling  of  different  tongues  in  one 
language,  ani  every  other  known  case  of  a  like  character, 
show  that  the  grammatical  system,  the  apparatus  of  inflection 
and  word-making,  the  means  by  which  vocables,  such  as  they 
stand  in  their  order  in  the  dictionary,  are  taken  out  and 
woven  together  into  connected  discourse,  resists  longest  and 
most  obstinately  any  trace  of  intermixture,  the  intrusion  of 
foreign  elements  and  foreign  habits.    However  many  French 
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Dotuu  and  verbs  were  adioitted  to  full  dtUensMp  is  Eogliah 
speech,  they  all  had  to  give  up  ia  this  respect  their  former 
utiooftlity:  every  one  of  them  was  declined  or  conjugated 
ttler  G^nnuiic  models.  Such  a  thing  as  a  ianguoige  with  a 
mixed  gmiunaticid  apparatus  has  never  come  under  the 
cogniunce  of '  linguistic  atudentfi :  it  would  be  to  them  a 
nMiutrosity ;  it  aeoms  an  imposaibility.  Ifow  the  Indo* 
European  languages  are  full  of  the  plainest  and  most  un- 
equiTocal  correqiondences  of  grammatical  atnicture;  they 
■how  abundant  traces  of  a  common  system  of  word-formation, 
of  declension,  of  conjugation,  however  disgniaed  by  the  cor- 
niptioiiB  and  overlaid  by  the  new  developments  of  a  later  time: 
ad  these  traces  are,  above  all  othera,  the  most  irrefutable 
eridences  of  the  aabstantial  unity  of  their  linguistic  taulition. 
Ve  will  notice  but  a  aingle  spedmea  ofthig  ^nd  of  evidenoea, 
the  most  striking  one,  perhaps,  which  Indo-European  gram- 
mar has  to  exhibit.  Thia  is  the  ordinary  deolfflinoTi  of  the 
verb,  in  its  three  persona  singular  and  plnraL  In  drawing 
ont  the  corapariaon,  we  cannot  start,  as  beibre,  from  the 
Boglish,  because,  aa  has  been  shown  in  a  previous  lecture 
(the  third),  the  English  haa  lost  its  ancient  apparatus  of 
penonal  endings :  we  must  represent  the  whole  Clermanie 
branch  by  ita  oldest  member,  the  Mceso-Ootfaic  The  table 
ii  ai  follows :  * 


asu 


Fundamental  and  &r-reaching  aa  are  the  correspondencea, 

■  Owing  to  the  diScnltj  of  finding  a  lingla  Tsrb  which  ihall  preaent  the 
ndu^  in  all  the  different  UnguM,  the  rerb  te  /urn  hu  been  selected,  and 

E'  en  a  ftdl  in  the  two  lininagfa  in  which  it  occun,  the  teimiiuitiDiu  alona 
Bg  cbewben  wriltm.  Tbeiw  are  not  in  all  ca»i  the  moet  omal  ending! 
tt  cDnjuntioD,  but  inch  u  an  found  in  rerbe, 
pnietred  more  futhfoUj  Iheir  primitiTe  ronni. 
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of  material  imd  of  fonn,  which  have  thna  been  brongbt  for- 
ward,  it  is  not  necena^  that  we  iiuiBt  npon  tiieir  eompetemcy, 
alone  and  unuded,  to  prove  the  Indo-European  liuiguageB 
only  later  dialectic  fonoB  of  a  nngle  original  tongue.  Their 
convincing  force  lies  in  the  lact  that  they  ue  selected  in- 
Btaucea,  examplea  chofien  fix»m  among  a  host  of  othera,  which 
abound  in  ereiy  part  of  the  grammar  and  Tocabnlaiy  of  all 
the  languages  in  qneation,  now  bo  plain  aa  to  strike  the  eye 
of  even  the  hasty  student,  now  so  hidden  under  later  peculiar 
growth  as  to  be  only  with  difficnliy  traceable  by  the  acate 
and  practised  linguistic  analyst.  He  who  would  know  them 
better  may  find  them  in  such  works  as  the  ComparatiTO 
Qramman  of  Bopp  and  Schleicher  and  the  6reek  Etymolo- 
gies of  Curtiua.  An  impartial  examination  of  them  must 
peniuade  even  the  most  sceptical  that  those  tongues  exhibit 
reeemblances  which  can  be  accounted  for  only  on  the  euppo- 
aition  of  a  prevuling  identity  of  linguistic  tradition,  Buch  as 
belongs  to  the  common  desceudants  of  one  and  the  same 
mother-tongue.  On  the  other  hand,  all  their  differences, 
great  and  widely  sundering  as  these  confessedly  are,  can  be 
fiilly  explained  by  the  prolonged  operation  of  the  same  caueea 
which  have  broken  up  the  Latin  into  Ihe  modem  Komanic 
dialects,  or  the  original  0-ermanic  tongue  into  its  varioua 
existing  forms,  and  which  have  converted  the  Anglo-Saxon  of 
a  thousand  years  ago  into  our  present  English.  Besides  its 
natural  divergent  growth,  the  original  Indo-European  tongue 
has  doubtless  been  in  some  degree  diversified  by  intermixture 
here  and  there  with  languages  of  other  descent ;  but  there  is 
no  reason  for  believing  that  this  has  been  an  element  of  any 
considerable  importance  in  its  history  of  development  At 
some  period,  then,  in  the  past,  and  in  some  limited  region  of 
Europe  or  Asia,  lived  a  tribe  from  whose  imperfect  dialect 
have  descended  all  those  rich  and  cultivated  tongues  now 
spokes  and  vvritten  by  the  teeming  millions  of  Europe  and 
of  some  of  the  fairest  parts  of  Asia. 

To  know  when  and  where  this  tribe  lived  and  formed  its 

language  is  unfortunately  beyond  our  power.     It  is,  indeed, 

I   often  assumed  and  asserted  that  the  original  Indo-European 

I   home  was  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  Iranian  plateau. 
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sear  the  Hmdn-Koh  moimtains;  but  so  definite  a  determina-  ' 
tion  posMases  not  the  aligbteet  shadow  of  authority  or  value, 
ffe  really  know  next  to  nothing  of  the  last  movements  which 
have  brought  any  branch  of  the  family  into  ita  present  place 
of  abode  ;  even  these  lie  beyond  '  the  reach  of  the  very 
boiriert  traditions  which  have  come  down  to  us.  The  day- 
light of  recorded  history  daWns  first  upon  the  eaat«mmo8t, 
the  lodo-Persian  or  Aiyan,  branch.  The  time  is  probably 
not  &r  from  two  thousand  years  before  Christ.  We  there 
ne  the  3aaskrit-epeak!ag  tribes  but  just  across  the  thresh- 
idd  of  India,  working  their  way  over  the  river-valleys  and 
isterrening  sand-phuns  of  its  north-western  province,  the 
Penjab,  tow&rd  the  great  fertile  territory,  watered  by  the 
Gioges  and  its  tributaries,  of  which  they  are  soon  to  bo- 
fome  the  masters  ;  and  we  know  that  India,  at  least,  is  not 
tlie  first  home,  but  one  of  the  latest  conquests,  of  the  family. 
The  epoch,  however,  early  as  it  appears  to  us,  is  far  from  tha 
beginning  of  Indo-European  migrations  ;  the  general  separa- 
tion of  the  branches  had  taken  pJace  long  before  :  and  who 
ibaB  say  which  of  thetn  has  wandered  widest,  in  the  search 
after  a  permanent  dwelling-place  ?  The  joint  home  of  In- 
Jians  and  Persians  was  doubtless  in  north-eastern  Iran, 
ttie  srene  of  the  oldest  Persian  religious  and  heroic  legend 
ind  tradition ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  whatever  to  prove 
that  they  were  the  aborigines  of  that  region,  and  that  all 
migration  had  been  westward  from  thence.*  Greek  history 
and  tradition  also  penetrate  a  little  way  into  the  second 
Ibouaond  years  before  Christ ;  but  the  Orceks  are  then  al- 
ready in  quiet  possession  of  that  little  peninsula,  with  the 
Dei^bouring  islands  and  Asiatic  shoreB,  whence  the  glory  of 
their  genius  afterward  irradiated  the  world ;  and,  for  aught 
that  they  are  able  to  tell  us  of  their  origin,  they  might  have 
sprung  out  of  the  ground  there — bom,  according  to  their 
oim  story,  of  the  stones  which  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha  threw 


*  Some  anUioritiei  inclioe  to  renrd  tlie  groi^phiciil  n 
Ztod-averta  (in  tbefirat  chapter  of  the  Vendidnd)  oi  indieiLtin?  the  course  of 
ibt  joist  Arran  migration  from  the  oiigiasl  fmnilj  home ;  but  Iho  ''if]™ 
■Mean  to  me  fo  wholly  baKlew,  and  eten  yrepo«lcroa«,  that  I  find  it  diffl. 
cut  to  nnderatand  how  anj  man  ibonld  Knonilj  pit  i'  (orward. 
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behind  them.  The  Latin  race  fint  sppeuv  eu  mn  inBignificaot 
handful  in  central  Italy,  crowded  by  other  commomtiea,  in 
part  of  kindred  blood;  bat  no  legend  told  ub  re^iediiig  iix 
entrance  into  the  Italian  peninanla  n  of  the  \eij  nnaUeat 
biatorical  value.  Soman  histonanB  first  bring  to  oar  know- 
ledge the  Celts  and  Germans.  The  former  are  idready  be- 
ginning to  ahiink  and  wavte  avay  vithin  their  ancient  linuta 
before  the  aggressions  of  the  surroanding  races  :  Celtic  talee 
of  the  mignitioiia  westward  which  brought  them  into  tbeir 
European  seats  are  but  lying  legends,  mere  echoes  of  their 
later  knowledge  of  the  countries  and  nations  to  the  eaet- 
ward.  Germany  is,  from  the  first,  the  home  of  the  Germans : 
they  are  a  seething  mass ;  Bouth-eastward  as  well  aa  soutb- 
westward  rove  their  restless  hordes,  disturbing  for  centoriea 
the  peaee  of  the  cifilized  world ;  they  leave  their  traces  in 
every  country  of  middle  Europe,  from  the  Volga  to  the 
Pillars  of  Hercules;  but  whence  and  when  they  came 
into  Germany,  we  ask  in  vud.  lAst  to  appear  upon  the 
historic  etage  are  the  SlavonianB,  in  nearly  their  present 
abodes :  a  lees  enterprising,  hut  a  stabboni  and  penmrtiant 
race,  whose  lately  acquired  civilisation  has  only  witbin  a 
short  time  begun  to  be  i^gressive.  Of  its  own  origin,  it  has 
nothing  at  all  to  aay. 

But  if  history  and  tradition  thus  refuse  to  aid  os  in  seardi- 
ing  for  the  Indo-EuropeaA  home,  neither  do  the  indications 
of  language  point  us  with  anything  like  definiteness  or  cer- 
tainty to  its  locality.  The  tongues  of  the  eaatenunoat 
branches,  the  Persian  and  Indian,  do,  indeed,  exhibit  the  least 
departure  from  tliat  form  of  speech  which  a  general  com- 
parison of  all  the  dialects  shows  to  have  been  the  priioitive 
one  ;  but  this  is  very  iai  from  proving  the  peoples  who  speak 
them  to  have  remained  nearest  to  their  primitive  seats. 
'  Migratiou  does  not  necessarily  lead  to  rapidity  of  linguistic 
changes,  nor  does  permanence  of  location  always  imply  per- 
sistency  of  linguistic  type.  Thus — to  refer  only  to  two  or 
three  striking  facta  among  the  languages,  of  tiiis  fiunily— Ao 
Greek  has  preserved  much  more  than  the  Armenian  of  that 
material  and  structure  which  were  of  eulieet  Indo-European 
development,  notwithstanding  the  more  oriental  position  of 
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tltt  Uter;  of  all  the  exirting  tongues  of  tiie  whole  great 
fimi^,  the  Lithgaaiim,  on  the  Baltic,  reiaini  b^  Sv  the  nuMtt 
ulique  Mpect ;  and,  among  the  Germanic  dialects,  the 
■peech  of  Iceland,  IJie  hitent  QerBianic  colony,  ia  least  varied 
from  tiieir  common  type.  Ail  tit&t  primitirenem  of  form,  in 
reject  botii  to  luign^e  and  inatitntionB,  which  duuracterizea 
UwAT^an  branch  of  the  fiunUy — and  especially  the  Indian 
memb^  of  the  branch,  in  its  oldest  period,  represented  to  na 
in  the  Vedaa — ^wonld  be  tdWy  and  BatiB&ctorily  accounted 
ti)r,vi^at  denying  tiiem  a  ]ang  history  and  wide  migration, 
by  ittaibuting  to  tliem  an  exceptionally  conBerratire  disposi- 
tion— such  a  disposition  as  so  markedly  disttnguiahes  the 
Indian  above  the  Femim  people  since  their  separation,  Tn^H-ng 
tlte  Sortaer,  in  a^astly  higher  degree  than  the  latter,  the 
model  and  Ulostration  of  earliest  Indo-Enropean  antiqui^. 

Nor,  again,  are  the  inter-connections  of  the  different 
bmehet,  so  &r  aa  yet  made  out,  of  a  nature  to  cast  much 
li^t  iqKHi  t^  history  of  their  wanderings.  That  the  eepara- 
tim  of  Indian  and  Penisn  n  latest  of  all  is,  it  is  true, 
oniTemlly  admitted.  Nearly  all  agree,  moreoTor,  in  allowing 
>  like  special  relationsliip  of  the  Greek  and  Latin,  although 
iti  compantrre  remoteneaa,  and  tiie  loss  of  intermediate 
fomu,  make  the  qnestion  one  of  decidedly  greater  doubt  and 
<li£citl^.  Beyond  this,  nothing  is  at  present  firmly  estab- 
liihed.  The  honour  of  a  later  and  closer  alliance  with  the 
Aryan  or  Indo- Persian  bruich  has  been  confidently  claimed 
&>r  the  claeeiGal  or  Greco-Latin,  for  the  Slaronic,  and  for  the 
Qemanic,  respectively.  Within  no  long  time  past,  a  Got- 
mm  acbolar  of  high  r^ik  *  has  attempted  to  lay  out  a  scheme 
of  relationship  for  all  the  branches  of  the  fiunily.  He  assumes 
that  Ae  original  stock  parted  first  into  a  northern  and  a 
MDftera  gnmd  division :  the  northern  included  what  after- 
vard  became  the  Germanic  and  the  Slavs -Lithuanic  branches, 
^  latter  of  them  dividing  yet  later  into  Slavonic  and 
Litfananic ;  the  southern  was  broken  up  first  into  an  Aryui 
■nd  a  soatfaram  European  group,  which  respectively  under- 

*  Prof«aaoT  Augmt  SchlsicbeT,  nt  Jana :  hii  ntm  nuj  be  found  dnwn 
°<n  in  Adl  in  the  prefcce  to  hia  interesting  iroik  on  tbe  Qernun  Uiig:Da^ 
UKe  DeotachB  Spradie,  Stattgut,  IBSO}, 
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went  farther  aeparation,  the  one  into  Fenian  and  Indian,  the 
other  into  Greek  and  Italo-Celtic :  while  the  Italic,  of  which 
tiie  Latin  ia  the  chief,  trad  the  Celtic,  were  the  last  to  begin 
their  independent  history,  being'  still  more  closely  related 
than  tiie  Latin  and  tite  Greek.  The  feature  of  this  arrange- 
ment which  is  most  calculated  to  repel  rather  tiian  attract 
ament  is  the  position  assigned  to  the  Celtic  langnagea. 
Few  scholars  are  ready  to  allow  that  these  tongues,  in  which 
the  original  imd  distinctive  features  of  Indo-European  speech 
are  most  of  all  hidden  under  the  manifold  effects  of  decay 
and  new  growth,  whose  Indo-European  character  was  there- 
fore the  last  of  all  to  be  rect^iced,  and  whose  separation 
,£rom  the  common  stock  has  been  generally  looked  upon  as 
the  commencement  of  its  dispersions,  are  to  be  regarded  as 
the  nearest  kindred  of  the  Latin— although  no  one  who  re- 
members how  greatly  the  rates  of  linguistic  change  vary 
among  different  peoples  and  under  different  circunutances 
will  reuture  to  pronounce  the  connection  impossible.  The 
time  has  not  yet  come  for  a  AiU  settlement  of  these  contro- 
verted points ;  the  means  of  their  solution  are,  howeTer, 
doubtless  contained  in  the  linguistic  lacte  which  lie  within  our 
reach,  and  a  more  thorough  study  and  closer  compsrison  will 
one  day  bring  them  to  bght,  and  may  perhaps  at  the  same  time 
illustrate  the  course  and  order  of  those  grand  moTements  which 
have  brought  the  various  races  of  the  family  into  their  present 
seats.  But  that  such  or  any  other  endences  will  ever  direct 
our  gase  to  the  precise  region  whence  the  movements  had 
their  first  start  is  in  the  very  highest  degree  unlikely :  and 
in  the  mean  time  it  is  better  candidly  to  confess  our  igno- 
ranee  than  to  tiy  to  hold  with  confidence  an  opinion  resting 
upon  grounds  altogether  insufficient  and  untenable.  At  any 
rate,  we  ought  fully  to  acknowledge  that  linguistic  science, 
as  such,  does  not  presume  to  decide  whether  the  Indo- 
European  home  was  in  Europe  or  in  Asia :  the  utmost  that 
she  does  is  to  set  up  certain  faint  and  general  probabititieii, 
which,  combined  with  the  natural  conditions  of  soil  and 
climate,  the  traditions  of  other  races,  and  the  direction  of 
the  grand  movements  of  population  in  later  times,  point  to 
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tbe  fiwt  rather    than  the  West   as  the  ■tarting-point  of 

If  the  question  of  place  must  thae  be  left  unsettled,  that 
of  time  is  not  leas  uncertain.  The  geologist  makes  hithuio 
but  lame  and  blundering  work  of  estabHehiag  an  absolute 
chronology  for  even  the  latest  alterations  of  the  earth-cruet ; 
■nd  die  student  of  language  ie  compelled  to  found  hisestimatee 
upon  data  not  lees  scanty  and  questionable.  The  strata  of 
hnman  speech  laid  down  in  past  ages  have  Buffered  meet 
Bveeping  and  irrestorable  denudation,  and  their  rate  of 
growth  during  oar  present  period  is  too  greatly  varying  to 
liuiush  us  any  safe  standard  of  general  application.  But  to 
let  a  date  hiwer  than  three  thousand  years  before  Christ  for 
tie  diipersion  of  the  Indo-European  family  would  doubtless 
be  sitogether  inadmissible ;  and  the  event  is  most  Uhely  to 
bre  taken  place  far  earlier.  Late  discoveries  are  showing 
HI  that  the  antiquity  of  the  htonan  race  upon  the  emth  must 
be  much  greater  than  has  been  generally  supposed.  Vistas 
of  wonderful  interest  are  opened  here,  down  which  we  can 
only  catch  glimpaea ;  but  &e  comparative  brevity  of  the 
penod  covered  by  human  reoorda  must  make  ua  modest 
■bout  claiming  tlwt  we  shall  ever  understand  much  about 
ultimate  beginnings,  the  first  origin  of  races. 

As  regards,  however,  the  grade  of  civilization  and  mode  of 
life  of  the  Indo-European  mother-tribe  before  its  separation 
into  branches,  the  study  of  langnage  is  in  condition  to  give 
nsmore  definite  and  tr&stworthy  information.  It  is  evident- 
ly within  our  power  to  restore,  to  a  certain  extent,  the 
original  rocabulaiy  of  the  tribe,  out  of  the  later  vocabularies 
of  the  different  branches.  These  are  composed  of  words  of 
erery  age,  from  the  most  recent  to  the  most  primitive.  As 
the  principal  features  of  grammatical  stmcture  were  struck 
out  before  the  diapereioD,  and  are  yet  traceable  by  the  com- 
parative philologist  amid  the  host  of  newer  formation h  which 
surronnd  them,  so  was  it  also  with  the  developed  material  of 
ipeech,  vith  the  names  for  such  objects,  and  acts,  and  pro- 
ceases,  and  products,  as  the  community  had  already  found 
'  m,  and  acquired  power,  to  express :    they  constituted 
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tbe  liuguirtic  patrimonj'  'with  vbicli  each  branch  commenced 
its  Beparate  history,  and  may  still  be  seen  among  Uis  stores 
df  more  recent  acquisition.  Any  word  which  is  foimd  in  the 
possession  of  ail  or  neuiy  all  the  branches  is,  unle«a  there  be 
special  reasons  to  the  contrary,  to  be  plausibly  regarded  as 
faATiug  formed  part  of  their  common  inberituice  from  the 
time  of  their  unity.  A.  vocabulwy  constructed  of  words 
thus  hunted  out  cui  be,  indeed,  but  an  imperfect  one,  since 
no  one  can  tell  what  proportion  of  tbe  primitive  tongue  may 
have  become  altogether  lost,  or  changed  by  phonetic  corrup- 
tion past  possibility  of  recognition,  in  the  later  directs  of  bo 
many  branch^  that  its  true  cbaracter  is  no  longer  discorer- 
able  :  but,  if  the  list  be  drawn  up  with  dne  bIuU  uid  care, 
it  may  be  depended  upon  as  &r  as  it  goes.  And  aa,  from  the 
stock  of  words  composing  any  existing  or  recorded  language, 
we  can  directly  draw  important  conclusions  respecting  the 
knowledge,  circumstances,  and  manners  of  the  people  who 
speak  it,  so  we  can  do  the  same  thing  with  the  fra^ent  of 
lodo-Buropean  speech  which  ve  sh^l  have  thns  set  up.  It 
is  obviouB,  too,  that  the  results  of  such  an  inveatigation 
must  be  more  satisfactory,  the  more  primitive  and  unlettered 
the  people  respecting  which  it  is  made,  tbe  more  exclusively 
native  in  origin  and  restricted  in  scope  their  civilization.  A 
language  like  our  own  is  an  immense  encyclopedioi,  as  it 
were,  in  which  are  laid  away  the  cognitions  and  experiences 
of  a  whole  world,  and  of  nomerous  generations ;  it  is  as  many- 
aided,  as  cosmopolitan,  as  bard  to  grasp  and  interpret  in 
detail,  as  is  our  culture ;  while  the  tongue  of  a  rude  and 
iBolated  tribe — like  the  Fuegians,  the  Fijiana,  the  Bskimos 
— would  be  a  comparatively  plain  aud  legible  portraiture  of 
its  condition  and  character. 

Some  of  tbe  vaaia  results  of  tbe  investigation  made  by 
means  of  language  into  the  primitive  atate  of  that  tribe  which 
spoke  the  mother-tongue  of  tbe  Indo-European  fiunily  have 
'  been  long  since  drawn  ont,  and  are  already  become  tbe 
commonplaces  of  ethuological  science.  1?be  subject  is  far 
from  being  yet  exhausted,  and  we  may  look  forward  to  much 
greater  coofideuce  of  conclusion  and  definiteness  of  detail, 
when  all  the  languages  of  tbe  family  shsli  have  been  more 
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durou^y  compw^  and  aa&ljzed,  and  eopecially  when  tlie 
Eftablithment  of  a  true  Bcheme  of  degrees  of  relationihip 
nnong  the  branches  shall  reduce  the  donbt  now  thrown  OTer 
ibe  primitiTenGM  of  a  term  bj  its  absence  from  the  languages 
of  lome  among  them. 

By  this  kind  of  research,  then,  it  is  found  that  the  primi* 
live  tribe  which  spoke  the  mother-tongue  of  the  Indo- 
&tropeui  &mil5  was  not  nomadic  alone,  but  had  settled 
bbitationa,  even  towns  and  fortified  places,  and  addicted 
itaelf  b  part  to  the  rearing  of  cattle,  in  part  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  e»rth.  It  possessed  our  chief  domestic  animals— the 
liDne,  the  ox,  the  sheep,  the  goat,  and  the  swine,  besides  the 
liog:  the  bear  and  the  wolf  were  foes  that  ravt^d  its  flocke ; 
tte  mosse  and  fly  were  already  its  domestic  pests.  The 
KgioD  it  inhabited  tos  a  varied  one,  not  bordering  upon  the 
'Xean.  The  season  whose  name  has  been  most  persistent  is 
(he  winter.  Barley,  and  perhaps  also  vheat,  was  raised  for 
tuoi,  and  converted  into  meal.  Mead  was  prepared  from 
'Ikiobj,  as  a  cheering  and  inebriating  drink.  The  use  of 
nrtiin  metals  was  known ;  whether  iron  was  one  of  them 
sdmita  of  question.  The  art  of  weaving  was  practised  j  wool 
ud  hemp,  and  possibly  flax,  being  the  materials  employed. 
Of  other  branches  of  domestic  industry,  little  that  is  definite 
cao  be  said ;  but  those  already  mentioned  imply  a  variety  of 
otiien  as  coordinate  or  auxiliary  to  them.  The  weapons  of 
tifTcDce  and  defence  were  those  which  are  usual  among 
primttiro  peoples,  the  sword,  spear,  bow,  and  shield.  Boats 
vers  manufactured,  and  moved  by  oars.  Of  extended  and 
fliboratfl  political  organization  no  traces  are  discoverable : 
'^  people  was  doubtless  a  congeries  of  petty  tribes,  under 
chiefs  and  leaders,  rather  than  kings,  and  with  institutions  of 
*  [atriarcbal  cast,  among  which  the  reduction  to  servitude  of 
priwnere  taken  in  war  appears  not  to  have  been  wanting. 
T^  Btnicture  and  relations  of  the  fiunily  are  more  clearly 
■^en  i  names  of  its  members,  even  to  the  second  and  third 
degrees  of  consanguinity  and  affinity,  were  already  fixed,  and 
^ere  significant  of  aflectionate  regard  and  trustful  interde- 
pendence. That  woman  was  looked  down  upon,  as  a  being 
is  capacity  and  dignity  inferior  to  man,  we  find  no  indication- 
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wkftterer.  The  art;  of  numention  was  leamed,  at  least  up  to 
&  hundred;  there  is  no  general  Indo-European  word  for 
'thousand.'  Some  of  the  stars  were  noticed  and  named: 
tike  moon  vaa  the  chief  measurer  of  time.  The  religion  was 
polytheistic,  a  worship  of  the  personified  powers  of  natm^. 
It«  rites,  whatever  they  were,  were  practised  without  the  aid 
of  a  priesthood. 

Such,  in  briefest  possible  description,  was  the  simple  people 
from  whom  appear  to  hare  descended  those  mighty  nations 
who  have  now  long  been  the  leaders  of  the  world's  ciTiliu- 
tion.  Of  their  classification,  their  importance  in  history,  and 
the  value  of  their  languages  to  linguistic  ecience,  we  shall 
treat  further  in  the  next  lecture. 
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d  llteratorei  of  the  Germanic,  SlaTonio,  Lithunnic,  Celtic, 
Bilio,  Oreak,  Iruiian,  uid  Indido  brsachcs  of  Indo-European  speech, 
latcrat  of  tbs  funil;  and  ita  study ;  historical  importance  of  the  Indo- 
Banpcan  races ;  Uieir  laaguage*  the  basis  of  linguiatio  loience. 
IMiod  of  liDgnistic  research.  Comparative  philoli^r.  Errors  of 
IJBgnistie  nwthcMl  or  Its  appIickUon. 

OuK  cooeideratioii  of  the  proceBBea  of  ItnguiBtic  growth, 
ud  of  their  effects  upon  the  condition  of  language  and  the 
riae  of  discordant  tongues,  was  brought  to  a  close  in  the 
preceding  lecture  with  s  brief  discussion  of  certain  eirone- 
0118  views  respecting  original  dialectic  variety,  and  the 
influence  exerted  upon  it  by  literary  and  grammatical  culti- 
ntion.  We  then  looked  to  see  how  and  how  far  the  princi- 
ples which  we  had  established  could  be  applied  to  explain 
ibe  teemingly  inSnite  confusion  of  tongues  now  prevailing 
apon  the  earth,  and  t«  facilitate  their  claasification  and 
reduction  to  order.  This  led  us  to  &  recognition  of  our  own 
language  as  one  of  a  group  of  nearij  related  dialects,  the 
Qermanic  group ;  and,  on  inquiring  farther,  we  found  that 
tfais  wta  itself  a  member  of  a  wider  &milj,  embracing  nearly 
»1I  the  tongues  of  Europe,  with  a  part  of  those  of  Asia,  and 
divided  into  seven  principal  brancheB  :  namely,  the  Indian, 
tbe  Iranian,  the  Q^reek,  the  Iiatin,  the  Germanic,  the 
Slavonic  (including  the  Lithuanic,  sometimes  reckoned  as  a 
Kpttrato  branch),  and  the  Celtic.  We  called  it  the  Indo- 
European  fWily.  At  some  place  and  time,  which  we  were 
obliged  to  confess  ourselves  unable  to  determine  wiHi  any 
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mm  itfwsijf  Of-st^e  rf  crcifideDre — tnrt  more  probably  in 
Skm.  moi  ppnir.i.'i  zi.'Q  >M  tiisn  ibtw  thonauid  yean  before 
Clwa — KDS  IE  1  f'CiJiiTrivii  if  crrilinlion  respecting  vbich 
zhe  nSdencir  <<f  iKrc^ftrr  forai^eii  ns  Tsliiable  hints,  Bome 
FTTiirlt  wmmic-.iT  Laa  f^ien  »  ncgle  tongue,  from  which 
ajj  ibeflp  oUfTF  *kv  af«MS^«>d.  in  accordance  wit^  the 
tauTM««j  law*  .•.:"  liiiirii^irrif  naciiion,  br  preceaaes  which  are 
All!  at^c  in  <t«tt  part  of  human  speech.  And  now,  waiv- 
ins  ic*  a  wriie  ate  qn^f^'a  wlieiber  it  may  not  be  possible 
to  nirard  ii>«  crest  Indo-fion^ieaii  family  haelf  aa  only  a 
ii>e«L:tvr  ci  a  t«^  ratUr  ^T^'ly  induding  mU  or  nearly  all  the 
laEpiarc*  <■{  ibe  bgnan  ran.  wp  hare,  in  the  present  lecture, 
to  rerow  more  in  detail  ii^  constitution,  to  note  the  period 
and  locaiiiT  of  in  ci'SJ^tueni  nKvibers,  to  glance  at  tlie  qteciol 
Uatoneal  imponance  anachini;  lo  ihetCL  and  to  the  peopka 
wbo  Fpe<^  tima.  tK>  Ki  forth  tbcir  Talne  aa  tfce  fiinda- 
mratal  mat^al  of  lin^ni^ic  sncnn*.  and  to  examine  anew 
and  more  (Tsi«Eaiif«]iv  ikr  |n^ncr«l  method  of  Hngoiatic 
rBpeawk.  aa  established  opon  tbeir  stody. 

'We  may  b(«X  rommence  our  snrver  of  tiie  Tarielies  of 
Indo-Eon^tean  spec«'h  with  our  own  brandi,  the  Oermanic. 
]ta  exuting  diaWta,  as  baa  been  already  pointed  out,  are 
divided  into  three  groupa  or  mb-bianohea :  1,  IJie  Low-Oer- 
nan,  ocmpying  iKirthem  OennanT  taoA  the  Netherianda, 
with  tbeir  colony  Britain,  and  witii  the  umneroUB  aud 
widely-anttered  modem  colonice  of  Britain ;  2,  the  Higli- 
Geraian,  in  c«ntni  and  aoutbcm  Gennaiy  ;  3,  the  Scandtna- 
Tian,  in  I>enniark,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Iceland-  Of  the 
Low-Oerman  group,  the  Enghsh  ia  by  &r  the  moat  important 
member ;  its  ercntfiil  history,  illustrated  at  eroTy  stop  by 
Talnable  literary  documcnta,  we  trace  back,  through  Uiddle 
Englirii  (A.i>.  1350-1550),  Old  Bngliah  (^d.  1250-1850),  and 
Scmi-Saxon  (aj>.  1150-1250),  to  the  Anglo-Saxon,  wbich 
reaches  into  the  aeventh  century  of  our  era,  poasessitig  an  auti- 
qnity  exceeded  by  only  one  otiier  0«rtnanic  direct.  Its 
earliest  monumenta,  in  their  style  and  metre,  and  at  least  one 
of  them,  the  Beowulf,  in  subject  and  substance  also,  carry  ua 
back  to  the  pre-Ctiristlan  period  of  Germanic  history.  We 
cannot  delay  here  to  enter  into  any  detailed  oxaminatioii 
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of  tits  cli&nwter  and  changes  of  English  speech,  mteresiang 
.  ud  iiutructire  u  such  a  toek  would  be ;  save  so  &r  as  they 
hire  been  latA  may  hereafter  be  brought  in  bj  way  of  ilhis- 
tntiiHi  of  general  linguietie  laws,  they  moat  be  lefb  to  more 
ipecial  treatiaeB.* 

Next  of  kin  with  the  Anglo-Saxon,  or  oldest  form  of  £ag- 
M,  are  the  ancient  Frisian,  of  the  northern  sea^oosBt  of 
Qeimany,  which  had,  in  the  fourteenth  century  and  later, 
t  Kterature  of  it«  own,  of  juridical  content,  composed  in 
in  idiom  of  form  little  less  antii^ue  than  Old  High-German, 
sotritJutaading  ita  cotoparatively  modem  date — and  the 
Old  Saxon,  tlie  principal  language  of  nori;hem  Glermany  be- 
tirew  the  Bihine  and  the  Elbe,  represented  to  us  by  but 
t  lingle  work,  the  SeUanil  or  '  SaTior,'  a  poetical  Itfe  of 
Chmt,  probably  of  the  ninth  century.  Both  Saxon  and 
Friiiaii  hare  been  almost  wholly  crowded  out  of  cultivated 
lue  ID  modem  times,  aa  was  explained  in  a  former  lecture 
(ne  p.  XGi),  by  the  overpowering  influence  of  the  High 
Qemum,  and  tjieir  domain  has  also  been  encroached  upon  by 
other  dialects  of  the  same  kindred,  bo  that  they  Burrive 
it  present  only  aa  iuaignificant  popular  patoi».  Nothing  but 
t^  political  independence  of  Holland  haa  saved  it«  peculiaF 
^eeck  &om  the  same  fate :  tiie  literary  cultivation  of  the 
Netherlandish  or  Dutch  can  be  traced  back  to  the  thirteenth 
nntury,  although  dating  chiefly  from  the  sixteenth,  the  era 
of  tLe  country's  terrible  struggle  agunat  the  political  tyranny 
of  Spain,  The  Flemish,  the  closely  allied  idiom  of  flanders, 
W  its  own  separate  records,  of  about  tite  same  antiquity, 
but  is  now  nearly  extinct. 

Tbe  history  of  High-Gennon  speech  waa  succinctly 
sketched  in  connection  with  our  inquiries  into  the  rise  and 
eiteneion  of  literary  dialects.  It  lalle  into  three  periods. 
Tbe  first  period  is  that  of  the  Old  High-Glerman  (Allhoeh- 
ieuttelii),  from  the  eighth  to  the  twelfth  century  ;  its  monu- 
meata  are  tolerably  ahnnduit,  but,  with  trifling  exceptions,  of 
Christian  origin  and  religious  content :  they  represent  three 

*  See  th«  wwki  of  Mirah,  Craik.  and  otbfn  ;  uid  eapecisllj',  for  adctrand 
aedwt  fiew  of  the  hitlor^  and  cininectiinu  of  English  ipewh,  witheniD' 
nutud  insljM*  Kiid  illustratira  ipedmaaa,  the  work  of  Profeaeor  HlidU;i 
ibrtif  ones  referred  to,  on  p;  SI. 
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principal  sub-dialects,  tiie  Fmnkisb,  the  Alemannic  and 
Sw&bian,  and  the  Bavarian  and  AuBtma.  The  aocoad 
period,  that  of  the  Kiddie  High-German  {Mittelkochdeuttek), 
covers  about  four  centurios,  beginning  with  the  twelfth  eai 
'ending  with  the  fifteenth  ;  its  ruling  dialect  is  the  Swabian ; 
and  itB  rich  literature  hands  down  to  us  valuable  productioiu 
of  the  poetical  fancy  of  the  times,  in  the  lyric  verses  of  the 
Minnesingers,  and  precious  memoriiUs  of  uicient  Oemum 
national  tradition,  in  the  heroic  legends  {Heldmua^en).  Hie 
fbretnost  work  of  the  latter  class,  the  Iiay  of  the  Kibelungen 
(NiheUingeitUed),  is  one  of  the  noblest  epics  which  any  conn- 
try  has  produced,  in  any  age  of  the  world.  Of  the  langnage 
and  literature  of  the  New  High-Qermmi  period,  from  early 
in  the  sixteenth  century  to  our  own  times — the  "  Gemum  " 
language  and  literature,  as  wo  arc  accustomed  to  call  it — 
there  is  no  need  that  I  speak  more  particularly. 

The  third  subdivision  of  the  Germanic  branch  is  the 
Scandinavian.  Its  earliest  monuments  come  to  us  from  Ice- 
land, that  far-off  and  inhospitable  island  of  volcanoes,  boiliiig 
springs,  find  ice-fields,  which,  settled  in  the  ninth  century  by 
refugees  from  Norway,  long  continued  a  free  colony,  a  home 
of  literary  culture  and  legendary  song.  Christianity,  more 
tolerant  there  than  elsewhere  on  Germanic  soil,  did  not  sveep 
from  eristence  the  records  of  ancient  religion  and  custama. 
The  two  Eddas,  gathered  or  preserved  to  us  from  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries,  arc,  in  virtue  of  their  tone  and 
content,  by  far  the  most  primitive  works  in  the  whole  circle 
of  the  Germanic  literatures,  documents  of  priceless  value  for 
the  antiquily  of  the  Genoanic  race.  Their  language  also, 
though  of  BO  much  more  recent  date  than  the  oldest  Angli>- 
Sason  and  High-German,  is  not  exceeded  by  either  in  respect 
to  the  primitiveness  of  its  phonetic  and  grammatdcal  form. 
Nor  has  it  greatly  changed  during  the  six  or  seven  centuries 
which  have  elapsed  since  the  compUation  of  the  Eddaa.  The 
modem  Icelandic  is  still,  among  all  the  existing  Gennaaic 
tongues,  the  one  that  has  preserved  and  possesses  the  most 
of  that  original  structure  which  once  belonged  to  them  sll 
alike.  Three  other  dialects,  the  Norwegian,  the  Swedish, 
and  the  Banish,  constitute  along  witii  it  the  ScandinsTian 
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RTonp,  and  axe  languages  of  literary  culture.  Tbey  are  not 
direct  deocead&nta  of  the  "OldNoree"  tongue,  as  the  ancient 
Iceliodic  ii  asually  called :  the  Norwegian  cornea  nearegt  to 
being  go ;  the  others  represent  more  ancient  dialectic  divi- 
■ionB  of  Scandioftnan  speech. 

How  many  other  Germanic  hranchea,  originally  coordinate 
with  the  three  we  have  described,  once  had  existence,  but 
have  become  extinct  in  later  times,  by  the  extinction  of  the 
eonuDonitieB  irho  spoke  them,  we  have  not,  nor  shall  we  OTer 
tuiTB,  any  means  of  knowing.  But  of  one  such,  at  least, 
moit  precious  renutina  have  escaped  the  general  deatruction 
of  Qiv  nationality  to  which  it  belongedl  One  portion  of 
the  western  division  of  the  great  and  iamous  GolJiic  nation 
troned  the  lower  Danube,  some  time  in  the  early  part  of  the 
fourth  century,  and  settled  in  the  £oman  province  of  Mceaia, 
u  subjects  of  the  empire  and  as  Christiana.  For  them, 
their  bishop  and  leader,  TJllilas,  later  in  the  same  century, 
made  a  translation  into  their  own  vernacular  of  nearly  the 
wbole  Bible,  writing  it  in  tax  alphabet  of  hia  own  devising, 
founded  on  the  Greek.  Five  hundred  years  afterward,  the 
Gothic  was  everywhere  an  extinct  tongue  ;  but  considerable 
portiona  of  the  Gothic  Scriptures — namely,  a  part  of  th^ 
Qo^is,  Paul's  epistles  nearly  complete,  and  fragments  of 
tte  Old  Testament — are  happily  still  preserved,  in  a  single 
tnauoKript  of  the  fifth  century,  now  at  Upsala,  in  Sweden. 
Sointy  as  these  relics  may  be,  they  are  of  inestimable  value 
in  illnstrating  the  history  of  the  whole  Germanic  branch  of 
Indo-Eorapean  language,  and  bridging  over  the  distance 
vhich  aepuatea  it  from  the  other  branchee.  For,  as  in  time, 
w  still  more  notably  in  material  and  structure,  their  idiom 
it  much  the  moat  ancient  of  all  the  varied  forma  of  Germanic 
ipeoch  :  it  is  not,  indeed,  the  mother  of  the  rest,  nor  of  any 
among  them ;  but  it  is  their  eldeat  aiater,  and  fully  entitled 
tn  claim  the  place  of  head  of  their  family. 

The  Slavonian  branch — ^to  which,  on  account  of  its  local 
vicinity,  as  well  as  its  probable  nearer  relationship,  to  the 
Germanic,  we  next  turn  our  attention — need  not  occupy  us 
bog.  It  is  of  much  less  interest  to  ua,  because  of  ita  greater 
mmoteneaa  from  our  race  and  from  our  knowledge,  its  inferior 
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lustorical  importaoce  and  Uteraiy  vtiuo,  and  ita  more  modem 
appeannce.*  The  oldest  of  fts  dialects  in  date,  and,  in  neartf 
all  reapecta,  the  most  pFimiti*e  in  form,  is  the  langn^|e  of 
the  ancient  Bulgariana,  into  Trhich  their  apoetle  Cynl  Uiat- 
lated  the  ScFiptnreB,  now  just  about  a  thousand  yean  ttga 
It  is  a  cnriana  coincidence  that  our  knowledge  of  both  Ger- 
manic and  Slavonic  speech  thus  begins,  like  that  of  manj  i 
rude  and  hitherto  unlettered  dialect  in  the  Imula  of  miraioii- 
aries  at  the  present  da;^,  with  a  Bible  verston,  and  at  nearly 
the  same  geographical  locality  ^  the  kingdom  of  theBulgariaoi 
having  followed  that  of  the  Gotha  on  the  southern  bank  of 
the  lower  Danube.  But  this  ancient  idiom — &om  wtuch  the 
modem  Bulgarian  differs  greatly,  having  changed  with 
unuBoal  rapidity  in  the  interval — is  more  commonly  called  the 
Old  Slavonic,  or  the  Church  Slaric,  having  been  adopted  by 
a  large  part  of  the  Slavonian  races  as  their  sacred  langu^, 
and  being  still  employed  as  such,  within  the  ecclesiBsticd 
limits  of  the  Greek  Church.  It  belongs  to  what  is  known  u 
the  south-eastern  section  of  the  Slavonic  branch.  Byfitrthe 
most  important  of  the  other  languages  in  the  same  section  ii 
the  Russian,  in  its  two  divisions,  the  Suasiaii  proper  and  the 
Little-Bussian,  or  Buthenian.  The  fiussiui  is  in  onr  day  a 
literary  language  of  considerable  importance ;  its  forms  are 
traceable,  in  scanty  documents,  back  into  the  eleventh  century. 
In  its  cultivated  development,  it  has  been  strongly  influenced 
by  the  Church  Slavonic.  The  soutfa-eaBtem  section  further 
includes  the  Servian,  with  its  closely  related  dialect,  the 
Kroatian,  and  the  Slovenian  of  Carinthia  and  Styrit. 
Specimens  of  these  tongues  are  aa  old  as  the  tenth,  or  even 
the  ninth,  century.  The  Servian  has  an  interesting  modem 
uteratnre  of  popular  songs. 

To  the  other  section,  the  western,  belong  the  Polish,  the 
Bohemian  with  the  related  Moravitm  and  Slovakiaa,  the 
upper  and  lower  Sorbian,  and  the  Folabian,  on  the  Elbe.  Of 
those,  the  Bohemian  is  the  oldest,  having  monumenta  probably 
of  the  tenth  century.     Polish  literature  begins  in  the  four- 

"In  sketchinjt  the  relations  of  tho  SluTonio  Unmsges,  I  follow  Hie 
■ulhontj  of  ProfflMOT  Aopiit  Sehleicher,  in  the  Beitran  inr  V«ntWi*o*" 
Spttcbfanicbung,  voL  i^  p.  I  <cf . 
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tMnth  cantor;,  since,  dovn  to  that  tune,  the  cultivated  of 
the  Bktion  had  written  wholly  in  Latin.  The  others  can 
■!ii>w  nothing  older  than  the  uzteenth  century,  and  are  of 
little  consequence  in  my  aspect. 

Tha  Lithuanic  or  Lettic  group  of  dialects  is  aometimea 
traUed  as  a  subdivisiou  of  the  Slavonic,  and  Bometimes — per* 
tupa  vith  better  reason — as  a  separate  branch,  coordinate 
with  the  other,  although  very  closely  related  to  it.  It  is  of 
Tery  ^ht  hiatorical  or  literary  importance :  its  interest  liea 
cMefly  in  the  fact  that,  under  the  operation  of  causes  in  its 
hi)lurf  which  are  yet  unexplained  and  probably  unozplain- 
■ble,  it  has  preserved  many  of  the  original  forms  of  Indo* 
Etuopean  speech  in  a  more  uncorrupted  condition  thui  any 
other  known  dialect  of  the  whote  ftmily  which  ia  not  as  much 
H  two  dwuaand  years  older.  It  is  composed  of  only  three 
dtalecta,  one  of  which,  the  Old  Prusaian,  the  original  lan- 
losBS  of  the  inhabitants  of  north-eastern  Prusaia,  has  been 
eitinet  for  two  hundred  years,  crowded  out  of  existence  by 
the  Low-Oennan,  and  leaving  behind,  as  its  only  monument, 
■  brief  catechiani.  The  other  two,  the  Lithuanian  and  the 
I^ttiah,  or  Livonian,  are  still  spoken  by  a  million  or  two  of 
fOfle  in  the  Sussian  and  Prussian  provinces  bordering  on 
the  Saltic,  bnt  seem  destined  to  give  way  helplessly  before 
the  emcroachments  of  the  German  and  Busaian,  and  to  share 
eae  day  the  fate  of  their  siflter-dialect.  The  oldest  Lithu- 
anian document  dat««  from  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tnry.  The  southern  or  High  Lii^uanian  is  of  most  antique 
form ;  the  Low  Lithuadian,  and  yet  more  notably  the  Lettish 
to  the  north,  show  a  less  remarkable  conservation  of  ancient 
material. 

The  Celtic  langnagea,  as  was  pointed  out  in  the  last  lec- 
ture, have  been  well-nigh  extinguished  by  the  ^Romanic  and 
Germanic  tongues,  and  now  only  lurk  in  the  remotest  and 
loott  inaccessible  comers  of  the  wide  territory  which  they 
once  occupied  in  Europe.  The  Scotch  Highlands,  the  wildest 
parts  of  Ireland,  the  Isle  of  Man,  the  mountains  of  Wales, 
the  rough  glens  of  Cornwall,  and  the  land  lying  nearest  to 
Cornwall  across  the  British  Channel,  the  promontory  of 
Brittuy,  are  the  only  regiona  where,  for  many  centuries 
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past,  Celtic  speech  hu  been  heard.  The  Comuh,  too,  hu 
becomo  extinct  within  the  memory  of  the  present  generatioD ; 
the  It'iA  k  rapidlj  od  ita  iny  to  the  aame  fate ;  the  Qselic 
\n]l  not  aumve  the  complete  taming  and  drilization  of  the 
Uighlanda ;  the  i^ranch  is  likely  to  crowd  out  the  jmOou  at 
the  Breton  peasant ;  and  it  ia  greatly  to  be  doubted  whether 
even  the  Welsh  people,  paaeionate  as  ia  the  attachmHit  «ith 
which  at  present  they  cling  to  their  peculiar  ^>eech,  will 
continue  always  to  refuse  the  adTantages  that  would  accme 
to  them  &om  its  rolinquiahment^  and  a  more  thorough  fusion 
with  the  greater  community  of  speakers  of  English  to  which 
they  form  an  adjunct.  There  has  nerer  been  a  hooK^eneoiu, 
independent,  and  cultivated  Celtic  state,  arable  of  protect- 
ing its  idiom  from  the  encroachment  of  other  tongues ;  and 
only  such  protection,  now  unattainable,  can,  as  it  Beems,  nve 
Celtic  speech  fVom  utter  extinction. 

There  is  no  small  difficulty  in  treating  satis&ctonly  the 
documents  which  illustrate  the  history  of  the  Celtic  lan- 
guages, owing  to  the  prevalence  of  a  peculiar  and  stronglj- 
marked  linguistic  disease,  well  known  among  philologirti  m     i 
"  Celtomania,"  which  has  been  very  apt  to  attack  studraiteof 
the  subject — especially  such  as  were  of  Celtic  extnction,  hat 
in  some  degree  foreigners  also-pleading  them  wildly  te  ex- 
aggerate tlie  a&tiquitr  and  importance  of  the  Celtic  civiliio- 
tion,  language,  and  literature.     We  have  had  Celtic  set  up     | 
as  the  most  primitive  and  uncorrupted  of  tongues,  spoken  hy 
generations  long  anterior  to  Uie  oldest  worthies  whom  history, 
sacred  or  pro&ne,  recognizes,  and  fumiahing  the  only  Bore 
foundation  to  universal  etymolt^  ;  we  have  had  ancient  in- 
scriptions and  difficult  teste,  of  the  most  diverse  origin  and 
distant  locality,  explained  out  of  Celtic  into  high-sounding    ' 
phrases,  of  true   Ossianic  ring ;  we  have  had  the  obecnre 
words  of  various  languages  traced  to  Celtic  roots,  provided 
witji  genealogies  from  an  Irish  or  Welsh  ancestor— and  much 
more  of  the  same  sort    Sober  and  unprejudiced  inqiiiiy  cnti    , 
dovm  these  claims  to  greatly  reduced,  though  still  reject-    I 
able,  dimensions. 

80  completely  were  the  G^anUsh  dialects  of  northern  It*!y, 
France,  and  Spain  wiped  out  by  the  Latin,  so  few  traces  of 
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dem  are  left  to  us,  either  in  &e  later  idionu  of  the  Latin  or 
in  &igiiien1s  of  writiiigB,  inscripiioiiB,  uid  coina,  that  it  is 
itSl  >  nutter  of  doubt  aud  qneetion  among  Celtic  §cholara  to 
Miaek  of  Ae  known  diridOBi  of  Celtic  iqteecb,  the  Oadhelic 
or  fte  Cfnric,  Hiey  belonged,  or  whether  they  did  not  con- 
(titBte  a  third  diviaioii,  eocMinate  witli  liieie.  Aside  from 
tbe  ezceedingly  scanty  and  obscure  Oallic  epignphkal  ' 
■MKnunento,  and  the  few  single  words  preoerred  in  classic 
MthoiB,  the  earlte«t  records,  both  of  Irish  and  Welsh  speech, 
m  glnsnnn,  or  intwlinear  and  nu^inal  TerBions  and  com- 
bsbIs,  written  by  Celtic  ecltolars  npon  manuscripts  which 
tbsy  were  studying,  in  old  times  when  Wales  and  Ireland, 
(specially  the  latter,  were  centres  of  a  lively  literary  and 
Chrirtiaa  activity.  Of  Hiese  glowea,  the  Irish  are  by  &r  tiie 
mott  abundant,  and  alford  a  tolerably  distinct  idea  of  what 
the  langu^e  was  at  about  the  end  of  the  eighth  century. 
^iBre  is  aieo  an  independent  literary  work,  a  life  of  Saint 
Pstrick,  which  is  supposed  to  belong  to  the  beginning  of  the 
ninA  century.  The  other  principal  Oadhelic  dialect,  the 
Scotch  Qaelic,  presents  us  a  few  songs  that  claim  to  be  of  the 
fiiteeoth  century.  The  Owiabic  poems,  which  excited  such 
•ttention  a  hundred  years  ^o,  and  whose  genuineness  and 
nine  have  been  the  subject  of  so  lively  discussion,  are  prob- 
ably built  upon  only  a  narrow  foni^tion  of  real  Oaelic 


In  the  Cymric  division,  the  Welsh  glcnses,  just  referred 
to,  are  the  oldest  monmnenta  of  definite  df^.  Though 
hardly,  if  at  all,  less  ancient  than  the  Irish,  coming  down 
from  aamewhere  between  the  eighth  and  the  tenth  centuries, 
they  are  very  much  more  scanty  in  amount,  hardly  sufficient 
to  do  more  than  disprove  the  supposed  antiquity  of  the 
esriieat  moDtiments  of  the  language  that  possess  a  proper 
literaiy  character.  For  long  centuries  past,  the  Welsh  bajds 
have  sung  in  spirit-stirring  stouns  tiie  glories  and  the  woes 
of  their  race ;  and  it  is  churned  that  during  much  more  than 
a  thousand  years,  or  ever  since  the  sixth  century,  the  era  of 
Saxon  invasion  and  conquest,  some  of  their  songs  have  been 
handed  down  from  generation  to  generation,  by  a  careful 
fnd  uninterrupted  tradition.  And  the  claim  is  probably  well 
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founded :  only  it  is  also  pretty  certain  that,  aa  tbey  have 
been  handed  down,  they  have  been  modemiied  in  diction, 
eo  that,  in  their  pregent  form,  they  represent  to  lu  the 
Weleh  lapgpage  of  a  time  not  much  preceding  the  date  of 
the  oldeat  manuscripta,  or  of  the  twelfth  to  the  fourteenth 
centuries.  The  later  Welsh  literature,  as  well  as  the  Irish, 
is  ahunduit  in  quantity.  The  Comish,  also,  has  a  tolerably 
copiooa  literature  of  not  iar  from  the  same  age  ;  ita  earliest 
monument,  a  Latin-Cornish  Tocabulary,  may  be  as  old  as  the 
twelfth  century.  The  language  of  Brittany,  the  Armorican 
— which  u  so  closely  allied  with  the  two  last-mentioned  that 
it  cannot  well  be  regarded  as  a  remnant  and'  representatire 
of  the  Celtic  dialects  of  Gaul,  but  must  rather  belong  to 
colonists  or  fugitives  from  Britain — is  recorded  in  one  or 
two  brief  works  going  bach  to  the  fourteenth  century,  or 
even  farther. 

We  come  next  to  the  Bomanic  branch,  as  ve  hare  called 
it  when  briefly  noticing  it«  histoiy  at  an  earlier  point  in  our 
disciusions.  Of  the  languages  which  compose  it,  and  whose 
separate  currents  of  linguistic  tradition  we  trace  backward 
until  they  converge  and  meet  in  the  Latin,  two,  the  Bbeto- 
Bonumic  in  southern  Bwitceriand  and  at  the  head  cf  the 
Adriatic,  and  the  Wallachian  of  the  northern  provinces  of 
Turkey,  have  no  literature  of  any  antiquity  or  independent 
value.  The  other  five — ^the  Italian,  rrench,  Provenpl, 
Sptmish,  Kod  Portugnese— all  emerged  out  of  the  condition 
of  vulgar  patait,  and  began  to  take  on  the  character  of 
national  cultivated  languages,  at  not  far  fr«m  the  same  time, 
or  in  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth  centuries.  There 
are  fragments  of  French  texts  dating  from  the  tenth  century, 
but  the  early  French  literature,  abundant  and  various,  and, 
in  its  romances,  attaining  a  wonderfully  sudden  and  general 
popularity  throughout  cultivated  Europe,  belongs  to  the 
twelflh  and  thirteenth  centuries.  The  Proventnl  poetiy, 
consisting  of  the  songs  of  the  trouhadoun,  whose  chief 
activity  was  displayed  at  the  court  of  Toulouse,  in  southein- 
most  France,  was  wholly  lyrical  in  form,  and  amatory  or 
satirical  in  content :  it  finished  its  brilliant  but  brief  career, 
of  about  three  hundred  years,  in  the  fourteenth  century.  The 
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cnltim  of  It^ian  begins  at  the  court  of  Frederic  II.,  about 
Jl-D.  1200,  and  witbin  &  century  and  a  half  of  that  time  lired, 
nog,  and  narrated  the  three  greatest  writore  of  Italj — Dante 
(ob.  1321),  Petrarch  (ob.  1374),  and  Boccaccio  (ob.  1875). 
The  Spanish  heroic  legend  commences  in  the  twelfth  century ; 
ud  there  are  moniunents  of  Portuguese  speech  of  about 
tiie  same  time.  Ainong  theee  languages,  the  French  is  that 
which  has  undergone  most  change  during  the  historical 
period;  the  oldest  French  and  Froren^al  form  a  kind  of 
middte  term  between  the  modem  language  and  the  ancient 
I«tm,  iUtutraiang  the  transition  from  the   latter  to  the 

Bat  if  we  have  called  the  branch  of  Indo-Earopean  speech 
to  which  these  tongues  belong  the  Bonumic,  we  have  done  so 
oBt  of  regard  to  its  later  histoiy  and  present  constitution, 
and  not  ^together  properly.  To  the  student  of  Indo- 
&in>pean  philology,  these  are  the  recent  branchings  of  a 
DQgle  known  stock,  tiie  Latin ;  to  trace  their  development 
ii  a  task  of  the  highest  interest,  a  whole  linguistic  school  in 
itself;  they  furnish  rich  and  abundant  illustration  of  all  the 
processes  of  linguistic  growth :  but,  as  regards  any  direct 
bearing  upon  the  history  of  Indo-European  speech,  they  have 
Ttlue  only  through  the  Latin,  their  common  parent.  The 
remoter  relations  of  the  Latin  itself  receive  light  from  vorioua 
sources.  In  its  fiuniliar  classic  form,  it  represents  to  us  the 
•peech  of  the  learned  and  educated  Bomons  of  a  century  or 
two  before  the  Christian  era;  it  is  somewhat  reSned  by 
IHersry  culture  from  the  diction  of  the  oldest  authors  whose 
works  have  come  down  to  us,  in  fragmeDts  or  entire — as 
Li>iu3  AndronicuB,  Flautus,  Terence — and  is  far  more  notably 
cbanged  from  the  language  of  earlier  Boman  times — as  is 
■bom  by  the  yet  extant  monuments,  like  the  inscription  on 
the  Duilian  column  (about  B.C.  2G0),  that  on  the  sarcophagus 
of  a  founder  of  the  Scipio  family  (a  little  older  than  the  last 
mentioned),  and  especially  the  Salian  hymn  and  song  of  the 
fratret  areaUt,  of  yet  earlier  but  uncertain  date,  in  which 
the  beat  Latin  scholar  would  find  himself  wholly  at  fault 
without  the  traditional  interpretation  which  is  handed  down 
along  with  them ;    in  these  monaments  is  preserved  to  us 
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,  many  an  antique  fbnn,  giTing  vBliuble  liints  req>ectiDg  Ae 
grammatical  and  phondtic  derelopmeat  of  the  langn^e. 
Their  evidence  ia  supplemented  in  a  very  important  manner 
by  that  of  other  kiiidTed  Italian  dialecta.  Tbo  Oscan  or 
Opiean  of  aoutikem  Italy  waa  ttie  language  of  the  Samnites 
and  their  allies,  &om  whose  hands  Bmne  wmng  after  a 
severe  and  often  doubtful  struggle  ike  dominion  of  &e  pen- 
insula :  it  was  not  disused  as  the  official  speech  of  some  of 
the  Bouthem  provinces  until  less  than  a  hundred  years  before 
Christ ;  and  coins  and  inscriplionB  dating  from  tho  two  or 
three  {receding  centuries  still  teach  ns  somettiing  of  its 
etructtue  and  character.  The  Umbrian,  the  tongue  of 
nortli-eastem  Italy,  is  yet  more  fully  represented  to  ua  by 
the  Euguvine  tablets.  Inscribed  with  t^e  prayera  and  cere- 
monial rules  of  a  fraternity  of  prints,  and  supposed  to  be  aa 
old  aa  the  third  and  fourth  centuriea  befbre  our  era.  Of  tiie 
Yolscian  direct,  also,  and  the  Babine  or  Sabellian — the 
former  being  more  akin  with  the  Umbrian,  the  latter  witli 
the  Ijatin — aome  exceedingly  acanty  relica  have  been  dis- 
covered. The  interpretation  and  comprehension  of  all  theee 
• — ^resting,  as  it  doea,  sole^  upon  eomparison  with  the  Latin 
and  other  more  distantly  related  tongaea — h  at  present,  and 
is  likely  always  to  remain,  incomplete  and  doubtfU ;  but 
they  are  of  essential  importance,  both  in  explaining  some  of 
the  peculiairitiea  of  the  Latin,  and  in  fixing  its  poration  aa 
one  of  a  groap  of  kindred  dialecti  occupying  the  greater 
portion  of  the  Italian  peninsula,  and  hence  most  suitably  to 
be  denominated  the  Italic  group.  The  tfaeory  tliat  the  I^tin 
was  produced  by  a  mixture  of  somewhat  discordant  elemmts 
— of  Boman,  Sabine,  and  Oscan ;  or  of  these  and  Etruscan 
— brought  together  by  historical  circumstances,  and  finally 
fuBcd  into  homogeneousness,  is  one  which  belonged  to  a 
former  stage  of  linguistic  science,  and  is  now  rejected  as 
uncalled-for  and  groundless.  Yet  more  untenable,  and 
wanting  even  a  semblutce  of  foundation,  is  the  derivation  of 
Latin  from  Greek,  a  favourite  dogma  of  times  not  long  past, 
but  at  present  abandoned  by  every  comparative  philologist 
whose  opinion  is  of  the  slightest  v^ue. 

In  the  Qreek   language,  we  reach  an  antiquity  in  the 
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ncraded  histarj  of  lado-Euiopean  speecli  canndenbly  lugber 
&Ma  we  have  anywhere  else  attained.  The  exact  date  of  ite 
(uiint  monomeuts,  tiie  grand  aod  TmriTalled  poeina  of 
Honer,  the  Iliad  and  Odyiuy,  cannot,  it  u  true,  be  de- 
temioed ;  but  they  go  bock,  doubtleaB,  to  near  the  begimung 
ei  the  ^uaaod  years  before  Christ's  birth.  From  the 
di&teut  parts  of  Qreece,  too,  u  of  Italy,  we  have  received 
neorda  of  dialects  that  subaiflted  aide  by  aide  through  all  the 
tariier  periods  of  the  country's  history,  until  at  length  (about 
a.0.  800)  the  political  importance  and  auperior  literature  of 
A^Miia  made  her  idiom,  tho  later  Attic,  the  common  lan- 
goage  of  cultivated  Greclu  everywhere.  The  earlier 
aHe  is  found  first  in  the  writbga  of  the  great  dramattBta, 
begjnning  about  five  centuriea  before  Chriat :  it  ie  more 
nearly  akin  with  the  earlier  Ionic  of  Homer  and  Beaiod  (bo- 
ton  700  B.O.),  and  the  laterliaaii}  of  Herodotus  (about  400 
U-),  tiian  with  the  Ikusc  of  Algnan,  Findat,  and  Theocritus 
(600^50  B.O.),  or  tlie  Mt^e-of  Alcnm  and  Sa^^iho  (about 
600 1.0.),  The  differencea  of  the  Oreek  dialects  are  quite 
inagnificant  as  compared  with  those  of  the  Italic,  yet  they 
are  of  no  small  aervice  to  the  historical  student  of  the  Greek 
lugaaga,  aince  each  bringa  to  his  knowledge  some  elemenbi 
laa  cMTUpted  and  modemi!»d  than  are  to  be  found  in  the 
others,  or  in  the  later  common  tongue. 

The  modem  Greek  has  also  its  dialects,  respecting  which 
Httle  is  known  in  detail ;  and  it  hoe,  besidea,  its  common 
tongn^  the  Bomaic  (as  it  is  ordinarily  styled),  spoken  and 
vrittea  by  all  iJie  educated  G-recks  of  the  present  day.  This 
Bomaic  ia  very  much  leaa  altered  &oin  the  ancient  classic 
Ungnage,  as  spoken  by  Plato  and  Demosthenes,  than  are  the 
Bwdem  Bomuiic  languages  from  the  speech  of  Virgil  and  - 
CiMn.  The  diflerence  of  the  two  ia  even  so  alight  that 
s  partj  in  Greece  are  now  engaged  in  making  the  aomewhat 
peptic  aod  utopian  effort  to  eliminate  it  altogether,  to 
alike  &a  turbulent  population  of  ih.e  preaent  petty  and  in- 
lignificant  kingdom  talk  and  write  as  did  their  heroic  fore- 
fathers, when,  though  feeble  in  numbers,  they  were  the  fore- 
most community  of  the  world.  Sm^  result  ia  to  be  looked 
for  from  this  experiment ;  should  it  prove  aucceaaful,  it  will 
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be  the  first  timo  that  such  a  thiiig  1ms  been  accomplished  in 
all  the  hiBtory  of  language. 

Of  the  Asiatic  branches  of  our  &m3j,  the  one  which  lies 
nearest  ua.the  Irauias,  or  Persian,  may  first  engage  our  atten- 
tion. Its  oldest  monuments  of  well-determined  date  are  the 
inscriptions — cut  on  the  surface  of  immenBe  waUa  of  liiing 
rock,  in  the  so-called  cuneiform  characters — ^by  which  the 
Aclueinenidan  eorereigus  of  Persia,  Darius,  Xerxes,  and  their 
euccesBora,  made  imperishable  record  for  posterity  of  their 
names  and  deeds.  Fifty  years  ago,  these  inscriptions  were 
an  unsolved  and  apparently  insoluble  enigma ;  now,  by  > 
miracle  of  human  ingenuity  and  patience,  not  without  the 
tad  of  a  combination  of  favouring  circumstances  wholly  im- 
possible at  any  earlier  period,  almost  every  word  and  every 
character  is  fully  laid  open  to  our  comprehension,  and  they 
have  been  made  to  yield  results  of  great  value  boft  to 
linguistic  and  to  national  history.  The  oldest  of  them  come 
from  a  time  about  five  centuries  before  Christ,  and  their  ex- 
tent is  sufficient  to  give  us  n  very  distinct  idea  of  the  lan- 
guage of  those  Persians  against  whom  the  Oreeks  so  long 
fought,  first  for  independence,  then  for  empire. 

Of  about  th6  some  age,  and  even,  probably,  in  part  con- 
siderably older,  are  the  sacred  Scriptures  of  the  religion 
CBtablished  by  Zoroaster  (in  his  own  tongue,  Zarathatln) — 
the  book  called  the  Avosta,  or  Zend-Avesta.  The  dialect  in 
which  thrae  writings  are  composed  goes  usually  by  the  name 
of  the  ^ndj  it  is  also  styled  the  Arestan,  and  sometiinet 
the  Old  Boctrian,  &om  the  country  Bactria,  the  north-eastern- 
most region  of  the  great  Iranian  territory,  which  is  supposed 
to  have  been  its  specific  locality.  They  have  been  preserved 
to  UB  by  tbe  Parsis  of  western  India,  who  fied  thither  from 
their  native  country  after  its  reduction  under  Mohammedan 
vassalage  in  the  seventh  century  of  our  era,  and  who  have 
ever  since  faithfully  maintained,  under  .Hindu  and  British 
protection,  tbe  rites  of  the  Magian  fwth,  tbe  pure  worship 
of  Ormuzd  (AJtura-Mazda,  '  the  mighty  spirit ')  through  the 
symbol  of  fire.  The  AvgJ^  shows  two  dialects,  a  younger 
and  an  older ;  some  of  its  hymns  and  prayers  possibly  go 
back  to  the  time  of  Zoroaster  himBelf — whatever  that  may 
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itxB  been :  it  iras  doubtleu  more  than  a  thoueaud  yesj^B,  at 
I«ut,  befora  Chriat — but  the  bulk  of  the  work  is  coneidenibly 
liter.  Accompanying  the  Aveata  is  a  version  of  it,  made  for 
the  use  of  the  prieatB,  in  another  and  much  more  modem 
Inoiui  dialect,  the  Fehleri  or  Huzvaresh,  supposed  ttThave 
been  the  literary  language  of  the  weBtemmost  provinces  of 
Iran  at  a  period  some  centuries  later  than  the  Christttu]  enii, 
and  much  mixed  with  materials  derived  from  the  Semitic 
tongoes  lying  next  westward,  across  the  border.  A  few  in- 
Mriptions  and  legends  of  coins,  of  the  early  Sassanian 
nioiurtbs  (after  a.d.  226),  funuBh  further  specimens  of  the 
eaiDe  or  a  nearly  kindred  dialect. 

The  general  body  of  religious  literature  belonging  to  the 
Puns  of  India  contains  tolerably  copious  documents  of  a 
MEieiThat  younger  and  much  purer  Iranian  dialect,  usually 
■tried  the  fitrei  ^sometimes  also  the  Fazend).  It  comes, 
without  much  question,  &om  a  more  eastern  locality  than 
the  Pchlevi,  and  from  a  time  nearly  approaching  that  of  the 
Mohammedan  conquest  Finally,  after  the  conquest,  and 
Khen  Persia  was  thoroughly  made  over  into  a  province  of 
the  Moslem  empire,  arises,  in  the  tenth  century,  the  modem 
Persian,  and  becomes  during  several  centuries,  and  even  to 
our  own  day,  the  vehicle  of  an  abundant  and  admirable 
literature,  rich  iu  every  department,  in  poetry,  fiction,  history, 
philosophy,  science.  Its  first  great  work,  and  almost  or 
qoite  the  greatest  it  has  to  offer  us,  is  the  Shah-Nameh, 
'Book  of  Kings,'  of  Firdusi  (ob.  1020),  a  true  national  epic, 
grand  in  extent,  noble  in  style,  varied  in  -contents,  in  which 
is  summed  np  and  related  at  length  the  history  of  the  land, 
traditional,  legendary,  and  mythological,  as  it  lay  in  the 
minds  of  the  generation  by  whom  was  revived  the  ancient 
independence  and  glory  of  the  Persian  nationality.  For  the 
impoverishment  of  its  grammar  by  the  loss  of  ancient  forms, 
the  modem  Persian  ia  almost  comparable  with  the  Bnglish. 
It  is  more  nearly  related  to  the  language  of  the  Achtcme- 
uidao  ioBcriptions  than  to  that  of  the  Avesta,  although  not 
the  lineal  descenduit  and  representative  of  either.  In  its 
later  literary  use,  it  is  greatly  disfigured  by  the  unlimited 
introduction  of  words  from  the  Arabic  vocabulary. 
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There  are  ecreral  other  knguftges,  in  regions  bordering  on 
or  included  within  the  Iranian  territory,  which  stand  in  toA 
relations  with  tho»e  we  have  been  deecribing  ab  to  be  ranked 
in  the  same  class,  although  tiieir  Iranian  attributes  are 
greatly  obscured  by  the  changes  which  hare  passed  upon 
them  since  their  separation  from  the  principal  stock.  Bj 
£ar  the  most  important  of  theee  is  the  Armenian,  vith  in 
abundant  literature  going  back  to  the  fifth  century,  the  era 
of  the  Christiumation  of  the  Armenian  people.  Others  ire 
tiie  Oseetic,  in  the  Caucaaiu ;  the  Kurdish,  the  dialect  of  the 
wild  mountaineers  of  the  border  lands  between  Persia,  Tnikey, 
and  Sussia ;  and  the  Afghan  or  Pushto,  which  in  reiy  recent 
times  has  enjoyed  a  certain  degree  of  literary  cultiTati<»L 

We  come,  finaUy,  to  that  member  of  our  familj  which  hii 
lircd  its  life  withm  the  borders  of  India.  Not  all  the  bd- 
meroua  dialects  which  fill  this  immense  peninsula,  between 
the  impassable  wall  of  the  Himalayas  and  the  Indian  ocein, 
own  kindred  with  the  Indo-European  tongues,  but  only  thoK 
of  ita  northern  portion,  of  Hindustan  proper,  ranging  fnm 
the  Indus  to  the  mouths  of  the  Oangcs,  together  with  ■ 
certain  extent  of  the  sea-coast  and  its  neigbboorhood  sbctcfa- 
ing  southward  on  either  side.  The  central  monutainoua 
region  and  the  table-lands  of  tho  Sekhan  yet  belong  to  the 
aboriginal  tribes,  who  in  the  north  were  crowded  oat  or 
subjugated,  at  s  period  lying  only  just  beyond  the  ken  of 
recorded  history,  by  the  Indo-European  races,  as  they  in- 
truded themselves  through  the  avenue,  the  passes  on  de 
north-western  frontier,  by  which  t^e  conquerors  of  India 
have  in  all  ages  found  entrance.  The  principal  modem 
dialects  of  our  kindred  aro  the  Hindi,  Bengali,  oud  Jlshrstta, 
each  with  various  subdiviBions,  and  each  with  a  literature  of 
its  own,  running  back  only  a  few  centuries.  The  Hindustant, 
or  Urdu,  is  a  form  of  the  Hindi  which  grew  up  in  ite  camps 
(Crdd")  of  the  Mohammedan  conquerors  of  India,  since  the 
eleventh  century,  aa  medium  of  conununication  between  &em 
and  the  subject  population  of  central  Hindustan,  more 
corrupted  in  form,  and  filled  with  Persian  and  Arabic  words 
• — ^being  thus,  as  it  were,  tho  Euglish  of  India ;  it  has  enjoyed 
more  literary  cultJvatioQ  than  any  other  of  the  recent  dialects, 
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■nd  IB  the  lint/ita  JratKo,  the  of&cial  l&agaRge  and  meana  of 
poenl  intoroooree,  throughout  ne&rly  the  irhole  peuiusula. 
The  tongue  oC  the  TOving  Gypsiea  «U  over  Europe,  though 
eTnrjvhere  strongly  tinged  with  the  local  idiom  of  the  region 
of  their  wandeiingB,  is  in  its  nuun  etnicture  and  material  a  | 
nodern  Hindu  paloit :  the  Gypsies  are  exiles  from  India.         ; 

Next  older  thui  the  laDguogea  we  have  mentioned  are  the 
Pnkiit  and  the  Pali,  represented  by  a  literature  and  inacrip- 
tioDa  which  come  to  us  in  part  from  before  the  Christian  era. 
The  P^  is  the  sacred  language  of  the  Buddhist  religion  in 
Ute  conntriee  lying  eastward  and  south-eastward  &om  India. 
The  Prakrit  dialects  are  chiefly  preserved  in  the  Sanskrit 
dramM,  where  the  unlearned  chiu-acters,  the  women,  servants, 
ud  the  like,  talk  Prakrit — -just  as,  in  a  modem  German 
tkealze,  one  may  hear  the  lower  personages  taJk  the  dialects 
of  their  own  duitricts,  while  the  higher  employ  the  literary 
Qenoan,  &0  common  speech  of  the  educated  throughout  the 
Guuubiy* 

The  rirtnal  mother  of  all  these  dialects  is  the  Sanskrit. 
For  the  last  twenty-five  centuries,  at  least,  the  Sanskrit  has 
been  no  longer  a  proper  vernacular  language,  hut  kept  arti- 
ficially in  life,  as  the  sacred  dialect  of  Brahmanism  and  the 
eultivkted  tongue  of  litenture  and  leu^iing ;  thus  occupying 
■  podtion  closely  analogous  with  that  held  by  the  Latin 
■iace  the  decline  of  the  western  empire,  ae  the  language  of 
Boman  Catholicism,  and  the  means  of  communication  among 
tiie  learned  of  all  Europe.  It  is  still  taught  in  the  schools 
tf  the  Bnhmanic  priesthood,  used  in  the  ceremonies  of  their 
tehgion,  and  spoken  and  written  by  their  foremost  scholara 
—-although,  like  the  Latin  in  more  recent  tiroes,  much 
diaken  in  its  sway  by  the  uprise  of  the  modem  cultivated 
dislecla,  and  the  decadence  of  the  religion  with  whose  uses  it 
ti  identified.  We  possess  it  in  two  somewhat  rarying  forms, 
tte  classical  Sanskrit,  and  the  older  idiom  of  the  so-called 
Vedas,  the  Bible  of  the  Hindu  iaith.  The  former  is  more 
iltered,  by  elaborate  and  long-continued  literary  and  gram- 
Utical  training,  from  the  condition  of  a  true  vernacular,  than 
U  almost  any  other  known  literary  language.  Partly  for 
ttil  reason,  and  partly  because,  at  the  time  of  its  eetablish- 
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ment  and  fixation  as  the  learned  tongue  of  all  Aiyan  Indi^ 
it  must  have  been  one  among  a  number  of  somewhat  differ- 
ing local  varietioB  of  Aryan  speech,  whose  differences  fonn  a 
piut  of  the  discordance  of  the  later  dialects,  I  have  called  it 
above  rather  their  virtual  than  their  actual  progenitor;  it 
represents  very  closely  the  primitive  stock  out  of  which  they 
have  all  grown,  by  varying  internal  developmrat,  and  by 
varying  influence  and  admixture  of  foreign  tongues.  When 
and  where  it  was  at  iirst  a  spoken  dialect,  is  out  of  our 
power  to  determine ;  but  it  cannot  well  bo  regarded  as  of 
lees  age  than  the  earliest  Greek  records  ;  and  it  is  probably 
older  by  centuries.  It  possesses  a  most  abundant  literature, 
in  nearly  every  department  save  history ;  its  religioiui  ind 
ethical  poetry,  its  epics,  its  lyric  flights,  its  dramas,  its  sys- 
tems of  philosophy  and  grammar,  have  been  found  worthy  of 
high  admiration  and  of  profound  study  by  Western  scholars; 
they  have  even  been  ranked  by  some,  though  very  unjustly, 
as  superior  to  the  moaterpieces  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
literatures.  To  fii  the  chronology  of  ita  separate  works  ie  a 
task  of  the  eztj-emest  difficulty  ;  but  some  of  them,  even  in 
their  present  form,  and  the  Bubst&nce  of  many  others,  cer- 
tainly come  from  a  time  considerably  aul«rior  to  the  Chiis- 

Tbe  Ve^c  dialect  is  yet  more  ancient;  the  earliest  por- 
tions of  the  oldest  collection,  theEig-Teda(' Veda  of  hymns'), 
must,  it  is  believed,  date  from  nearly  or  quite  two  thousaod 
years  before  Christ.  The  consideratioas  &om  which  this  age 
is  deduced  for  them  are  of  a  general  and  inexact  character, 
yet  tolerably  clear  in  their  indications.  Thus,  for  eiatnple, 
the  hymns  of  the  Tedas  were  chiefly  composed  on  the  banks 
of  the  Indus  and  its  tributaries,  when  the  great  valley  of  the 
(Ganges  was  as  yet  unknown  to  the  Aryan  immigrants ;  and 
they  present  the  elephant  as  still  a  wondered-at  and  littJe- 
knowB  animal :  while  the  earliest  tidings  of  India  which  we 
have  from  without  show  us  great  kingdoms  on  the  Ganges, 
and  the  elephant  reduced  to  the  service  of  man,  both  in  war 
and  in  peace.  Buddhism,  too,  which  is  woll  known  to  bars 
preceded  by  several  centuries  the  birth  of  Christ,  was  a  re- 
volt against  the  oppressive  domination  of  the  Brnhmanic 
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hienrchy ;  and  in  the  VedoB  are  to  be  seen  only  the  germa 
of  BfthmaaiBm,  not  yet  developed  :  no  hierarchy,  no  syBtem 
of  eutes,  no  TOstige  of  the  doctrine  of  transmigration.  The 
conelDaionB  drawn  from  a  atady  of  the  internal  history  and 
wonection  of  the  different  cluses  of  works  composing  the 
Ncred  literature  of  India — which  follow  one  another,  in  a 
(low  succesHion  of  expositions,  roles,  and  comments,  from  a 
time  not  mnch  later  than  that  of  the  more  recent  hymns 
down  to  the  historical  period— point  also  to  the  same  age. 
The  Vedaa  are  thus  I:^  not  less  than  a  thonsand  years  the 
euiiest  documents  for  the  history  of  Indo-Eorope&n  Ian- 
giuge — for  Ute  history,  moreover,  of  Indo-European  condi- 
timuand  institutions.  The  civil  conetitntion,  the  religious 
rites,  the  mythologio  fancies,  the  manners  and  customs, 
vUdi  they  depict,  have  a  peculiarly  original  saA  primitiTe 
upect,  seining  to  eihibit  a  £ar  nearer  likeness  to  what  once 
bdoDfed  to  the  whole  Indo-European 'family  than  is  any- 
vhoe  else  to  he  attained.  The  Vedas  appear  rather  like  an 
lodo-EuropeftD  than  an  Indian  record;  they  are  the  pro- 
perty rather  of  the  whole  family  than  of  a  single  branch. 

Hnch  of  the  same  character  appertains  to  the  classical 
9aaikrit :  it  is  both  earlier  in  chronologic  period  and  more 
primitive  in  internal  character  than  any  other  language  of 
the  whole  great  family.  Its  peculiar  value  lies  in  ita  specif 
coDserration  of  primitive  material  and  forme,  in  the  transpar- 
ency of  its  structure,  in  its  degree  of  freedom  from  the  cor- 
ropting  and  disguising  effects  of  phonetic  change,  from 
obliteration  of  original  meaning  and  application.  We  must 
beware  of  supposijig  that  at  aU  points,  in  every  item  of 
■tmctnre,  it  is  the  superior  of  the  other  Indo-European 
toDgnei,  or  that  it  constitutes  an  infallible  norm  by  which 
their  materia  is  to  be  judged ;  on  the  contrary,  each  of  the 
other  branches  here  and  there  excels  it,  offering  some  re- 
maiua  of  early  Indo-European  speech  which  it  has  lost ;  but 
to  it  must  be  freely  conceded  the  merit  of  having  retained, 
out  of  the  common  stock,  more  than  any  one  among  them, 
slmofrt)  more  than  they  all.  Exaggerated  and  unfounded 
claims  are  often  put  forward  in  its  behalf  by  those  who  do 
not  folly   understand  the  true  sources  of  its  value :  its 
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alphabet,  thougli  rich  and  T6rj  faarmonionaly  derdoped, 
doea  not  cover  more  thaa  about  two-thirds  of  our  Sn^iah 
BTHtem  of  opoloQ  Bounds  ;  m  as  iiutrumaat  of  the  expreosian 
of  thought  it  has  very  serioiu  and  conapicuouB  defects,  being 
inferior — eapeciallf  in  its  handling  of  the  verb  (tlie  soul  of 
the  Bonteiice),  in  a  loose  aod  bald  epitaetical  airangemeHt, 
and  in  an  eiceasive  use  of  compounds — ^not  only  to  tiie 
Oreek,  but  to  almost  eyerf  other  cultivated  ludo-EuropeaD 
tongue  ;  nor  (»  Ium  been  already  hinted)  can  its  literature 
sustain  a  moment's  comparieoQ  irith  those  of  the  dasaical 
lasgoages.  It  is  to  be  prized  chiefly  as  a  historical  doea- 
ment,  casting  inealimahle  light  upon  the  eariieat  derelt^ 
ment  of  the  common  speech  of  the  Indo-European  fiuniJy, 
sad  the  rdations  of  its  members.  Had  all  its  literatore  be- 
sides perished,  leaving  us  only  a  grunmar  of  its  forma  and  a 
dictionary  of  its  material,  it  would  still  in  a  great  measure 
retain  this  character ;  were  but  a  fragment  of  one  of  its  texts 
saved,  as  has  been  the  case  with  the  MceBo-Gktthic,  it  would 
still  vindicate  its  right  to  a  place  at  tite  head  of  ali  the  lan- 
guages of  the  family.  It  may  easily  be  appreciated,  then, 
what  an  impulse  to  the  historical  study  of  language,  then 
just  struggling  into  existence  by  the  comparison  of  the 
tongues  of  Europe,  was  given  by  the  discovery  and  investiga- 
tion of  this  new  dialect,  having  a  structure  that  bo  invited 
and  facilitated  hiatorio  analysis,  and  even  presented  by  the 
native  grsjnmatical  science  in  an  imalyEed  condition,  with 
roots,  tbemes,  and  affixes  carefuUy  separated,  distinctly  cata- 
logued, and  defined  in  meaning  and  office.  In  all  researches 
into  the  beginnings  of  Indo-European  speech,  the  genesis  of 
roots  and  forms,  its  assistance  is  indispensable,  and  its  au- 
thority of  greatest  weight.  It  often  has  been  and  still  is 
wrongly  estimated  aud  misapplied  by  incautious  or  ill-in- 
,  structed  investigators ;  it  is  sometimes  treated  as  if  it  were 
the  mother  of  the  Indo-European  dialects,  as  the  Latin  of  the 
I  modem  Bomanic  tongues,  instead  of  merely  their  eldest  sister, 
like  the  Mceso-Gothic  among  the  Oermaoic  languages  ;  it  is 
unduly  brought  in  to  aid  the  inter-comporison  of  dialects  of 
'  a  single  branch,  and  its  peculiar  developments,  its  special 
laws  of  euphony  or  construction,  are  sought  to  be  forced  up<m 
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ttoB;  the  &ctfl  H  ivocenta  ktb  erroneooslT- accepted  au  ulti- 
■ito,  catting  off  iiirtiiev  inqoiiy ;  portions  of  its  ezistiiig 
utoial  wUch  Are  of  modem  growtii,  or  the  artificial  pro- 
didiona  of  Hindu  BcholutidBin,  are  perversely  used  aa 
of  anil  for  Indo^uropean  etymology :  and  Bach  abase  baa 
uturally  prorofced  &om  aome  Bcbolan  a  distruat  of  ita 
geaaitie  cbuma  to  regard :  but,  etrippiog  off  all  ezag^eratiom, 
Hid  making  all  due  aUowancea,  the  Sanskrit  is  still  the  main- 
lUj  oi  ludo-EuTopean  philology  ;  it  gare  the  acieuce  a  rapid 
ierelopjuent  which  nothing  else  coald  have  given ;  it  im- 
puted to  ita  ccmcluaiona  afulneaa  and  certainty  which  would 
We  been  otberwiae  unattainable. 

Such  is  the  conatitution  of  Hie  grand  division  of  humaa 
9ee(^  to  which  our  own  langnage  belongs.  That  its  limita 
htre  beoi  everywhere  traced  with  entire  exactness  cannot, 
of  eoDise,  be  claimed  ;  other  existing  dialects  may  yet  make 
good  their  cJaim  to  be  included  in  it — and  it  is  beyond  all 
rauooable  queatiou  that,  as  many  of  its  sub-branches  have 
periihed  withoot  leaving  a  record,  so  various  of  its  branches, 
fiiUy  coordinate  with  those  we  have  reviewed,  must  have 
net  a  like  fate.  "We  may  now  proceed  to  glance  briefly  at 
rane  erf  the  grounds  of  the  preeminent  importance  with  which 
it  if  invested. 

One  source  of  the  special  interest  which  we  feel  in  the 
•tfldy  <^  Indo-Europeaa  language  lies  in  the  fact  that  our 
ova  tongue  is  one  of  ita  branches.  In  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectoal  world,  not  less  than  in  the  physical,  everything  cannot 
but  appear  larger  in  our  eyes  according  as  it  is  nearer  to  us. 
This  would  be  a  valid  consideration  with  any  race  upon 
ttiih,  lince,  for  each,  its  own  means  of  cOEnmunicatton  and 
initrnment  of  thought  ia  fiJso  the  record  of  its  past  history, 
uid  must  be  its  agency  of  future  improremeut  in  culture, 
iad  therefore  calls  for  more  study  in  order  to  its  fuller  com- 
prehension, and  its  development  and  elevation,  than  should  be 
given  to  any  othertongue,  of  however  superior  intrinsic  value. 
But  we  are  further  justified  in  our  somewhat  exclusive  interest 
bythe  position  which  our  languages,  and  the  races  which  speak 
them,  hold  among  other  languages  and  races.  It  is  true, 
M  was  claimed  at  the  outset  of  ^ese  lectures,  that  linguistic 
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science,  as  &  branoU  of  human  history,  aims  at  imiremlitf, 
and  finds  the  tongues  of  the  humblest  tribes  as  essential  to 
her  completeness  as  those  of  the  most  cultivated  and  gifted 
nations ;  but  it  is  also  true  that,  mindtul  of  proportion,  she 
passes  more  lightly  oyer  the  one,  to  giv%  her  longer  and 
more  engrossed  attention  to  the  other.  While  the  weal 
and  woe  of  every  individual  that  ever  lived  goes  to  make  up 
the  sum  of  human  interests,  with  which  our  human  nature 
both  justifies  and  demands  our  sympathy,  we  cannot  but  hu- 
ger  longest  and  with  keenest  participation  over  the  fortunei 
of  those  who  have  played  a  great  part  among  their  fellotrs, 
whose  deeds  and  words  have  had  a  wide  and  deep^reaching 
inflaence.  And  this  is,  in  a  very  marked  degree,  tbe 
character  of  the  Indo-European  race.  Its  first  entnmce  ta 
an  actor  into  what  we  are  accustomed  to  call  universal  hie- 
tory,  or  that  drama  of  action  and  influence  whosedMMtmKKt 
is  the  culture  of  the  modern  European  nations,  was  in  the 
for  East,  in  the  Persiau  empire  of  Cyrus  and  his  suceeseore. 
This  founded  itself  upon  the  ruins  and  relics  of  more  ancient 
empires  and  cultures,  belonging  to  other  peoples,  in  part 
Semitic,  in  part  of  obscurer  kindred.  For  the  Indo-£u- 
ropeans  were,  of  all  the  great  cirUizing  and  gOToming  races, 
the  last  to  commence  their  career.  Not  only  in  Mesopo- 
tamia, but  also  in  Egypt  and  China,  the  light  of  knowledge 
burned  brightly,  and  great  deeds  were  done,  whereof  the 
world  will  never  lose  the  memory,  while  the  tribes  of  our 
kindred  were  wandering  savages,  or  weak  and  insigoificant 
communities,  struggling  for  eziatence.  The  Persian  empire, 
in  its  conquering  march  westward,  was  first  checked  by  one 
of  these  humble  communities,  tbe  little  jarring  confederation 
of  Greek  states  and  cities,  destined  to  become,  notwithstand- 
ing its  scanty  numbers,  the  real  founder  of  Indo-Europewi 
preeminence.  Greece,  enriching  itself  with  elements  dniffa 
from  the  decaying  institutions  of  older  races,  assimilated 
them,  and  made  them  lively  and  life-giving,  with  an  ener^ 
of  genius  unrivalled  elsewhere  in  the  annals  of  the  world. 
The  wider  the  range  of  our  historical  study,  tho  more  are  we 
penetrated  with  the  transcendent  ability  of  the  Greek  race. 
In  art,  literature,  and  science,  it  has  been  what  the  Hebrew 
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nee  has  been  in  religion,  &nd  ita  influence  has  been  hardly 
leM  niiiimitrd,  in  space  and  in  time. 

It  seemed  at  one  period,  as  is  well  known,  that  Q-reoce 
vould  succeed  to  the  imperial  throne  of  Persia,  subjecting 
the  civilized  world  to  her  sway;  hut  the  prospect  lasted  but 
for  \  moment :  the  sceptre  of  universal  dominion  slipped 
from  tho  hands  of  Alexander's  successors,  and  soon  passed 
orer  into  the  keeping  of  another  and  younger  branch  of  the 
ume  bmily.  Some,  appropriating  the  fruits  of  Greek 
culture,  and  adding  an  organizing  and  assimilating  force 
peculiarly  her  own,  went  forth  to  give  kws  to  all  nations, 
and  to  impose  upon  them  a  unity  of  civilization  and  of 
Mcial  and  politick  institutions.  And  if  Christianity  was  of 
Seoutic  birth,  Greeks  and  Bomans  gave  it  universality. 
Bejected  by  the  race  which  should  have  especially  cherished 
it,  it  was  token  np  and  propagated  by  the  Indo -Europeans, 
ud  added  a  new  unity,  a  religious  one,  to  the  forces  by 
rhieh  Borne  bound  together  the  interests  and  fates  of  mtui- 
kmd. 

Now  came  the  turn  ef  yet  another  branch,  the  Q«rmanic. 
This  had,  indeed,  only  the  subordinate  part  to  play  of  aiding 
in  the  downfall  of  the  old  order  of  things,  and  preparing  the 
nj  for  a  new  and  more  vigorous  growth.  Its  tribes  ravaged 
Europe  from  east  to  west,  and  even  to  the  farthest  southern 
CDsata,  giving  ruling  class  and  monarch  to  nearly  every 
country  of  the  continent.  But  centuries  of  weakness  and 
cwifuaion  were  the  first  result  of  this  great  up-turning,  and  it 
Bten  appeared  for  a  time  as  if  the  dominion  of  the  world 
Kere  destined  to  be  usurped  by  another  race.  The  Semites, 
incited  with  the  furious  zeal  of  a  new  religion,  Moham- 
medanism, broke  from  their  deserts  and  overran  the  &ireat 
parts  of  Asia  and  Africa ;  and  their  conquering  hosts  en- 
tered Europe  at  either  extremity,  establishing  themselves 
firmly,  and  poshing  forward  to  take  possession  of  the  rest. 
They  recoiled,  at  last,  before  the  reviving  might  of  the 
niperior  race,  and  the  last  and  grandest  era  of  Indo-Eu- 
ropean supremacy  began,  the  era  in  the  midst  of  which  wo 
now  live.  For  the  past  few  centuries,  the  European  nations 
We  stood  foremost  without  a  rival,  in  the  world's  history. 
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Thej  nre  the  eoligtitened  and  the  enUgbtenen  of  mankind. 
They  alone  ue  extending  the  sphere  of  human  knowledge, 
inreatigating  the  nature  of  matter  and  of  mind,  and  tracing 
out  their  exhibition  in  the  pact  history  and  present  condi- 
tion of  the  earth  and  its  inhabitants.  They  alone  faara 
a  BorpluB  stock  of  intelligent  ^lergy,  which  is  constantly 
pushing  beyond  its  old  bouadaries,  and  spurns  all  limit  to 
its  action.  The  network  of  their  activity  embraces  the 
globe  ;  their  ships  ara  in  every  sea  between  the  poles,  for 
e^qiloration,  for  trade,  or  for  conquest ;  the  weaker  races  are 
learning  their  civilisation,  falling  under  their  authority, 
or  perishing  off  the  fsce  of  the  luid,  &om  inherent  inability 
to  stand  before  them.  They  bare  ^propriated,  and  oon- 
verted  into  outlying  provinces  of  their  race  and  cultnre, 
the  twin  world  of  the  West,  and  the  insular  continent  of  the 
south-eastern  seas,  while  their  lesser  colonies  dot  the  whole 
surface  of  the  inhabitable  globe.  They  have  inherited  from 
its  ancient  possessors  the  sceptre  of  universal  dominion,  over 
a  world  vastly  enlai^ed  beyond  that  to  which  were  limited 
the  knowledge  and  the  power  of  former  times :  and  they  are 
worthy  to  wield  it,  since  their  sway  brings,  upon  the  whole, 
physical  well-being,  knowledge,  morality,  and  religion  to 
those  over  whom  it  is  extended. 

All  that  speciality  of  interest,  then,  which  cleaves  to  bistori* 
cal  investigations  respecting  the  origin,  the  earliest  condi- 
tions, the  migrations,  the  mutual  iutercourae  and  influence, 
and  the  intercourse  with  outside  races,  of  that  division  of 
mankind  which  has  shown  itself  as  the  most  giited,  as  pos- 
sessing the  highest  character  and  fulfilling  the  noblest 
destiny,  among  all  who  have  peopled  the  earth  since  the 
'  first  dawn  of  time,  belongs,  of  right  and  of  uecessi^,  to 
Indo-European  philology. 

It  may,  indeed,  be  urged  that  this  is  an  interest  lying 
somewhat  apart  from  the  strict  domain  of  linguistic  science, 
whose  prime  concern  is  with  speech  itself,  not  with  the 
characters  or  acts  of  those  who  speak.  Yet,  as  was  pointed 
out  in  our  first  lecture,  the  study  of  language  ia  not  intro- 
spective merely ;  they  would  unduly  narrow  its  sphere  and 
restrict  its  scope  who  should  limit  it  to  the  examination  al 
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lingiiiitic  &ctt :  these  are  bo  inextricably  intertwined  with 
hiitoncal  facts,  so  dependent  upon  and  dcTeloped  out  of 
than,  that  the  tiro  cannot  be  separated  ia  consideratioii  and 
trabnent ;  otto  chief  depsrttnent  of  the  Talue  of  the  science 
Ha  ia  its  e^wcity  to  throw  light  npon  the  histoiy  of  hiiman 
ncn.  The  importance  of  the  Indo-European  races  in 
littorj  »,  then,  legitimately  to  be  included  among  the 
titles  of  Indb-European  philology  to  the  first  attention  of 
tba  linguistic  scholar.  Moreover,  since  the  relation  between 
tbe  e^iacity  of  a  race  and  the  character  of  the  tongue 
origiiuted  and  elaborated  by  that  race  is  a  direct  and  ne- 
coMry  one,  it  could  not  but  be  the  case  that  the  speech 
of  the  moat  eminently  and  harmoniously  endowed  part  of 
mmkind  should  itae^  he  of  highest  character  and  most 
bvmonions  development,  and  so  the  most  worthy  object  of 
itudj,  in  its  structure  and  its  relations  to  mind  and  thought, 
ind  tiiis  advantage  also,  as  we  shall  see  more  plainly  here- 
after, is  in  &Gt  found  t-o  belong  to  Indo-European  language  : 
in  the  claasiflcation  of  all  human  speech  it  takes,  unchal- 
leaged,  the  foremost  rank. 

But  these  considerations,  weighty  as  they  are,  do  not 
fiilly  exphuu  the  specially  intimate  bond  subsisting  between 
^neral  linguistie  science  and  the  study  of  Indo-European 
^Kech.  Ifot  only  did  tbe  establishment  of  the  unity  of 
tbst  fiunUy,  and  the  determination  of  the  relations  of  its 
nembers,  constitute  the  most  brilliant  acbiorement  of  the 
new  science  ;  th^  were  also  its  foundation  ;  it  began  with 
the  recognition  of  these  truths,  and  has  developed  with  their 
elaboration.  The  reason  is  not  difficult  to  discover:  Indo- 
European  iMignage  alone  furnished  such  a  grand  body  of 
related  facts  as  the  science  needed  for  a  sure  basis.  Its 
dialects  have  a  range,  in  the  variety  of  their  forms  and  in 
the  length  of  tbe  period  of  development  covered  by  them, 
vhich  is  sought  eWwhere  in  vain.  They  illustrate  the  pro- 
cases  of  linguistic  growth  upon  an  unrivalled  scale,  and 
from  a  primitive  era  to  which  we  can  make  but  an  imperfect 
approach  among  the  other  hmguages  of  mankind.  Portions 
of  the  Chinese  literature,  it  ia  true,  are  nearly  or  quite  as 
old  u  anything  Indo-European,  and  the  Chinese  linage, 
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as  will  be  Bbown  Iftter,  ie  in  some  respecta  more  primitive 
in  its  structure  than,  aaj  other  human  tongue  ;  but  what  it 
was  at  the  beginning,  that  it  has  e\'er  aiuce  remained,  a 
solitary  example  of  a  language  almost  destitute  of  a  histoiy. 
I^Tpt  has  records  to  ehow  of  an  age  eurpassing  that  of  any 
other  known  monuments  of  human  speech  ;  but  they  are  of 
scanty  and  enigmatical  content,  and  the  Egyptian  tongue 
also  stands  comparatively  alone,  without  descendants,  and 
almoBt  without  relatives.  The  Semitic  languages  come 
nearest  to  offering  a  worthy  parallel ;  but  they,  too,  fall  far 
short  of  it.  The  earliest  Hebrew  documents  are  not  greatly 
exceeded  in  antiquity  by  any  others,  and  the  Hebrew  with 
its  related  dialects,  ancient  and  modem,  fills  up  a  linguietio 
scheme  of  no  small  wealth  ;  yet  Semitic  variety  is,  after  all, 
but  poor  and  scanty  as  compared  with  Indo-Buropean ; 
Semitic  language  possesses  a  toughness  and  rigidity  of  stnicN- 
ture  which  has  made  its  histoiy  vastly  less  full  of  instructive 
change ;  and  its  beginnings  are  of  unsurpassed  obscnritj. 
The  Semitic  languages  are  rather  a  group  of  closely  kiudred 
dialects  than  a  family  of  widely  varied  branches:  their 
whole  yield  to  linguistic  science  is  hardly  more  than  might 
be  won  from  a  single  subdivision  of  Indo-European  speech, 
like  the  Qormanic  or  Bomauic.  IJoue  of  the  other  great 
races  into  which  mankind  is  divided  cover  with  their  dialects, 
to  any  noteworthy  extent,  time  as  well  aa  space ;  for  the 
most  part,  we  know  nothing  more  respecting  their  speech 
than  is  to  be  read  in  its  present  living  forma.  Now  it  is  so 
obvious  as  hardly  to  require  to  bo  pointed  out,  that  a  scienco 
whose  method  is  prevailingly  historical,  which  seeks  to  ar- 
rive at  an  understanding  of  the  nature,  oiSce,  and  source 
of  language  hy  studying  its  gradual  growth,  by  tracing  ont 
the  changes  it  has  undergone  in  passing  from  generatioti  to 
generation,  from  race  to  race,  must  depend  for  the  sound- 
ness of  its  methods  and  the  sureneaa  of  its  results  upon  the 
fulness  of  illustration  of  these  historical  changes  furnished 
by  the  material  of  its  investigations.  It  is  true  that  the 
student's  historical  researches  are  not  wholly  baffled  by  the 
absence  of  older  dialects,  with  n-hoso  forms  he  may  compare 
those  of  more  modem  date.     Something  of  the  development 
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of  eraj  language  is  indicated  in  its  own  structure  irith 
^uffident  cleaniosB  to  be  read  by  analytic  study.  Tet  more 
i»  to  be  tnkued  oat  by  means  of  the  compariaon  of  kindred 
coDtemporaneouB  directs  ;  for,  in  their  descent  from  their 
(tunmim  ancestor,  it  can  hardly  be  that  each  one  will  not 
hire  preserved  some  portion  of  the  primitiTe  material 
iliich  the  others  have  lost.  Thus — to  illustrate  briefly  by 
rrfernice  to  one  or  two  of  oar  former  examples — the  iden- 
titr  (^our  suffix  hf,  in  such  words  as  ffodly  and  truly,  with 
the  adjective  Hie  might  perhaps  have  been  conjectured  from 
the  Biglid  alone  ;  and  it  is  made  virtually  certain  by  com- 
jiiirisoii  with  the  isodem  Qerman  {^ottlich,  treuUeh)  or 
XetherUndisb  (yoddelijk,  waarlijlc)  •  it  does  not  absolutely 
ueod  a  reference  to  older  dialects,  like  the  Anglo-Saxon  or 
Gottiic,  for  its  establishment.  Again,  not  only  the  Sanskrit 
md  other  ancient  languages  exhibit  the  full  form  ami, 
Tbence  comes  our  I  am,  but  the  same  is  also  to  be  found 
ttmoBt  unaltered  in  the  present  Lithuanian  e*mi.  But, 
cTeo  if  philological  skill  and  acumen  had  led  the  student  of 
Ocrmanic  language  to  the  conjecture  that  I  loved  is  origin- 
lUy  /  love^id,  it  must  ever  have  remained  a  conjecture 
only,  a  mere  plausible  hypothesis,  but  for  the  accident  which 
fiiued  the  preservation  to  our  day  of  the  fragment  of  manu- 
Kiipt  containing  a  part  of  Bishop  Ulfilas's  Gothic  Bible. 
And  a  host  of  points  in  the  structure  of  the  tongues  of  our 
(iermanic  branch  which  still  remain  obscure  would,  as  we 
know,  be  cleared  up,  had  we  in  our  possession  relics  of  them 
st  a  yet  earlier  stage  of  their  separate  growth.  The  extent 
to  which  the  history  of  a  body  of  languages  may  be  pene- 
trated by  the  comparison  of  contemporary  dialects  alone  will, 
□f  course,  vary  greatly  in  different  cases ;  depending,  in  the 
first  place,  upon  the  number,  variety,  and  degree  of  relation 
of  the  dialects,  and,  in  the  second  place,  upon  their  joint 
and  aeTeral  measure  of  conservation  of  ancient  forms :  but 
it  is  also  evident  that  the  results  thus  arrived  at  for  modem 
tongues  will  be,  npon  the  whole,  both  scanty  and  dubious, 
compared  with  those  obtained  by  comparing  them  with 
ancient  dialects  of  the  same  stock.  Occasionally,  within  the 
narrow  limits  of  a  single  htsnch   or  group,  the  student 
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ei^Of  B  the  advantage  of  acceM  to  the  parent  tongue  itielf| 
from  which  the  more  recent  idiome  are  almost  bodiljr  de- 
rived :  thuB,  for  example,  our  posaewion  of  the  Latin  givei 
to  OUT  readings  of  the  histoty  of  the  Somanic  tonguea,  our 
determination  of  the  laws  which  have  governed  their  growth, 
a  vaatl;  higher  degree  of  defioitenesB  and  certainty  than  we 
could  reach  if  we  only  knew  that  Buch  a  parent  tongae  must 
have  eiieted,  and  had  to  restore  its  forms  by  earful  com- 
puisoD  iUid  deduction.  Next  in  value  to  thia  ia  the  adraa- 
tage  of  commanding  a  rich  body  of  older  and  younger 
dialects  of  the  eame  lineage,  wherein  the  common  speech  is 
beheld  at  nearer  and  remoter  distances  from  ita  souroe,  so 
that  we  can  discover  the  direction  of  its  currents,  and  fill 
out  with  less  of  uncertainty  those  parts  of  their  net- 
work of  which  the  record  is  obliterated.  This  secondary 
advantage  we  enjoy  in  the  Gemuuiic,  the  Pereian,  the 
Indian  branches  of  Indo-European  speech  i  and,  among  the 
gruider  divisions  of  human  language,  we  eigoy  it  to  an 
extent  elsewhere  unapproached  in  the  Indo-Buropeao 
family,  that  immense  luitd  varied  body  of  allied  forma  of 
speech,  whose  lines  of  historic  development  are  se«i  to  cover 
a  period  of  between  three  and  four  thousuid  yeara,  as  they 
converge  toward  a  meeting  in  a  yet  remoter  past. 

Herein  lies  the  sufficient  explanation  of  that  intimate 
connection,  that  almost  coincidence,  which  we  have  noticed 
between  the  development  of  Indo-European  comparative  phi* 
lology  and  that  of  the  general  acience  of  language.  In  order 
to  comprehend  human  language  in  every  part,  the  student  - 
would  wish  to  have  its  whole  growth,  in  all  its  divisions  and 
Bubdivisions,  through  all  its  phasos,  laid  b^ore  him  for  in- 
spection in  full  authentic  documents.  Since,  however,  any- 
thing like  thia  ia  impossible,  he  haa  done  the  best  that  lay 
within  hiB  power :  he  has  thrown  himBelf  into  that  depart- 
ment of  speech  which  had  the  largest  riutre  of  its  hiitory 
thus  illustrated,  and  by  studying  that  has  tried  lo  learn  how 
to  deal  with  the  yet  more  scanty  and  fragmentary  materia 
piesented  him  in  other  departments.  Here  could  be  formed 
the  desired  nucleus  of  a  science ;  here  the  general  lam  of 
liiiguistia  life  could  be  discovered;  here  could  be  wnked 
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mi  Hum  methods  and  procesKs  which,  with  sach  modifica- 
titoi  H  the  TKTjing  circumBtancea  rendered  neceMuy, 
AoM  be  applied  in  the  inTeBtig&tion  of  other  types  of 
lugnage  mlao.  Tbe  foondntioa  wu  broad  enough  to  build 
up  t  ihapel;  and  many-aided  edifice  upon.  Yet  the  stndy 
of  Indo-Europemn  langnage  ia  not  the  science  of  language. 
S«eh  ia  the  dirsraitf  in  imity  of  human  tpeech  that  excla- 
nn  attention  to  any  one  of  ita  types  could  only  give  ua 
pirtial  and  £dae  riewa  of  ita  nature  and  history.  Endlessly 
••  the  dialects  <rf  our  fkmily  appear  to  differ  from  one 
■Bother,  tiiey  hare  a  diatinct  common  character,  which  is 
bnra^  to  our  apprehension  only  when  we  compare  them 
■ith  those  of  other  stock ;  they  are  far  from  exhausting  the 
Tiriety  of  expreaaion  which  the  human  mind  is  capable  of 
Aninig  tot  ita  thought ;  the  linguist  who  tmina  himself  in 
tiiHi  alone  will  be  liable  to  n&rrowneaa  of  riaion,  and  will 
■tmble  when  he  comes  to  wallc  in  other  fields.  We  clum 
only  that  their  inner  character  and  outer  circumstances 
toabine  to  give  them  the  first  place  in  the  regard  of  the 
lingviatic  scholar ;  that  their  inTestigation  will  constitute  in 
tbe  future,  as  it  has  done  in  the  paat,  a  chief  object  of  his 
•tuly ;  and  that  their  complete  elucidation  is  both  the  most 
ittsmable  and  the  most  desirable  and  rewarding  object  pro- 
poNd  to  itself  by  linguistic  science. 

The  general  method  of  linguistic  research  has  already  been 
Tirimtly  set  forth  and  illustrated,  in  an  incidental  way ;  but 
s  iBmmary  recapitulation  of  its  principles,  with  fuller  refer- 
tatt  to  ^e  groonds  on  which  they  are  founded,  will  not  be 
uniia  at  this  point  in  oor  progress.  The  end  sought  by  the 
KJeutific  inyestigator  of  language,  it  will  be  remembered,  is 
Mt  a  mere  apprehension  and  exposition,  however  taH  and 
«f  stonatic,  of  the  phenomena  of  a  language,  or  of  all  human 
speech — of  ii»  words,  its  forma,  its  n^a,  its  usages :  that  is 
vwk  for  grammarians  and  lexicographers.  He  strives  to 
diMOw  tbe  why  of  everything  :  why  these  words,  these 
s&zes,  have  such  and  such  meanings ;  why  usage  is  thus, 
uid  not  otherwise ;  why  so  many  and  such  words  and  forma, 
and  they  only,  are  found  in  a  given  tongue — and  ao  on,  in 
ever  £utber-reacfatng  inquiry,  bach  even  to  the  question, 
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irty  we  apeak  at  ^l.  And  eioce  it  appears  that  every  ei- 
isting  or  recorded  dialect,  and  every  word  comporing  it,  is 
the  altered  Buccessor,  altered  in  both  form  aud  meaning,  of 
Bome  other  and  earlier  one ;  aince  all  known  language  haa 
been  made  what  it  ia,  out  of  aomething  more  original,  by 
actiou  proceeding  &om  the  minds  of  those  who  have  used 
it,  ita  examination  muat  be  conducted  hiatorically,  like  that 
of  any  other  institution  which  has  had  a  historic  growth  and 
development.  All  human  speech  has  been  during  long  ages 
modified,  was  even  perhaps  in  the  first  place  produced,  by 
human  capacities,  aa  impelled  by  human  necessitiea  and 
governed  by  human  oircumatances ;  it  has  become  whit 
these  influences  by  their  gradual  action  have  made  it ;  it,  on 
the  one  hand,  is  to  be  understood  only  hb  their  prodoct ; 
they,  on  the  other  hand,  are  to  be  read  in  the  efiecta  which 
i/'they  have  wrought  upon  it.  To  trace  out  the  trandbnua- 
tioDS  of  language,  following  it  baekward  through  its  succes- 
sive atagea  even  to  its  very  beginninga,  if  we  can  reach  so 
far ;  to  infer  from  the  changes  which  it  is  undergoing  and 
has  undergone  the  nature  and  way  of  actiou  of  the  forces 
which  go'vem  it ;  from  these  and  &om  the  observed  charac- 
ter of  its  beginnings  to  arrive  at  a  comprebeusion  of  its 
origin — such  are  the  inquiries  which  occupy  the  attention 
of  the  linguistic  scholar,  and  which  mast  guide  him  to  his 
ultimate  conclusions  reapecting  the  nature  of  apeech  as  an 
inatrumentality  of  communication  and  of  thought,  and  its 
value  as  a  means  of  human  progress. 

And  as  in  ita  general  character,  so  also  in  its  details,  the 
process  of  investigation  is  historical.  We  have  already 
seen  (lecture  second,  p.  5i)  that  the  whole  structure  of 
our  science  rests  upon  the  study  of  individual  words ;  the 
labours  of  the  etymologist  must  precede  and  prepare  the 
way  for  everything  that  is  to  follow.  But  every  etymolo- 
gical question  is  strictly  a  historical  one ;  it  concoms  the 
steps  of  a  historical  process,  as  shown  by  historical  eri- 
dences  ;  it  implies  a  judgment  of  the  value  of  testimony,  and  a 
recognition  of  the  truth  feirly  deducible  therefrom.  What 
is  proved  respecting  the  origin  and  changes  of  each  particu- 
lar word  by  all  tlie  evidence  within  r«ich,  ia  the  etymolo- 
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gift's  eTer-recumng  inqniiy.  To  answer  it  Bucceufully, 
lie  needs  a  eambination  of  many  qualities ;  he  must  be,  in 
&ct,  a  whole  court  in  himself  :  the  acutenese,  perseverance, 
aad  enterprise  of  the  advocate  must  be  his,  to  gather  every 
particle  of  testimony,  every  analogy,  every  decision,  bearing 
upon  the  case  in  band  ;  be  must  play  the  part  of  the  op- 
posing counsel,  in  carefully  sifting  the  collected  evidence, 
tMting  the  chatHcter  and  disinterestedness  of  the  witnesses, 
(Tots-ezanining  them  to  expose  their  blunders  and  inconsiBt- 
enciee ;  he  must  have,  above  all,  the  learning  and  candour  of 
the  judge,  that  be  may  stun  np  and  give  judgment  impar- 
tiiUy,  neither  denying  the  right  which  is  fairly  efitablished, 
not  allowing  that  which  rests  on  uncertain  allegation  and 
ioEuSicient  proof.  In  short,  the  same  gifts  and  habits  of 
mind  which  make  the  successful  historian  of  events  ore 
noted  also  to  make  the  successful  historian  of  words. 

The  ill-repute  in  which  etymology  and  those  wbo  follow 
it  are  held  in  common  opinion  is  a  telling  indication  of  the 
diffieultf  attending  its  practice.      The  uncertainty  and  ar- 
bitrarinees  of  its  prevailing  methods,  the  absurdity  of  its 
Rsnlts,  have  been  the  theme  of  many  a  cutting  and  well- 
directed  gibe.     It  hss  in  all  ages  been  a  tempting  occupa- 
tion to  curious  minds,    and    always  a    slippery  one.     An 
incalculable  amount  of  human  ingenuity  has  been  wasted 
in  ttt  false  pursuit.     Men  eminent  for  acuteness  and  sound 
judgment  in  other  departments  of  intellectual  labour  have 
in  this  been  guilty  of  folly  unaccountable.     It  has  been 
I     often  remarked  that  the  Glreeksulnd  Bomans,  when  once 
I     engaged  in  an  etymological  inquiry,  seem  to  have  taken  leave 
I     of  their  common  sense.      G-reat    as  were  the    advantages 
I     offered  by  the  Sauskrit  language  to  its  native  analysts,  in 
I    tbe  regularity  of  its  structure  and  the  small  proportion  of 
obicure  words  which  it  contained,  they  stumbled  continually 
u  iMon  as  they  left  the  plain  track  of  the  commooeet  and 
rlMvcst  derivations,  and  their  religious,  philosophical,  and 
grammatical  hooka  are  filled  with  word-genealogies  as  fanci- 
ful and  unsound  as  those  of  the  classic  writers.     In  no  one 
respect  does  the  Imguistic  science  of  the  present  day  show 
ita  radical  superiority  to  that  of  former  times  more  clearly 
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than  in  the  ityle   and  method  of  its  etymologiMi  Bpon 
these,  indeed,  is  its  loperiority  directlj  foanded. 

The  grand  meaos,  bow,  of  modem  etymological  reaeani 
is  the  flEtenBlre  compariaon  of  kindred  fonns.  How  this 
should  be  so  appears  clearty  enough  from  what  has  been 
already  taught  respecting  the  growth  of  dialects  and  tbe 
genetical  connectiona  of  languages.  If  spoken  tongues  stood 
apart  from  one  another,  each  a  separate  and  iscdated  entity, 
they  would  afford  no  scope  for  the  comparative  metbod.  At 
such  entities  the  ancient  philology  regarded  them ;  or,  if 
their  relatioDship  was  in  some  cases  recc^nised,  it  wis 
wrongly  apprehended  and  perrersely  ^tplied-— as  when,  hr 
instance,  the  I«tin  was  looked  upon  as  derired  from  tbe 
Oreek,  and  i^  words  were  sought  to  be  etymologiied  out  of 
the  Greek  lexicon,  as  corrupted  forms  of  Greek  rocable*. 
In  the  view  of  the  present  scienco,  while  each  exiatiog  dia- 
lect is  the  descendant  of  an  older  tongue,  so  other  existing 
dialects  are  equally  descendants  of  the  same  tongue.  All 
have  kept  a  part,  and  lost  a  part,  of  the  material  of  their 
common  inheritance  ;  all  have  preserved  portions  of  it  in  s 
comparatively  tinchiuiged  form,  while  they  have  altered  otber 
portions  perhaps  past  recognition.  But,  while  thus  agreed 
in  the  general  fact  and  the  general  methods  of  change,  they 
differ  indefinitely  from  one  another  in  the  details  ot  tbe 
changes  effected.  Each  has  saved  something  which  othen 
have  loBt,  or  kept  in  pristine  purity  what  tbey  have  obscured 
or  overlaid :  or  else,  from  their  variously  modified  fonna  can  be 
deduced  with  confidence  the  original  whence  these  sereraUy 
^  diverged.  Every  word,  then,  in  whose  examination  the* 
linguistic  scholf^  engages,  is  to  be  first  set  alongside  iti 
correspondents  or  analogues  in  other  related  languages,  tbst 
its  history  may  he  read  aright.  Thus  the  deficiencies  of 
the  evidence  which  each  member  of  a  connected  group  of 
dialects  contains  respecting  its  own  genesis  and  growth  are 
made  up,  in  greater  or  less  degree,  by  the  rest,  and  historical 
results  ore  reached  having  a  greatly  increased  fulness  ud 
certainty.  The  establishment  of  a  grand  family  of  related 
langniges,  like  the  Indo-European,  makes  each  memberiMHt* 
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tribute,  eitlieT  immediately  or  mediately,  to  the  elucidation  of 
CTery  otber. 

The  great  prominence  in  tbe  new  ecieace  of  Unguage  of 
this  comparative  method  gave  th&t  science  its  familiar  title 
of"  comparative  philology,"  a  title  which  is  not  yet  lost  ia 
popular  us^e,  although  now  fully  outgrown  and  antiquated. 
It  designated  very  suitably  the  early  growing  phase  of  lin- 
goistic  study,  that  of  the  gathering  and  sifting  of  material,  the 
elaboration  of  methods,  the  establishment  of  rulce,  the  deduc- 
tion of  first  general  results;  it  still  properly  designates 
tlie  process  by  which  the  study  is  extended  and  perfected; 
but  to  call  the  whole  science  any  longer  "  comparative  philo- 
ii^"  is  not  less  inappropriate  than  to  call  the  science  of 
loology  "  comparative  anatomy,"  or  botanical  science  the 
"  comparlsen  of  plants." 

Bat  the  comparative  method,  as  wo  must  not  fail  to  no- 
tiM,  is  no  security  against  loose  and  false  etymologizing ;  it 
ii  Dot  less  liable  to  abuse  than  any  other  good  thing.  If  it 
i«  to  be  made  fruitful  of  results  for  the  advancement  of 
Kieoce,  it  must  not  be  wielded  arbitrarily  and  wildly ;  it 
miut  have  its  fixed  rules  of  application.  Some  appear  to 
imagine  that,  in  order  to  earn  the  title  of  "  comparative 
pbilologist,"  they  have  but  to  take  some  given  language  and 
run  with  it  into  all  the  ends  of  the  earth,  collating  its  ma- 
terial and  forma  with  those  of  any  other  tongue  they  may 
plewe  to  select.  But  that  which  makes  the  value  of  com- 
parison —  namely,  genetical  relationship  —  also  determines 
tbe  way  in  which  it  shall  be  rendered  valuable.  "We  com- 
pare in  order  to  bring  to  light  resemblances  which  have  their 
ground  and  explanation  in  a  real  histoncal  identity  of  origin. 
yfo  must  proceed,  then,  as  in  any  other  geneidogical  in- 
qoiiy,  by  tracing  tbe  different  lines  of  descent  backward 
from  step  to  step  toward  their  points  of  convergence.  The 
work  of  comparison  is  begun  between  tbe  tongues  most 
nearly  related,  and  is  gradually  extended  to  those  whose 
coonection  is  more  and  more  remote.  "We  first  set  up,  for 
example,  a  group  like  the  Glermanic,  and  by  the  study  of  its 
internal  relations  learn  to  comprehend  its  latest  history,  dis- 
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tinguishiog  and  aettmg  apart  all  that  is  the  result  of  inde 
pendent  growth  and  change  among  its  dialects,  recognizing 
what  in  it  is  original,  and  therefore  fair  subject  of  compari- 
son with  the  results  of  a  like  process  performed  upon  the 
other  branches  of  the  same  family.  It  needs  not,  indeed 
that  the  restoration  of  primitive  Germanic  speech  should  bi 
made  complete  before  anj  farther  step  is  taken  ;  there  aro 
correspondences  so  conspicuous  and  palpable  running  through 
all  the  varieties  of  Indo-European  speech,  that,  the  unity  of| 
the  family  having  been  once  established,  they  are  at  aglance 
seen  and  accepted  at  their  true  value.  But  only  a  Bmoll 
part  of  the  analogies  of  two  more  distantly  related  languages 
are  of  this  character,  and  their  recognition  will  be  jaaio 
both  complete  and  trustworthy  in  proportion  as  the  ncartr 
congeners  of  each  language  are  first  subjected  to  compan 
son.  If  English  were  the  only  existing  Germanic  tongue, 
we  could  still  compare  it  with  Attic  Greek,  and  point  out  a 
host  of  coincidences  which  would  prove  their  common  origin ; 
but,  as  things  are,  to  conduct  our  investigation  in  this  way, 
leaving  out  of  sight  the  related  dialects  on  each  side,  ivould 
be  most  unsound  and  unphilological ;  it  would  render  ua 
liable  to  waste  no  small  share  of  our  effort  upon  those  parU 
of  English  which  are  peculiar,  of  latest  growth,  and  can  have 
no  genetic  connection  whatever  with  aught  in  the  Grreek :  it 
would  expose  us,  on  the  one  hand,  to  make  false  indcntifica- 
tions  (as  between  our  whole  and  the  Greek  holot, '  entire ')  ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  find  diversity  where  the  help  of 
older  dialectic  forms  on  both  sides  would  show  striking  re- 
semblance. What  analogy,  for  instance,  do  we  discern 
between  our  bear,  in  they  bear,  and  Greek  plierouiit  but 
comparison  of  the  other  Germanic  dialects  allowa  us  to  trace 
hear  directly  bock  to  a  Germanic  form  berand,  and  Dorirf 
Greek  gives  -aapheronti,  from  which  comes ^7icrow*i by  one  of 
the  regular  euphonic  rules  of  the  language  ;  the  law  of  per- 
mutation  of  mutes  in  the  Germanic  languages  (see  above,  p 
97)  exhibits  b  as  the  regular  correapoudent  in  Low  Ger- 
man dialects  to  the  original  aspirate  p\ ,-  and  the  historii'al 
identity  of  the  two  words  compared,  in  root  and  terminatian, 
js  thus  put  beyond  the  reach  of  cavil. 
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let  mora  cootnuy  to  sound  method  wou]d  it  be,  for  ez- 
■  imple,  to  compare  directly  EngliBh,  Portuguese^  Peraian, 
and  Bengali,  four  of  the  latest  and  most  altered  ropresenta- 
tiretof  the  four  great  branches  of  Indo-European  speech  to 
vhich  they  Beverally  belong.  Nothing,  or  almost  nothiDg, 
ih&t  is  peculiar  to  the  Sengali  as  compared  with  the  Sanskrit, 
to  the  Persian  as  compared  with  the  ancient  Avestan  and 
Aehsmenidan  dialects,  to  the  Portuguese  as  compared  with 
the  Latin,  can  be  historlcallj  connected  with  what  belongs 
to  Bigliah  or  any  other  Grermonic  tongue.  Their  ties  of 
matnal  relationship  run  backward  through  those  older  repre- 
KQtativea  of  the  branches,  and  are  to  be  sought  and  traced 
there. 

Bot  worst  of  all  is  the  drafting  out  of  alleged  correspond- 
ences, and  the  fabrication  of  etymologies,  between  such  Ian* 
pi^es  as  the  En^ish  —  or,  indeed,  any  Indo-European 
dialect — on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Hebrew,  or  the  Finnish, 
w  the  Chinese,  on  the  other.  Each  of  these  last  is  the  fully 
Kfogoited  member  of  a  well-established  family  of  langu^es, 
distiDct  from  the  Indo-European.  If  there  be  genetic  rclii- 
tioabetween  either  of  them  and  an  Indo-European  language, 
it  must  lie  back  of  the  whole  grammatical  development  of 
their  respective  families,  and  can  only  he  brought  to  light  by 
the  reduction  of  each,  though  means  of  the  most  penetrating 
ud  eihauative  study  of  the  dialects  confessedly  akin  with  it, 
to  it<  primitive  form,  as  cleared  of  all  the  growth  and  change 
nought  upon  it  by  ages  of  separation.  There  may  be  scores, 
or  hundreds,  of  apparent  resemblances  between  them,  but 
these  are  worthless  as  signs  of  relationship  until  an  investi- 
gation not  less  profound  than  we  have  indicated  shall  show 
thit  they  are  not  merely  superficial  and  delusive. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  we  are  reasoning  in  a  vicious 
circle,  in  thus  requiring  that  two  languages  shall  have  been 
proTed  related  before  the  correspondences  which  are  to  show 
their  relationship  sh^  he  accepted  as  real.  We  are  only  set- 
ting forth  the  essentially  cumulative  nature  of  the  evidences 
oflingnistic  connection.  The  first  processes  of  comparison 
by  wUch  it  ia  sought  to  establish  the  position  and  relations 
of  a,  new  language  are  tentative  merely.    No  sound  linguist 
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it  unmindful  of  tbe  two  oppoaing  poesibilitiei  which  interfere 
with  the  certainty  of  hia  conclusions ;  first,  that  oeeming 
coincidencea  may  turn  out  accidental  and  illusary  only; 
second,  that  beneath  apparent  discordance  may  be  hidden 
genetic  identity.  With  every  new  analogy  which  his  re- 
searches bring  to  view,  his  confidence  in  the  genmneaesa 
and  hietoric  value  of  those  already  found  ia  increased.  And 
when,  examining  each  separate  Eact  in  all  the  light  that  he 
can  cast  upon  it,  from  Bonrces  near  and  distant,  he  has  at 
length  fully  satisfied  himself  that  two  tongues  are  funda- 
mentally  related,  their  whole  mutual  aspect  is  thereby  modi- 
fied ;  he  becomes  eipectant  of  signs  of  relationship  every- 
where, and  looks  for  them  in  phenomena  which  would  not 
otherwise  attract  his  attention  for  a  moment.  When,  on 
the  contrary,  an  orderly  and  thorough  examination,  proceed- 
ing from  the  nearer  to  the  remoter  degrees  of  connection, 
has  demonstrated  the  position  of  two  languages  in  ttco 
diverse  families,  the  weight  of  historic  probability  is  ehift«d 
to  the  other  scale,  and  makes  directly  against  the  interpret- 
ation of  their  surface  resemblances  as  the  effect  of  anythmg 
but  accident  or  borrowing. 

The  new  etymological  scieuce  difiers  from  the  old,  not  in 
the  character  of  the  results  which  it  is  willing  to  admit,  bat 
in  the  character  of  the  evidence  on  which  it  is  willing  to  admit 
them.  It  will  even  derive  luaus,  '  grove,'  from  non  lueendo, 
'  its  not  shining  there,'  if  only  historical  proof  of  the 
derivation  be  furnished.  It  finds  no  difficulty  in  recognliiag 
as  identical  two  words  like  the  Trench  evSqtte  and  the  Eng- 
lish bishop,  which  have  not  a  single  sound  or  letter  in  com- 
mon ;  for  each  is  readily  traceable  bach  to  the  Greek 
epUhopos.*  But  it  does  not  draw  thence  the  eonclnaion 
that,  in  this  or  in  any  other  pair  of  languages,  two  words 
meaning  the  same  thing  may,  whatever  their  seeming  dis- 
cordance, be  assumed  to  be  one,  or  are  likely  to  be  proved 


ip.  Each  hai  wved,  lad  dill  w- 
cenU.ttieaccsntadBTlUblBof  Che  original;  but  t  lie  French,  irhau  irordi  in 
pre  rail  inglv  accca  ted  on  their  End  Byltalilca,  hiia  dropped  off  >U  llhatMo<r(d 
It;  vhilc  the  Getmanic  tangoes,  Mcentins;  mure  nsuatlr  the  penaltinwordl 
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me:  it  Tftits  for  the  demoQatntion  id  each  separate  case. 
He  claim  made  in  our  third  lecture,  that,  in  the  history  of 
li&gniitic  changes,  anj  given  aound  maj  pass  over  into  any 
other,  any  given  meaning  become  modified  to  its  opposite,  or 
to  aomething  apparently  totally  nnconnected  with  it,  may 
•eem  to  take  away  &om  etymology  all  reliable  basis  ;  but  it 
it  not  «o  ;  for  the  same  researckea  which  establish  thie  claim 
■box  also  the  difference  between  those  facile  changes  which 
miy  be  looked  for  everywhere,  and  the  exceptional  ones 
vhlch  only  direct  and  convincing  evidence  can  force  us  to 
Kcept  as  actual  in  any  language ;  they  teach  us  to  study  the 
lurt  of  transition  of  each  separate  language  as  part  of  its 
idiosyncrasy,  and  to  refrain  from  applying  remote  and 
doubtful  analogies  in  the  settlement  of  difficult  questions. 

losbort,  the  modem  science  of  langiuge  imposes  upon  all 
*bo  pursue  it  thorougbnese  and  caution.  It  requires  that 
eierj  case  be  eiamiued  in  all  its  bearings.  It  refuses  to  ac< 
tept  results  not  founded  on  an  exhaustive  treatment  of  all 
the  attainable  evidence.  It  furnishes  no  .instruments  of 
nsesTch  which  may  not  be  turned  to  false  uses,  and  made  to 
yield  false  results,  in  careless  and  unskilful  hands.  It  sup- 
plies nothing  which  can  iahe  the  place  of  sound  learning 
uhI  critical  judgment.  Even  those  who  are  most  familiar 
>itb  its  methods  may  make  lamentable  failures  when  they 
come  to  apply  them  to  a  language  of  vhich  they  have  only 
niperficial  knowledge,*  or  which  they  compare  directly  with 
tome  distant  tongue,  regardless  of  its  relations  in  its  own 
bmily,  and  of  its  history  as  determined  by  comparison  with 
these.  A  scholar  profoundly  veraed  in  the  comparative 
philology  of  some  special  group  of  languages,  and  whom  we 
gladly  suffer  to  instruct  us  as  to  their  development,  may 
have  notbiug  to  say  that  is  worth  our  listening  to,  when  ho 
voold  fain  trace  their  remoter  connections  with  groups  of 
Thich  he  knows  little  or  nothing.     !NotwithstAading  the 

*  Thu,  M  ■  BtrikJDg  eiftmple  and  Taining,  hardlj  a  man  nttcc  caricators 
of  the  eamparatiTo  method  ii  to  bo  met  with  than  that  given  hj  Bopp,  th« 
great  Tinuider  and  author  of  the  method,  himselT,  in  Iha  papers  in  vliith  ha 
uiempla  to  proTe  the  MihiT-Pol^Miaii  and  the  Caucoiisn  lansnagei  entitled 
lo  a  flsM  ia  the  Indo-Zoniptao  fkaiil;. 
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immenBe  progress  wUch  the  study  of  language  has  made 
during  the  past  few  years,  the  world  is  still  full  of  hutr 
geaeralizers,  who  would  rather  skim  wide  and  difficult  cou- 
ctuaiouB  off  the  surface  of  half-examined  facts  thau  trait  to 
gather  them  aa  the  fruits  of  slow  and  laborioua  lesearcL 
The  greater  part;  of  the  rubbish  which  is  even  now  heaping 
up  in  the  path  of  our  science,  encumbering  its  progreu, 
comes  from  the  neglect  of  these  simple  principled:  that 
no  man  ia  qualified  to  compare  fruitfully  two  languages  or 
groups  who  is  not  deeply  grounded  in  the  knowledge  of  bodi, 
and  that  no  language  can  be  fruitfully  compared  with  otben 
which  stand,  or  are  presumed  to  stand,  ia  a  more  distant  re- 
lationship with  it,  until  it  has  been  first  compared  with  Its 
own  next  of  kin. 

We  see,  it  may  be  farther  remarked,  upon  how  narrow 
and  imperfect  a  basis  those  comparative  philologists  build  who 
are  content  with  a  facile  setting  aide  by  side  of  words; 
whose  materials  are  simple  vocabularies,  longer  or  shorter,  of 
terms  representing  common  ideas.  There  was  a  period  in 
the  history  of  linguistic  science  when  this  was  the  true 
method  of  inTestigation,  and  it  still  continues  to  be  useful  in 
certain  departments  of  the  field  of  research.  It  is  the  first 
experimental  process  ;  it  determines  the  nearest  and  most 
obvious  groupings,  and  prepares  the  fray  for  more  penetrat- 
ing study.  Travellere,  explorers,  in  regions  exhibiting  greit 
diversity  of  idiom  and  destitute  of  literary  records — like  our 
western  wilds,  or  the  vast  plains  of  inner  Africa — do  essen- 
tial service  by  gathering  and  supplying  such  material,  any- 
thing better  being  rendered  inaccessible  by  lack  of  leiaurs, 
opportunity,  or  practice.  But  it  must  be  regarded  as  pro- 
visional and  introductory,  acceptable  only  because  the  best 
that  ia  to  be  had.  Genetic  correspondences  in  limited  luta 
of  words,  however  skilfully  selected,  are  apt  to  be  eonspicu- 
OUB  only  when  the  tongues  they  represent  are  of  near 
kindred ;  and  even  then  they  may  be  in  no  small  measure 
obscured  or  counterbalanced  by  discordances,  so  that  deeper 
and  closer  study  ia  needed,  in  order  to  bring  out  satiafac- 
torily  to  view  the  fact  and  degree  of  relationship.  Penetra- 
tion of  the  secrets  of  linguistic  structure  and  growth,  dis- 
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Mwry  of  correapondenees  which  lie  out  of  the  reach  of 
or^eai  and  uninatructed  eyes,  rejection  of  deceptive  re- 
KmM&nces  which  have  no  historicsl  foundation — these  are 
the  most  important  part  of  the  linguistic  student's  work. 
liurface  coiUtion  without  genetic  aoalyaiB,  as  iWr-reaching  as 
tbe  attainable  evidence  allows,  is  but  a  travesty  of  the 
methods  of  comparative  philology. 

Another  not  infrequent  misapprehensian  of  etymologic 
ttudy  consists  ia  limiting  its  sphere  of  action  to  a  tracing  ' 
out  of  the  coirespondences  of  words.  This  ie,  indeed,  as  we 
litve  called  it,  the  fundamental  st^e,  on  the  solidity  of 
which  depends  the  aecority  of  all  the  rest  of  the  structure ; 
bat  it  is  only  ths,t.  Comparative  etymology,  like  chemistry, 
nms  into  an  infinity  of  detail,  in  which'  the  mind  of  the  stu- 
dent is  sometimes  entangled,  and  his  effort  engrossed;  it 
has  its  special  rules  and  methods,  which  admit  within  certain 
limit*  of  being  mechanically  applied,  by  one  ignorant  or 
lie«dleM  of  their  true  ground  and  meaning.  Many  a  man 
lis  Wilful  and  successful  hunterof  verbal  connections  whose 
vierg  of  linguistic  science  are  of  the  crudest  and  most  iro- 
per&ct  character.  Not  only  does  he  thus  miss  what  ought 
to  be  his  highest  reward,  the  recognition  of  those  wide 
■Nations  and  great  truths  t«  which  his  study  of  words  should 
roadact  him,  but  his  whole  work  lacks  its  proper  basis,  and 
is  liable  to  prove  weak  at  any  point.  The  history  of  words 
is  ioextricably  bound  up  with  that  of  human  thought  and 
life  and  action,  and  cannot  be  read  without  it.  We  fully 
nndentand  no  word  till  we  comprehend  the  motives  and 
cimditions  that  called  it  forth  and  determined  its  form.  The 
Bord  moreg,  for  example,  is  not  explained  when  we  have 
nuigballed  the  whole  array  of  its  correspondents  in  all  Eu- 
ropean tongues,  and  traced  them  up  to  their  source  in  the 
Idtin  monela :  all  the  historical  circumstances  which  have 
waei.  a  term  once  limited  to  an  obscure  city  to  be  current 
jvm  in  the  mouths  of  such  immense  communities  ;  the  wants 
and  devices  of  civilization  and  commerce  which  have  created 
the  thing  designated  by  the  word  and  made  it  what  it  is; 
the  outward  circumstances  and  mental  associations  which,  hy 
mcccsBive  changes,  have  worked  out  the  name  from  a  root 
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signifying  'to  think ;'  the  stmcture  of  org&n,  and  the  habiti 
of  ntterance — in  thomselres  and  in  their  origin — which  have 
metamorphosed  monMa  into  incfMjr ; — all  this,  and  more, 
is  neceflsuy  to  the  linguistic  scholar's  perfect  mastery  of 
this  sin^e  term.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  extent  to  irhich 
the  roots  of  being  of  almost  erery  word  ramifjr  thns  through 
the  whole  structure  of  the  tongue  to  which  it  belongs,  or 
even  of  many  tongaes,  and  through  the  history  of  the  people 
who  apeak  them :  if  we  are  left  in  moat  cases  to  come  &r 
short  of  the  full  knowledge  which  we  crare,  wo  at  leart 
should  not  fail  to  crave  it,  and  to  grasp  after  all  of  it  that 
lies  within  onr  reach. 

We  hare  been  regarding  linguistic  comparison  as  what  it 
primarily  and  essentially  is,  the  effective  means  of  detenniii' 
ing  genetical  relationship,  and  investigating  the  historical  de- 
velopment of  languages.  But  we  must  guard  t^unat  leaving 
the  impression  that  languages  can  be  compared  for  no  other 
purposes  than  these.  In  those  wide  generalizations  wherein 
wfe  regard  speech  as  a  human  faculty,  and  its  phenomena  sa 
illustrating  the  nature  of  mind,  the  processes  of  thought, 
the  progress  of  culture,  it  is  often  not  less  important  to  put 
side  by  aide  that  which  in  spoken  language  is  analogous  in 
oSice  but  discordant  in  origin  than  that  which  is  accordant 
in  both.  The  variety  of  human  expression  is  well-nigh  in- 
finite, and  no  part  of  it  ought  to  escape  the  notice  of  the 
linguistic  student.  The  comparative  method,  if  only  it  bs 
begun  and  carried  on  aright^if  the  different  objects  of  the 
genetic  and  the  analogic  comparison  be  kept  steadily  in 
view,  and  their  results  not  confounded  with  one  another — 
need  not  be  restricted  in  its  application,  until,  starting  from 
any  centre,  it  shall  have  comprehended  the  whole  c^e  of 
human  speech. 
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Beginiiiigi  of  Iiido-EiiropMD  langua^.  Actuality  of  ItngulBlic  analysU. 
Soota,  proDomipal  and  verbal;  Uieir  chanicter  ai  the  hietorical 
genu  of  our  language ;  development  of  inflEctive  speech  from  tbem. 
IMnctkin  of  declensional,  conjugations],  and  derivative  apparatus, 
ud  of  tbe  parts  of  epeecli.  delation  of  eynthelic  and  analytio 
(bmu.     Oenuml  character  and  course  of  iotlecUve  development. 

Tbe  last  two  lectures  have  given  its  a  view  of  the  Indo- 
European  family  of  languages.  "We  have  glanced  at  the 
principal  dialects,  ancient  and  modem,  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed, noticing  their  exceeding  variety  and  the  high  an- 
tlqaity  of  some  among  them — the  unequalled  sweep,  of  time 
»ad  of  historic  development  together,  which  they  include 
wd  cover.  The  family  has  been  shown  to  be  of  preeminent 
importance  and  interest  to  the  linguistic  student,  because 
tbe  peoples  to  whom  it  belongs  have  taken  during  the  past 
tiro  thousand  years  or  more  a  leading  or  even  the  foremost 
put  in  the  world's  history,  because  it  includes  the  noblest 
ind  most  perfect  instruments  of  human  thought  and  expres- 
lioD,  and  because  upon  its  study  is  mainly  founded  the 
present  science  of  language.  We  examined,  in  a  general 
way,  the  method  pursued  in  its  investigation — namely,  a 
genetic  analysis,  effected  chieBy  by  the  aid  of  a  widely  ex- 
tended comparison  of  the  kindred  forms  of  related  dialects 
(whence  the  science  gets  its  familiar  name  of  "  comparative 
philology  ") — and  noted  briefly  some  of  the  misapprehen- 
iions  and  misapplication  a  to  which  this  was  liable.  At 
present,  before  going  on  to  survey  the  other  great  fMnilies 
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of  Unguaj^,  and  to  coDsider  th6  relatioa  in  whicb  they 
stand  to  the  I mio- European,  we  have  to  pause  long  etiou|^1i 
to  look  at  the  main  facte  in  tfao  history  of  growth  of  the 
latter — of  our  own  form  of  speeeh,  using  the  word  "our" 
in  the  widest  sense  to  whtcli  we  have  as  yet  extended  it. 
This  wo  do,  partly  on  account  of  the  intrinsic  interest  of 
the  subject,  and  psrtly  because  the  results  thus  won  will  he 
found  raluable,  and  even  almost  io dispensable,  in  the  coarBe 
of  our  farther  inquiries. 

The  history  of  Indo-European  language  has  been  more 
carefully  read,  and  is  now  more  thoroughly  understood,  than 
that  of  any  other  of  the  grand  divieiona  of  human  speech. 
Kot  that  our  knowledge  of  it  is  by  any  means  complete,  or 
is  not  marked  even  by  great  and  numerous  deficiencies  and 
obscurities:  owing  in  no  small  psrt  to  the  obliteration  of 
needed  evidence,  and  heuce  irreparable ;  but  in  part  also 
to  incomplete  comparison  and  analysis  of  the  material  yet 
preserved,  and  therefore  still  admitting  and  sure  ere  long  to 
receive  amendment.  Such  deficiencies,  however,  are  more 
concerned  with  matters  of  minor  detail,  and  less  with  facts 
and  priociples  of  fundamental  consequence,  here  than  ebe- 
where.  Hence  the  mode  of  development  of  language  in 
general,  even  from  its  first  commencement,  can  in  no  otber 
way  be  so  well  eiemplified  as  by  tracing  its  special  history 
in  this  single  family. 

Our  first  inquiry  concerns  the  primitive  stage  of  Indo- 
European  language,  its  historical  beginnings. 

The  general  processes  of  lingiiistic  growth  and  change,  as 
they  have  for  long  ages  past  been  going  on  in  all  the  diolecta 
of  our  kindred,  were  set  forth  and  illustrated  with  some  de- 
tail in  the  early  part  of  our  discussions  respecting  language 
(in  the  second  and  third  lectures).  We  there  saw  that,  in 
order  to  provide  new  thought  and  knowledge  with  ita  ap- 
propriate signs,  and  to  repair  the  waste  occasioned  by  the 
loss  of  words  from  use  and  memory,  and  the  constant  irear- 
ing  out  of  forms,  new  combinations  were  made  out  of  old 
materials,  words  of  independent  significance  reduced  to  (hs 
position  and  value  of  modifying  appendages  to  other  words, 
and  meanings  variously  altered    and    transferred.      These 
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pniceasei  may,  for  aught  we  can  Bee,  work  on  daring  an  in- 
definite period  in  the  future,  with  n ever-ending  evolution 
out  of  each  given  form  of  speech  of  another  sligbtlj  differ- 
iDg  from  it  J  even  until  every  now  eiiating  dialect  shall  have 
divided  into  numerouB  descendontB,  and  each  of  these  shall 
hite  Tiried  bo  far  from  ita  ancestor  that  their  kindred  shall 
be  Ksrcely,  or  not  at  all,  discoverable.  Have  we,  now,  any 
good  reason  to  believe  that  they  have  not  worked  on  thus 
iiideGiiitely  in  the  past  also,  vrith  a  kaleidoscopic  resolution 
of  old  forms  ukd  combination  of  new,  changing  the  aspect  of 
Ungoage  without  altering  its  character  as  a  stmcture  p  Or, 
ire  we  able  to  find  distinct  traces  of  a  condition  of  speech 
vhich  may  be  called  primitive  in  comparison  with  that  in 
which  it  at  present  exists  ? 

Hub  question  admits  an  affirmative  answer.  The  present 
structure  of  language  has  its  beginnings,  from  which  we  are 
not  yet  so  far  removed  that  they  may  not  be  clearly  seen. 
Oar  historical  analysis  does  not  end  at  last  in  mere  obscur- 
ity ;  it  brings  ua  to  the  recognition  of  elements  which  we 
noit  regard  as,  if  not  the  actual  first  utterances  of  men, 
it  least  the  germs  out  of  which  their  later  speech  has  been 
devekiped.  It  sets  before  our  view  a  stage  of  eipresaioa 
raaeatially  different  from  any  of  those  we  now  behold  among 
the  branchea  of  our  family,  and  serving  as  their  common 
foundation. 

It  must  be  premised  that  this  belief  rests  entirely  upon 
our  faith  in  the  actuality  of  our  analytical  procesBes,  as 
being  merely  a  retracing  of  the  steps  of  a  previous  synthesis 
— in  the  universal  truth  of  the  doctrine  that  the  elements 
into  vhich  we  separate  words  are  those  by  the  putting 
together  of  which  those  words  were  at  first  made  up.  The 
groonds  upon  which  such  a  faith  reposes  were  pretty  dis- 
tinctly set  forth  in  the  second  lecture  (p.  66),  but  the  im- 
portince  of  the  subject  will  justify  us  in  a  recapitulation  of 
the  argument  there  presented. 

No  one  can  possibly  suppose  that  we  should  ever  have 
come  to  call  our  morning  meal  hreakfatt,  if  there  had  not 
shindy  existed  in  our  language  the  two  independent  words 
break  mA/ait ;  any  more  than  that  we  should  say  telegraph- 
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wine,  idehorf-fcU,  nawyiy  Joemmtml,  fftm-hoat,  iritbout 
pRriotH  powcwifm  <rf  the  sunple  iro*^  of  which  are  formed 
dteae  ■todem  oompoands.  Ficm^iti  and  fiarlcst,  m  like 
maDDO',  implr  tbe  exUtotce  bcfoidiuul  ^  the  noun  J^or, 
and  at  the  adjertinm^UJ  and  laoae,  or  their  older  eqiUTaleata, 
Tfakh  hare  anaaied,  whlin&raice  to  that  Doon,  the  qnality 
of  suffixes.  S<«  dtooU  ve  hare  anj  adverhi^  Boffix  ly,  if 
we  had  not  earlier  had  the  adjectrre  like,  nor  any  preterits 
in  J  (aa  J  lowJ),  bnt  for  the  &ct  tiiat  oar  Germanic  totoes- 
ton  owned  an  impofect  coTTesptrnding  to  our  did,  whidi 
tbej  added  to  their  new  teHm  to  express  past  action.  Any 
one,  I  think,  will  allow  tint  el«nent«  distingniahable  by 
w<»d'«na]yaia  which  can  thus  he  identified  with  independent 
woida  ate  thoebj  proved  to  hare  been  tberoaelTes  once  in 
puewj— im  t£  an  independent  iUUmm  in  tiie  language,  and  to 
hare  been  actaaSj  reduced  by  combination  to  the  form  and 
office  with  which  onr  analrsia  finds  them  endowed-  But 
&rther,  few  or  none  will  be  found  to  qneetioQ  that  all  those 
formative  elements  which  belong  to  the  Germanic  luiguagea 
alone,  of  which  no  bacea  are  to  be  discovered  in  any  other 
of  the  bnncbes  of  the  Indo-European  family,  which  conati- 
tnte  the  pecnliar  patrimony  of  some  or  all  of  the  dialects  of 
our  branch,  must  have  been  gained  by  the  latter  since  their 
■epanttion  from  the  common  stock,  wid  in  the  same  way 
with  the  rest,  even  though  we  can  no  longer  demoDstmte 
the  origin  of  each  affix.  With  the  disguising  vid  effiuing 
effects  of  the  processes  of  linguistic  change  fully  present  to 
onr  apprehensions,  we  shall  not  Tenturo  to  conclude  that 
those  cases  in  which  onr  historical  researches  &il  to  give 
oa  the  genesis  of  both  the  demente  of  a  compound  form  ue 
fundamentally  different  from  those  in  which  it  fully  succeeds 
in  doing  so.  The  difference  lies,  not  in  the  cases  them- 
sekes,  bat  in  our  attitude  toward  them ;  in  our  accidental 
possession  of  information  as  to  the  history  of  the  one,  and 
our  lack  of  it  as  to  that  of  the  other.  This  reasoning, 
however,  obviously  applies  not  to  Oermuuc  speech  alone  ; 
it  is  equally  legitimate  and  cogent  in  reference  to  alt  Indo- 
European  language.  We  cannot  refuse  to  believe  that  the 
whole  history  of  this  family  of  languages  has  been,  in  its 
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gnmd  essential  featnrea,  the  same ;  that  their  structure  ib 
hMDOgeueous  throughout.  There  ie  no  reason  whatever  for 
ou  usuming  that  the  later  composite  foruts  are  made  up, 
ud  not  the  earlier ;  that  the  later  suffixes  are  elaborated 
out  of  iodependent  elements,  and  not  the  earlier.  So  far 
bick  as  we  can  trace  the  history  of  language,  the  forces 
vhich  have  been  efficient  in  producing'  its  changes,  and  the 
geaeral  outlines  of  their  modes  of  operation,  have  been  the 
same;  and  we  are  justified  in  concluding,  we  are  even  com. 
pelted  to  infer,  that  they  have  been  the  same  from  the  out> 
Kt  There  is  no  way  of  investigating  the  first  hidden  steps 
of  any  continuous  historical  process,  except  by  carefully 
rtodjing  the  later  recorded  steps,  and  cautiously  applying 
the  analogies  thence  deduced.  So  the  geologist  studies  the 
forces  which  are  now  altering  by  slow  degrees  the  form 
ind  u^eet  of  the  earth's  crust,  wearing  down  the  rocks  here, 
depositing  beds  of  sand  and  pebbles  there,  pouring  out 
floods  of  lava  over  certain  regions,  raising  or  lowering  the 
line  (rf  coast  along  certain  seas ;  and  he  applies  the  results 
<^  his  obaervations  with  confidence  to  the  explanation  of 
phenomena  dating  from  a  time  to  which  men's  imaginations, 
eren,  can  hardly  reach.  The  legitimacy  of  the  analogical 
reuoning  is  not  less  undeniable  ia  the  one  case  than  in  the 
other.  Tou  may  as  well  try  to  persuade  the  student  of  the 
urth's  structure  that  the  coal-bearing  rocks  lie  in  parallel 
Uyen,  of  alternating  materials,  simply  because  it  pleased 
God  to  make  them  so  when  he  created  the  earth ;  or  that 
the  impressions  of  leaves,  the  stems  and  trunks  of  trees,  the 
cuts  of  animal  remains,  shells  and  hones,  which  they  con- 
tain, the  ripple  and  rain-marks  which  are  seen  upon  them, 
arc  to  be  regarded  as  the  sports  of  nature,  mere  arbitrary 
chancterintics  of  the  formation,  uninterpre table  as  signs  of 
iU  history — as  to  persuade  the  student  of  language  that 
the  iodications  of  composition  and  growth  which  he  discovers 
in  the  very  oldest  recorded  speech,  not  less  than  in  the 
latest,  are  only  illusory,  and  that  his  comprehension  of 
linguistic  development  must  therefore  be  limited  to  the 
strictly  historical  period  of  the  life  of  language.  It  is  no 
prepossession,  then,  nor  i  priori  theory,  but  a  true  logical 
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neceseity,  a  sound  induction  from  obscrrod  facts,  Tliidi 
brings  ua  to  the  conclusion  that  all  liDguistic  elements  pos- 
eeasing  distinct  meaning  and  ofBce,  variously  combined  and 
employed  fur  the  uses  of  cspreseion,  are  originally  independ- 
ent entitleii,  having  a  separate  existence  before  they  entered 
into  mutual  combiuation. 

In  tlie  light  of  these  considerations  let  ua  examine  a 
single  word  in  our  language,  the  word  irrevoeaiilUg.  It 
comos  to  us  from  the  Latin,  where  it  had  the  form  irreooea- 
hilitat  (genitive  -tali*).  It  is  clearly  made  by  the  addition 
of  iy  {lai,  tatU)  to  a  previously  existing  irrevocable  (irreoo- 
eahili-t),  just  OS  we  now  form  a  new  abstract  noun  from  any 
given  adjective  fay  adding  new .-  for  example,  daughfacedneu. 
Again,  revocable  (reeocabilie)  preceded  irrevocable,  as  dutiful 
preceded  wnduliful.  Further,  if  there  bad  been  no  verb  to 
revoke  (revoeare),  there  would  have  been  no  adjective  revo- 
cable, any  more  than  lovable  without  the  verb  to  love.  Tet 
once  more :  although  we  in  Eaglish  have  the  syllable  voke 
only  in  composition  with  prelixea,  as  revoke,  evoke,  ttivoke, 
provoke,  yet  in  Latin,  aa  the  verb  voeare,  '  to  call,'  it  ia,  of 
courae,  older  thaik  any  of  these  its  derivatives,  as  ttand  is 
older  than  underttand  and  withttand.  Thus  &r  our  way  i» 
perfectly  cjear.  But  while,  in  our  language,  voke  appears  sa 
0.  simple  syllable,  uncombiued  with  suffixes,  this  is  only  by 
the  comparatively  receut  effect  of  the  wearing-out  proceesee, 
formerly  illustrated  (in  the  third  lecture)  ;  in  the  more 
original  Latin,  it  is  invariably  associated  with  formative  ele- 
ments, which  compose  with  its  forms  like  voeare,  'to  call,' 
vocal,  '  he  calls,'  vocahar,  '  X  was  called  ; '  or,  in  substantivB 
uses,  voct  (vox),  '  a  calling,  a  voice,'  voeum,  '  of  voices;'  and 
so  on.  Thero  is  nothing,  so  fiir  as  concerns  the  formative 
elements  themselves,  to  distinguish  this  last  class  of  cases 
from  the  others,  before  analyzed;  eachsufGx  baa  its  distinct 
meaning  and  office,  and  is  applied  iti  a  whole  class  of  snalo- 
gous  words  ;  and  some  of  them,  at  least,  are  traceable  back 
to  the  independent  words  out  of  which  they  grew.  The 
only  diCerence  is  that  here,  if  we  cut  off  tfae  formative  ele- 
ments, we  have  left,  not  a  word,  actually  einployed  as  such 
in  any  ancient  language  of  our  family,  biit  a   significant 
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■jllable,  expreasing  tKe  general  and  indeterminate  idea  of 
'falling,'  and  found  to  occur  in  connected  speech  only  when 
limited  and  defined  by  the  suffixes  which  are  attached  to  it. 
This  is  not,  howcrer,  a  peculianty  which  can  exempt  the 
Kords  BO  formed  from  a  like  treatment,  leading  to  tike  con- 
clmions,  with  the  rest ;  we  must  still  trust  iu  the  reality  of 
our  analysis ;  and  especially,  when  we  consider  such  forma 
u  the  Sanskrit  vak-mi,  vak-tki,  vok-ti,  where  the  mi,  tki,  and 
li  ire  recognizable  pronouns,  makiug  compounds  which 
meia  clearly  '  call-I,'  '  coll-thou,'  '  call-he,'  we  cannot  doubt 
dtit  the  element  ooe  (yah)  had  also  once  an  independeut 
liatu,  that  it  was  a  word,  a  part  of  spoken  speech,  and  that 
theTarions  forma  which  contain  it  were  really  produced  by 
the  addition  of  other  elements  to  it,  and  their  fusion  together 
into  a  single  word,  in  the  same  manner  in  which  we  have 
Wd  truth  andjull  into  truthful,  truth  and  looia  into  truth- 
Im,  true  and  like  into  truljf. 

The  same  conclusion  may  be  stated  in  more  general  terms, 
u  follows.  The  whole  body  of  suffixes,  of  formative  end- 
ings, ii  divided  into  two  principal  classed :  first,  primary, 
or  sach  as  form  derivatives  directly  from  roots;  second, 
•crondary,  or  such  as  form  derivatives  from  other  derivatives, 
from  themes  containing  already  a  formative  element.  But 
the  diflerence  between  these  two  classes  is  in  their  use  and 
^plication,  not  in  their  character  and  origin.  No  insigni- 
ficant portion  of  each  is  traceable  back  to  independent  words, 
uid  the  presumption  alike  for  each  is  that  in  all  its  parts  it 
'u  produced  iu  the  same  manner.  If,  then,  we  believe 
that  the  themes  to  which  the  secondary  endings  are  appended 
were  historical  entities,  words  employed  in  actual  speech 
before  their  further  composition,  we  must  believe  the  same 
reapecting  the  roots  to  which  are  added  the  primary  end- 
ings :  these  are  not  less  historical  than  the  others. 

The  conclusion  is  one  of  no  small  consequence.  Elements 
like  mw,  each  composing  a  single  syllable,  and  containing  no 
traceable  sign  of  a  formative  element,  resisting  all  our 
attempts  at  red*tion  to  a  simpler  form,  are  what  we  arrive 
at  as  the  final  iRults  of  our  analysis  of  the  Indo-Europeau 
Tocabutaiy  ;  ev^  word  of  which  this  ia  made  up — save  tbose 
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whose  histoiy  is  obscure,  tmd  cannot  be  read  far  back  to- 
vard  its  begioniog — is  found  to  contain  a  monosyllabic  root 
as  its  central  significant  portion,  along  with  certain  other 
accessory  portions,  Bjllables  or  remnantB  of  syllables,  whose 
office  it  is  to  define  and  direct  the  radical  idea.  The  roots 
are  nerer  found  iu  practical  use  in  their  naked  form ;  they 
are  (or,  as  has  been  repeatedly  explained,  hsTe  once  been) 
alirays  clothed  with  suffixes,  or  with  suffixes  and  prefixes; 
yet  they  are  no  mere  abstractions,  dissected  out  by  the 
grammarian's  knife  from  the  midst  of  organisms  of  which 
they  were  ultimate  and  integral  portions ;  they  are  nther 
the  nuclei  of  gradual  accretions,  parts  about  which  other 
parts  gathered  to  compose  orderly  and  mem'bered  wholes; 
germs,  we  may  call  them,  out  of  which  has  developed  the  in 
tricate  structure  of  later  speech.  And  the"  recognition  ot 
them  in  this  character  is  an  acknowledgment  that  Indo-Eu- 
ropean language,  with  all  its  fulness  and  inflective  suppleness, 
is  descended  from  an  original  monosyllabic  tongue  ;  that  our 
ancestors  talked  with  one  another  in  single  syllables,  indica- 
tive of  the  ideas  of  prime  importance,  but  wanting  oil 
designation  of  their  relations ;  and  that  out  of  these,  by 
processes  not  diS'ering  in  their  nature  from  those  which  are 
still  in  operation  in  our  own  tongue,  was  elaborated  the 
marvellous  and  varied  structure  of  all  the  lado-European 
dialects. 

Such  is,  in  fact,  the  belief  which  the  students  of  language 
have  reached,  and  now  hold  with  full  confidence.  New  and 
strange  but  a  few  years  ago,  it  commands  at  present  the 
assent  of  nearly  all  comparatire  philologiats,  and  is  fast  be- 
coming a  matter  of  universal  opinion.  Since,  however,  it  is 
still  doubted  and  opposed  by  a  few  even  among  linguistic 
scholars,  and  is  doubtless  more  or  leas  unfamiliar  and  start- 
ling to  a  considerable  part  of  any  educated  community, 
it  will  be  proper  that  we  combine  with  our  examination  of  it 
some  notice  and  refutation  of  the  arguments  by  which  it  is 
assailed. 

It  is  surely  unnecessary, in  the  first  place,  iftproteat  against 
any  one's  ^king  umbrage  at  this  theoiy^f  a  primitive 
monosyllabic  stage  of  Indo-European  langinf  e  out  of  legard 
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brUie  honour  and  dignitjr  of  our  remote  anccBtors,  The 
Jingoist  IB  makiDg  &  hiBtorical  inquiry  into  the  conditions  of 
Ib^  braneh  of  the  hnman  family  to  which  we  belong,  and 
ihould  no  more  be  shocked  at  finding  them  talking  in  single 
nMles  than  dwelling  in  caves  and  huts  of  branches,  or 
did  in  leaves  and  akins.  To  require,  indeed,  for  man's 
rredit  that  he  should  have  been  sent  upon  the  earth  with  a 
fully  developed  language  miraculously  placed  in  hie  mouth, 
Titb  lists  of  nouns,  verbs,  and  adverbs  stored  away  in 
Ilia  memory,  to  be  drawn  npon  at  will,  is  not  more  reasona- 
blt  than  to  require  that  the  first  human  beings  should  have 
been  bom  in  fiiU  suite  of  clothes,  and  with  neat  cottages, 
not  ^titnte  of  well-stocked  larders,  ready  built  over  their 
liubdi.  It  surely  is  most  of  all  to  tho  honour  of  human  na- 
tue  that  man  should  have  beon  able,  on  so  humble  a  found- 
ation, to  build  up  this  wondrous  fabric  of  speech  ;  and  also, 
UTe  may  already  say,  that  he  should  have  been  allowed  to 
do  »o  is  more  in  accordance  with  the  general  plan  of  the 
Creator,  who  has  endowed  him  with  high  capacities,  and 
left  bim  to  vork  them  out  to  their  natural  and  intended  re- 
inlCL 

Nor,  again,  will  any  one  venture  to  object  that  it  would 
bne  been  impoBsible  to  make  so  imperfect  and  rudimentary 
1  lioguage  answer  any  tolerable  purpose  as  a  means  of 
npmaiou  and  communication — any  one,  at  least,  who  knows 
lught  of  the  present  conditiou  of  language  among  tho  other 
nces  of  the  globe.  One  tongue,  the  Chinese — as  we  shall 
we  more  particularly  farther  on  (in  the  ninth  lecture) — has 
never  advanced  ont  of  its  primitive  monosyllabic  stage ;  its 
words  remain  even  to  the  present  day  simple  radical  svlla- 
Hes,  closely  resembling  tho  Indo-European  roots,  formless, 
not  in  themselves  parts  of  speech,  but  made  such  only  by 
theii  combination  into  sentences,  where  the  connection  and 
the  evident  requirements  of  the  sense  show  in  what  signifi- 
nttion  and  relation  each  is  used.  Yet  this  scanty  and  crippled 
Unguage  has  seTTSjdall  the  needs  of  a  highly  cultivated  end 
litenry  people  fipWiousands  of  years. 

After  these  f&^orda  of  reply  to  one  or  two  of  the  diffi- 
culties which  BoiBAimes  suggest  themselves  at  first  blush  to 
17 
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thoso  before  wfaom  b  brought  tbe  view  we  are  defending,  ve 
will  next  proceed  to  examine  in  more  detail  the  origisnl 
monaEfUabism  of  Indo-£uropean  language,  and  see  of  icbat 
character  it  was. 

The  roots  of  our  familj  of  languages  are  divided  into  two 
distinct  classes:  those  uUimateljr  indicfttive  of  positioa 
merely,  and  those  signiScaut  of  action  or  quality.  The 
former  class  are  called  demonstrative  or  pmnnminul  ^wttn ; 
the  latter  class  are  atjled  preJicatiTe  or  vcrfapj  foots. 

The  pronominal  roots  are  subjective  in  their  character; 
they  have  natbiag  to  do  with  the  inherent  qualities  of  objects, 
bat  mark  them  simply  in  their  relation  to  the  speaker,  and 
primarily  their  local  relation  ;  they  give  the  diattaction  be- 
tween the  liit  and  the  that,  the  nearer  and  the  remoter 
object  of  attention,  myself  here,  yon  there,  and  the  third 
person  or  thing  yonder,  present  or  absent.  By  their  nature^ 
they  are  not  severally  and  permanently  attachable  to  certain 
objects  or  clnsBes  of  objects,  nor  are  they  limited  in  their 
application ;  each  of  them  may  designate  any  and  every 
thing,  according  to  the  varying  relation  sustained  by  the 
latter  to  the  person  or  thing  with  reference  to  which  it  is 
contemplated.  Only  one  thing  can  he  called  the  sun  ;  only 
certain  objects  arc  white ;  hut  there  is  nothing  which  may 
not  be  /,  and  you,  and  it,  alternately,  as  the  point  from 
which  it  is  viewed  changes.  In  this  universality  of  their  ap- 
plication, OS  dependent  upon  relative  situation  merely,  aed 
in  the  consequent  capacity  of  each  of  them  to  designate  any 
object  wliich  bos  its  own  ppccific  name  besides,  and  so,  in  a 
manner,  to  stand  for  and  represent  that  other  niune,  lies  the 
essential  cbaractor  of  the  pronouns.*  From  the  pronominal 
roots  come  most  directly  the  demonstrativo  pronouns,  of 
which  the  personal  are  individualized  forms,  and  the  interro- 
gatives  ;  from  these  are  developed  secondarily  the  poBseseiveB 
and  relatives,  and  the  various  other  subordinate  classes. 
They  also  generate  adverbs  of  position  and  of  directioo.  To 
examine  in  detail  the  forms  they  take,  iM^the  variatiotis  of 


■Their  ninda  title,  larcaiiaiiKin,  'name  ht  eve^^Bog,  anivarsd  duj;- 
nntiaD,'  ia  therefore  more  dircett)'  anil  fandftmentall^Paracttimtic  tlun  the 
one  wo  give  thoD,  prmnmu,  '  Btunding  fui  a  mune.'  ^^ 
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the  fuadunental  diBtinction  between  this  and  that  vhicb  the^ 
ire  applied  to  eiprees,  would  lead  us  too  far.  So  much  ae 
this  may  bo  pointed  out :  those  beginning  with  m  ore  eape- 
ciallj  employed  to  denote  the  subject,  the  ego,  '  me  myself ; ' 
thow  with  t  and  n  are  used  more  demonstratively,  and  those 
with  it  intMrogatively.  They  are  few  in  number,  hardly 
rounting  a  dozen  all  together,  including  some  which  are  pro- 
bably Tiiriants  of  the  same  original,  The^  are  of  the  simplest 
phonetic  structure,  consisting  either  of  a  pure  vowel,  like  a 
01  i,  or  of  a  vowel  combined  with  a  single  preceding  conso- 
nant, forming  nn  open  syllable,  which  is  the  easiest  that  tho 
organs  of  articulation  can  be  called  upon  to  utter  :  inetanceB 
tre  Ma,  >ui,  ta,  iu,  ka. 
'^  llhe  roots  of  the  other  class,  those  of  action  or  quality, 
we  Tery  much  more  numerouB,  being  reckoned  by  hundreds ; 
ud  they  are  of  more  complicated  structure,  illustrating  every 
ririety  of  the  syllable,  from  the  pure  single  vowel  to  the 
vowel  preceded  or  followed,  or  both,  by  one  consonant, 
or  e%en  by  more  than  one.  They  are  of  objective  import, 
liesignating  the  properties  and  activities  inhereot  in  natural 
objects — and  prevailingly  those  that  aro  of  a  sensible  pheno- 
menal character,  such  as  modes  of  motion  and  physical 
nertion,  of  sound,  and  eo  forth.  Let  us  notice  a  few  in- 
itances  of  roots  which  are  shown  to  have  belonged  to  the 
opginal  language  of  our  family  by  being  still  met  with  in  all 
or  nearly  all  of  its  branches,  ^ucb  are  *  andya,  denoting 
>ioiple  motion  ;  ak,  swifb  motion  ;  eta,  standing  ;  di  and  tad, 
sitting ;  hi,  lying  ;  pad,  walking ;  vaa,  staying ;  tak,  follow- 
ing; tart,  turning  ;  *orj), creeping;  pat,  flying  ; pltt,  flowing; 
■J,  eating;  pd,  drinking;  an,  blowing;  vid,  seeing;  kht, 
hearing ;  vak,  speaking ;  dkd,  putting ;  da,  giving ;  lath, 
takiog ;  garbh,  holding  ;  dik,  pointing  out  ;  hhar,  bearing ; 
*ar,  making ;  Ian,  stretching  ;  ikid  and  dal,  dividing  ;  bandk, 
binding  ;  ttar,  strewing  ;  par,  filling ;  mar,  rubbing ;  bha, 
■hioing  ;  hhu,  growing,  etc.,  etc. 

In  endeavouring  to  apprehend  the  significance  of  these 
roots,  we  must  divest  their  ideas  of  the  definite  forma  of 
conception  which  we  aro  accustomed  to  attach  to  them: 
each  represents  its  own  meaning  in  nakedness,  in  an  indeter- 
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minate  condition  from  vliicli  it  is  eqoallj  ready  to  take  on 
the  eemblanee  of  verb  or  of  noun.  We  may  rudely  illustrate 
their  quality  by  comparing  them  with  such  a  word  in  our  own 
language  aa  love,  which,  by  the  wearing  off  of  the  formative 
elements  with  which  it  waa  once  clothed,  has  reverted  to  the 
condition  of  a  bare  root,  and  which  must  therefore  now  be 
placed  in  auch  connection,  or  ao  pregnantly  and  rignificantly 
uttered,  aa  to  indicate  to  the  int«Digeat  and  eympathUicg 
listener  in  what  aenae  it  is  meant  and  is  to  be  understood 
— ^whether  aa  verb,  in  "  I  Une,"  or  aa  subatantiTe,  in  "  my 
love"  or  as  Tirtual  adjective,  in  "  /oee-letter." 

The  inquiry,  which  might  naturally  enough  be  Taieed  at 
this  point,  how  the  radical  syllables  of  which  we  ore  treatbg 
were  themselves  originated,  and  whether  there  be  any 
natund  and  DeceBsary  connection  between  them,  or  any  of 
them,  and  the  ideas  which  they  represent,  such  as  either 
necessitated  or  at  least  recommended  the  allotment  of  the 
particular  sign  to  the  particular  conception,  we  must  pass 
by  for  the  present,  baring  now  to  do  ouly  with  that  for 
which  direct  evidence  is  to  be  found  in  language  itseli^  with 
the  hiatoHcally  traceable  hegiuuinga  of  Indo-European 
speech  ;  this  question,  with  its  various  dependent  questions 
of  a  more  theoretical  and  recondite  nature,  is  reserved  for  con- 
sideration at  a  later  time  (iu  the  eleventh  lecture). 

It  deserves  to  be  renewedly  urged  that,  in  this  acconnt 
of  the  primitive  stage  of  Indo-European  language,  there  is 
nothing  which  is  not  the  result  of  strict  aod  careful  induc- 
tion from  the  facts  recorded  in  the  dialects  of  the  different 
members  of  the  family.  No  one's  theoiy  as  to  what  the 
beginnings  of  language  must  have  been,  or  might  naturally 
have  been  expected  to  be,  has  had  anything  to  do  with 
shaping  it.  It  has  been  a  matter  of  much  controversy 
among  linguistic  thcoriKera  what  parts  of  speech  language 
began  with  ;  whether  nouns  or  verbs  were  the  first  words ; 
but  I  am  not  aware  that  any  acute  thinker  ever  devised, 
upon  h  priori  grounds,  a  theory  at  all  closely  agreeing  vJth 
the  account  of  the  matter  of  which  comparative  philology 
soon  arrived  through  her  historical  researches.  That  the 
first  traceable  linguistic  entities  ore  not  names  of  concrete 
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objects,  but  designate  actions,  motiona,  fl*Mi Atif Att at-.^ i\ i. 
tions,  ia  a  truth  resting  on  authority  that  overrides  all 
preconceived  theoriea  and  subjective  opinions.  How  far  and 
<h;  it  is  accordant  'with  what  a  sound  theory,  founded  on 
our  general  knowledge  of  human  nature  and  human  speech, 
would  teach,  and  is  therefore  entitled  to  be  accepted  as  a 
Estis&ctory  explanation  of  the  v&y  in  ivhich  men  began  to 
talk,  we  shall  inquire  In  the  lecture  devoted  to  such  subjects. 
Tbni  ia  it,  abo,  as  regards  the  division  of  the  roots  into 
two  classes,  pronominal  and  verbal :  this  division  is  so 
desrlf  read  to  the  facte  of  language  that  its  acceptance 
esnnot  be  resisted.  Some  are  loth  to  admit  it,  and  strive 
to  Gad  a  higher  unity  in  which  it  shall  disappear,  the  two 
classes  falling  together  into  one ;  or  to  show  how  the  pro- 
Dominal  may  be  relics  of  verbal  roots,  worn  down  by 
Imguistic  usage  to  such  brief  form  and  unsubstantial  sig- 
niGraoce;  but  their  efibrts  must  at  least  be  accounted  alto- 
gether unsuccessful  hitherto,  and  it  ia  very  questionable 
whetlier  they  are  called  for,  or  likely  ever  to  meet  with 
tuccesB.  As  regards  the  purposes  of  our  present  inquiry, 
the  double  classification  is  certainly  primitive  and  absolute ; 
ItA  to  the  Tory  earliest  period  of  which  linguistic  analysis 
giTM  U8  any  knowledge,  roots  verbal  and  roots  pronominal 
*re  to  be  recognized  as  of  wholly  independent  substance, 
character,  and  office. 

But,  it  may  very  property  be  asked,  how  do  we  know  that 
the  roots  which  we  have  set  up,  and  the  others  like  them, 
sre  resUy  ultimate  and  original  ?  why  may  they  not  bo  the 
results  of  yet  more  ancient  proceaees  of  linguistic  change- 
like  love  and  lie,  and  so  many  others,  which  have  been  re- 
pesiedly  cited,  and  shown  to  have  taken  in  our  language  the 
place  of  earlier  complicated  forms,  such  as  la^amati  and 
lagBHti  t  how  should  they  be  proved  different  from  our  word 
conKf,  for  example,  which  we  treat  like  an  original  root,  ex- 
panding it  by  means  of  suffixes  into  various  forms — as  he 
eoanU,  they  counted,  counting,  county  countable — while  yet 
it  ii  only  a  modern  derivative  from  a  Latin  compound  verb 
cootaining  a  preposition,  namely  eontpuiora, 'to  think  to- 
gether, combine  in  thought,'  got  through  the  medium  of  the 
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French  compter  (wbere  the  p  ia  still  written,  tliougli  not 
pronounced) — in  fact,  the  same  word  as  the  evide&tlj  made- 
up  compute  ?  Of  apparent  monosjllabic  verbal  rootg  Uke 
this,  which  arc  readily  proved  bj  a  little  historical  atudj  to 
be  of  polyayllflbic  origin,  or  to  coutain  the  relics  of  forma- 
tive processes,  our  language  contains  no  amall  number : 
other  instances  are  preach  from  pre-dieare,  vend  from  cmna- 
dare,  blame  from  Greek  blaa-phemein ;  don  aod  dii^  from  de 
on  and  do  off;  learn,  of  which  the  n  ia  a  passive  ending, 
added  to  lere,  '  teach,'  whoiico  cornea  fore,  '  doctriee ; '  te 
throng,  a  denominative  from  the  noun  throng,  which  is 
derived  from  tkring  (Anglo-Saxon  thringari),  'press,'  lost  in 
our  modem  use  (as  if  we  were  to  lose  tiny,  and  substitute 
for  it  to  tong,  from  the  derived  noun  tong)  ;  to  llatl,  a  like 
denominative  from  hlatt,  a  derivative  from  hlatan,  'to  blov, 
blare  ; '  and  so  on.  Such  are  to  be  found  also  abundantl}' 
in  other  languages,  modem  and  ancient ;  why  not  u  well 
among  the  alleged  Indo-European  roots  P  Kow  there  can 
be  no  quostion  whatever  that  such  additions  to  the  sto(?k 
of  verbal  expression  have  been  produced  at  every  period  of 
the  growth  of  language,  not  only  throughout  its  recorded 
career,  but  also  in  times  beyond  the  reach  of  historic  analy- 
sis.  There  is  not  a  known  dialect  of  our  family  which  don 
not  exhibit  a  greater  or  leas  number  of  seeming  roots  pecu- 
liar to  itself ;  and  of  these  the  chief  part  may  be  proved,  of 
ore  to  be  assumed,  to  be  of  secondary  origin,  and  not  at  all 
entitled  to  lay  claim  to  the  character  of  relics  from  the  ori- 
ginal stock,  lost  by  the  sister  dialects.  Even  the  Sanskrit, 
upon  which  we  have  mainly  to  rely  for  our  restoration  of 
Indo-European  roots,  possesses  not  a  few  which  are  such 
only  in  seeming,  which  are  of  special  Aryan  or  Indisa 
growth,  aud  valucleaa  for  the  construction  of  general  Indf^ 
European  etymologies.  And,  yet  farther,  among  those  ver)' 
radical  syllables  whose  presence  in  the  tongues  of  all  the 
branches  proves  them  a  possession  of  the  original  commu- 
nity before  its  dispersion,  there  are  some  which  show  tlic 
clearest  signs  of  secondary  formation.  Aa  a  single  example, 
let  us  take  the  root  man, '  think '  (in  Latin  me-min-t,  ffion- 
eo,mens;  Greei  inen-ot,  man-tit ;  Lithuanian  men-^  ;  Uccsa- 
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Oothic  fluiff,  Qenaaa  mein-en,  oar  J  mean):  diatinct  analo- 
p.et  lead  us  to  see  in  it  a  development — probably  through  a 
deriradve  noun,  of  which  it  ia  the  denominatire — of  the 
older  root  md,  meaning  either  '  to  make '  or  '  to  measure ; ' 
1  designation  for  the  mental  process  having  been  won  by 
fieontively  regarding  it  as  a  mental  manufacture  or  produc- 
tion, or  eUe  aa  an  ideal  mensuration  of  the  object  of  thought, 
1  patting  from  point  to  point  of  it,  in  eatimation  of  its 
dimension  uid  quali^.  Some  linguistic  scholars  go  much 
iarther  than  others  in  their  attetppts  at  analyzing  the  Indo. 
European  roots,  and  referring  them  to  more  primitive  ele- 
ments ;  all  the  methods  of  secondary  origin  which  we  have 
illiutrated  above  have  been  sought  for  and  thought  to  be 
nw^zed  among  them ;  and  there  are  thofle  who  are  un- 
lilliDg  to  believe  that  any  absolutely  original  root  can  have 
ended  otherwise  than  in  a  vowel,  or  begun  with  more  than 
«  lingle  consonant,  and  who  therefore  regard  all  radical 
n'lUbles  not  conforming  with  their  norm  as  the  product  of 
composition  or  fusion  with  formative  elements.  Wo  need 
sot  here  enter  into  the  question  as  to  the  justice  of  these 
eitreme  views,  or  a  criticism  of  the  work  of  the  root- 
•naljgts ;  we  are  compelled  at  any  rate  to  concede  that  the 
results  of  growth  are  to  be  seen  among  even  the  earliest 
tncesbie  historical  roots  ;  that  we  must  be  cautious  how  wo 
claim  ultimatcncsa  for  any  given  radical  syllable,  unless  wo 
nn  succeed  in  estsbltahiug  an  ultimate  and  necessary  tie 
brtireen  it  and  the  idea  it  represents ;  and  that  the  search 
ifter  the  absolutely  original  in  human  speech  is  a  task  of 
the  most  obscure  and  recondite  churacter. 

But  these  concessions  do  not  impair  our  claim  that  the 
inflective  structure  of  Indo-European  speech  is  built  up 
upon  a  historical  foundation  of  monosyllabic  roots.  If  the 
particular  roots  to  which  our  analysis  brings  us  aro  not  in 
all  cases  the  products  of  our  ancestors'  liret  attempts  at 
srtieulalion,  they  are  at  any  rate  of  the  same  kind  with 
these,  and  represent  to  us  thd  incipient  stage  of  speech.  If 
in  every  dissyllable  whose  history  wo  can  trace  we  recogniio 
a  compound  structure,  if  in  every  nominal  and  verbal  form 
we  find  a  formative  elemeat  which  gives  it  character  aa 
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noim  or  Terb,  tben  we  must  beliere  tbat  the  gorms  out  of 
which  our  Uugunge  grew  were  not  more  complicated  timn 
single  Byllablee,  and  that  tbej  poasesaed  no  distinct  chuso- 
ter  aa  QOuqb  or  verbs,  but  were  equally  canrertible  into  both. 
Our  researches  are  onlj  pointed  a  step  &rther  back,  without 
B  cliange  of  method  or  result.  That  in  tbea*  roots  we 
approach  very  near  to,  if  we  do  not  quite  touch,  the  actual 
beginnings  of  speech,  is  prored  by  other  coDsideratioos.  In 
order  to  bring  iuto  anj  language  sew  apparent  root*,  and 
give  them  mobility  by  clothing  them  with  inflectioni,  a 
system  of  inflections  must  hare  been  already  elaborated  by 
use  with  other  roots  in  other  forms.  We  cannot  apply  onr 
d  as  sign  of  the  imperfect  tense  to  form  such  words  as  I 
electrified,  I  telegraphed,  until  we  have  worked  down  our 
preterit  did,  in  subataace  and  meaning,  to  such  a  mere  form- 
ative element.  And  when  we  have  traced  the  suffii  back 
until  we  find  it  identical  with  the  independent  word  out  of 
whiuh  it  grew,  wo  know  that  we  ero  close  upon  the  begin- 
ning of  its  use,  and  have  before  us  virtually  that  condition 
of  the  language  in  which  its  combinations  were  first  made. 
So  also  with  the  adverbial  sufSx  Ig,  when  we  have  fotlowed 
it  up  to  Uee,  a  case  of  the  adjective  lie,  '  like.'  Kow,  in 
connection  with  the  roots  of  which  examples  have  been  given 
above,  we  see  in  actual  process  of  elaboration  the  general 
system  of  Id  do-European  inflection,  the  most  andent, 
fundamental,  and  indispensable  part  of  our  grammatical 
apparatus  ;  and  we  infer  that  these  roots  and  their  like  ire 
the  foundation  of  our  speech,  the  primitive  materia  ont  of 
which  its  high  and  complicated  fabric  has  beea  reared.  It 
is  not  possible  to  regard  them  as  the  worn-down  relics  of  a 
previous  career  of  inflective  development.  The  Englid,  it 
is  true,  has  been  long  tending,  through  the  ezceaaive  preva- 
lence of  the  wearing-out  processes,  toward  a  state  of  flec- 
tionlesB  monosyllabism ;  but  such  a  monosyllabism,  where  tbe 
grammatical  categories  are  fully  distinguished,  where  rela- 
tional words  and  connectives  abound,  where  every  vocable 
inherits  the  character  which  the  former  possession  of  inflec- 
tiou  has  given  it,  where  groups  of  related  terms  are  applied 
to  related  uses,  is  a  very  different  thing  from  a  piimitin 
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moDosyllAbiBm  like  thai  to  which  the  linguiHtic  aDalyst  is 
undncted  by  his  reaearchea  among  tho  earliest  representa- 
tivej  of  Indo-European  language ;  and  he  finds  no  more 
difficulty  in  distinguishing  the  one  from  the  other,  and 
rccogniiiog  the  true  character  of  each,  than  does  the  geolo- 
gist in  distinguishing  a  primitive  cryatalline  formation  from 
>  ranglomerate,  composed  of  well-worn  pebbles,  of  diverse 
origin  and  composition,  and  containing  fragments  of  earber 
uid  Uter  fossils.  If  the  English  were  strictly  reduced  to 
itg  words  of  one  syllable,  it  would  still  contain  an  ^nndant 
Npertory  of  developed  parte  of  speech,  expussing  every 
wiety  of  idea,  and  illustrating  a  rich  ph<Aetic  system. 
THe  Igdo-European  roots  are  not  parts  of  speech,  but  of 
indeterminate  character,  ready  to  be  ahaped  iuto  nouns  and 
TCTbs  by  the  aid  of  affixes  ;  they  are  limited  in  Bignificatioii 
to  k  single  class  of  ideas,  the  physical  or  sensual,  the  phe- 
QoiDeiul,  out  of  which  the  intellectaal  and  moral  develop 
themselres  by  still  traceable  processes ;  and  in  them  is 
represented  a  system  of  articulated  sounds  of  great  sim- 
plicity. It  will  be  not  uninstructive  to  set  down  here,  for 
romparisoQ  with  the  spoken  alphabet  of  our  modem  Eng- 
lish, already  given  (see  p.  91),  that  scanty  scheme  of  articu- 
Ittions,  containing  but  three  vowels  and  twelve  consonants, 
'hich  alone  is  discoverable  in  the  earliest  Indo-European 
Isngnage  ;  it  in  as  foDowe : 

i        °        „     jf"*- 

l,r  SemiToiTol. 

n  m  Niuftls. 

A*  Aspinrtion. 

*  Sibilant 


t 


*  Hie  «niration  la  not  found  u  a  leparats  letter,  bnt  oalj  ia  ctoie  oom- 
bhttiro  with  the  mntes,  forming  the  aspirated  matea  gh,  dh,  hh,  and  [probably 
br  Uler  deTetopment)^A,  pi,  ph.  Tbe«6  aspirate*,  thoogtl  hittorieallj  Ihoy 
an  indtpeudeiit  and  important  members  of  the  system  of  apokaD  souads,  I 
tirp  not  giTcn  separately  in  tho  Bdierao,  because  phonctical^  they  arc  eomT 
pvond,  containing  the  aipinttion  as  a  distinctly  aodittle  element  roUoifing 
(lie  mute. 
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Iheae  are  the  lounds  wliich  are  diatinguiehed  from  one 
another  by  the  moat  marked  differences,  which  our  organs  , 
moat  readily  utter,  and  which  are  most  uniTersally  found  in 
human  speech  :  all  othera  are  of  lat«r  origin,  having  grown 
oat  of  these  in  the  course  of  the  phonetic  changes  which 
worda  necessarily  undergo,  as  they  pass  from  one  geners- 
tion's  keeping  to  another's.  Our  race  has  learned,  as  we 
may  truly  express  it,  by  long  ages  of  practice,  of  both  mouth 
and  ear,  what  the  child  now  learns,  by  imitation  and  in- 
struction, in  a  few  months  or  years :  namely,  to  add  to  its 
first  easy  utterances  others  more  nicely  differentiated,  and 
produced  by  a  greater  effort  of  the  organs.  In  like  man- 
ner, starting  from  the  mere  rudiments  of  expression  in 
radical  monosy liable  s,  the  tribes  of  our  family  hare  acquired, 
through  centuries  and  thousands  of  years  of  effort,  the  dis- 
tinction  and  designation  of  innumerable  shades  of  meaning, 
the  recognition  and  representation  of  a  rich  variety  of 
relations,  in  the  later  wealth  of  their  inflective  tongueii — 
resources  which,  being  once  won,  the  child  learns  to  wie!d 
dAteronsly  even  before  he  is  full  grown.  It  will  be  our 
next  task  to  review  the  steps  by  which  our  language  ad- 
vanced out  of  its  primitive  monosyllabic  stage,  by  which  it 
acquired  the  character  of  inflective  speech.  To  follow  out 
the  whole  process  in  detail  would  be  to  construct  in  full 
the  comparative  grammar  and  histoiy  of  the  Indo-EuropesD 
dialects— a  task  vastly  too  great  for  us  to  grapple  with  here ) 
we  can  only  direct  our  attention  to  some  of  the  principal 
and  characteristic  features  of  the  development. 

The-  first  beginning  of  poljsyltabism  seems  to  have  been 
made  by  compounding  together  roots  of  the  two  classes 
already  described,  pronominal  and  verbal.  Thus  were  pro- 
duced true  forms,  in  which  the  indeterminate  radical  idea 
received  a  definite  significance  and  application.  The  addi- 
tion, for  example,  to  the  verbal  root  vak,  '  speaking,'  of 
pronominal  elements  tnt,  n,  ti  (these  aie  the  earliest  histori- 
cally traceable  forma  of  the  endings :  they  were  probably 
yet  earlier  ma,  ta,  ia),  in  which  ideas  of  the  nearer  and 
remoter  relation,  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  persons,  were 
already  distinguished,  produced  combinationa  vaJimi,  wktif 
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aiti,  to  wUch  nrage  assigned  the  metuiing  '  I  here  apeak,' 
'thou  there  speakeet,'  'he  yonder  epeake,'  laying  in  them 
Ibt  idea  of  predication  or  agwrtion,  the  eMential  character- 
iitic  vhich  makes  a  verb  instead  of  a  doud,  just  as  we  put 
the  nme  into  the  ambiguous  element,  love,  when  we  say  I 
W.  Other  pronominal  element  a,  _niaiply  of  compound 
fonn,  indicating  plurality  of  subject,  made  in  like  manner 
the  three  persons  of  the  plural ;  they  were  num  (ma-ti,  '  I- 
Ihon,'  i^. '  we '),  Ian  {la-H,  '  he-thou,'  i.e.  '  ye  ').  and  anH 
(cf  Dure  doubtful  genesis).  A  dual  number  of  the  same 
three  persons  was  likewise  added ;  but  the  earliest  form  and 
deriraiioii  of  its  endings  cannot  be  satisfactorily  made  out. 
Thua  was  produced  the  first  verbal  tense,  the  simplest  and 
nuKt  immediate  of  all  derivative  forms  from  roots.  The 
tuiooi  shapes  which  its  endings  have  assumed  in  the  later 
luiguagea  of  the  family  have  already  more  than  once  been 
referred  to,  in  tho  way  of  illustration  of  tho  processes  of 
liagnistic  growth  :  our  th  or  t,  in  he  goeth  or  goet,  still  dis- 
tinctly represents  the  ti  of  the  third  person  singular  ;  and 
to  an  we  have  a  solitary  relic  of  the  tni  of  the  first.  Doubt- 
tew  tho  tense  was  employed  at  the  outset  as  general  pre- 
dicative Jkiioi,  being  neither  past,  preseiit,  nor  future,  but 
l1  of  them  combined,  and  doing  duty  as  either,  according 
u  circumstances  required,  and  as  sense  and  connection 
eiplained  ;  destitute,  in  short,  of  any  temporal  or  modal 
character ;  but  other  verbal  forms  by  degrees  grew  out  of 
it,  or  allied  themselves  with  it,  assuming  the  designation  of 
other  modifications  of  predicative  meaning,  and  leaving  to 
it  the  office  of  an  indicative  present.  •  The  prefizion  of  a 
pronominal  adverb,  a  or  a,  the  so-called  "  augment,"  point- 
ing to  a '  there  '  or  '  then  '  as  one  of  the  conditions  of  the 
KtioD  signified,  produced  a  distinctively  past  or  preterit 
tense.  Although  only  very  scanty  and  somewhat  dubious 
traces  of  such  an  augment-preterit  (aorist  or  imperfect)  are 
foand  in  any  languages  of  the  family  beside  the  Aryan  and 
the  Greek,  it  is  looked  upon  as  an  original  formation,  once 
shared  by  them  oU.  Again,  the  repetition  of  the  root, 
either  complete,  or  by  "  reduplication,"  as  we  term  it,  the 
repetition  of  its  initial  part,  was  made  to  indicate  symboh- 
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cally  the  completion  of  the  action  signified  by  the  root,  and 
furnished  another  past  tense,  a  perfect :  for  example  from 
the  root  dd,  '  give,'  Sanskrit  daddu,  Greek  daioia,  Latin 
dedii  from  dhd,  'put,  make,'  Greek  tei\eUca,  Old  High- 
German  tita,  Anglo-Saxon  dide,  our  did.  This  reduphcated 
perfect,  as  ia  well  known,  is  a  regular  part  of  the  acheme  of 
Greek  conjugation ;  in  the  Latin,  not  a  few  of  the  oldest 
verba  ehow  the  same,  in  full,  or.  in  more  or  leas  distinct 
'  traces ;  the  Moeao- Gothic  haa  preserved  it  in  a  considerable 
number  of  verbs  (for  example,  in  inihald, '  held,'  &om  ialdan, 
'holdj'  saMiep,'fllept,'  from  «fcpo«, 'sleep');  in  the  other 
Germanic  dialectB  it  is  nearly  confined  to  the  single  word 
did,  already  quoted.  Moods  were  added  by  degrees : .  ■ 
conjunctive,  having  for  its  sign  a  union-vowel,  a,  interpoBcd 
between  root  and  endings,  and  bearing  perhaps  a  symbohcsl 
meaning ;  and  an  optative,  of  which  the  sign  is  i  or  u  in  the 
same  position,  best  explained  as  a  verbal  root,  meaning 
'  wish,  desire.*  From  this  optetive  descends  the  "  subjunc- 
tive" of  all  the  Germanic  dialects.  Tlie  earliest  future 
appears  to  have  been  made  by  compounding  with  the  root 
the  already  developed  optative  of  the  verb  '  to  be,'  at-yS-mi; 
for  '  I  shall  call,'  then,  the  language  literally  said  '  I  \aay  be 
calling'  (vak-t-j/A-mi).  Of  primitive  growth,  too,  was  a  re- 
flexive or  "  middle  "  voice,  characterized  by  an  extension  of 
the  personal  endings,  which  is  most  plausibly  explained  b«> 
repetition  of  them,  once  as  subject  and  once  as  object :  thns, 
vak-mai,  for  vak-ma-mi,  '  call-I-me,'  i.e.  '  I  call  myself: '  it 
was  dso  soon  employed  in  a  passive  sense,  '  I  am  called ' — 
as  reflexives,  of  various  age  and  form,  have  repeatedly  beea 
80  employed,  or  have  been  converted  into  distinct  pasBives, 
in  the  history  of  Indo-European  language.*  Other  second- 
ary forms  of  the  verb,  as  intensivea,  desiderativee,  cansa- 
tives,  were  (»«ated  by  various  modifications  of  the  root, 
or  compositions  with  other  roots ;  yet  such  verbal  deriva- 
tives have  played  only  &  subordinate  part  in  the  develop- 

■  Tfae  Latin  poxsive,  for  ineUnw,  is  of  reflnire  origin,  M  ia  that  of  tti< 
._j: :._  n :.  j;.,_,._       . ......    ^..  ^  UingOM,  ■"" 
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■ent  of  the  langusgea  of  our  family,  and  need  not  be  dwelt 
upon  here.  Of  more  consequence  is  the  frequent  formation 
of  a  special  theme  for  the  present  tenee,  to  which  was  then 
idded  a  corresponding  imperfect,  made  by  meaas  of  the 
■ngment.  This  was  accomplished  in.  various  ways :  either 
hj  vowel-increment  (as  in  Qreek  leipd,  from  lip,  '  leave '), 
by  reduplication  (as  in  Qreek  daddmi,  from  dd :  the  repeti- 
tion of  the  root  doubtless  indicated  repetition  or  continuity 
of  the  action),  or  by  the  addition  or  even  insertion  of  form- 
itive  elements  (as  in  Qreek  dviknmni  froav  dik,  '  point  out,' 
Sanskrit  yufiajmi  from  yuj,  'join;'  Qreek' giffnosco,  Latin 
j<u)*eo,  &om  ytu),  '  know ')  ;  these  last  are,  at  least  in  part, 
noan-snffixes,  and  the  forms  they  make  are  by  origin  de- 
Doiainatives. 

Of  thia  aystem  of  primitive  verbal  forms,  produced  before 
the  separation  of  the  &mily  into  brancbea,  almost  every 
bnnch  has  abandoned  some  part,  while  each  has  also  new 
forme  of  its  own  to  show,  originated  partly  for  supplying  the 
place  of  that  which  was  lost,  partly  in  order  to  fill  up  the 
Kheme  to  greater  richnesB,  and  capacity  of  nicer  and  more 
T»ried  expression.  The  Greek  verb  is,  among  them  all,  the 
inoit  copious  in  its  wealth,  the  most  subtle  and  expressive 
in  its  distinctions  :  it  has  lost  hardly  anything  that  was 
anginal,  and  has  created  a  host  of  new  forms,  some  of  which 
grestly  tax  the  ingenuity  of  the  comparative  philologist  who 
ironld  explain  their  genesis.  The  Latin  follows  not  very 
far  behind,  having  made  up  its  considerable  losses,  and  sup- 
plied some  new  uses,  by  combinations  of  secondary  growth : 
ndi  aie  its  imperfect  in  bam,  its  future  in  bo,  and  its  deri- 
vative perfects  in  tit  and  n,  in  all  of  which  are  seen  the 
rendta  of  composition  with  the  roots  of  the  substantive 
verb.  Both  these  are  greatly  superior  to  the  Sanskrit,  in 
co{iiouanesa  of  fonns,  and  in  preciseness  of  their  application. 
T^  Germanic  verb  was  reduced  at  one  period  almost  to  the 
ertwme  of  poverty,  having  saved  only  the  ancient  present, 
which  waa  used  also  in  the  sense  of  a  future,  and  a  preterit, 
the  modem  representative  of  the  original  reduplicated  per- 
fect ;  each  of  the  two  tenses  having  also  its  subjunctive 
nKnd.    The  existing  dialects  of  the  branch  have  supplied  a 
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host  of  new  espreasiona  for  tenae  and  mood  by  the  extensive 
employment  of  auxiliaries,  which,  in  their  way,  afford  an  ad- 
mirable analytic  Bubatitute  for  the  old  synthetic  forms.  To 
trace  out  wtd  describe  in  full  the  history  of  the  Indo- 
European  verb,  in  these  and  in  the  other  branches  of  tlie 
family,  showing  the  contractions  and  expansions  which 
it  has  undergone,  down  even  to  such  recent  additions  as  the 
future  of  the  Eomanic  tongues,  and  our  own  preterit  in  d 
(the  reason  and  method  of  whose  creation  have  been  ex- 
plained above,  in  the  third  lecture),  would  be  a  most  inter- 
esting and  instructive  task  ;  but  it  is  one  which  we  may  not 
venture  here  to  undertake. 

To  follow  back  to  its  very  beginnings  the  genesis  of  nouns, 
and  of  tlie  forms  of  nouns,  is  much  more  difficult  than  to 
explain  the  origin  of  verbal  forms.  Some  nouns — of  which' 
the  Latin  vox  (voc-s),  '  a  calling,  a  voice,'  and  rex  (reg-i), 
'  one  ruling,  a  king,*  are  as  familiar  examples  as  any  within 
our  reach — aro  produced  directly  from  the  roots,  by  the  ad- 
dition of  a  different  system  of  inflectional  endings  ;  the  idea 
of  substantiation  or  impersonation  of  the  action  expressed 
by  the  root  being  arbitrarily  laid  in  tbem  by  usage,  as  was 
the  idea  of  predication  in  the  forms  of  the  verb.  The  t«o 
words  we  have  instanced  may  be  taken  as  typical  examples 
of  the  two  claBses  of  derivatives  coming  most  immediately 
and  naturally  from  the  root :  the  one  indicating  the  action 
itself,  the  other,  either  adjectively  or  substantively,  the 
actor ;  the  one  being  of  the  nature  of  an  infinitive,  or  ab- 
stract verbal  noun,  the  other  of  a  participle,  or  verbal  adjec- 
tive, easily  convertible  into  an  appellative.  Even  such 
derivatives,  however,  as  implying  a  greater  modification  of 
the  radical  idea  than  is  exhibited  by  the  simplest  verbal 
forms,  appear  to  have  been  from  the  first  mainly  made  by 
means  of  formative  elements,  suffixes  of  derivation,  compara- 
ble with  those  which  belong  to  the  moods  and  tenses,  and 
the  secondary  conjugations  of  the  verb.  Precisely  what 
these  suffixes  were,  in  their  origin  and  primitive  substance, 
and  what  were  the  steps  of  the  process  by  which  they  lost 
their  independence,  and  acquired  their  peculiar  value  as 
modifying  elements,  it  is  not  in  most  cases  feasible  to  telL 
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Bat  they  were  obrionsly  in  great  part  of  pronominal  origin, 
uid  in  the  acts  of  linguistic  usage  which  Btamped  upon 
them  their  diatinctive  value  there  ie  much  which  would 
seem  abrupt,  arbitrary,  or  even  perhaps  incouceivable,  to  one 
vho  has  not  been  taught  by  extensive  studies  among  various 
toDgues  how  violent  and  seemingly  far-fetched  are  the  muta- 
lioDs  and  transfers  to  which  the  material  of  linguistic  atnic- 
ture  is  oiten  submitted — on  bow  remote  an  analogy,  how 
obMure  a  suggestion,  a  needed  name  or  form  is  sometimea 
founded.  Terbal  roots,  as  well  as  pronominal,  were  cer- 
tainly also  pressed  early  into  the  same  service :  composition 
of  root  with  root,  of  derived  form  with  form,  the  fon&tion 
of  derivative  from  derivative,  went  on  actively,  producing  in 
■officient  variety  the  means  of  limitation  and  individualiEa- 
tioQ  of  the  indeterminate  radical  idea,  of  its  reduction 
to  appellative  condition,  so  as  to  be  made  capable  of  desig- 
nating by  suitable  names  the  various  beings,  substances,  acts, 
itites,  and  qualities,  observed  both  in  the  world  of  matter 
■od  in  that  of  mind. 

This  class  of  derivatives  from  roots  was  prorided  with 
uother,  a  movable,  set  of  suffixes,  which  we  call  caae-end- 
iagi,  terminations  of  declension.  Where,  aa  in  the  case  of 
SHT  two  examples  vox  and  res,  the  theme  of  declension  was 
roiQcideutjWith  the  verbal  root,  the  declensioual  eudings 
tbenuelvea  were  sufficient  to  mark  the  distinction  of  noun 
fronpyerh,  without  the  aid  of  a  suffix  of  derivation.  They 
formed  a  large  and  complicated  system,  and  were  charged 
^th  the  designation  of  various  relations.  In  the  first  place, 
they  indicated  case,  or  the  kind  of  relation  sustained  by  the 
Dotm  to  which  they  were  appended  to  the  principal  action  of 
cbe  wntencB  in  which  it  was  used,  whether  as  subject,  as  di- 
rect object,  or  as  indirect  object  with  implication  of  meanings 
which  we  express  by  means  of  prepositions,  such  as  mth,Jrom, 
>«,  Iff.  Of  cases  thus  distinguished  there  were  seven.  Three 
of  them  distinctly  indicated  local  relations :  the  ablative  (of 
vhich  the  earliest  traceable  form  has  i  or  d  for  its  ending  : 
thus,  Sanskrit  ofvdt,  Old  Latin  equod,  'from  a  horse*) 
denoted  the  relation  expressed  hj  Jrom;  the  locative  (Vith 
the  endiog  i),  that  expressed  by  in;  the  instrumental  (with 
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tie  ending  a) ,  that  ezpresBed  by  utit?t,  or  by — ^the  idea  of 
adjacency  or  accompamment  passing  naturally  into  that  of 
means,  instrmoent,  or  cauae.  Two  cases,  the  dative  and 
genitive,  doBignated  relations  of  a  lesa  physical  character : 
the  fonner  (with  the  ending  at)  we  should  render  by /or  be- 
fore the  noun  ;  the  latter  (its  ending  is  atya  or  at)  eipressed 
general  pertinence  or  poBaeBsion.  Then  the  accuBative  (with 
the  sign  m)  assumed  the  office  of  indicating  the  directest 
dependent  relation,  that  which  even  with  us  is  eipreesed 
without  the  aid  of  a  preposition — the  objective — as  well  as 
that  most  immediate  relation  of  motion  which  we  aignilyby 
to.  The  nominative,  finally,  baa  also  its  ending,  t,  in  the 
presence  of  which  is  strikingly  exhibited  the  tendency  of 
the  earlien  Indo-European  language  to  make  every  vocable 
a  true  form,  to  give  to  every  theme,  in  every  relation,  a  sigo 
of  its  mode  of  application,  a  formative  element.  Besides 
these  eeven  proper  cases,  the  vocativo  or  intcrjcctiona!  case, 
the  form  of  address,  also  makes  a  part  of  the  scheme  of  de- 
clension ;  it  has  no  distinctive  endmg,  but  is  identical  with 
the  theme  or  the  nominative  ease,  or  is  only  phonetically 
altered  from  them. 

The  declensional  endings  which  we  have  instanced  are 
those  of  the  singular  number.  To  explain  their  origin  in 
any  such  way  as  shows  us  their  precise  value  as  independent 
elements,  and  the  nature  of  the  act  of  transfer  by  which  they 
were  made  signs  of  case-relations,  is  not  practicable.  Pro- 
nominal elements  are  distinctly  traceable  in  most  of  them, 
and  may  have  assumed  something  of  a  prepositional  force 
before  their  combination.  The  genitive  affix  is  very  likely 
to  have  been  at  the  first,  like  many  genitive  affixes  of  later 
date  in  the  history  of  the  Indo-European  languages,  one 
properly  forming  a  derivative  adjective :  and  it  is  not  im- 
possible that  the  dative  ending  was  of  the  same  nature. 

There  are  many  existing  tongues  which  have  for  the 
plurals  of  their  nouns  precisely  the  same  case-endings  as  for 
the  singular,  only  adding  them  along  with  a  special  plural- 
izing  suffix.     The  attempt  has  been  made*  to  find  such  a 
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^unl^uffiz  also  among  the  plural  endings  of  our  earliest 
niHini,  but  vith  only  faint  and  doubtful  aucceae ;  if  tfaeae 
ire  actually  of  compoaito  derivation,  the  marks  of  their 
composition  are  bidden  almost  beyond  hope  of  discovery. 
We  must  be  content  to  aay  for  the  proacnt,  at  least,  that 
the  suffixes  of  decleuaion  indicate  by  their  dtfierenceB  the 
diatmctiooa  of  number  as  well  as  of  case.  And,  among  the 
DDons  as  irell  as  the  verbs  of  the  prtmltivo  language,  not 
ddIt  >  plural,  but  ^bo  a  dual,  vsa  distinguished  from  the 
lingular  by  ite  appropriate  endiDge,  which  are  of  not  leas 
problematical  denvation,  and,  in  the  earlieat  condition  of 
ipeech  that  we  can  trace,  much  fewer  in  number,  being 
limited  to  three. 

One  other  distinction,  that  of  gender,  waa  partially  de- 
pendent for  its  designation  upon  the  case-endings.  We 
bre  already  (in  the  third  lecture)  had  occasion  to  refer  to 
tbe  Qniversal  classification  of  objecta  named,  by  the  earliest 
Imguage-makcrfl  of  our  family,  according  to  gender,  as  mas- 
culine, feminlDe,  or  neuter— a  classification  only  partially 
depending  upon  tbe  actual  possession  of  sexual  qualities,  and 
eilubiting,  in  the  modern  dialects  which  have  retained  it,  an 
upect  of  almost  utter  and  hopeless  arbitrariness.  Nor,  as 
WM  before  remarked,  is  it  possible  even  in  the  oldest  Indo- 
Eoropcan  tongues  to  trace  and  point  out  otherwise  than 
most  dimly  and  imperfectly  the  analogies,  apparent  or  fanci- 
fai,  which  have  determined  the  grammatical  gender  of  the 
different  words  and  classea  of  words  :  such  is  the  difficulty 
ud  obscurity  of  the  subject  that  we  must  avoid  here  enter- 
ing into  any  details  respecting  it.  It  appears  that,  in  the 
first  place,  from  the  masculine,  as  the  fundamental  form, 
certain  words  were  diatinguisbcd  as  possessed  of  feminine 
qualities,  and  marked  by  a  difference  of  derivative  ending, 
often  conaisting  in  a  prolongation  of  the  final  vowel  of  the 
ending ;  while  to  all  the  derivatives  formed  by  certain  end- 
ings like  qualities  were  attributed.  Tbe  distinction  was 
doubtless  made  in  the  beginning  by  the  endings  of  derivation 
alone,  those  of  case  having  no  share  in  it ;  but  it  passed 
over  to  some  estent  into  those  of  case'also,  the  feminine 
here  again  showing  a  tcndeucv  to  broader  and  fuller  furina 
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The  separation  of  neuter  from  jnasculine  vaa  both  later  in 
origin  and  less  subatantiallf  laarked,  having  little  to  do  witb 
Buffixee  of  derivation,  and  extending  tlirough  only  a  smoU 
part  of  the  declensional  endings  (it  is  mainly  limited  to  the 
nominative  and  accuBative). 

This  system  of  Indo-European  declension  has  suflered  not 
less  change  in  the  history  of  the  various  branches  of  the 
family  than  has  tiiat  of  coojugational  inflection.  The  do&I 
number  vras  long  ago  given  up,  as  of  insignificant  practical 
valne,  by  most  of  the  branches  :  the  oldest  Aryau  dialects 
exhibit  it  most  fully ;  it  also  makes  some  figure  in  ancient 
Greek  ;  but  even  the  most  antique  Germanic  tongues  have 
a  dual  only  in  the  personal  pronouns  of  the  first  and  second 
persons ;  and  the  Latin  shows  but  the  faintest  traces  of  it 
(in  the  peculiar  nominative  and  accusative  endings  of  duo, 
'  two,'  and  amho,  '  both  ').  As  regards,  again,  the  oases,  the 
complete  scheme  only  appears  in  the  Indian  and  Persian  ; 
and  e\'en  there  the  process  of  its  reduction  has  begun,  by 
the  ^sion,  in  one  or  another  number,  and  in  one  or  another 
class  of  words,  of  two  cases  into  one — that  is  to  say,  the 
loss  of  the  one  as  a  distinct  form,  and  the  transference 
of  its  functions  to  another.  In  the  oldest  knovrn  condition 
of  the  classic  tongues,  this  process  has  gone  yet  farther;  in 
Latin,  the  locative  and  instrumental  are  thus  fused  with  the 
dative  and  ablative  ;  and  in  Greek,  the  genitive  and  abla- 
tive have  been  also  compressed  into  one.  The  oldest 
Germanic  dialects  have  nominative,  accusative,  genitive,  and 
dative  ;  vrith  traces  of  the  instrumental,  which  the  later 
tongues  have  tost.  But  the  modem  development  of  the 
prepositions,  and  their  rise  to  importance  as  independent 
indicators  of  the  relations  formerly  expressed  by  the  case- 
endings,  has  brought  with  it  a  yet  more  sweeping  abandon- 
meut  of  the  latter.  We,  in  Eoglisb,  have  saved  a  single 
oblique  case,  the  ancient  genitive,  so  restricting  its  use  at 
the  same  time  aa  to  make  a  simple  "  possessive  "  of  it — and 
further,  among  the  pronouns,  an  accusative  or  "  objective  " 
(me,  tu,  etc.,  and  Kkom)  ;  in  the  Homanic  languages,  the 
noun  has  become'wholly  stripped  of  case-inflection.  In 
what  manner  we  have  rid  ourselves  of  the  diatinctiona  of 
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gmnmstical  gender  has  been  shovn  in  a  pre*iouB  lecture 
(the  tUird)  :  wo  still  keep  up  a  linguistic  distinctioD  of 
utonl  gender  b;  tlie  use  of  our  generic  prononns  of  the 
third  persoD,  ie,  the,  and  k;  the  mod^n  FerdsD  has 
abandoned  even  that,  and  the  consideration  of  sex  no  longer 
entera  into  it  in  any  way,  save  in  the  Tocabulary,  in  the  use 
of  Rich  words  as  ton  and  daughter,  hull  and  eoto.  Of  the 
other  modem  tonguea  of  the  iamily,  some,  like  these  two, 
have  eliminated  from  their  grammatical  systems  the  distinc- 
tions of  gender  ;  some,  like  the  French,  hare  reduced  the 
three  genders  to  two,  by  efiacing  the  differences  of  mascu- 
line and  neuter  ;  but  the  larger  part,  like  the  Glermau,  still 
fiuthflilly  adhere  t&  the  inherited  distinction  of  masculine, 
temiQine,  aud  neuter,  so  long  ago  established. 

The  ancient  Indo-European  language  made  no  difference, 
u  regarded  declension,  between  its  two  classes  of  nouns, 
cmms  substantive  and  nouns  adjective.  In  their  genesis, 
the  two  are  but  one ;  the  aame  Buffiiea,  to  no  small  extent, 
form  both ;  each  passes  by  the  most  easy  and  natural  transfer 
tutu  the  other  -,  whether  a  given  word  indicating  the  posses* 
NOQ  of  quality  should  be  used  attributively  or  predicatively, 
or  as  an  appellative,  was  a  question  of  subordinate  conse- 
quence. The  pronouns,  abo,  both  substantive  and  adjec- 
tive, were  inflected  by  a  declension  mainly  corresponding, 
■Ithoogh  marked  by  some  peculiarities,  and  tending  earlier 
to  irregular  forms. 

With  conjugation  and  declension,  the  subject  of  gram- 
matical structure  is,  in  fact,  as  good  as  exhausted :  every- 
tbing  in  language  is  originally'  either  verb  or  noun.  To  the 
other  parts  of  speech,  then,  which  have  been  developed  out 
of  these,  we  shall  need  to  give  but  a  brief  consideration. 

Adverbs,  the  most  ancient  and  necessary  class  of  indeclin- 
able words,  or  particles,  are  by  origin,  in  the  earliest  stage 
of  language  as  in  the  latest,  forms  of  declension,  cases  of 
tabstantivea,  or  adjectives,  or  pronouns.  "We  have  seen 
already  how  our  adverbs  in  ly  were  elaborated  out-of  former 
oblique  cases  (inHtrumontals)  of  adjectives  in  lie  ('like'); 
■0  iiaa  the  usual  adverbial  ending  tneiit  of  the  Bomanic 
langnages  is  the  Latin  ablative  menU, '  with  mind '  (thus. 
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French  hmtnemeni,  '  kindlj^,'  is  bond  mente,  '  with  kind  in- 
tent ')  ;  the  01  which  forma  Qreek  odverba  (for  example, 
iakot,  '  HI,'  from  kakot,  '  bad ')  ie  the  original  Bhlative  caae- 
ending :  and  we  are  doubtless  to  infer  that  both  the  general 
claases  of  advurbH,  made  by  means  of  apparent  adverbial 
Buffiies,  and  the  more  irregular  and  obscure  single  words,  of 
kindred  meaning  luid  office,  which  we  trace  in  the  earliest 
vocabulary  of  the  family,  are  of  like  derivation.  Those 
parts  of  apeecb  which  we  call  prepositions  were  originally 
such,  not  in  our  present  understanding  of  the  term,  but 
according  to  its  etymological  sigrufication ;  they  were  ad- 
verbial prefixes  to  the  verb,  serving  to  point  out  more 
cleariy  the  direction  of  the  verbal  action  ;  it  was  only  later, 
and  by  degreea,  that  they  detached  themselves  &om  the 
'  verb,  and  came  to  belong  to  the  noun,  furthering  the  dis- 
appearance of  its  case-endioge,  and  assuming  their  office. 
The  earliest  of  them,  as  wae  to  be  expected  from  their 
designation  of  direction,  trace  their  origin  chiefly  to  pro- 
nominal Toota ;  but  in  part,  also,  they  come  from  verbal. 
Conjunctions,  connectives  of  sentences,  are  almost  altogether 
of  comparatively  late  growth;  the  earliest  style  was  too 
simple  to  call  for  their  use :  we  have  seen  examples  already 
(in  the  third  lecture)  of  the  mode  in  which  they  weie- 
arrived  at,  by  attenuation  of  the  meaning  of  words  possess- 
ing by  origin  a  more  full  and  definite  significance.  Other 
products  of  a  like  attenuation,  made  generally  at  a  decidedly 
modem  date,  are  the  articlea  :  the  definite  artit;:le  always 
growing  out  of  a  demonetrative  pronoun ;  the  indefinite, 
out  of  the  numeral  one. 

The  interjections,  finally,  however  expressive  and  pregnant 
with  meaning  they  may  be,  are  not  in  a  proper  sense  parts 
of  speech  ;  they  do  not  connect  themselves  with  other  words, 
and  enter  into  the  construction  of  sentences ;  they  are 
either  the  direct  outbursts  of  feeling,  like  ohl  ah!  or  else, 
like  »l!  th  f  mere  "vocal  gestures,"  immediate  intimations 
of  will — in  both  cases  alike,  Bubstitutes  for  more  elaborate 
and  distinct  expression.  They  require,  however,  to  bo 
referred  to  here,  not  merely  for  the  sake  of  completeness, 
byt  aiso  because  many  words   come  to  be   employed  only 
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mterjectioiiallf  which  were  onca  full  puts  of  speech ;  even  a 
whole  phrase  being,  aa  it  were,  reduced  to  a  single  preg- 
matlf  uttered  exclamation:  eiamples  are  ala».'  that  ie,  O 
wte  U*K, '  oh  weaiy  me ! '  zottndt  I '  I  Enrear  by  God'*  woundt,' 
dear  me  !  that  is,  dio  mio,  '  mj  Ood ! '  and  many  others. 

Such  are,  compendiously  ajid  briefly  stated,  the  steps  by 
vMch  Indo-European  language  was  develaped  out  of  monosyl- 
labic weaknesaiutothewealth  and  fertility  of  inflective  speech. 
At  what  rate  they  went  on,  how  rapid  was  the  growth  after 
iti  firat  inception,  we  know  not,  and  we  can  hardly  hope 
srer  to  know.  The  conditions  of  that  primitive  period,  and 
the  degree  in  which  they  might  have  been  able  to  quicken  the 
BOW  slnggish  processes  of  word-combination  and  formation, 
ice  10  much  beyond  oar  ken  that  even  our  conjectures 
respecting  them  hav? — at  least  as  yet — too  little  value  to  be 
worth  recording.  What  may  have  been  the  numbers  of  the 
eommiuuty  which  laid  the  foundation  of  all  the  Indo-Eu- 
ropean tongues,  and  what  its  relation  to  other  then  existing 
commnnities,  are  also  points  hitherto  involved  in  the  deepest 
obscurity.  But  we  know  that,  before  the  separation, 
whether  simultaneous  or  snccesBiTO,  of  this  community  into 
the  parts  which  afterward  became  founders  of  the  different 
tongues  of  Europe  and  south-western  Asia,  the  principal 
part  of  the  linguistic  development  had  already  taken  place — 
enough  for  its  traces  to  remain  ineffaceable,  even  to  the 
present  day,  in  the  speech  of  all  the  modern  representatives 
of  the  family :  the  inflective  character  of  Indo-European 
language,  the  main  distinctions  of  its  parts  of  speech,  its 
methods  of  word-formation  and  inflection,  were  elaborated 
■nd  definitely  established. 

But,  though  we  cannot  pretend  to  fix  the  length  of  time 
required  for  this  process  of  growth,  in  terms  of  centuries  or 
of  tfaousanda  of  years,  we  con  at  least  see  clearly  that  it 
UQst  have  gone  on  in  a  slow  and  gradual  manner,  and 
occupied  no  brief  period.  Such  is  the  nature  of  the  forces 
by  which  all  change  in  language  has  been  shown  to  be 
effected,  that  anything  like  a  liuguistic  revolution,  a  rapid 
and  sweeping  modification  of  linguistic  structure,  is  wholly 
hnpossible — and  most  especially,  a  revolution  of  a  coustruct- 
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iffl  .chancter,  building  up  a  fabric  of  vords  and  forms. 
Every  item  of  the  difference  by  which  a  givea  dialect  is  dis- 
tinguisbed  from  its  ancestor,  or  from  aaothcr  dialect  hariiig 
the  eame  ancestry,  is  the  work  of  q  gradual  change  of  usage 
made  by  the  meraberg  of  4  community  in  the  speech  which 
they  were  erery  day  employing  aa  their  means  of  mutual 
communication,  and  nbich,  if  too  rapidly  altered,  would  not 
answer  the  purposes  of  communication.  It  takes  time  for 
even  that  eaaicHt  of  changes,  a  phonetic  corruption  or  abbre- 
viation, to  win  the  assent  of  a  community,  and  become 
established  an  the  law  of  their  speech  :  it  takes  decades,  aad 
even  generations,  or  centuries,  for  an  independent  word 
to  run  through  the  series  of  modifications  in  form  and  mean- 
ing which  are  necessary  to  its  conversion  into  a  formative  ele- 
ment. That  the  case  was  otherwise  at  the  very  beginning, 
we  have  not  the  least  reason  for  believing.  The  opinion  of 
those  who  hold  that  the  whole  structure  of  a  language  was 
produced  "  at  a  single  stroke  "  is  absolutely  opposed  to  aH 
the  known  facts  of  linguistic  history ;  it  baa  no  inductive 
basis  whatever ;  it  rests  upon  arbitrary  assumption,  uid 
is  supported  by  a  priori  reasoning.  There  must  have  been 
a  period  of  some  duration — and,  for  aught  we  know,  it  may 
have  been  of  very  long  duration — when  the  first  speakers  of 
our  language  talked  together  in  their  scanty  dialect  of  form- 
less monosyllables.  The  firetj^t>niM,  developed  words  con- 
taining a  formal  as  well  as  a  radical  element,  cannot  hare 
come  into  existence  otherwise  than  by  slow  degrees,  worked 
out  by  the  unconscious  exercise  of  that  ingenuity  in  the 
adaptation  of  means  to  ends,  of  that  sense  for  symmetry,  for 
finished,  even  artistic,  production,  which  have  ever  been 
qualities  especially  characteriEing  our  division  of  the  human 
race.  Every  form  thus  elaborated  led  the  way  to  others  :  it 
helped  to  determine  a  tendency,  to  establish  an  analogy, 
which  facilitated  their  further  production.  A  protracted 
career  of  formal  development  was  run  during  that  primitive 
period  of  Indo-European  history  which  preceded  the  disper- 
sion of  the  branches :  words  and  forms  were  mnltipUed 
until  even  a  maximum  of  synthetic  complexity,  of  follneai  of 
inflectivo  wealth,  had  been  reached,  from  which  there  has 
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been  in  Ister  times,  upoD  the  whole,  a  gradual  descemt  and 
imporeriBhiDent. 

Hera  ne  must  panae  a  little,  to  consider  an  objection 
urged  by  some  linguistic  scholars  of  rank  and  reputation 
agunet  the  truth  of  the  viewB  we  have  been  defending,  w  to 
the  primitive  monoayllabiam  of  Indo-European  language, 
lod  its  gradual  emergence  out  of  that  condition — an  objec- 
tdon  which  baa  more  apparent  legitimacy  and  force  than  any 
of  those  hitherto  noticed.  It  is  this.  In  ascending  the 
rarrent  of  historical  development  of  the  languages  of  our 
family,  say  the  objectors,  instead  of  approaching  a  monoeyl- 
iibic  condition,  we  seem  to  recede  farther  and  ferther  from 
it  The  older  dialects  arc  more  polysyllabic  than  the  later : 
where  our  ancestora  used  long  and  complicated  forms,  we 
ue  content  with  brief  ones,  or  we  have  replaced  them  with 
phrases  composed  of  jndependeut  words.  Thus,  to  recur 
cmce  more  to  a  former  example,  for  an  earlier  lagama*i  we 
ny  toe  lie;  thus,  again,  for  the  Latin ^u«e^,  the  French 
uja  simply  ^f,  white  we  express  its  meaning  by  four  dis- 
tinct words,  he  might  have  been.  Modem  languages  are  full 
of  verbal  forms  of  this  latter  ciaas,  which  substitute  syntac- 
tical for  substantial  combinations.  The  relations  of  case,  too, 
formerly  signified  .only  by  meana  of  declensional  endings. 
have  lost  by  degrees  this  mode  of  expression,  and  have  come 
h)  be  indicated  by  prepositions,  independent  words.  This  is 
»hat  is  well  known  as  the  "  analytical "  tendency  in  linguis- 
tic growth.  Our  own  Euglish  tongue  exhibits  its  effects  in 
tbe  highest  known  degree,  having  reduced  near  half  the 
vocabulary  it  poseessea  to  a  monosyllabic  form,  and  got  rid  of 
almost  all  its  inflecfions,  so  that  it  expresses  grammatical 
reUtioDs  chiefly  by  relational  words,  auxiliaries  and  connec- 
tives :  but  it  is  only  an  extreme  example  of  the  results  of  a 
movement  generally  perceptible  in  modem  apeecb.  If,  then, 
during  the  period  when  we  can  watch  their  growth  step  by 
•tep,  languages  have  become  less  synthetic,  words  less  poly- 
syllabic, must  we  not  suppose'  that  it  was  always  so ;  that 
bniDan  speech  began  with  highly  complicated  forma,  which 
from  the  very  first  have  been  UQderg6ing  reduction  to  sim- 
pl»  and  briefer  shape  P 
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This  is,  as  we  have  confeaaed,  a  plauaible  argument,  but  it 
is  at  the  same  time  a  thoroughly  uuBOund  aui  superficial 
one.  It  skima  the  aur&ce  of  liuguistic  phenomena,  without 
penetrating  to  the  causes  vhich  produce  them.  It  might 
pass  muster,  and  be  flowed  to  determine  our  opiniona,  if 
the  aualytical  tendency  alone  had  been  active  since  our 
knowledge  of  language  began;  if  we  had  seen  old  forma 
worn  out,  but  no  new  forms  made ;  if  we  bad  seen  worda 
put  Bide  by  side  to  furnish  analytic  combinations,  but  no 
elements  fused  together  into  synthetic  union.  But  we 
know  by  actual  experience  how  both  synthetic  and  analytic 
forms  are  produced,  and  what  are  the  influences  and  circum- 
stances which  favour  the  production  of  the  one  rather  than 
of  the  other.  The  constructive  as  well  as  the  destructive 
forces  in  language  admit  of  illustration,  and  hare  been  by 
us  illustrated,  with  modem  as  well  aa  with  ancient  examples. 
Both  have  been  active  together,  during  all  the  ages  through 
which  we  can  follow  linguistic  growth.  There  have  never 
been  forms  which  were  not  nnde^oing  continual  modifica- 
tion and  mutUation,  under  the  influence  of  the  already 
recognized  tendencies  to  forget  the  genesis  of  a  word  in  ita 
later  application,  and  then  to  reduce  it  to  a  shape  adapted  to 
more  convenient  utterance ;  there  was  also  never  a  time 
when  reparation  was  not  making  for  this  waste  in  part 
by  the  fresh  development  of  true  forms  out  of  old  materials. 
Ifor  baa  the  tendency  been  everywhere  and  in  all  respects 
doivnward,  toward  poverty  of  synthetic  forms,  throughout 
the  historic  period.  If  the  Greek  and  Latin  system  of  de- 
clension is  scantier  than  that  of  the  original  language  of  the 
family,  their  system  of  conjugation,  especially  the  Greek,  is 
decidedly  richer,  filled  up  with  synthetic  forms  of  secondary 
growth ;  the  modem  Itomanic  tongues  have  lost  something 
of  this  .wealth,  but  they  have  also  added  something  to  i^ 
and  their  verb,  leaving  out  of  view  its  compound  tenses,  will 
bear  favourable  compariBOu  with  that  which  was  the  common 
inheritance  of  the  branches.  '  Some  of  the  modem  dialects 
of  India,  on  the  other  hand,  having  onco  lost,  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  phonetic  corruption,  the  ancient  case-terminations 
of  the  Sanskrit,  have  replaced  them  by  a  new  scheme,  not 
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leaa  full  snd  complete  tlutn  its  predecessor.  The  Eussian  of 
the  present  day  poasesses  in  some  resptjcts  a  capacity  of 
Ejnthetic  development  hardlj,  if  at  all,  excelled  by  that  of  any 
lodent  tongue.  For  example,  it  ti^ea  the  two  independent 
lords  bez  Boga, '  without  Ckid,'  and  fuses  them  into  a  theme 
ftom  which  it  draws  a  whole  list  of  derivatiTeB.  Thus,  first, 
bj  adding  an  adjective  BufBx,it  gets  the  &djectivei  bezhoxhnui, 
'godlees;'  a  new  auf&z.  appended  to  this  makes  a  noun, 
htAoziHik, '  a  godless  person,  an  atheist ; '  the  noun  gives 
birth  to  B.  denominative  verb,  bezbozhniekat, '  to  be  an  atheist ; ' 
&Dm  tills  verb,  again,  come  a  number  of  derivatives,  giving 
to  the  verbal  idea  the  form  of  adjective,  agent,  act,  and 
10  on:  the  abstract  is  bezhoxKnvikettvo,  'the  condition  of 
being  tut  -atheist ; '  while,  once  more,  a  new  verb  is  made 
from  this  abstract,  namely  hezboxhnichettvoeat,  literally  '  to  be 
in  the  condition  of  being  a  godless  person.'  A  more  iutri- 
ate  synthetic  form  than  this  could  not  easily  be  found  in 
Oteek,  Latin,  tit  Sanskrit ;  but  it  is  no  rare  or  exceptional 
caae  in  the  language  from  which  we  have  extracted  it; 
it  rather  represents,  by  a  striking  instance,  the  general  char- 
arter  of  Russian  word-formation  and  derivation. 

It  is  obviously  futile,  then,  to  talk  of  an  uninterrupted 
uid  universal  reduction  of  the  resources  of  synthetic  expres- 
lion  unong  tho  languages  of  the  Indo-European  family,  or 
to  sUow  ourselves  to  be  forced  by  an  alleged  pen'ading 
tendency  toward  analytic  forms  into  accepting  syntheaia,  in- 
flective richness,  as  the  ultimate  condition  of  the  primitive 
tongue  tram,  which  they  are  descended.  If  certain  among 
tbem  have  replaced  one  or  another  part  of  their  synthetic 
itructure  by  analytic  forms,  if  some — aa  the  Glermanic 
^ily  in  general,  and,  above  all,  the  English — have  taken  ou 
a  prevailingly  analytic  character,  these  are  facts  which  we 
are  to  seek  to  explain  by  a  careful  study  of  the  circumstances 
and  tendencies  which  have  governed  their  respective  develop- 
ment. If,  moreover,  as  has  been  conceded,  the  general  bent 
has  for  a  long  time  been  toward  a  diminution  of  synthesis 
Md  apredomiuance  of  analytic  expreasionB,  another  question, 
of  wider  scope,  is  presented  ua  for  solution  ;  but  the  form 
in  which  it  offers  itself  is  this :  why  should  the  forces  which 
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produce  synthetic  combinations  have  readied  their  height  of 
activity  diiring  the  ante-hiatoric  period  of  growth,  and  have 
been  gradually  gained  upon  lat^r,  at  varying  rates  in  differ- 
ent communitiea,  by  thoee  of  another  order  ?  We  do  not 
in  the  least  feel  impcUed  to  doubt  the  historic  reality  of  the 
earliest  combination b,  their  parallelism,  in  character  and 
origin,  with  those  which  we  eee  springing  up  in  modem 
times.  That  we  now  say  analytically  I  did  love,  of  deal,  or 
lead  id  no  grouod  for  questioning  that  our  ancestors  said 
compositely  I  love-did,  deal-did,  lead-did,  and  then  worked 
them  down  into  tiio  true  synthetic  forms  I  loved,  dealt,  led. 
The  cause  which  produced  the  different  nature  of  the  two 
equivalent  expressions  I  loved  and  I  did  love,  composed,  as 
they  are,  of  identical  elements,  was  a  difference  in  habit  of 
the  language  at  the  periods  when  they  were  respectiTely 
generated.  Any  language  can  do  what  it  ia  in  the  habit  of 
doing.  "We  con  turn  almost  any  substantive  in  our  vocabu- 
lary into  a  qua»i  adjective — saying  a  gold  loaleh,  a  gnut 
tlope,  a  ckarch  mouse,  and  so  on — because,  through  the  inter- 
mediate step  of  loose  compounds  like  goldsmith,  graathopper, 
chvrchman,  we  have  acquired  the  habit  of  looking  upon  our 
substantives  as  convertible  to  adjective  uses  without  altera- 
tion and  without  ceremony.  Neither  the  .Prcnchman  nor 
the  Qcrman  can  do  the  same  thing,  simply  because  his 
speech  presents  no  analogies  for  such  a  procedure.  We,  on 
the  other  hand,  like  the  French,  have  lost  the  power  to  form 
compounds  with  anything  like  the  facility  possessed  by  the 
ancient  tongue  from  which  ours  is  descended  and  by  some 
of  its  modem  representatives,  as  the  German  ;  not  because 
they  would  not  be  intelligible  if  we  formed  them,  but  because, 
under  the  openitioa  of  traceable  circumstances  in  our  lin- 
guistic history,  we  have  grown  out  of  the  habit  of  so  combin- 
ing onr  words,  aud  into  the  habit  of  merely  collocating 
them,  with  or  without  connectives.  Now  we  have  only  to 
apply  this  principle  upon  a  ivider  scale,  and  under  other 
conditions  of  language,  in  order  to  find,  as  I  thiuk,  a  suffi- 
cient answer  to  the  question  which  is  engaging  our  atten- 
tion. When  once,  after  we  know  not  how  long  a  period  of 
expectation  and  tentative  effort,  the  formation  of  wordd  by 
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^theda  had  begun  in  the  primitive  Indo-European  }an- 
guage,  wid  had  been  found  bo  fruitful  of  tbe  meana  of  varied 
iiid  distinct  expression,  it  became  the  habit  of  the  language. 
The  more  numerous  the  new  forms  thus  produced,  the 
gmter  was  the  facility  of  producing  more,  because  the 
Duterial  of  epeech  vres  present  to  the  minds  of  its  speakers 
u  endowed  with  that  capacity  of  combination  tmd  fusion  of 
Ttiich  the  results  in  every  part  of  its  structure  were  bo 
apparent.  But  the  ediSce  after  a  time  became,  as  it  were, 
complete ;  »  sufficient  working-apparatus  of  declensional, 
conjugation al,  and  derivative  endings  was  elaborated  to 
uuwer  the  purposes  of  an  inflective  tongue ;  fewer  and  rarer 
■dditions  were  called  for,  as  occasional  supplements  of  the 
■cheme,  or  aubstitutes  for  lost  forms.  .Thus  began  a  period 
in  which  the  formative  processes  were  more  and  more  exclu- 
nvely  an  inheritance  from  the  past,  less  and  less  of  recent 
Mqnisition ;  and  as  the  origin  of  forms  was  lost  sight  of,  ob. 
scnred  by  the  altering  processes  of  phonetic  corruption,  it  be- 
nme  more  and  more  difficult  to  originate  new  ones,  because 
fener  analogies  of  such  forms  were  present  to  the  apprehen- 
lioa  of  the  language-makers,  as  incentives  and  guides  to 
their  action.  On  the  other  hand,  the  e^tpansion  of  the 
whole  vocabulary  to  wealth  of  resources,  to  the  possession  of 
Tiried  and  precise  phraseology,  furnished  a  notably  increased 
facility  of  indicating  ideas  and  relations  by  descriptive 
phrases,  by  groups  of  independent  words.  This  mode  of 
eipresaioD,  then,  always  more  or  less  used  along  with  the 
other,  began  to  gain  ground  upon  it,  and,  of  course,  helped 
to  deaden  the  vitality  of  the  tatter,  and  to  render  it  yet 
more  incapable  of  extended  action.  That  tendency  to  the 
conscioua  and  reflective  use  of  speech  which  comes  in  with 
the  growth  of  culture  especially,  and  which  has  already  been 
repeatedly  pointed  out  as  one  of  the  main  checks  upon  all 
the  processes  of  Unguistic  change,  cast  its  influence  in  the 
same  direction  ;  since  the  ability  to  change  the  meaning  and 
application  of  words,  even  to  the  degree  of  reducing  them 
to  the  expression  of  formal  relations,  is  a  much  more  funda- 
tnmtal  and  indefeasible  property  of  speech  than  the  ability 
to  combine  and  fiise  them  bodily  together.     Then,  when 
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peculiar  circnmstances  in  the  hiatoiy  of  a  language  htne 
nriMD,  to  cause  the  rapid  and  general  decay  and  efCacement 
of  ancient  forms,  as  in  our  language  and  the  Somanic,  the 
proceae  of  formative  compoaition,  though  never  wholly  ex- 
tinct, boa  been  found  too  inactive  to  repair  the  loases ;  they 
have  been  made  up  by  ayntactical  collocation,  and  the 
language  has  token  on  a  prevailingly  analytic  character. 

These  considerations  and  such  aa  these,  I  am  persuaded, 
fiimiBh  a  satiefactiory  explanation  of  the  preponderating 
tendency  to  the  use  of  analytic  forms  exhibited  by  modem 
luiguages ;  as  they  aJso  account  for  the  greatly  varying 
degree  in  which  the  tendency  exhibits  itself.  But  even 
should  they  be  found  insufficient,  this  would  only  throw 
open  for  a  renewed  ipveatigatian  the  question  respecting  the 
ground  of  the  tendency ;  the  general  ihcts  in  the  history  of 
eulieat  development  of  our  languages  would  still  remain 
Bure,  beyond  the  reach  of  cavil,  since  they  are  established  by 
evidence  which  cannot  he  gainsaid,  contained  in  the  structure 
of  the  most  ancient  forma.  We  are  compelled  to  beliove 
that  the  formative  processes  which  we  see  going  on,  in  de- 
creasing abundance,  in  the  historically  recorded  ngea  of 
linguistic  life,  are  continuations  and  repetitions  of  the  same 
constructive  acts  by  which  has'  been  built  up  the  whole 
homogeneous  structure  of  inflective  speech. 

One  more  theoretic  objection  to  the  doctrine  of  a  primi- 
tive Indo-Suropean  monosyllabtsm  we  may  tako  the  time  to 
notice,  more  on  account  of  the  respectability  of  its  source 
than  for  any  cogency  which  it  in  itself  possesees.  M. 
Benan,  namely,*  asserts  that  tbie  doctrine  is  the  product  of 
a  mistaken  habit  of  mind,  taught  us  by  the  artificial  Bcholaa- 
tic  methods  of  philosophizing,  and  leading  us  to  regard 
simplicity  as,  in  the  order  of  time,  anterior  to  complexity  ; 
while,  in  fact,  the  human  mind  does  not  begin  with  analysis  ; 
its  first  acts  being,  on  the  contrary,  complex,  obacure,  syn- 
thetic, containing  all  the  parts,  indistinctly  heaped  together. 
To  this  claim  respecting  the  character  of  the  mental  act  we 
may  safely  yield  a  hearty  assent ;  but,  instead  of  inferring 

*  In  hii  iToik  on  tha  Origin  of  Langoagc^  WTanth  ehaptw. 
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from  it  that  "  the  idea  expretted  it»elfa,i  the  begiimiiig  irith 
\a  vrhole  arraj-  of  detenu uiatirea  and  in  a  perfect  unity," 
and  that  hence,  "  in  the  hietoiy  of  languages,  eyntheais  ia 
primitiTe,  and  analjais,  &r  irova  being  the  natural  form  of 
the  hunuji  mind,  is  only  the  slow  result  of  ita  development," 
\e  ih^  be  conducted  to  a  precisely  contrary  conoluEiion. 
Ilie  ayntbetic  forms  which  ve  are  asked  to  regard  aa  original 
hire  not  the  character  of  something  indistinctly  heaped 
k^her ;  they  contain  the  clear  and  eipresB  designation  of 
the  radical  idea  and  of  its  important  reUtioofl  ;  they  repre- 
Knt  by  a  linguistic  synthesis  the  results  of  a  mental  analysis, 
Tbe  idea  ia,  indeed,  conceived  in  unity,  inTolving  all  its  as- 
pects and  relations  ;  but  these  cannot  be  separately  espretted 
until  the  mind  has  separated  them,  until  practice  in  the 
ue  of  language  baa  enabled  it  to  distinguish  them,  and  to 
mail  each  by  an  appropriate  sign.  In  airuAor,  the  (Latin) 
word  cited  as  an  example  of  synthesis,  are  contained  precisely 
the  nine  designationa  as  in  the  equivalent  English  analytic 
phrase, '  I  thall  be  loved: '  ama  expresses  '  loving ;  *  bo  unites 
futore-siga  and  ending  designating  the  first  person ;  and  the 
r  is  the  sign  of  passivity.  Who  can  possibly  maintain  that 
■  lystem  of  soch  forms,  gathered  about  a  root,  exhibits  l3ie 
remits  of  experience,  of  developed  acuteness,  in  thought  and 
qieech,  any  less  clearly  than  the  analytic  forms  of  our  £ng- 
M  conjugation  P  The  two  are  only  different  methods  of 
expressing  the  same  "array  of  determinatives."  The  first 
tpthetic  mental  act,  on  the  contrary,  is  truly  represented 
by  the  bare  root :  there  all  is,  indeed,  confused  and  indis- 
crete. The  earliest  radical  words,  when  first  uttered,  stood 
for  entire  sentences,  expresaedjadgments,as  undeniably  as  the 
fully  elaborated  phrases  which  we  now  employ,  giving  every 
necessary  relation  its  proper  designation.  It  is  thus  that, 
even  at  present,  children  begin  to  talh ;  a  radical  word  or 
two  means  in  their  mouths  a  whole  sentence :  up  signifies 
'  take  me  up  into  your  lap ; '  go  walk,  '  I  want  to  go  out  to 
walk,'  or  '  I  went  to  walk,'  or  various  other  things,  which 
the  circumstances  sufficiently  explain ;  but  forms,  inflections, 
coDnectives,  signs  of  tense  and  mode  and  condition,  they  do 
not  learn  to  use  until  later,  when  their  minds  have  acquired 
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power  to  separate  the  indistinct  cognition  into  ita  part& 
M.  Renan,  in  abort,  liaa  made  a  very  etrange  confusion  of 
analytic  style  of  expression  with  mental  analysis  :  all  cTpres* 
sion  of  relations,  whether  by  means  that  ne  call  synthetic  or 
analytic,  is  the  result  and  evidence  of  analysis ;  and  his  own 
thesis  respecting  the  complexity  in  obscurity  of  unpractised 
and  uninstructed  thought,  brings  ua  directly  to  a  recognition 
of  the  radical  stage  of  Indo-European  language  as  the  neces- 
sary historicE^  basis  of  its  inflective  development. 

This  development,  it  may  be  remarked  in  conclnsion,  has 
been  gradual  and  steadily  progressive,  being  governed  in 
both  its  synthetic  and  analytic  phases  by  the  same  catues 
which  universally  regulate  linguistic  growth,  and  which  have 
been  here  repeatedly  set  forth  or  referred  to  :  namely,  on  the 
one  himd,  the  traditional  influence  of  the  stores  of  expres- 
sion already  worked  out  and  handed  down,  consisting  in  the 
education  given  by  them  to  thought,  and  the  constnuning 
force  exerted  by  their  analogies ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  changing  character  and  capacity,  the  varying  circnni' 
stances  and  needs,  of  the  community  of  speakers,  during  the 
different  periods  of  their  history.  It  has  experienced  no 
grand  revolution,  no  sudden  sh^  of  direction,  no  pervading 
change  of  tendency.  There  is  no  cleft,  as  is  sometimes 
assumed,  parting  ancient  tongues  &om  modem,  justifyingthe 
recognition  of  different  forces,  the  admission  of  difierent 
possibilities,  in  the  one  and  in  the  other.  Nor  are  we  to 
regard  the  energies  of  a  community  as  absorbed  in  the  work 
of  language-making  more  at  one  period  than  at  another. 
Language-making  ia  always  done  imconsciously  and  by  the 
way,  as  it  were :  it  ia  one  of  the  incidents  of  social  life,  as 
accompaniment  and  result  of  intellectual  activity^,  not  an 
end  toward  which  effort  ia  directed,  nor  a  task  in  whose  per- 
formance is  expended  force  which  might  have  been  other- 
wise employed.  The  doctrine  that  a  race  first  constructs  its 
language,  and  then,  and  not  till  then,  is  ready  to  commence 
its  historic  career,  is  as  purely  fanciful  as  anything  in  the 
whole  great  chapter  of  a  priori  theorizinga  about  speech. 
Ko  living  language  ever  ceases  to  be  constructed,  or  is  less 
rapidly  built  upon  in  ages  of  historic  activity :  only  the  style 
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of  tbe  &bric  la,  eren  more  than  the  rat«,  determmed  by  ex- 
ttnul  drcamBtanceB.  It  k  because  the  very  earliest  epochs 
of  recorded  history  are  still  &r  distant  from  the  beginnings 
of  Indo-European  language,  as  of  human  language  gener- 
■llj,  that  we  find  its  peculiar  structure  completely  developed 
what  it  is  first  discovered  by  our  reBearches.  We  have  fuUy 
acknowledged  the  powerful  influence  exerted  by  culture  over 
tiie  growth  of  language :  but  neither  the  accident  of  position 
md  accessibility  to  other  nations  that  at  a  certain  time  brings 
1  nee  forward  into  the  light  of  record,  and  nu^es  it  begin  to 
be  an  actor  or  a  lactor  in  the  historic  drama,  nor  its  more 
gntdoal  and  independent  advance  to  conspicuoueness  in 
Tirtae  of  acquired  civilization  and  political  power,  can  have 
iny  direct  effect  whatever  upon  its  speech.  The  more 
thorough  we  are  in  our  study  of  the  living  and  recent  forms 
of  liuDUUi  language,  the  more  rigorous  in  applying  the  deduc- 
tioitt  thence  drawn  to  the  forms  current  in  fuite-historic 
periods,  the  more  cautious  about  admitting  forces  and  effects 
ia  unknown  ages  whereof  the  known  afford  us  no  example 
or  criterion,  bo  much  the  more  BOund  and  trustworthy  will 
ie  the  conclusions  at  which  we  shall  arrive.  It  is  but  a 
■hsllotr  philology,  as  it  is  a  shallow  geology,  which  explains 
put  ehsngea  by  catastropheB  and  cataclysms. 

We  have  now  long  enough  given  our  almost  exclusive 
■Uention  to  the  language  of  the  Indo-European  race,  and,  in 
the  next  two  lectures,  shall  proceed  to  define  the  boundaries 
nd  sketch  the  characters,  as  well  aa  we  may,  of  the  other 
grand  divisions  of  human  speech. 
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Funiliet  of  laitgiuges,  how  esteblished.  ChBractciistio  fea,tan»  of  TaAo- 
EuropesD  luiguags.  Semitic  family  :  its  oonstitutlaii,  hiatorio  Vkloe, 
litersMree,  and  liog:uietic  chwractcr.  Belktioa  of  Semitio  to  lodo- 
EiiropeaD  langunge.  Scythian  or  Altaic  family  :  its  fire  branches : 
their  histoTy,  literatures,  and  character.  Vaity  of  the  Ikmlly  eome- 
\ihat  doubUiiL 


We  have  now  taken  a  surrey  of  the  most  important 
phenomena  of  language  and  of  linguistic  growtli,  as  thej 
are  illustrated  in  the  forms  of  speech  peculiar  to  the  Indo- 
European  family.  We  hare  seen  in  what  scanty  beginningB 
our  own  tongue  and  thoee  related  to  it  had  their  origin,  and 
what,  in  brief,  were  the  steps  by  which  they  advanced  &om 
the  weakness  and  barrennesa  of  radical  monoByllabiam  to  the 
rich  completeness  of  inflective  speech.  Th^ese  matters  were 
brought  U}  light  in  the  course  of  the  regular  prosecution  of 
our  fundamental  inquiry,  "  why  «c  speak  as  we  do,"  it 
having  been  made  to  appear  that  our  English  linguistic 
tradition  had  been,  during  a  protracted  and  most  important 
period,  one  with  that  of  all  the  other  members  of  the  family 
mentioned.  But  now,  considering  the  possibility  that  the 
Indo-European  family  may  be  found,  after  all,  only  a  con- 
stituent group  in  some  yet  vaster  family — or  even,  suppodng 
that  possibility  to  be  disproved,  considering  the  impropriety 
of  our  BO  circumscribing  our  interests  and  our  sympathies 
as  to  understand  by  the  "  we  "  of  our  question  anything 
less  than  the  whole  human  race — it  becomes  our  du^  next 
to  pass  in  review  the  other  great  linguistic  families  which 
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the  Kience  of  language,  has  eatablieliod,  and  to  see  wherein 
tlej  agree  with  that  vhich  has  hitherto  absorbed  the  chief 
liire  of  our  attention,  and  wherein  they,  differ  from  it. 
lareover,  it  ia  clear  that  we  should  not  appreciate  tlie 
pwnliar  character  of  the  mode  of  communication  and  ex- 
pression belonging  to  our  family,  we  ahould  not  even  know 
tkt  it  had  a  distinctive  character  of  its  own,  that  the  pro- 
Llcm  of  speech  waa  not  solved  in  an  identical  manner  by  all 
|iirla  of  the  human  race,  if  we  did  not  look  to  see  how  the 
Mher  funillefl  hare  constructed  the  fabric  of  their  language. 
We  shall,  accordingly,  devote  the  present  lecture  and  the 
one  next  following  to  such  an  examination ;  making  it,  of 
Mune,  much  more  brief  and  cursory  than  has  been  our  ex- 
tmination  of  Indo-European  language. 

!Iliere  was  the  more  reason  why  we  should  draw  out  with 
Mme  fullneas  of  detail  the  recognized  history  of  develop- 
ncnt  of  the  language  which  has  been  moat  deeply  studied  and 
ia  most  thoroughly  understood  by  linguistic  scholars,  inas- 
much  as  some  of  the  main  reaulia  thereby  won  bare  a 
uniTersal  value.  Much  of  that  which  has  been  demonstrated 
to  be  true  respecting  Indo-European  speech  is  to  be  accepted 
u  true  respecting  all  human  speech.  Not  that  its  historical 
Milysis  has  beea  everywhere  made  so  complete  as  to  yield 
in  each  case  with  independent  certainty  the  same  results 
■hich  the  study  of  this  one  iamily  has  yielded.  But  nothing 
tas  been  found  which  is  of  force  to  prove  the  history  of 
language  otherwise  than,  in  its  most  fundamental  features, 
the  same  throughout  the  globe;  while  much  has  been  elicited 
which  favours  its  homogeneousness :  onongh,  indeed,  when 
taken  in  connection  with  the  theoretical  probabilities  of 
the  case,  to  make  the  conclusion  a  sufficiently  certain  one, 
that  all  the  varied  and  complicated  forms  of  speech  which 
DOW  fill  the  earth  have  been  wrought  into  their  present 
Bh^>e  by  a  like  process  of  gradual  development ;  that  all 
<lcsignation  of  relations  ia  the  result  of  growth ;  that  forma- 
tive elements  have  been  univei«ally  elaborated  out  of  indo- 
pen^nt  words ;  that  the  historical  genus  of  language 
everywhere  are  of  the  nature  of  those  simple  elements  which 
Ite  have  called  roots ;  moreover,  that  roots  have  generally,  if 
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not  ^thout  exception,  been  of  the  two  daBses  deBcribed  in 
the  last  lecture,  pronominal  and  verbal ;  and  that,  in  the 
earliest  stages  of  growth,  forme  have  been  produced  espe- 
ciallf  by  the  combination  of  roots  of  the  two  classes,  the 
verbal  root  famishing  the  central  and  Bubstantial  idea,  the 
pronominal  indicating  its  modiGcations  and  relations. 

LingoUtic  families,  now,  as  at  present  constituted,  are 
made  up  of  those  languages  which  have  traceably  had  at 
least  a  part  of  their  historical  development  in  common ; 
vbich  have  grown  together  out  of  the  original  radical  or 
monosjUabic  stage ;  which  exhibit  in  their  grammatical 
Htructure  signs,  still  discoverable  b;  linguistic  analysis,  of 
having  descended,  by  the  ordinary  course  of  linguistic  tradi- 
tion, &om  a  common  ancestor.  We  shall  see  hereafter  (in 
the  tenth  lecture),  indeed,  that  the  science  of  language  does 
not  and  cannot  deny  the  possible  correspondence  of  some  or 
all  of  the  families  in  their  ultimate  elements,  a  correspond- 
ence anterior  to  all  grammatical  development ;  but  neither 
does  she  at  present  assert  that  correspondence.  She  has 
carried  her  classification  no  farther  than  her  collected 
material,  and  her  methods  of  sober  and  cautious  induction 
&om  its  study,  have  justified  her  in  doing ;  she  has  stopped 
grouping  where  her  facts  have  faUed  her,  where  evidences  of 
common  descent  have  become  too  slight  and  vague  to  be 
longer  depended  upon :  and  the  limit  of  her  power  is  now, 
and  ishkely  ever  to  be,  detennined  by  coincidences  of  gram- 
matical structure.  The  boundaries  of  every  great  family, 
again,  are  likely  to  be  somewhat  dubious ;  there  con  hardly 
(bH  to  be  branches  which  either  parted  so  early  from  the 
general  stock,  or  have,  owing  to  peculiar  circnmstancea  in 
their  history,  varied  so  rapidly  and  fundamentally  since  they 
left  it,  that  the  tokens  of  their  origin  have  become  effaced 
almost  or  quite  beyond  recognition.  There  was  a  time  when 
the  Celtic  languages  were  thus  regarded  as  of  doubtful 
affinity,  until  a  more  penetrating  study  of  their  m^erial  and 
structure  brought  to  light  abundant  and  unequivocal  evi- 
dence of  their  Indo-European  descent.  The  Albanian,  the 
modem  representative  of  the  ancient  Illyrian,  spoken  by  the 
fierce  and  lawless  race  which  inhabits  the  mountaiiiB   of 
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Qorllt-iFeiiteni  Greece,  is  still  in  tbe  same  position;  linguiHtic 
schokrs  are  divided  in  opinion  as  to  whether  it  is  jet  proved 
to  be  Indo-European,  though  witn  a  growing  preponderance 
npon  the  affirmative  sido.  Examples  of  eicessive  and  effacing 
diSerentiation  are  not  wanting  in  existing  speech.  There 
ire  now  spoken  among  barharous  peoples  in  different  parts 
cf  the  world — as  on  some  of  the  isiands  of  the  Pacific, 
unoDg  the  A^can  tribes,  and  the  aborigines  of  this  con- 
tineiit — dialecta  in  which  the  processes  of  linguistic  change, 
the  destmction  and  reconstruction  of  words  and  forms,  are 
going  on  at  a  rate  so  abnormally  rapid,  that  a  dialect,  it  is 
uid,  becomes  nnintelligible  in  a  generation  or  two  ;  and  in  a 
few  centuries  all  material  trace  of  affinity  between  idioms  of 
roninon  descent  may  become  blotted  out.  Such  exceptional 
CMW  do  not  take  away  the  value  of  the  genetic  method  of 
bveetigation,  nor  derogate  Irom  the  gcnorol  certainty  of  its 
results  in  the  clasaifieation  of  languages.  But  they  do  caase 
the  introduction,  cautiously  and  to  a  limited  extent,  of 
mother  indication  of  probable  relationship :  namely,  con- 
cordance in  the  general  method  of  solution  of  the  linguistic 
problem.  It  is  found  that  the  great  families  of  related 
luigoagcs  differ  from  one  another,  not  only  in  the  linguistic 
mateiial  which  they  employ,  in  the  combinations  of  sounds 
oQtof  which,  back  to  the  remotest  traceable  beginning,  they 
male  their  radical  and  formative  elements,  and  designate 
(iita  meanings  and  relations,  but  also,  and  often  to  no  small 
degree,  in  their  way  of  managing  their  material ;  in  their 
apprehension  of  the  relations  of  ideas  which  are  to  be  ex- 
preeied  by  the  combination  of  element-s,  and  in  the  method 
in  which  they  apply  the  resources  they  possess  to  the 
expression  of  relations  r  they  differ  in  the  style,  as  well  as 
the  labstance,  of  their  grammatical  structure.  It  is  evident 
that  the  style  may  be  so  peculiar  and  characteristic  as  to 
conititnte  valid  evidence  of  family  relationship,  even  where 
the  substuice  has  been  altered  by  variation  and  substitution 
till  it  presents  no  trustworthy  coincidences.  "We  shall  have 
occasion  to  note  and  examine,  farther  on,  some  of  the  cases 
in  which  reliance  is  placed  upon  morphological  correspond- 
ences, as  they  are  called,  upon  correspondences  of  structural 
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form ;  and  also  to  refer  to  the  tnorpliological  ckissifications 
of  human  languagEiH  which  are  founded  upon  thent — classifi- 
cationa  which  mainly  coincide  with  genetic,  but  also  more  or 
leas  combine  and  overlap  them. 

The  main  characteristic  features  of  the  atructore  of  Indo- 
European  language  are  readily  enough  dedudble  from  the 
ezpoeition  given  in  the  preceding  lecture.  It  generate*  iti 
forms  by  the  intimate  corobination  of  elements  originally  in- 
dependent; in  this  respect  agreeing  with  nearly  all  other 
known  tongues.  In  its  combinations,  moreover,  the  forma- 
tive element  is  almost  invariably  added  after  the  radical, 
forming  a  suffix  i  the  only  noteworthy  exceptions  are  the 
augment  of  the  primitive  preterit  tense  of  the  verb,  the 
negative  prefix  (our  wn,  in,  in  unthanicfuJ,  incapable,  and  the 
like),  and  the  more  aeporable  elements  which  we  wHTpupo- 
sitions  (in  intend,  pretend,  extend,  dutend,  and  so  forth)  :  and 
here,  too,  its  usage  ia  paralleled  by  that  of  the  majority  of 
spoken  languages  throughout  the  world.  A  more  diatinctive 
characteristic  of  Indo-European  language  is  the  peculiar 
aptitude  which  it  possesses  for  closely  combining  its  radical 
md  formal  elements,  for  losing  sight  of  their  eeparat«  indi- 
viduality, and  applying  their  combination  aa  independent 
conventional  sign  of  the  object  indicated.  It  disembarraaaes 
itself  of  useless  reminiscencea  of  the  former  ttattM  and 
quality  of  its  elements,  fuses  them  completely  together,  and 
expoaea  the  result,  as  one  whole,  to  the  action  of  all  the 
wearing  and  altering  processes  of  linguistic  life.  In  different 
constituents  of  the  'dialects  of  our  family,  in  different  dia- 
lects, and  in  different  stages  of  their  history,  this  tendency 
is  seen  exhibited  in  very  different  degree.  In  our  own 
tongue,  for  instance,  in  such  words  aaJvlU/,  thanl^allf,  nn- 
ikaniifvlneii,  the  combined  elements  are  held  distinctly 
apart,  and  are  present  in  their  aeparato  substance  and  office 
to  the  mind  of  any  one  who  reflects  a  moment  upon  the 
words ;  on  the  other  hand,  in  ken  and  can,  in  lU  and  tet,  in 
mon  and  men,  in  lead  and  Jed,  in  ting,  sang,  tuiig,  and  eong, 
in  bind,  bound,  band,  and  bend,  and  other  like  cases,  the 
fusion  has  gone  to  its  utmost  extent ;  various  combinatioua 
pf  subordinate  elements  with  the  roots  of  these  words  have 
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noied  the  development  of  the  roots  tLemselves  into  vaiying 
phonetic  forma  ;  and  these  have  then  been  applied,  at  grat 
to  nipport,  and  aftemards  to  rephue,  the  primitive  means  of 
gnmmatical  expreesion ;  an  ioternal  flectioa  has  come  in 
aponand  supplanted  the  original  aggregation.  All  Indo- Eu- 
ropean forms  are  originally  of  the  kind  here  first  illustrated, 
DKrs  agglutinations  of  independent  elements,  whereof  a 
put  are  reduced  to  a  subordmate  value  and  formal  signifi- 
nnce ;  but  they  tend,  in  a  marked  degree,  to  pass  over  into 
tbe  other  kind,  indicating  formal  relations  bj  internal  change 
m  the  root  or  theme,  instead  of  by  external  additions  alone. 
This  tendency  is  generally  jegarded  as  constituting  the 
ioghest  characteristic  of  the  Indo-European  dialects,  as 
nuking  them  properly  inactive ,-  and  languages  possessing 
in  this  sense  an  infiective  character  are  reckoned  to  stand  at 
the  head  of  all  the  forms  of  human  speech.  Some,  however, 
in  inclined  to  claim  a  nfore  origiaal  and  fundamental  im- 
portance for  the  process  of  internal  change  in  the  history  of 
tile  tongues  of  our  family,  to  regard  a  capacity  of  significant 
nriation  of  vowel  as  inherent  in  their  roots,  and  bearing  a 
regnlar  and  conspicuouB  part  in  even  the  earliest  steps 
of  their  development.  The  evidence  upon  which  this  claim 
ii  founded  I  cannot  but  regard  as  altogether  insufficient  to 
sustain  it.  Wherever,  in  the  moat  ancient  as  well  as  the 
more  modem  processes  of  word-formation  and  inflection,  we 
Sad  internal  changes  of  the  root,  they  are,  I  am  persuaded, 
of  secondary  growth,  inorganic  ;  they  are  called  out  ulti- 
mately by  phonetic  causes,  not  originated  for  the  purpose  of 
mu-kmg  variation  of  meaning,  though  sometimes  seized  and 
spiled  to  that  purpose,  To  prove  the  element  of  internal 
flection  one  of  prime  value  in  the  growth  of  Indo-European 
'  language,  it  would  be  necessary  to  show  that  the  variation 
ofTowelhada  distinctly  assignable  office  in  the  primitive 
production  of  words ;  that  it  regularly  distinguished  from 
one  uiother  certain  parts  of  speech,  certain  clasaes  of  de- 
rivatives, certain  forms  of  declension  or  conjugation  ;  that  it 
formed  guiding  analogies,  which  could  he  and  actually  were 
imitated  continuously  in  the  further  processes  of  word- 
nuking.     But  this  is  far  from  being  the  case ;  on  the  con- 
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trary,  tlie  phenomena  bear  eyerywhere  an  irregular  and 
sporadic  character :  the  change  of  vowel  in  the  oldest  de- 
rivativea  is  only  an  accoropaaiment  of  derivation  by  means 
of  suffixes ;  it  has  no  constant  BigniJicance ;  it  acquires 
significance  only  at  second  hand,  in  the  manner  of  a  result, 
not  a  cause  ;  and  it  remains  everywhere  as  barren  of  fomut- 
tive  force  as  in  the  Germanic  verba  (where,  as  was  shown 
in  the  third  lecture,  its  infecundity  led  to  the  construction 
of  a  new  scheme  of  conjugation),  or  as  in  our  irregular 
plurals  like  m«n  and  feet,  from  man  AaAJbot.  Only,  therefore, 
80  far  as  it  is  regarded  as  au  effect  and  sign  of  thorough  in- 
tegration of  elements,  of  comQlete  unity  of  designation,  can 
we  accept  internal  change  as  an  exponent  of  the  superiority 
of  IadO'£uropean  speech. 

But  the  peculiarities  belonging  to  the  character  of  onr 
family  of  languages  will  be  more  clearly  apprehensible  when 
we  shall  have  takon  a  survey  of  the  otber  principal  fcOTns  of 
human  speech,  to  which,  accordingly,  after  these  necessary 
introductory  remarks,  we  now  turn.  "We  shall  take  up  the 
families  in  an  order  partly  geographical,  and  partly  baaed 
upon  a  consideration  of  their  respective  importance. 

On  both  these  grounds,  there  can  be  no  question  as  to 
which  group  of  languages,  outside  of  the  Indo-European 
domain,  ought  first  to  receive  our  attcfltion.  It  is  evidently 
that  one  which  includes  as  its  principal  branches  the  Uebrew, 
the  Syriac,  and  tho  Arabic.  From  the  names  of  its  two  ex- 
treme members,it  is  somotimes  styled  theSyro-Arabian  family; 
but  its  usual  and  familiar  designation  is  Semitic  or  Shemitic, 
derived  from  the  name  of  the  patriarch  Shem,  son  of  Noah, 
who  in  Genesis  is  made  the  ancestor  of  moat  of  the  nations 
that  apeak  its  dialects.  It  is  a  very  distinctly  marked  group, 
and,  though  occupying  but  a  limited  tract  in  the  south- 
western comer  of  Asia,  with  some  of  the  adjacent  parts 
of  Africa,  is  of  the  highest  consequence,  by  reason  of  the 
conspicuous  part  which  the  race  to  which  it  belongs  has 
played  in  the  history  of  the  world.  This  is  too  well  known 
I  require  to  be  referred  to  here  otherwise  than  in  th© 


The  Fhenicians,  inhabiting  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  the  adjacent 
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pirta  of  the  Mediterraneau  coast,  and  speaklDg  a  dialect  so 
nearly  akin  with  the  Hebrew  that  its  acantj  renuunB  are 
lead  with  no  great  difficulty  by  the  aid  of  that  language, 
luie  been  Tont  to  be  accounted  aa  the  first  to  give  the  race 
prominence  in  general  history.  The  part  which  they  played 
m  of  the  most  honourable  and  useful  character.  Their 
MimiterciBl  enterprise  widely  extended  the  limits  of  geograph- 
iol  knowledge,  and  bound  together  distant  peoples  by  the 
ties  of  mutual  helpfulness  ;  their  colonies  opened  to  civiliza- 
tion the  coontriea  bordering  the  Mediterranean,  and  prepared 
the  way  for  the  extenaion  of  G-reek  and  Bomui  culture.  A 
■ignificant  indication  of  the  fitr-reaching  and  beneficent 
natare  of  their  activity  is  to  be  seen  in  the  &ct  that  a  large 
partion  of  the  world's  alphabets,  including  many  of  those 
wbich  have  the  widest  range,  and  hare  been  used  by  the 
most  cultivated  nations,  come  from  the  Fhenician  alphabet 
■a  their  ultimate  source.  To  great  political  importance  the 
Phenicians  never  attuned,  except  in  their  most  flouriahing 
colony,  Carthage,  which,  as  we  well  know,  disputed  for  a  time 
with  the  Romans  the  empire  of  the  world. 

But  it  must  not  fail  to  be  noticed  that,  even  before  the 
nae  of  the  Fhenician  world-commerce,  there  were  great 
Semitic  empires  in  Mesopotamia,  that  country  where  the  idea 
of  nniveraal  empire  appears  to  have  had  its  origin  and  iia  first 
teslitation,  and  where  some  of  the  earliest  germs  of  world- 
cirilizatioa  sprang  up  and  were  nursed.  The  mixture  of 
nationalities  and  of  cultures  which  contended  in  that  arena 
for  the  mastery  during  tens  of  centuries,  until  the  Indo- 
European  Persians  subjected  all  beneath  their  sway,  is  most 
intricate,  and  as  yet  only  partially  understood :  the  know- 
ledge of  its  intricacy,  and  the  hop^ul  means  of  its  final  solu- 
tion, were  given  together,  but  a  few  years  since,  in  the  dis- 
Mtery  and  decipherment  of  the  monuments  of  Kineveh  and 
Babylon,  of  the  records  known  aa  "cuneiform,"  from  the 
■hape  of  the  characters  in  which  they  are  written.  These 
records  are  abundant,  and  of  T&rious  content,  consisting 
not  in  inscriptionB  alone,  but  in  whole  libraries  of  annals 
tod  woi^  of  science  and  literature,  stamped  npon  tablets 
and  cylinders  of  burnt  clay ;  but  their  examination  is  as  yot 
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too  incomplete,  and  tUe  results  drawn  from  it  too  fivgrnenU 
ary  and  uncertain,  to  allow  of  oar  taking  »ay  detailed  notice 
of  them  here  ;  the  questions  which  they  affect  are  gtill 
under  judgmcat,  and  only  the  very  few  who  hare  made  pro- 
found and  original  studies  among  the  monuments  can  Tentare 
to  speak  reepocting  them  with  authority.  It  is  enongh  for 
OB  to  note  that  the  Semitic  race  was  prominent,  and  dnriag 
a  long  period  preeminent,  in  Mesopotamia,  and  that  a  highly 
important  part  of  its  history,  and  of  the  history  of  Semitic 
language,  is  coming  to  light  as  the  Irnit  of  cuneiform  studies. 

During  all  this  time  there  was  enacting — behind  a  screen, 
aa  it  were — a  part  of  Semitic  history  which  was  to  prove  of 
incomparably  greater  importance  to  the  world  than  Pheni- 
cinn  commerce  or  Babylonian  empire.  The  little  people  of 
the  Hebrews  was  politically  a  most  insignificant  item  in  the 
sum  of  human  affairs ;  but  its  religion,  made  universal  by 
CbriBt,has  become  the  mightiest  element  in  human  history; 
its  wonderful  ancient  literature  is  the  work  which  all  en- 
lightened nations  of  the  present  day  unite  in  calliug  Bible, 
that  is,  '  the  book ; '  its  language  is  even  now  more  studied 
than  any  other  outside  the  pale  of  Indo>£uropean  speech. 

And  yet  ouce  more,  in  comparatiTely  modem  times,  long 
after  Mesopotamian  empire,  and  PheniciMi  commerce,  and 
Carthaginian  lust  of  conquest,  and  Jewish  tample-worship, 
had  passed  away  for  ever,  extinguished  in  the  extinction  of 
those  several  natiuualities,  a  new  branch  of  the  Semitic  race, 
which  till  then  had  slumbered  in  inaction  and  insignificance 
in  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  awoke  all  at  once  to  the  call  of 
a  great  religious  teacher,  Mohammed,  burst  its  limits,  over- 
whelmed Asia,  Africa,  and  no  small  part  of  Europe,  and 
flowered  out  suddenly  and  brilliantly  in  science,  art,  and 
philosophy,  attaining  a  combined  political  and  literary 
eminence  to  which  no  Semitic  people  bad  made  before  any 
approach,  and  threatening  to  wrench  the  leadership  of 
human  destiny  from  the  keeping  of  the  enfeebled  races  of 
Europe.  Finally,  corrupted  within,  and  foiled  and  broken 
without,  it  sank  again  into  comparative  obscurity  ;  and  with 
it  went  down,  probably  for  ever,  the  star  of  Semitic  gloiy 
and  importance  in  the  external  history  of  the  worid ;  al- 
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though  half  Dunhmd  etiU  own  the  evay  of  Semitic  religious 
ideu  and  inetitutionB. 
I  The  Semitic  ditdecto  are  divided  into  three  principal 
brsnchee :  the  northern,  comprehending  the  idiomi  of  Syria 
ind  Assyria,  and  nsnaHy  called  the  Aramaic  ;  the  central,  or 
I  Canunitic,  composed  of  the  Hebrew  and  Phenician,  with  the 
Pimie ;  and  the  aoutheni,  or  Arabic,  including,  beeideH  the 
\  proper  or  literary  Arabic  and  the  dialects  most  closely  akin 
with  it,  the  Himyaritic  in  the  south-weatem  region  of  the 
peninaula,  and  the  outliers  of  the  latt«r  in  Africa,  the  literary 
Etbiopic  or  Goes,  the  Amharic,  and  other  Abyssinian  dialects. 
Fiaaing  over  the  Mesopotamian  records,  aa  of  an  age  and 
character  not  yet  fully  established,  the  Hebrew  literature  is 
by  Gtr  the  oldest  which  the  family  baa  to  show,  and,  aa  ia 
Inown  to  every  one,  ranks  among  the  oldest  in  the  world. 
Fnmt  a  time  anterior,  doubtless,  to  that  of  Moses,  the  worka 
of  the  Hebrew  annalists,  poeta,  and  prophets  cover  the  whole 
period  of  Jewish  history  until  some  four  centurioa  before 
Chriit,  when  the  Hebrew  had  ceased  to  exist  as  a  vcmacular 
language,  and  was  replaced  by  the  Chaldee  or  Aramaic,  the 
dialect  of  Syria.  But  it  has  never  ceased  to  be  read, 
written,  and  even  to  some  eitent  spoken,  by  the  learned, 
&om  that  time  until  now — especially  since  the  revival  of  its 
nae,  and  the  purification  of  its  style,  among  the  scattered 
Jewish  papulations  of  Europe,  following  upon  the  espnlsion 
of  the  Jews  firom  Spain  in  the  twelfth  century.  Of  the 
degraded  and  mixed  Hebrew  nscd  oa  the  learned  dialect  of 
the  Babbina,  not  far  from  the  beginning  of  our  era,  the 
3Iishna  is  the  most  important  monument.  The  Samaritan 
is  another  impure  dialect  of  the  Hebrew,  so  permeated  with 
Aramaic  elements  as  to  be  a  kind  of  medium  between 
Hebrew  and  Aramaic.  Its  oldest  monument,  a  version  of 
the  Pentateuch,  is  referred  to  the  first  century  of  our  era. 
It  seems  at  present  to  be  on  the  point  of  extinction, 

Phenicia  has  left  ua  no  literature.  The  coffin  of  one  of 
the  kings  of  Sidon,  found  but  a  few  years  since,  preaentA  in 
its  detailed  inscription  a  fuller  view  of  the  Phenician  tongue 
than  is  derivable  from  all  its  other  known  records,  taken 
together.     A.  few  inscriptions,  and  a  mutilated  and  obscure 
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fragment  in  a  play  of  the  Bomna  poet  Flautus,  whereof  tbe 
sceoe  is  laid  in  Carthage,  are  the  only  iflics  left  us  of  the 
idiom  of  that  queenly  city. 

The  earliest  records  of  Aramaic  speech  are  the  so-called 
Chaldee  passages  found  in  Eome  of  the  later  hooks  of  the 
Hebrew  BJhle  (a  single  verse  in  Jeremiah,  and  longer 
passages  in  Ssdras  and  Daniel).  Other  productA  of  the 
literary  use  hy  the  Jews  of  the  same  language  are  the 
Targums,  or  paraphrases  of  Scnpture,  dating  from  about  the 
time  of  Christ,  and  the  Talmuds,  of  the  fourth  and  fifth 
centuries.  But  in  the  second  century,  vith  the  tranalatioD 
of  t!ie  whole  Bible  into  the  language  of  Syria  (usually  called 
the  Fcsiiito  version),  begins  an  important  Christiaji  Syciac 
literature,  of  which  considerable  portions  are  still  preserved 
to  us.  It  flourished  especially  between  the  fourth  and  ninth 
centuries.  Besides  the  valuahle  historical  information,  touch- 
ing the  early  ages  of  the  Christian  church,  wltich  it  records, 
it  played  an  important  part  in  transmitting  to  the  Arabs  the 
literature,  science,  and  philosophy  of  the  Gheeka.  Its  career 
WHS  brought  to  a  close,  and  even  the  Syriac  idiom  iteelf  nearly 
crowded  out  of  existence,  by  the  rise  and  rapid  extension 
of  the  Arabic,  in  the  centuries  after  Mohammed,  But  the 
ancient  Syriac  is  still  the  sacred  dialect  of  the  feeble  bodies 
of  Christians  in  Asia  which  represent  the  Syriac  church ;  and 
its  modem  representatives,  much  corrupted  in  form  and  of 
mixed  materia),  are  even  now  spoken  by  a  few  scattered  com- 
munities. "With  one  of  these  communities,  the  Nestoriana 
'  of  Orumiah  and  its  yicinity — scanty  remains  of  a  sect  which 
once  sent  its  missionaries  into  the  remotest  regions  of  Asia, 
into  India,  Mongolia,  and  China — the  labours  of  American 
missionaries  have  lately  mode  our  public  well  ocqusonted. 
A  modem  Syriac  literature  is  growing  up  once  more  under 
their  auspices. 

Besides  these  two  Aramaic  literatures,  the  one  Jewish  and 
the  other  Christian,  it  is  believed  that  there  haa  existed 
another,  of  native  origin  and  of  character  more  truly 
national ;  but  it  is  now  lost,  doubtless  beyond  recovery. 
Traditions  of  ancient  Chaldean  learning  attach  themsclvcB  to 
the  name  Kabatean,  and  one  or  two  curious  books  have  been 
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Tecmtly  brought  to  ligbt  out  of  the  Arabic  literature,  claim- 
ing to  be  Tersions  of  Nabatean  works  of  a  rery  high  bH' 
tiquity :  but  they  are  generaUy  regarded  as  literary  impos- 
tOTM,  cont«ining  only  a  scanty,  if  an  appreciable,  element  of 
what  ia  genuine  and  ancient.  In  the  practices  and  traditioua 
of  tjie  Mendaites  and  Sabiana  are  alao  seen  traces  of  an 
indigenous  Chaldean  culture. 

The  oldest  monuments  belonging  to  the  southern  or 
Arabian  branch  of  Semitic  speech  are  the  inscriptions  dis- 
(orered  in  the  BOuth-westeni  comor  of  the  great  peninsula. 
They  represent  a  language  very  difTereut  from  the  claasical 
Arabic,  as  the  character  and  civilization  of  the  Sabeans  and 
Himyaritea,  from  whont  they  come,  appear  to  have  been  very 
unlike  those  of  the  Arabs  of  the  desert.  Their  exact  period 
ii  hitherto  unknown.  Language  and  civilization  have  alike 
been  almost  vholly  supplanted,  since  the  rise  of  IsUmiem, 
by  the  conquering  Arabic,  only  obscure  relics  of  them  being 
left  in  the  Ehkili  and  other  existing  idioms  of  the  south. 
Most  nearly  akin  with  the  Himyaritic  is  the  speech  of  the 
neighbouring  region  of  Africa,  which  was  unquestionably 
peopled  from  southern  Arabia,  by  emigration  across  the  Bed 
Sea.  The  ancient  tongue  of  Abyssinia,  the  Ethiopic  or 
G«iiz,  has  a  literature,  wholly  of  Christian  origin  and  con- 
tent, coming  down  from  the  fourth  century  of  our  era :  its 
evhest  monument  is  a  version  of  the  Bible.  As  a  culti- 
rated  tmd  current  language,  it  has  been  gradually  crowded 
out  of  use '  during  the  post  aii  centuries  by  the  Amharic, 
Aoother  dialect  of  the  same  stock,  but  of  a  more  corrupt  and 
harbarouB  character. 

Immensely  superior  in  value  to  all  the  other  Semitic 
literatures,  excepting  the  Hebrew,  although  latest  in  date  of 
them  aU,  is  that  which  is  written  in  the  Arabic  tongue.  Its 
beginning  ia  nearly  cont«mporai>eouB  with  the  rise  of  the 
Arab  people  to  historical  importance :  the  Koran,  collected 
and  written  down,  about  the  middle  of  the  seventh  centuiy, 
from  the  records  and  traditions  of  Mohammed's  revelations, 
is  its  starting-point.  Only  a  few  poems,  of  no  great  length, 
belong  to  an  age  somewhat  earlier ;  and  the  inscriptjona  of 
Sinu  and  of  Petra,  which  go  back  nearly  to,  or  even  some- 
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what  bejond,  tke  ChriBtian  era,  give  acanty  representation  of 
dialecta  nearly  kindred.  That  which  we  call  the  Arabic  was, 
anterior  to  Mohammed,  the  apoken  dialect  of  the  triboa 
occnpying  the  central  part  of  the  country  ;  that  is  to  exy,  of 
that  part  of  the  population  which  was  of  purest  Semitic 
blood,  and  lem  affect^  than  any  other,  in  language,  manners, 
and  inatitDtions,  by  dinturbing  foreign  influencea.  As  a 
natural  consequence  of  the  political  and  religions  rerolutioii 
by  which  iBlamirai  became  the  religion,  first  of  Arabia,  then 
of  80  large  a  portion  of  Asia  and  Africa,  this  dialect  bas 
had  a  career  almost  comparable  with  that  of  the  Latin.  It 
has  extinguished  nearly  all  the  other  dialects  of  the  Semitic 
&mily  within  their  ancient  limits ;  it  has  spread  over  Egypt 
and  the  whole  northern  coast  of  A&ica;  the  language  of 
Spain,  and  yet  more  the  Hindustani  of  central  India,  hare 
borrowed  abundantly  of  its  material ;  the  modem  literary 
Persian  and  Turkish  have  their  Tocabularies  modo  up  almost 
more  of  Arabic  words  than  of  those  of  native  growth.  Of 
the  wonderfully  rich  and  various  Arabic  literature,  of  the  part 
it  played  in  the  preservation  and  transmission  of  classical 
learning  to  modem  times,  of  the  treasures  of  infomation  it 
contains  respecting  the  history  tmd  geography  of  the  Orient, 
it  is  not  nccessuy  here  to  speak  ;  the  theme  belongs  to 
literary,  not  to  linguistic,  history.  "We  turn  to  a  consider- 
ation of  the  chief  peculiarities  of  Semitic  language. 

The  Semitic  type  of  speech  is  called  JDflective,  like  tho 
Indo-European,  and  philologists  are  accustomed  to  allow  tho 
title  to  no  other  languages  than  these  two.  We  must 
beware,  however,  of  supposing  that  tLis  inclosion  in  one 
morphological  class  implies  any  genetic  relatiDnBhip  between 
the  families,  or  is  to  be  regarded  as  even  suggesting  the  prob- 
ability of  their  common  descent.  There  is  between  them, 
on  the  contrary,  only  such  a  resemblance  as  is  due  to  a 
correspondence  of  natural  endowments  in  the  language- 
making  races.  Semitic  inflection  is  so  totally  diverse  from 
Indo-European  inflection,  that  the  historical  transition  from 
the  one  to  tho  other,  or  from  a  common  original  to  both,  is 
of  a  difficulty  which  cannot  be  exceeded.  The  Semitic 
tongues  possess  in  many  respects  a  more  peculiar  and  isolnted 
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dander  than  any  others  wMch  exist.  Their  most  fiind&- 
nental  chancteriatic  is  the  triliterality  of  their  roots.  With 
nre  and  inBignificant  exceptions,  every  Semitic  verbal  root 
—tita  pronominid  roots  are  not  sabject  to  the  same  law — 
rontuna  just  tbree  consonants,  no  more  and  no  less.  More- 
mer,  it  is  composed  of  consonantB  alone.  That  is  to  aa,j : 
vhereu,  in  the  Indo-European  and  other  tongues,  tiie 
ndieal  vowel  is  as  essential  a  p»t  of  the  TOot  as  any  other, 
tToa  though  more  liable  than  the  consonants  to  phonetic 
ilteration,  in  the  Semitic,  on  the  other  hand,  the  vocalization 
of  the  radical  conaonuits  u  almost  solely  a  means  of  gram- 
matical flexion.  Only  the  consonants  of  the  root  are 
radical  or  significant  elements ;  the  vowels  are  formative  or 
rel^onaL  Thus,  for  example,  the  three  consonants  q-i-l 
form  a  root  (Arabic)  which  conveys  the  idea  of  '  killing  r ' 
tiieu  qataia  means  '  he  killed; '  qutila,  '  he  was  killed ; ' 
jiriili,  'they  were  killed;'  uqlwl,  'kill;'  qdtil,  'killing;' 
iqtiU,  'causing  to  kill;'  gatl,  'murder;*  qitl,  'enemy;' 
jHtl,  '  mnrderouB  ; '  and  so  on.  Along  with  this  internal 
flection  is  found  the  use  of  external  formative  elements,  both 
(ttffixes  and  prefixes,  and  also,  to  a  limited  extent,  infixes,  or 
inserted  letters  or  syllables  ;  yet  they  are  but  little  relied  on, 
uid  play  only  a  subordinate  part,  as  compared  with  their 
uialogoes  in  the  languages  of  other  races ;  the  main  portion 
of  the  needed  inflection  is  provided  for  by  means  of  the 
Tarying  vocalization  of  the  root,  and  what  remains  for 
affixes  to  do  is  comparatively  trifling.  The  aggregation  of 
>ffii  upon  affix,  the  formation  of  derivative  from  derivative, 
M  usual  with  ua  (it  waa  illustrated  in  a  former  lecture  by 
such  examples  as  inapplicafnlitieg  and  untrvthfulli/),  is  a 
thing  almost  unknown  in  the  domain  of  Semitic  speech. 
1^  truly  Procrustean  uniibrraity  of  the  Semitic  roote,  and 
this  capacity  of  significant  intranal  change,  separate  the 
languages  to  which  they  belong  by  a  vride  and  almost 
impaaBtbble  gulf  from  all  others  spoken  by  the  human  race. 
So  &r  as  we  can  discover,  thevarying  vocaEzation  of  the  roots 
in  these  languages  is  an  ultimate  &ct,  and  directly  and 
oi^anically  indicative  of  a  variation  of  meaning :  it  is  not, 
like  the  occasional  phenomena  of  a  somewhat  similar  char- 
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acter  presented  by  the  Indo-European  langoagea,  a  diBtuic- 
tion  originally  euphonic,  and  aflerwards  made  significant. 
We  can  point  out  the  influences  vhich  haTe  made  A«n  the 
plural  of  man,  led  the  preterit  of  Uad ;  we  can  trace  back 
get  and  tang  to  forms  in  which  their  distinction  from  nt  and 
»ing  was  conveyed  by  formative  elements  added  from  without 
to  the  root;  but  no  historical  researches  bring  the  Semitic 
scholia  to,  or  even  perceptibly  toward,  any  such  explanation 
of  the  forma  he  is  studying.  Kow  and  then  a  kind  of 
symbolism  is  pretty  distinctly  traceable  :  the  weaker  vowels 
*  and  u  Bometimea  convoy  by  their  use  an  intimation  of  less 
active  or  transitive  meaning,  as  compared  with  the  etrong 
full  a  :  thus,  the  act  of  'killing  '  is  eipressed  by  qatala,  but 
the  conditions  of  '  being  sorry,'  of  '  being  beautiful,'  by 
'hazina,  'htmuna;  and  especially,  every  active  verb,  like  ^ote^, 
has  its  coiTceponding  passive  qutila.  But  such  conddera- 
tions  can  explain  only  a  small  portion  of  the  derivatives  from 
Semitic  roots;  the  genesis  of  tbe  rest  is  an  unsolved 
problem,  of  cxtremest  difficulty.  The  triplicity  of  radical 
consonants  is  an  equally  primitive  characteristic  of  all  the 
Semitic  tongues,  yet  there  are  not  wanting  certain  apparent 
indications  that  it  is  the  result  of  historical  development. 
To  make  out  the  required  number  of  three,  some  roots  con- 
tain the  same  consonant  doubled ;  in  others,  one  of  the  three 
iea  ncak  or  serifilo  letter,  hardly  more  than  a  hiatus,  or  it  is 
a  semivowel  which  seems  to  have  been  developed  out  of  an 
original  vowel ;  further,  there  are  groups  of  roots  of  some- 
what kindred  signification  which  agree  in  two  of  their  con- 
sonants, so  that  the  third  is  plausibly  conjectured  to  be  tui 
introduijed  letter,  having  the  efiect  to  difierenttate  a  general 
meaning  once  conveyed  by  tbe  other  two  alone.  Guided  by 
such,  signs,  and  urged  on  by  the  presumed  necessity  in  theory 
for  regarding  triliterality  as  not  absolutely  original,  scholars 
have  repeatedly  made  the  attempt  to  reduce  these  roots  to 
an  earlier  and  simpler  condition,  out  of  which  they  should  be 
accounted  a  historic  growth — hut  hitherto  with  only  indif- 
ferent success  ;  we  are  yet  far  from  attaining  any  satidactory 
understanding  of  the  beginnings  of  Semitic  speech.  It  is 
suggested  with  much  plausibility  that  the  universality  of  the 
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three  root-lettera  may  be  due  to  the  inorganic  and  arbitrary 
eitoneiou  of  aa  analogy  whicl)  bad  by  socoe  maauB  become  a 
dominant  one ;  and  that,  in  attaining  their  present  form, 
the  roots  have  prevailingly  passed  through  the  condition  of 
deriTiLtire  Boune.  The  Semitic  verbal  forms  show  many 
signs  of  a  more  immediate  and  proximate  development  out 
of  fonuB  of  nouns  than  is  tg  be  traced  in  the  structure  of 
the  Iudo-£uropean  verb.  * 

In  no  small  part  of  its  stnicture,  the  Semitic  verb  differs 
TBiy  strikingly  from  the  Indo-European.  It  diatinguisbeH, 
indeed,  the  same  three  numbers,  singular,  dual,  and  plural, 
tad  the  some  persons,  first,  second,  and  third,  and  its  per- 
■onal  endings  are  to  a  considerable  extent  formed  in  the 
Bune  manner,  by  adding  pronominal  elements  to  the  verbal 
root.  But  in  the  second  and  third  persons  it  makes  a 
&rther  distinction  of  the  gender  of  the  subject :  thu», 
jaltUat,  'she  kijletl,'  is  difl'erent  from  qatala,  'he  killed.' 
What  is  of  much  more  consequence  is  that  its  representa- 
tion of  the  important  element  of  time  is  quite  diverse  from  ,,' 
oon.  The  antithesis  of  past,  present,  and  future,  which  ' 
Kema  to  us  so  fiiDdamontal  and  necessary,  the  Semitic  mind 
W  ignored,  setting  up  but  two  tenses,  whose  separate  uses 
ire  to  no  small  extent  interchangeable  and  difficult  of 
distinct  definition,  but  whereof  the  one  denotes  chiefly  com- 
pleted action,  the  other  incomplete ;  each  of  them  admitting 
of  employment,  in  different  circumstances,  aa  past,  present, 
or  future.  The  perfect  or  preterit  is  the  more  original,  and 
iti  persons  are  formed  by  appended  pronominal  endings  ;  the 
imperfect  (sometimes  called  future)  has  the  terminations  of 
number  belonging  to  a  noun,  and  indicates  person  and 
gender  by  prefixes  :  thus,  the  three  masculine  persons  in  the 
lingular  are  aqlulu,  taqiulu,  and  yaqtvla ;  the  third,  msscn- 
line  and  feminine,  dual,  are  yaqtuldni  and  taqtuldni  ;  plural, 
fqtuHna  and  yaqtulna.  To  the  imperfect  belongs  a  sub- 
junctive and  imperative,  and  one  or  two  other  lees  common 
jaoM-modal  forms.  But  of  the  wealth  of  modal  expression 
into  which  our  own  verb  has  always  tended  to  develop,  in  a 
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gynthetic  or  ui  Muilytic  way,  tliat  of  the  Semites  hu 
generated  very  little ;  its  pronenew  is  rather  to  the  mnlti- 
plicstioD  of  Buch  distinctionfl  as  are  called  coDJugational, 
to  the  characteriziiig  of  the  verbal  action  as  in  its  nature 
traneitive,  causal,  intenaire,  iterative,  cooative,  reflexive,  or 
the  like:  thus,  qatala  meaniog  'he  kilted,'  qattala  means 
'  be  killed  with  violence,  maBsacred ;  *  qdtala,  '  he  tried  to 
kill ; '  aqtala,  '  he  caused  to  kill ; '  inqatala,  '  he  killed  him- 
aelf ; '  and  bo  od.  Each  Arabic  verb  has  theoretically  fifteen 
such  conjugations  ;  and  near  a  dozen  of  them,  each  with  its 
own  paaaive,  are  in  tolerably  frequent  and  familiar  use  ;  in 
the  other  dialects,  the  scheme  is  less  completely  filled  out. 
Verbal  nouns  and  adjectives,  or  infinitives  and  participles, 
belong  likewise  to  every  conjugation. 

In  their  nouns,  the  Semites  distinguish  only  two  genders, 
masculine  and  feminine.  They  have,  of  course,  the  same 
three  numbers  here  as  in  the  verb.  DistLuctions  of  case, 
however,  are  almost  entirely  deficient ;  only  the  Arabic 
makes  a  scanty  separation  of  nominative  and  accusative,  or 
of  nominative,  genitive,  and  accusative ;  and  opinions  still 
differ  OS  to  whether  this  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  separate 
acquisition  nuMie  by  the  Arabic  alone,  or  as  an  original 
possession  of  the  whole  family,  lost  by  the  other  branches ; 
the  latter  is  probably  the  correcter  view. 

The  simple  copula,  the  verb  to  be,  is  generally  wanting  in 
the  Semitic  languages :  for  "  the  man  is  good  "  they  aay, 
"  the  man  good  "  (ofl«a  with  a  form  of  the  adjective  which 
indicates  that  it  is  used  predicatively,  rather  than  attribu- 
tively), or  "  the  man,  he  good."  Thoy  are  poor  in  connec- 
tives and  particles ;  and  this,  with  the  deficiency  of  modal 
forms  in  the  verb,  gives  to  their  syntax  a  peculiar  character 
of  simplicity  and  baldness  :  the  Semite  strings  his  assertions 
together,  just  putting  one  after  the  other,  with  an  oTid  or  a 
hut  interposed,  where  the  Indo-European  twines  his  into  a 
harmoniously  proportioned  and  many-membered  period. 
The  same  stiffness  and  rigidity  which  these  languages  show 
in  respect  to  word-development  appears  also  in  their  develop- 
ment of  signification.  While  it  is  characteristic  of  our 
mode  of  speech  that  we  use  such  words  as  comprehend,  under- 
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rfwJ,  forgive,  08  if  they  originally  and  always  meant  just 
vUt  we  employ  them  to  eipresa — not  giving  a  thought  to 
th«  metaphor,  often  etriking,  or  even  etartliog,  which  they 
eontein — in  the  Semitic,  the  metaphor  tisually  idiows  plainly 
tiiTODgh,  and  cannot  be  lost  sight  of.  The  language  of  the 
Semite,  then,  is  rather  pictorial,  forcible,  TiTld.than  adapted 
to  calm  utd  reasoning  philosophy. 

He  varioiu  dialects  of  this  family  stand  in  a  very  close 
relationship  with  one  another,  hardly  presontiog  such  differ- 
ences eren  oa  are  found  within  the  limits  of  a  single  branch 
of  the  Indo-European  family :  they  are  to  one  another  like 
German,  Dutch,  and  Swedish,  for  example,  rather  than  like 
Oerman,  Welsh,  and  Persian.  This  fact,  however,  does  not 
it  sll  prove  their  separation  to  have  taken  place  at  a  later 
period  than  that  of  the  Indo-European  branches  ;  for,  during 
it«  whole  recorded  history,  Semitic  speech  has  shown  itself 
far  less  vuiable,  lesa  liable  to  phonetic  change  and  corrup- 
tion, less  fertile  of  new  words  and  forms,  of  new  themes  and 
apparent  roots,  than  our  own.  And  the  reasons,  at  least  in 
[Art,  are  not  difficult  to  discover.  Each  Semitic  word,  as  a 
general  rule,  presents  distinctly  to  the  conaciouaness  of  him 
vho  employs  it  its  three  radical  consonants,  with  its  comple- 
ment of  vowels,  each  one  of  which  haa  a  recogniKed  part  to 
play  in  determining  the  significance  of  the  word,  and  cannot 
be  altered,  or  exchanged  for  another,  without  violating  a 
goreming  analogy,  without  defacing  its  intelligibility.  The 
geneeiB  of  new  forma,  moreover,  is  rendered  well-nigh  im- 
possible by  the  iact  that  such  a  thing  as  a  Semitic  compound 
is  almost  totally  unknown :  the  habit  of  the  language,  from 
its  earliest  period,  haa  forbidden  that  combination  of  inde- 
pendent elements  which  is  the  first  step  toward  their  fusion 
into  a  fonn.  Hence  everything  in  Semitic  speech  wears  an 
aspect  of  peculiar  rigidity  and  persistence.  In  its  primitive 
development — as  development  we  cannot  but  believe  it  to 
have  been,  however  little  comprohensible  by  us — it  assumed 
so  marked  and  individual  a  type  that  it  has  since  been  com- 
paratively exempt  from  variation.  In  no  other  family  of 
liuman  speech  would  it  be  possible  that  the  most  antique 
and  original  of  its  dialects,  the  fullest  in  ita  forms,  the  moat 
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imcoTTupted  IB  ita  phonetic  stnictiire,  the  moat  &ithlul 
repreaentative  of  ^e  ideal  type  inherent  in  them  all,  should 
be  the  youngest  of  their  number.  But  such  is  the  character 
of  the  classical  Arabic,  whose  earliest  literary  monuments 
are  from  fifteen  to  twenty  centuries  later  than  thoae  of  the 
Hebrew  and  AsByrian.  There  is  reason,  hovever,  it  ahould 
be  remarked,  to  suspect  that  the  Hebrew  aa  we  have  it  does 
not  in  all  points  truly  represent  the  language  of  the  earliest 
period  of  Hebrew  history,  that  it  has  both  partabezi  of  the 
modernization  of  the  popular  tongue,  and  Buffered  aome  dis- 
tortion in  the  hands  of  the  grammarians  from  whom  we 
receive  it.  The  spoken  vernaculars  of  the  present  day, 
while  they  exhibit  something  of  the  same  character  aa  the 
modem  lado-Enropeui  dialects,  in  the  abbreriation  of  words, 
the  loss  of  inflectional  forms,  and  the  obscuration  of  etymo- 
logical relations,  yet  do  ao  in  a  much  less  degree.  Hie 
modem  Sjriac  of  Orumiah  baa  decidedly  more  of  the  aspect 
of  a  European  analytic  language  than  any  other  exiating 
dialect  of  ita  faoiOy,  and  even  more  than,  a  few  yeara  ago, 
Semitic  scholars  were  willing  to  believe  possible.  But  its 
predecessor,  the  ancient  Syriac,  had  been  itself  distiDgniehed 
by  like  peculiarities  among  the  contemporaneous  and  older 
dialects ;  having  felt,  perhaps,  the  modifying  ioflaence  of 
the  strange  peoples  and  cultures  by  which  Syria  was  ahnt 
in,  invaded,  and  more  than  once  subdued. 

It  may  be  hoped  that  wider  and  deeper  study  will  sacceed- 
one  day  in  casting  additional  light  upon  the  difficulties  of 
Semitic  linguistic  history.  The  dialect  which  is  now  in 
procesfl  of  construction  out  of  the  recently  discovered  cunei- 
form monaments  ia  claimed  to  possess  some  peculiar  charac- 
teristics, yet  it  appears  to  be  too  decidedly  accordant  with 
the  rest  in  its  general  structure  to  play  other  than  a  subor- 
dinate part,  by  farther  illustrating  that  part  of  the  course 
of  development  with  which  we  are  already  mare  or  less 
familiar.  It  is  confidently  claimed,  however,  by  some  lin- 
guistic scholars  (although  oa  confidently  denied  by  others), 
that  the  ancient  tongue  of  Egypt,  and  a  considerable  group 
of  the  languages  of  northern  Africa,  have  traces,  etiU  dis- 
tinctly visible,  of  a  &r  remoter  connection  with  this  family. 
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*  connectioD  Bnterior  to  the  full  elaboration  of  the  fusda- 
meatal  peculiarities  of  3emitio  language  which  we  have  been 
ronadering.  If  this  claim  shall  be  establiahed  by  maturer 
inTeatigation,  there  will  be  resaon  to  look  for  important 
rerelationa  sa  the  result  of  CompariBons  made  between  the 
two  claBscB.  The  often-aeserted  relationahip  between  the 
b^imungs  of  Indo-European  and  of  Semitic  speech  does 
Dot  at  present  offer  any  appreciable  promise  of  valuable  light 
to  be  thrown  upon  their  joint  and  respective  history.  It 
must  be  evident,  I  think,  from  the  foregoing  exposition,  that 
the  whole  fabric  and  style  of  these  two  families  of  language 
is  so  discordant,  that  any  theory  which  assumes  their  joint 
dcTelopment  out  of  the  radical  stage,  the  common  growth  of 
their  grammatical  systems,  is  wholly  excluded.  If  corre- 
ipondonce  there  be  between  them,  it  must  lie  in  their  roots, 
ud  it  must  have  existed  before  the  special  working-over  of 
the  Semitic  roots  into  their  present  form.  It  will  be  time, 
then,  to  talk  of  the  signs  of  ludo-Europeaa  and  Semitic 
unity  when  the  earliest  process  of  Semitic  growth  is  better 
nndenrtood,  its  effects  distinguished  from  the  yet  earlier 
materia]  upon  which  they  were  wrought.  Against  so  deep 
uid  pervading  a  discorduice,  the  surface  analogies  hitherto 
brought  to  light  have  no  convincing  weight.  The  identifi- 
cation is  a  very  alluring  theme :  the  near  agreement  of  the 
peoples  speaking  these  two  classes  of  languages  in  respect  to 
physical  structure  and  mental  capacity,  their  position  as  the 
two  great  white  races,  joint  leaders  in  the  world's  history, 
taken  in  connection  with  their  geographical  neighbourhood 
sad  an  apparent  agreement  between  the  traditions  held  by 
some  nations  of  each  touching  their  earliest  homes  and  fates, 
are  inducements  which  have  spurred  on  many  a  linguist  to 
search  for  verbal  and  radical  coincidences  in  the  tongues  of 
both,  and  to  regasd  with  a  degree  of  credence  such  as  he 
speared  to  find — while,  nevertheless,  if  the  same  coinci- 
dences were  fouod  to  exist,  along  with  the  same  differences, 
between  our  languages  and  those  of  some  congeries  of  Poly- 
nesian or  African  tribes,  they  would  nt  once  be  dismissed  as 
of  no  value  or  account.  To  claim,  then,  that  the  common 
descent  of  Indo-European  and  Semitic  races  has  been  proved 
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hj  the  evidence  of  their  speech  is  totally  unjustifiable  ;  the 
uttnoat  which  can  be  aaserted  is  that  language  ftffords 
certain  indications,  of  doubtful  value,  which,  taken,  along 
with  certain  other  ethnological  considerationB,  also  of  ques- 
tion»ble  pertinency,  fiimieh  ground  for  euepecting  an  ulti- 
mate relaticnuhip.  The  qiieatioD,  in  short,  ia  not  yet  rdpe 
for  lettlement.  Whether  the  better  comprehension  of  the 
history  of  Semitic  speech  irhich  further  research  toay  give 
will  enable  ua  to  determine  it  with  confidence,  need  not 
here  be  considered  :  while  such  a  result  is  certainly  not  to 
be  expected  viik  confidence,  it  may  perhi^  be  looked  for 
with  hope. 

To  discuss  the  Semitic  character,  and  to  show  how  in  its 
atrikiiig  features  it  accords  with  Semitic  speech,  would  be  a 
most  interesting  task,  but  lies  aside  &om  the  proper  course 
of  our  inquiries.  Through  the  might  of  their  religious  ideas, 
tiiia  people  have  governed,  and  will  continue  to  govo^,  the 
civilized  world ;  but  in  othc»'  respects,  in  that  gradual  work- 
ing-out of  ethi^  endowment  and  capacity  which  constitutes 
the  history  of  a  race,  they. have  ehown  themaelToe  decidedly 
inferior  to  the  other  great  ruling  family,  and  their  forms  of 
speech  undeniably  partake  of  this  inferiority.  The  time  ia 
long  past  when  reverence  for  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  as  the 
Book  of  books  could  carry  with  it  the  coroUaiy  that  Hie 
Hebrew  tongue  was  the  most  perfect  and  the  oldest  of  all 
known  languages,  and  even  the  mother  of  the  rest ;  It  ia  now 
fully  recognized  as  merely  one  in  a  contracted  and  very 
peculiar  group  of  sister  dialects,  crowded  together  in  a  corner 
of  Asia  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  Africa,  possessing  striking 
excellences,  but  also  marked  with  attriking  defects,  and  not 
yet  proved  genetically  connected  with  any  other  ezisting 
group. 

The  family  of  languages  to  which  we  hare  next  to  direct 
our  attention  is  one  of  much  wider  geographical  range,  and 
more  varied  linguistic  character.  As  usuaUy  constructed,  it 
covers  with  its  branches  the  whole  northern  portion  of  tiie 
eastern  continent,  through  both  Europe  and  Asia,  together 
with  the  greater  part  of  central  Asia,  and  portions  of  Asiatic 
and  European  territory  lying  still  further  south.     It  is 
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knova  }>y  many  different  nunes :  some  call  it  the  Altaic,  or 
the  Ural-AJtaic,  family,  from  tUe  cltaiiu  of  moimtiiiiis  which 
in  sappoBed  to  haye  aerred  as  centres  of  dispereioii  to 
its  tribes  ;  others  style  it,  from  one  or  other  of  its  principal 
brueheo,  the  Mongolian,  or  tiie  Tataric ;  the  appellation 
Tonnian  haa  aleo  Toa  great  currency  within  no  long  time, 
owing  to  its  adoption  by  one  or  two  very  conspicuous  au- 
tborides  in  linguistic  ethnology,  although  recommended 
neither  by  its  derivation  nor  its  original  application  (wo 
«hall  speak  more  ptuiicularly  of  both  later)  ;  Scythian, 
finally,  is  a  title  which  it  has  sometimes  received,  taken  from 
the  name  by  which  the  Greeks  knew  the  wild  nomad  races  of 
tlie  extreme  north-east,  which  were  doubtless  in  part,  at 
Inwt,  of  this  kindred — and  the  designation  Scythian  we  will 
here  employ,  as,  upon  the  whole,  though  far  from  being  nnez- 
ceptdonable,  best  answering  our  purpose. 

Five  principal  branches  compose  the  &mily.  The  finrt  of 
fliein,  the  Ugrian,  or  Finno-Hung&rian,  is  almost  wholly  Eu- 
topran  in  its  position  and  known  history.  It  includes  the 
la^uage  of  the  Laplanders,  the  race  highrat  in  latitude,  but 
lowest  in  stature  and  in  developed  capaci^,  of  any  in  Eu- 
rope ;  that  of  the  Finns  in  north-western  fiussia,  with  related 
dialects  in  Esthonia  and  Livonia ;  those  of  several  tribes,  of  no 
great  nmnbers  or  consequence,  stretching  from  the  southern 
ITntl  mountains  toward  the  interior  of  Sussia  and  down  the 
Volga — as  the  Permians,  Siryanians,  Wotiaks,  Gheremisses, 
and  Uordwins  ;  and  the  tougue  of  the  Hungarians  or  Mag- 
jars,  far  in  the  south,  with  those  of  their  kindred,  the 
Ostiaks  and  "Woguls,  in  and  beyond  the  central  chain  of  the 
Ural — ^wbich  was  the  region  whence  the  rude  anceston  of 
the  brave  and  noble  race  who  now  people  Hungary  fought 
their  way  down  to  the  Danube,  within  the  historical  period, 
or  hardly  a  thousand  years  ago. 

The  second  branch  is  the  Samoyedic,  nearest  akin  with  the 
TTgrian,  yet  apparently  independent  of  it.  It  occupies  the 
territory  along  the  northern  coast  of  Europe  and  Asia,  from 
the  White  Sea  across  the  lower  Yenisei,  and  almost  to  ihe 
Lena,  one  of  the  most  barren  and  inhospitable  tracts  of  the 
whole  continent ;  while  some  of  its  dialects  are  spoken  in  the 
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motmtoina  to  the  south.about  tlie  head  waters  of  the  Yenisei — 
probably  iodicating  the  region  whence  the  Samojrcd  tnbesKere 
driTcn,  or  wandered,  northward,  following  the  riTcr-conrsea, 
and  spreading  out  upon  the  shores  of  the  northern  ocean. 
What  is  known  of  them  and  their  speech  is  mainly  tho  fruit 
of  the  devoted  Ubours  of  the  intrepid  traveller  Gastrin.  The 
Samoyed  dialects  are  destitute  of  literary  cultivation  and  of 
records,  and  the  wild  people  who  speak  them  are  vdthont  in- 
terest or  consequence,  in  the  present  or  the  past,  save  simply 
as  human  beings.  No  other  branch  of  the  family  has  so 
little  to  recommend  it  te  our  notice. 

The  third  branch  includes  the  languages  spoken  by  the 
Turkish  tribes,  a  race  which  has  played  a  part  in  modern 
history  not  altogether  insignificant.  Their  earliest  wander- 
■  ings  and  conquesta  are  doubtfully  read  in  tho  annals  of  the 
Chinese  empire,  and  their  long  struggles  with  the  Iranian 
peoples  in  their  border-lands  are  conspicuous  themes  of  Per- 
sian heroic  tradition.  It  was  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  cen- 
turios  that  they  finally  broke  forth  from  their  dreary  abodes 
Du  the  groat  plateau  of  central  Asia;  falling  upon  the 
eastern  provinces  of  the  already  decaying  Mohammedan 
caliphate,  they  hastened  its  downfall  and  divided  its  inherit- 
ance ;  and  their  victorious  arms  were  carried  steadily  west- 
ward, until,  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  they  were 
masters  of  Constantinople  and  of  all  that  was  left  of  the 
Greek  empire  ;  nor  was  their  progress  toward  tho  heart  of 
Europe  checked  bat  by  the  most  heroic  and  long- continued 
efforts  on  the  part  of  Magyars,  Germans,  and  Slavonians. 
Their  modem  history,  aud  their  present  precarious  portion 
upon  the  border  of  Europe,  are  too  well  known  to  call  for 
more  than  an  aUusion,  The  subdivisione  of  the  branch  are 
numerous,  and  they  cover  a  territory  of  very  vride  eitent,  . 
reaching  from  the  eastern  edge  of  the  Austrian  dominions, 
through  Asia  Minor,  Tatary,  and  Chinese  Tatary,  to  beyond 
the  centre  of  tho  Asiatic  continent,  while  their  outliera  are 
found  even  along  the  Lena,  to  its  mouth,  in  northernmost 
Siberia.  They  are  classed  together  in  three  principal  groups : 
first,  the  northern,  of  which  the  Kirghiz,  Bashkir,  and  Yakut 
are  the  moat  important  members ;   they  occupy  (with  the 
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eueption  of  the  Yakut  in  the  extreme  north-eaat)  Bouthcm 
^>eri>  and  Tfttaiy,  between  the  Volga  and  the  Yenieei ; 
ttfoni,  the  Boutb-eaatem,  including  the  TTijTurs,  Usbeks, 
TnrkomuiB,  etc.,  and  ranging  from  the  southern  Caspian, 
ostvard  to  the  middle  of  the  great  plateau;  third,  the 
i^ertem,  stretching  through  northern  Persia,  the  Caucoeua, 
the  Cnmea,  and  Asia  Minor,  to  the  Bosphorua,  and  scattered 
in  patehes  amid  the  varied  populations  which  fill  the  Earopean 
dominiooB  of  the  Sultan.  This  divieioa,  however,  is  rather 
geographical  than  linguistic :  the  nearer  mutual  relations  of 
the  different  dialects  are  still,  in  great  part,  to  be  deter- 
mined. They  compose  together  a  very  distinct  body  of 
nearly  kindred  forma  of  speech,  not  differing  from  one 
another  in  anything  tike  the  some  degree  as  the  TJgrian  lan- 
giiAges.  It  is  e^'en  claimed,  although  with  questionable  truth, 
that  a  Yakut  of  the  Iiena  and  a  man  of  the  lower  orders 
at  Constantinople  could  still  make  ehift  to  communicate  to- 
gether. 

The  fourth  branch  of  Scythian  language  is  the  Mongolian. 
The  Ifougols,  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  ran  a 
'imderful  career  of  conquest,  oTerwhelming  nearly  all  the 
monarchies  of  Asia,  and  reducing  even  the  eastern  countries 
of  Europe  to  subjection.  The  Mongol  emperor  Kublai 
Khan,  reigning  from  the  borders  of  Germany  to  tho  coasts 
of  (outh-eaatem  Asia,  with  his  capital  in  China,  the  most 
populous  and  at  that  time  well-nigh  the  most  enlightened 
country  of  tho  earth,  goTemed  such  a  realm  as  the  world 
never  saw,  before  or  since.  But  the  unwieldy  mass  fell  in 
pieces  almost  as  rapidly  as  it  had  been  brought  together. 
The  horribly  devastating  wars  by  which  Mongol  dominion 
was  established  were  neither  attended  nor  followed  by  any 
compensating  benefits :  they  were  a  tempest  of  barbarian 
fury,  to  be  thought  of  only  with  a  shudder,  and  with  grati- 
tude for  its  brevity.  The  Mongols  themselves  were  but  the 
leaders  in  the  movement,  which  was  in  great  part  executed 
by  hordes  of  Turkish  descent.  A  Mongol  dynasty  held  pos- 
Ksaion  of  the  Chinese  throne  for  a  century,  until  expelled, 
shout  A.D.  1365,  by  a  successful  revolt  of  the  native  race. 
At  present,  the  still  powerful  remaina  of  this  onco  so  re- 
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doubtable  people  are  living  in.  quiet  and  insignificance,  as 
dependents  of  the  Chinese  empire.  Their  territory  ia 
bounded  in  the  south  bj  the  Tibetan  frontier,  and  extendi 
thence  eastward  to  the  border  of  China,  northward  to  lako 
Dzaisuig,  north-eastward  to  beyond  lake  Baikal,  and  to  the 
edge  of  Manchuria,  including  the  upper  waters  of  the  Lena 
and  the  Amoor.  Their  scattered  fra^ente,-  too,  are  left  in 
almost  every  country  westward  to  the  Yolga,  and  a  consider- 
able colony  of  them  are  to  be  found  upon  both  sides  of  tiie 
Volga,  to  some  distance  above  its  mouth.  The  SJiallcaa, 
Ealmucks,  and  Buriato  are  the  most  notable  of  their  tribes. 

The  fij^h  and  last  branch  is  called  the  Tunguaic.  It  oc- 
cupies a  broad  tract  of  north-eastern  Asia,  &om  the  frontier 
of  China  on  the  north  to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Yenisei  almost  to  Kiunchatka.  Its 
most  conspicuous  dialect,  the  Manchu,  belongs  to  tribes 
wliich  have  established  a  claim  upon  the  attention  of  the 
world  by  their  conquest  of  China  a  little  more  than  two  cen- 
turies ago  (a.d.  1644).  In  wielding  the  forces  of  that 
mighty  empire,  they  long  displayed  a  consummate  ability ; 
but  their  administration,  attacked  at  once  by  foreign  en- 
croachment and  domestic  revolt,  has  now  for  some  time  been 
marked  with  latal  weakness  :  Scythian  power  seems  at  pre- 
sent not  less  decadent  in  the  extreme  Sast  than  in  the 
West.  This  is  not  the  first  time  that  Tongusian  races  have 
built  up  their  power  upon  a  Chinese  foundation.  The 
powerful  dynasties  of  Khitan  and  Kin,  from  the  beginning 
of  the  tenth  century  to  near  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth, 
held  a  great  part  of  northern  China  in  subjection,  though 
not  to  the  entire  subversion  of  the  empire :  lie  the  modem 
Mancbus,  they  adopted  and  perpetuated  tho  Chinese  instita- 
tions  and  culture.  The  reahn  of  the  Kin  was  one  of  the 
many  which  went  down  before  the  Mongolian  onset.  The 
ManchuB  call  by  the  name  Orochon,  '  reindeer-poseessors,' 
all  Tungusian  tribes  excepting  their  own :  respecting  their 
mutual  relations  little  is  known  in  detail ;  they  are  depend- 
ences partly  of  the  Chinese  empire,  partly  of  the  KuBsian. 

The  brief  survey  of  the  history  of  the  Scythian  races  with 
which  we  have  thus  accompanied  our  statement  of  tfaeijr  dir 
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Tinoiu  is  sufficient  to  Bet  forth  dearly  the  subordinate  part 
tiaj  lure  played  in  humm  affaire.  War  and  deraetatioa 
hiTO  been  the  sphere  in  which  their  actiTity  has  chiefly 
nuiiieated  itself.  Some  of  them  hare  shown  for  a  time  no 
mesa  capacity  in  governing  and  maiuging  their  conquests. 
Bat  they  have  had  no  aptitude  for  helping  the  advance  of 
ciriliiation,  and  but  little,  in  general,  even  for  appropriating 
the  knowledge  and  culture  of  their  subjects  or  their  neigh* 
bonn.  The  Manchus  have  written  Hieir  language  during 
wme  centnriee  past ;  but  they  have  nothing  which  deserrea 
the  name  of  b  national  literature  ;  their  booka  are  transla- 
titau  or  servile  imitations  of  Chinese  works.  The  Mongol 
literature  goes  bock  to  the  thirteenth  century,  the  period 
vhen  the  race  i03&  to  importance  in  hietory,  but  is  almost 
cqoaily  scanty.  The  Mongol  alphabet  was  the  original  of 
the  present  Manchu,  and,  in  ita  turn,  was  derived  from  that 
of  the  Uigur  Turks ;  the  latter,  again,  goes  back  to  the 
Sfriac,  having  been  brought  into  central  ^ia  by  Nestorian 
muaionaries.  The  Uigurs,  the  easternmost  members  of  the 
ftmily  of  Turkish  tribes,  seem  to  have  been  the  first  among 
them  to  acquire  and  use  the  art  of  writing :  their  alphabet 
ii  said  to  be  mentioned  in  Chinese  annohi  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, and  their  reputation  for  learning  won  them  conaidenu 
tioD  and  high  employment  even  down  to  the  era  of  the 
HoDgolion  outbreak ;  but  they,  their  civilization,  and  their 
literature  have  since  passed  so  nearly  out  of  existence  that 
it  haa  even  been  possible  to  raise  the  question  whether  they 
nre,  in  iact,  of  Turkish  kindred  and  speech.  Yery  scanty 
fragments  of  what  are  supposed  to  have  been  their  literary 
productions,  of  uncertain  age,  are  still  preserved  to  us.  The 
general  conversion  of  the  Turkish  tribes  to  Mohammedan- 
ism led  to  the  crowding  out  of  their  ancient  alphabet  by  the 
Arabic.  Prom  the  south-eastern  division  of  the  same 
branch,  generally  called  the  Jagataic,  or  Oriental  Turkish, 
we  have  a  literature  of  some  value,  dating  from  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries,  but  not  continued  later ;  its  most 
important  work  is  the  autobiography  of  the  emperor  Sober, 
tbot  extraordinary  man  who  early  in  the  sixteenth  century 
conquered  India,  founding  there  the  Mogul  dynasty,  the  fiubl 
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extinction  of  which  we  have  ourBelTes  witneBsed  within  tbe 
put  few  years.  The  we8t«mmoBt  Turkish  nu»,  the  con- 
qoeroFB  of  CooatautiDOple,  uaually  known  by  the  distinctive 
name  of  OsmanliB,  or  Ottomans  (both  words  are  corruptions 
of  the  name  of  their  leader,  Othman),  hare  a  Tery  ri^  and 
abundant  literature,  covering  the  whole  period  &om  the  rise 
of  the  race  to  power  in  the  fourteenth  ccmtory  down  to  our 
own  time.  It  is,  however,  of  only  secondary  interest,  as 
being  founded  on  Persian  and  Arabic  models,  and  containing 
little  that  is  distinctiTely  n&tioiial  in  style  and  spirit.  l%e 
learned  dialect,  too,  in  which  it  is  writl^  is  crowded  fnll  ctf 
Persian  and  Arabic  words,  otbem  to  the  nearly  total  exclusion 
of  native  Turkish  material.  In  the  Pinno-Hungarian  btanch 
of  the  family,  finally,  there  is  the  same  paucity  of  literary 
records.  In  Hungsjy,  after  its  conrerrion  to  Soman  Chris- 
tianity (about  A.D.  1000),  lAtin  was  for  a  long  time  the 
almost  exclusive  medium  of  learned  communication  and  com- 
position. The  Beformation,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  &voured 
the  uprising  of  a  national  literature,  in  the  veroacular 
tongue ;  bat  Austrian  policy  checked  and  thwarted  ite  de- 
velopment ;  and  a  renewed  start,  taken  about  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century,  was  bafBed  when  the  remains  of 
Hungarian  liberty  were  trampled  out  in  1819.  Finnish 
written  literature  is  still  more  recent,  but  boaatsat  least  one 
work  of  a  high  order  of  interest,  of  a  wholly  native  and 
original  stamp ;  the  Blalevala,  composed  of  half-mythical, 
half-legendary  songs,  which  have  been  handed  down  by  tn- 
dition,  apparently  for  many  centuries,  from  generation  to 
generation  of  the  Pinnish  people.  No  other  Ugrian  race 
possessoB  a  literature. 

It  is  claimed  of  late,  however,  by  those  wbo  are  eng^ed 
in  constructing  linguistic,  ethnological,  and  political  history 
out  of  the  just  disentombed  records  of  Assyrian  culture  and 
art,  that  sufficient  evidence  is  found  to  compel  the  belief 
that  neither  Indo -Europeans  nor  Semites,  but  some  third 
race,  were  the  first  occupants  and  owners  of  the  soil,  and  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  culture  which  was  adopted  and  devel- 
oped there  by  the  other  races,  as  they  Iat«r,  one  after 
another,  succeeded  to  the  supremacy;  and  some  maintain 
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farther  th&t  the  language  of  this  race  showa  it  to  have  been 
Scythian,  a  member  of  thewestemmaat,  or  Tinno-Himgarian, 
branch  of  the  family.  By  othere  the  Scythian  character  of 
Ae  dialect  is  explicitly  denied.  The  diBcussion  is  at  present 
in  Ae  hands  of  too  few  persons,  and  those  tjM>  little  veiled 
in  Scythian  philology,  to  admit  of  a  definite  wid  satiaiactory 
eoneluiion ;  and  meanwhile  we  are  justified  in  regarding 
irith  extreme  incredulity  any  theory  which  puts  Scythian 
ftcea  in  the  position  of  originators  of  an  independent  civiliE- 
ttioQ,  tuid  t^ichers  of  Semites  and  Indo-Europenns.  Such 
■  postion  is  wholly  inconsistent  with  what  is  known  of  their 
history  elsewhere,  and  would  constitute  a  real  anomaly  in 
ethnology ;  while  we  are  not  authorized  utterly  to  deny  its 
ponibility,  we  certainly  have  the  right  to  demand  full  and 
DDeqiuTocal  evidence  before  we  yield  it  our  belief  The 
&ct — if  fact  it  be — ^is  of  a  revolutionary  character,  and  must 
fight  its  way  to  acknowledgment. 

The  linguistic  tie,  now,  which  binds  together  the  widely 
Ksttered  branches  of  this  great  family,  is  a  somewhat  loose 
mi  feeble  one,  consisting  less  in  the  traceable  correspond- 
ence of  material  and  forms,  the  possession  of  the  same  roots 
ud  ibe  same  inflections,  than  in  a  correspondence  of  the 
rtyle  of  structure,  of  the  modes  of  apprehension  and  expres- 
non  of  grammatical  relations.  Each  great  branch  forms  by 
itwlf  a  group  as  distinct  as  is,  for  instance,  the  Q-ermanic  or 
the  Slavonic  in  our  own  fiunily  ;  but  there  is  no  such  palpa- 
hle  and  unmistakable  evidence  of  kinship  between  TJgrian, 
Tuitish,  Mongol,  and  Manchu,  oa  between  Q-erman,  Euasian, 
Qreek,  and  Sanskrit.  It  is,  to  no  smali  extent,  those  who 
know  least  in  detail  respecting  the  languages  of  the  family 
who  are  moat  ready  to  assert  and  defend  their  historical 
eonoection:  and,  on  the  other  hand.  Gastrin,  himself  a 
Tiaa,  and  whose  long  and  devoted  labours  have  taught  us 
more  respecting  them  than  baa  been  brought  to  light  by 
any  other  man,  venturee*  to  assert  with  confidence  only  the 
demonstrable  linguistic  relationship  of  Ugrian,  Samoycd, 
and  Turkish,  and  regards  the  inclusion  of  Mongol  and  Man- 
.   Om  Altaic   Baco   (St   Patcnbur^, 
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chu  within  ttie  eame  circle  as  still  qnestiomtble.  Sut  eren 
between  the  three  fonner,  the  mateml  eridence  is  but  weak 
and  Bcsuty,  as  compared  wi^  that  presented  in  the  Indo- 
European  idioms,  of  which  specimens  irere  giren  obore,  in 
the  fifth  lecture ;  no  ioTestigator  has  ever  been  able  to 
draw  up  tables  of  perrading  correspondences  in  the  Scy- 
thian tongues,  which  should  at  once  illustrate  and  prove 
their  genetic  unity.  It  is  possible,  of  coune,  that  the  i»k9 
who  speak  these  tongues  may  have  been  separated  longer 
than  the  Indo-European,  enough  longer  for  a  mote  sweeping 
efiacement  of  the  endence  of  their  common  descent ;  or, 
again,  that  the  lack  of  those  remains  of  dialects  of  great 
antiquity  which  so  aid  our  researches  into  the  history  of  our 
own  bniily  of  ^eecfa  is  what  prevents  our  recognition  of  the 
links  that  bind  the  Scythian  languages  into  one.  It  may  be, 
too,  that  these  have  possessed  as  much  more  variable  and 
mobile  a  character  than  the  Indo-European  forms  of  speech 
as  the  latter  than  the  Semitic :  this,  indeed,  has  been  repeat- 
edly s«sumed  to  be  true,  and  even  defended  by  theoretical 
and  A  priori  arguments  ;  but  I  am  not  aware  that  it  bos  ever 
been  established  by  proper  linguistic  evidence  and  reasoning, 
and  it  is  strongly  opposed  by  the  coherence  of  the  several 
branches,  and  the  near  accordance  of  the  dialects  composing 
them.  And,  were  either  or  both  of  these  possible  eiplaoa- 
tioDB  of  the  discordances  of  the  Scythian  tongnes  proved 
true,  they  would  by  no  means  settle  the  qnestion  in  &vour 
of  the  unity  of  the  family ;  they  would  simply  forbid  us  to 
maintain  too  dogmatically  that  the  tongues  were  not  and  could 
not  be  related  as  members  of  one  family  ;  before  consenting 
positively  to  regard  them  as  thus  related,  we  should  still  be 
entitled  to  demand  tangible  evidences ;  if  not  correspond- 
ences of  material,  then  at  least  definite  and  distinctive  cor- 
respondences of  form.  And,  as  already  intimated,  a  mor- 
phological resemblance  is  the  ground  on  which  the  claim 
of  Scythian  unity  is  chiefly  founded;  their  fundamental 
common  characteristic  is  that  they  follow  what  is  styled  an 
agglutinative  type  of  structure.  That  is  to  say,  the  elementa 
out  of  which  their  words  are  formed  arc  loosely  put  together, 
instead  of  being  closely  compacted,  or  fused  into  one ;  they 
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are  aggregated,  rather  than  integrated ;  the  root  or  theme  is 
iield  apart  &om  the  aSxea,  and  these  Jrom  one  another,  with 
I  diEtinct  apprehension  of  their  separate  individuality.  Ab 
Profenor  MiiUer  veil  expremee  it,  while  Indo-European 
Ungnage,  in  putting  two  roots  together  to  compose  a  form, 
■inks  &a  individu^ty  of  both,  the  Scjthian  sinks  that  of 
but  one,  the  aufSx.  The  process  is  not,  in  ila  first  stages, 
Unne  in  the  two  &milieB,  since  erery  Indo-European  form 
began  with  being  a  mere  collocation,  and,  in  a  lai^  propor- 
tion of  cases,  the  root  maintttins  to  the  end  its  integrity  of 
fann  and  meaning :  the  difference  is  one  of  degree  rather 
tlian  of  kind ;  of  the  extension  and  effect,  rather  than  the 
esiential  nature,  of  a  mode  of  formation :  and  jet,  it  is  a 
palpable  and  an  important  difference,  when  wa  compare  the 
general  structure  of  two  languages,  one  out  of  each  family. 

The  simple  possession  in  common  of  an  agglutinative  cha- 
ncter,  as  thus  defined,  would  certainly  be  a  very  insufficient 
indic^ion  of  tJie  common  parentage  of  the  ScytHan  tongues  ; 
mere  absence  of  infiection  would  be  a  characteristic  far  too 
g^enl  and  indeterminate  to  prove  anything  respecting 
them.  They  do,  however,  present  some  striking  points  of 
agreement  in  the  style  and  manner  of  their  agglutination, 
such  as  might  supplement  and  powerfully  aid  the  convincing 
force  of  a  body  of  material  correspondences  which  should  be 
found  wanting  in  desired  fullness.  The  most  important  of 
these  structural  accordances  are  as  follows. 

In  the  Scythian  languages,  derivation  by  prefixes  is  un- 
known ;  the  radical  syllable  always  stands  at  the  head  of  the 
word,  followed  by  the  forxantive  elements.  The  root,  too,  to 
whatever  extent  it  may  receive  the  accretion  of  sufSxee, 
itself  remains  pure  and  unchanged,  neither  fused  with  them, 
nop  cuphonicaJly  affected  by  them :  throughout  the  whole 
body  of  its  derivatives,  it  has  one  unvarying  and  easily  re- 
cognized form.  It  would  appear,  however,  on  theoretical 
grounda,  that  this  fundament^  characteristic,  of  the  inviola* 
bility  of  the  Scythian  roots,  must  be  admitted  with  some 
grains  of  allowance  :  since,  if  root  be  kept  absolutely  tiepa- 
rate  Iroin  ending,  and  changeless,  we  should,  on  the  one 
hand,  look  for  a  much  closer  coincidence  of  roots  than  we 
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actually  find  between  the  different  dialecta ;  and,  on  tbe  other 
hand,  the  grand  meaiu  of  development  of  neir  words  and 
roots  would  be  cut  off,  and  linguistic  growth  almost  stifled. 
"Wliile,  then,  in  general  the  root  receives  no  modification 
from  the  endings,  the  latter,  on  the  contrarj',  are  modified 
by  the  root,  in  a  way  which  constitutes  the  most  etrikiog 
phonetic  peculiarity  of  the  family.  The  Towels,  namely,  are 
divided  into  two  claases,  heavy  (a,  o,  w,  etc.),  and  light  («,  t, 
fi,  etc.),  or  guttural  and  palatal ;  and,  in  the  suiGxes,  only 
vowels  of  the  same  class  with  that  of  the  root,  or  with  that 
of  the  last  syllable  of  the  root,  if  there  be  more  than  one, 
are  alloirod  to  occur.  Hence,  every  sulSx  has  two  forme, 
one  with  light  vowel  and  one  with  heavy,  either  of  which  ia 
used,  as  circumstances  may  require.  Thus,  in  Tnrldah,  from 
baba,  '  father,'  comes  hiAa-lar-wn-dan,  '  from  our  fiithera,' 
with  heavy  vowels  ;  but  from  dedeK,  '  grandfather,'  with  light 
vowels,  comes  dede-lfr-in-den,  '  from  their  grandfathers ' ; 
at,  '  to  take,'  makes  almdk,  alma,  alajak,  while  eev,  '  to  lore,' 
makes  tevmek,  sevme,  sevejek  :  or,  in  Hungarian,  yuh-atz-nak 
means  'to  the  shepherd,'  but  kert'ttx-nek,  'to the  gardener.' 
This  ia  usually  called  the  "  law  of  harmonic  sequence  of 
TOwels : "  it  takes  somewhat  different  forms  in  the  difierent 
branches,  and  cEhibita  niceties  and  intricacies  of  harmonic 
equipoise  into  which  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  enter :  it  is 
most  elaborately  developed  and  most  strictly  obeyed  in  the 
Turkish  dialects. 

One  or  two  important  general  characteristics  of  the  lan- 
guages of  the  laniily  are  the  natural  and  direct  results  of 
this  agglutinative  method,  which  attributes  to  each  suffix  a 
distinct  form  and  gffice,  and  in  which  a  true  feeling  for  the 
unity  of  words  does  not  forbid  an  excessive  accumulation  of 
separate  formative  elements  in  the  same  vocable.  In  the 
first  place,  varieties  and  irregulaHties  of  conjugation  and  de- 
clension are  almost  unknown  in  Scythian  grammar;  all 
verba,  all  nouns,  are  inflected  upon  the  same  unvarying 
model ;  every  grammatical  relation  has  its  own  Bigo,  by 
which  it  is  under  all  circumstances  denoted.  In  the  second 
place,  a  host  of  more  or  less  complicated  forms  vn  derivable 
by  inficctional  processes  &om  one   root  or    theme.    An 
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instance  ia  the  word  baba4ar-um-dan,  given  above,  vUch 
tontaina  the  posseBaiTe  um,  Bignifying  '  our,'  beeidea  the 
plunl  ending  lor  and  the  ablative  case-affix  dan.  The 
Tukish  verba  excmpliiy  the  same  peculiarily  in  a  much 
more  atiiking  miumer :  thus,  by  appending  to  the  root  one 
or  more  than  one  of  half-a-dozen  modifying  elements,  es- 
prewing  pasBivity,  reflexivenesa,  reeiprocitj,  causation,  nega- 
tion, and  impoBsibility,  we  may  form  an  almogt  indefinite 
namber  of  themes  of  conjugation,  each  possessing  the  com- 
plete scheme  of  temporal  and  modal  forms :  examples  are, 
from  the  root  tev,  '  lore,'  tev-ith-dir-mek,  '  to  cause  to  love 
one  another,'  lev-Uh'dir-il-eme-mek,  '  not  to  be  capable  of 
being  made  to  love  one  another,'  and  so  on. 

Of  the  more  ordinaiy  inflectional  apparatus,  analogous 
with  that  of  the  tongues  of  our  own  family,  some  of  the 
Scythian  languages  possess  an  abundant  store  :  the  Finnish 
bae  a  regular  scheme  of  fifteen  cases  for  its  nouns ;  the 
nuogarian,  one  of  more  than  twenty.  Their  plurals  are 
funned  by  a  separate  pluralizing  suffix  (in  Turkish,  fer  or 
Itr,  as  seen  above),  to  which  then  Die  same  case-endings  ore 
added  as  to  the  simple  theme  in  the  singular.  No  dis- 
tinction of  grammatical  gender  is  marked.  Verbal  forms  are 
produced,  as  with  us,  by  perednal  endings,  of  pronominal 
origin.  These  are  of  two  kinds,  personal  and  possessive, 
»ad  are  appended  respectively  to  conjugational  themes  having 
«  participial  and  an  infinitival  significance,  to  names  of  the 
actor  and  of  the  action.  Thus,  from  Turkish  dog^mak, 
'to  Btrike,'  through  the  present  participle  iogwr,  '  striking,' 
comes  the  present  dogw-um,  '  striking-I,'  i.e.,  '  I  strike ; ' 
the  preterit  is  dogd-um,  '  act-of-strihing-miue,'  i.e.,  '  I  have 
itmck ; '  the  third  person  is  the  simple  theme,  without  suffix, 
as  doffitr,  '  be  strikes,'  dogdi,  'ho  has  struck  ; '  and  the  addi- 
tion to  these  of  the  common  plural  suffix  of  declensiou 
makes  the  third  persons  plural,  dogur-lar,  'they  strike,' 
iogdi'Ur, '  they  have  struck' — literally,  '  strikers,'  '  strikings.' 
Snch  verbal  forms  are,  then,  essentially  nouns,  taken  in  a 
predicative  sense  ;  the  radical  idea  has  been  made  a  noun  of, 
in  order  to  be  employed  as  a  verb ;  and  so  much  of  the 
^oDunal  form  and  character  still  cleaves  to  thcU]  that  ft  must 
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be  conceded  that  the  Scy thiim  tonnes  hare  not  cleariy 
iqtprehended  &nd  faiHj  worked  out  the  distmction  of  these 
two  fanduneiititl  parts  of  speech.  Their  conjugatioii,  how* 
ever,  Bach  as  it  is,  is  rich  in  temporal  and  modal  divtiactioiiB. 
The  root  spears  in  ha  naked  form  as  aecond  peraon  ringuhur 
imperative. 

ConoectiTes  and  reUtional  words  are  nearly  unknown  in 
the  hingtiagee  of  this  &mily.  "Where  we  Bhould  employ  a 
dause,  they  set  a  case-form  of  a  noun :  for  example,  "  while 
we  were  gaag"  ie  rendered  in  Turkish  hj  git-£f-intix-de, 
'in  our  act  of  going  (wenting).'  By  meims  of  gerandiTea 
and  possessiTes,  the  different  members  of  a  period  are  twined 
together  into  a  single  intricate  vr  Inmbering  etatcment, 
having  the  principal  verb  regularly  et  the  end,  and  the  deter- 
mining word  followed  by  the  determined,  oflen  producing  tm 
inverted  conttruction  which  eeems  very  strange  to  onr  appre- 
hension. 

It  must  not  &il  to  be  observed  that  the  different  branches 
of  this  family  are  not  a  little  discordant  as  regards  the  degree 
of  their  agglutinative  development.  The  Ugrian  dialects^ 
especially  the  Hungarian  and  Finnish,  are  the  highest  in 
nmk,  being  almost  entitled  to  be  reckoned  a»  inflective. 
The  eastern  branches,  the  Mongolian  and  Tungusian,  are  in 
every  way  poorer  and  scantier,  and  the  Mancha  e^'cn  verges 
upon  monoey liable  atifeess,  not  having,  for  example,  bo  much 
as  a  distinction  of  number  and  person  in  its  predicative  or 
verbally  employed  words.  The  Turkish,  in  rank  as  in 
geographical  pontion,  holds  a  middle  place. 

Whether  the  morphological  correspondences  thns  set 
forth,  along  with  others  less  conspicnons,  which  have  been 
fonnd  to  eiist  between  Ugrian,  Samoyed,  Turkish,  Kongol, 
and  Tungusic  languages,  are  of  themaelves  sufScient  to  prove 
these  languages  genetically  allied,  branches  of  one  original 
stock,  may  be  regarded  as  still  an  open  question.  A  wider 
induction,  a  more  thorough  grasp  and  comprehension  of  the 
resemblances  and  differences  of  all  human  speech,  ia  prob* 
ably  needed  ere  linguistic  science  shall  be  justified  in 
pronouncing  a  confident  decision  of  a  question  so  recondite. 
Whether,  again,  coincidences  in  the  actual  material  of  the 
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uine  toBguea  have  been  brought  out  in  sufficient  number,  or 
of  ■  Bufficieutly  unequiTocal  character,  to  constitute,  along 
*it^  these  correBpondences  of  form,  such  an  argument  in 
hro'oi  of  the  unity  of  the  family  as  may  be  deemed  tatis- 
fictory  and  accepted,  is  also  a  matter  for  doubt.  It  is  safest 
to  regard  the  classificatiDn  at  present  as  a  proTisional  one, 
and  to  leave  to  future  Tesearches  its  establishment  or  its 
oierthrow.  The  separate  inrestigation  and  mutual  com- 
puison  of  many  of  the  dialects  is  as  yet  only  rery  imper- 
fectly made,  or  even  hardly  commenced :  farther  and  more 
penetrating  study  may  strengthen  and  render  indissoluble  the 
tie  that  ia  already  claimed  to  bind  together  the  eastern  and 
Testem  branches ;  but  it  may  also  show  their  connection  to 
be  merely  Imag^ary. 
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Dncertdaties  of  genetic  olassiliration  or  Unpisges.  "TtunnlMi'* 
famitf.  I>mvidiaD  group,  North-easteni  Aaiatio.  Monoafllablo 
(otigues:  Chinese,  Farther  lodiao,  Tibetan,  etc.  Malay -Pol  jneraaii 
and  Melanesian  familiet.  Egyptian  language  and  ita  aeterted  kin* 
dred :  Hamitic  lamily .  I^aguagee  of  soalhem  and  oentiul  Afriok. 
Languages  of  America ;  [iroblem  of  deri?ation  of  American  race*. 
Isolated  tonguce ;  Basque,  Cauca^au,  etc 

In  the  last  lecture,  we  began  a  survey  of  the  geDor&l 
dividing  lines  of  human  speech,  an  enumeration  and  dcecrip- 
tion  of  thu  families  into  which  iingnistic  science  has  com- 
bined tbe  languages  thus  far  brought  under  her  notice.  Wo 
had  time,  bowcvor,  to  examine  faut  two  of  these  families, 
comprehending  tho  tongues  of  the  two  great  white  races 
which  hare  tt^en  or  are  taking,  after  our  own,  the  most 
couBpicuoua  parts  in  the  history  of  mankind  -,  they  were,  on 
the  one  hand,  tbe  Semitic,  a  little  group  of  closely  related 
dialecte  in  the  south-western  comer  of  Asia,  counting  as  its 
principal  members  the  Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  Syriac ;  and,  on 
tho  other  hand,  the  Scythian,  an  immense  aggregation  of 
greatly  varying  forma  of  speech,  occupying  with  its  five 
principal  branches — the  TJgrian,  Samoyedic,  Turkish,  Mon- 
golian, and  Tungusic — a  very  large,  but,  in  part,  a  not  very 
valuable,  portion  of  the  combined  continent  of  Asia  and 
Europe.  We  have  now  to  complete  our  work  by  passing  in 
cursory  review  the  remaining  families.  The  task  may  bs 
found,  as  I  cannot  help  fearing,  a  somewhat  tedious  one- 
consisting,  as  it  must  do,  to  no  sm^l  extent,  in  going  over  a 
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otalogae  of  unknown  or  TrnfamOiar  names,  belonging  to 
ncea  and  tongaee  ihat  stand  l&r  off  from  our  intereebi ;  but, 
if  itB  result  ahall  be  to  give  us  a  comprehenaiTe  view  of  the 
gruid  outlines,  geographical  and  Btructurol,  of  human  Bpeech, 
our  hour  will  not  hare  been  spent  unprofitablj. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  from  the  outset  that  the  best 
cluaification  of  human  languages  now  attainable  is  neither 
eihiustiTe,  nor  equally  certain  and  reliable  in  all  its  parts. 
While  nearly  the  whole  field  has  been  explored,  it  hak  not 
been  explored  everywhere  with  equal  minuteness  and  care, 
nor  by  equally  trustworthy  investigators.  la  language,  as  in 
geography,  there  are  few  extensive  regions  which  need  any 
bnger  be  marked  "unknown;"  yet  there  are  many  of 
vUch  only  the  most  general  features  have  been  determined ; 
md  tbat,  perhaps,  in  part  by  inference,  in  part  upon  inform- 
i&m  which  may  turn  out  incorrect.  It  may  be  said  in 
general  that,  where  travellers'  reports,  or  mere  vocabularies, 
kive  alone  been  accessible  as  the  ground  of  clasaification,  the 
Ksnlts  reached  are  of  superficial  character  and  provisional 
Tftloe.  No  &mily  of  languages  can  have  either  its  internal 
or  its  external  relations  well  established,  until  its  material 
bas  been  submitted  to  analysis,  the  genesis  and  mode  of  con- 
itmction  of  its  forms  traced  out,  and  its  laws  of  phonetic 
cLange  deduced  Irom  an  examination  and  comparison  of  all 
the  accessible  phenomena — until,  in  short,  its  vital  processes 
are  comprehended,  in  tbeir  past  history  and  their  present 
workings.  To  accomplish  this  for  all  existing  and  recorded 
buinaa  speech  will  be  a  slow  and  laborious  task ;  and,  for  a 
long  time  to  come,  we  most  expect  that  the  limits  of  families 
Till  be  more  or  less  altered,  that  languages  now  separated  will 
come  to  be  classed  together,  and  even  that  some  of  those  now 
connected  will  be  sondered.  It  is  not  alone  true  that  pene- 
trating study  often  brings  to  h'ght  resemblances  between  two 
languages  which  escape  a  superficial  examination ;  it  also 
sometimeB  shows  the  illusiveness  of  others  which  at  first  sight 
appeared  to  be  valid  evidences  of  relationship.  In  a  pre- 
liminary comparison,  chance  coincidences  are  liable  to  be 
overvalued.  Moreover,  the  first  tentative  groupings  ore 
Wont  to  he  made  by  the  more  sanguine  and  enterprising  class 
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of  phQologiBto.  The  "penotial  equatum,"  aa  tiie  astro- 
uomers  caU  it,  the  allovance  for  difference  of  temperunent, 
endowment,  uid  skill,  haa  to  be  appUed,  certainly  not  leea 
rigorouslj,  in  estimating  the  obeerratioiu  and  deductions  of 
linguiitic  scholan  than  thoae  of  tbe  labonren  in  other 
eciences.  There  is,  on  tlie  one  band,  the  class  of  &cile  and 
anticip&tiTe  inrestigatoTB,  irhoae  minds  are  moat  impToaeed 
b;  apparent  resembhmceB ;  who  deligbt  in  constmction,  in 
establishing  connections,  in  gronping  together  eztonsi^ 
dasses,  in  forming  grand  and  striking  hypotheaea ;  who  are 
never  willing  to  saj  "  I  do  not  know  :  "  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  the  class  of  less  ardent  and  more  pbl^matic 
Btadento,  who  look  beneath  superficial  reaemblances  to  pro- 
fconder  differences ;  who  call  always  for  more  proof;  who 
are  ever  ready  to  confess  ignorance,  and  to  hold  their  judg- 
ment in  suspense ;  who  reSuae  ihtai  assent  to  engaging 
theories,  allowing  it  to  be  wrung  from  them  only  by  cogent 
and  convincing  evidence.  Each  class  has  its  advantages: 
the  one  furnishes  tlie  better  explorers,  the  other  the  soonder 
critics ;  the  one  is  the  more  numerous  and  the  more  popular, 
the  other  is  the  safer  and  the  more  strictly  scientific. 

A  notable  exemplification  of  thia  temperamental  difference 
of  authorities  is  famished  us  in  eonuection  with  one  of  tbe 
fiuniliee  of  which  we  have  already  treated.  "We  aaw  reason, 
in  the  last  lecture,  to  regard  with  some  doubt  tbe  genetic 
relationsbip  claimed  to  exist  between  the  five  great  branches 
of  the  Scythian  family,  as  being  founded  too  little  on  actual 
correspondence  of  linguistic  materiata  demonatrably  derived 
Irom  a  common  source,  and  too  much  on  mere  analogies  of 
linguistic  structure — uudogies,  too,  which  were  able  t«  con- 
sist yriih  such  important  differences  as  separate  the  jejune 
dialect  of  the  Mancbns  liom  the  rich  and  almost  inflective 
languages  of  the  Finns  and  Hungafians.  Vfe  could  not 
pronounce  it  certain  that  the  iamily  will  be  able  to  maintun 
its  integrity  in  the  light  of  a  more  thorough  and  comprohen- 
sive  investigation.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  were  unable 
to  deny  that  it  ma-y  succeed  in  doing  so;  and  farther,  it 
is  'altogether  possible  that  recogniiable  evidences  of  nltunate 
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muwetion  witlx  the  family  may  be  found  among  other  Asi- 
atic tongnea,  oa  yet  imclaafled.  Now  some  linguistic  ecHoIara, 
of  no  little  note  and  authority,  have  Tentured  to  give  to 
tbew  poasibilitiea  the  value  of  eitabliahed  and  unquestiou- 
ible  Uete.  They  have  set  ap  an  enormous  &mily,  wluch  they 
bsTS  styled  the  "  Turanian ; "  they  have  allotted  to  it  the 
i^lntin&ttTe  atructure  as  its  distinctive  characteristic,  and 
luTB  made  it  include  nearly  all  known  tongues  save  the  Indo- 
European  and  Semitic,  not  in  Asia  alone,  but  through  the 
oeesiiic  ielanda  and  over  the  continent  of  America.  Such 
■weeping  and  wholesale  conglomeration  (for  we  can  hardly 
oil  it  cUasification),  at  the  present  stage  of  progress  of  lin- 
gnirtic  research,  is  wholly  unsdentiflc,  and  of  no  authority 
or  vilne.  It  represents  only  a  want  of  detailed  knowledge, 
indareadinew  to  give  way  to  loose  and  unscmpulous  theoriz- 
ing, on  the  part  of  its  authors,  who  are,  at  the  very  best^ 
inticipatorB  of  the  result  of  scientific  inquiry  —  who  are 
tren  already  proved  in  part  its  contradictors :  for  it  is  long 
RDce  shown  that  many  of  the  alleged  "  Turanian  "  dialects 
lie  hardly  less  fundamentally  different  in  their  structure 
&om  the  typical  languages  of  the  &niily  than  ie  the  Gtreek 
or  the  Hebrew.  That  the  inventors  of  the  name  Turanian 
have  associated  it  with  such  a  baselesa  classification  is  suffi' 
ekut  reason  why  it  should  "he  strictly  rejected  from  the 
tenninology  of  linguistic  science.  Nor  has  it  in  virtue  of 
its  derivation  any  peculiar  claim  to  our  acceptance.  It  is 
borrowed  from  the  legendary  history  of  the  Persian  or 
Irsaisn  race,  as  repreeented  to  us  chiefly  by  the  Shah- 
Sameh,  or  'Book  trf  Kings,'  of  Pirdusi,  There  Irej  and 
Tut  are  two  of  the  three  brothers  from  whom  spring  the 
races  of  mankbd ;  and  the  tribes  of  Iran  and  Turan,  their 
descendants — namely,  the  native  Persians  and  their  nei^h- 
hours  upon  the  north-east,  probably  of  Turkish  kindred — 
ue  represented  as  engaged  in  incessant  war&re  upon  the 
frontier  of  their  respective  territory.  Why  we  should  adopt 
a  term  so  local  in  its  original  application,  out  of  a  cycle  of 
legends  with  which  »o  few  of  us  are  fiuniliar,  ae  the  name  of 
a  nee  which  is  claimed  to  extend  from  the  north-western 
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border  of  Europe  eastward  acroAH  continent  and  ocean,  widen- 
ing  as  it  goes,  till  it  spreads  along  the  wliole  wastem  Atlan- 
tic shore,  cannot  easily  he  made  to  appear. 

There  are  especially  two  groups  of  Asiatic  languages, 
which  have  been  confidently  claimed,  and  with  some  show  of 
reason,  to  belong  to  the  Scythian  family.  Of  these,  the  first 
is  that  occupying  the  Bouthem  portion  of  the  peninsula  of 
India,  and  commonly  called  the  Tamuliau  or  DraTtdion 
group  or  family.  We  have  already  seen  (in  the  fifth  and 
sixth  lectures)  that  the  Sanskrit  speaking  tribes,  of  Indo- 
European  race,  forced  their  way  into  India  through  the 
passes  on  its  north-western  frontier,  almost  within  the  his- 
toric period ;  and  that  they  there  took  exclusive  possession 
only  of  the  northern  portion  of  the  country,  including  espe- 
cially the  vast  plains  and  v^oys  of  Hindustan  proper,  with 
a  tract  of  the  sea-coast  stretching  southward  on  either  hand ; 
dispossessing  so  for,  by  reduction  to  servitude  or  by  expul- 
sion, the  more  aboriginal  inhabitants,  but  leaving  to  tbeir 
former  owners  the  hUly  and  elevated  southern  r^on,  Uie 
Dekhan,  as  well  as  the  yet  less  accessible  heights  and  alopes 
of  the  Himalaya  chain  in  the  north.  Throughout  nearly  t^e 
whole  Bekh&n,  these  older  races  still  form  the  predominant 
population,  and  speak  and  write  their  own  languages.  Chief 
among  the  latter  are  the  Tamil,  occupying  the  south-eastern 
extremity  of  the  peninsula,  along  with  most  of  the  island  of 
Ceylon;  the  Telinga  or  Telugu,  spoken  over  a  yet  more 
extensivo  region  lying  north  of  this ;  the  Canarese,  extend- 
ing from  the  interior  border  of  the  Tamil  and  Telugu  west- 
ward almost  to  the  coast ;  the  MalayiLlam  or  Malabar,  cover- 
ing a  narrow  strip  of  the  south-wesfem  coast,  from  C^)e 
Comorin  northwards ;  and  the  Tulu,  filling  a  still  more 
restricted  area  to  the  north  of  the  Malay&Um.  All  these 
are  cultivated  tongues,  and  possesH  written  litoiHtures,  of 
greater  or  less  extent  and  antiquity ;  that  of  the  Tamil  is 
the  most  important  and  the  oldest,  puts  of  it  appearing  to 
date  hack  as  far  as  to  the  eighth  or  ninth  century  of  our 
era;  nothing  in  Telugu  is  e^lier  than  the  twelfdi.  The 
Bravidian  races,  however,  have  derived  their  religion,  their 
polity,  and  their  culture,  from  the  supeiior.race  to  the  north 
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of  tfaem,  the  Hindne  ;  their  nlphabete  are  of  Hindu  descent ; 
their  philosophical  and  scientific  terms  are  borrowed  from 
the  rich  Btorea  of  the  Sanekrit ;  their  literaiy  vorhs  are  in 
no  nnall  part  trsnelationfl  or  imitations  of  Sanskrit  authors. 
There  are  other  tribes  in  the  peninsula,  of  less  utunbers  and 
importance,  wbollf  uncultivated,  and  in  part  of  savage  man- 
nera  and  mode  of  life.  Some  of  these — as  the  Tuds^  of  the 
Xilagiri  hills,  the  Kotos  of  the  same  neighbourhood,  and 
tlie  wild  Gonds  and  E^honds  of  the  hilly^  country  of  Oond< 
nna, — are  proved  by  their  language  to  be  akin  with  the 
Dnvidiaa  peoples ;  *  others — as  the  Kols,  Suras,  and  Sontals 
—appear  to  be  of  entirely  diverse  race  and  Bpeech ;  relics, 
pn'baps,  of  a  yet  more  ancient  Indian  population,  which 
occapied  the  soil  before  the  incursion  of  the  Dravidiaus,  and 
M«  driven  out  by  these,  as  they,  in  their  turn,  by  the  Indo- 
EoTopeans.  Once  more,  outside  the  borders  of  India 
pmper,  in  the  neighbouring  country  of  Beluchistan  (the 
ancient  Gedrosia),  there  is  foond  a  people,  the  Brohuis, 
whose  tongue,  though  filled  with  words  of  Hindu  origin,  is 
rlaimed  to  exhibit  unequivocal  traces  of  a  Dravidion  ba^is. 

1%e  Dravidian  languages  ore  not  only,  like  the  Scythian, 
nf  a  generally  agglutinate  character,  but  their  style  of  ag- 
glutinative structure  is  sufficiently  accordant  with  that  of 
l!ie  Scythian  tongues  to  permit  of  their  being  ranked  in 
the  same  family,  provided  that  material  evidence  of  the 
relationabip,  of  a  sufficiently  distinct  and  unequivocal  char- 
acter, shall  also  be  discovered.  That  such  has  been  already 
found  out  and  set  forth,  is  not  to  be  believed.  The  investi- 
lotion  has  not  yet  been  undertaken  by  any  scholar  pro- 
foundly versed  in  the  languages  of  both  families,  nor  has 
the  comparative  grammar  of  the  Scythian  dialects  reached 
results  which  can  he  applied  in  conducting  it  and  in  arriving 
at  a  determinate  decision.  That  on  outlying  branch  of  tho 
Scythian  race  once  stretched  down  through  western  and 
southern  Iran  into  the  Indian  peninsula  is  at  present  only  an 
attractive  and  plausible  theory,  which  may  yet  he  established 

•  Thii  in  the  opinion  of  CaldwcU,  from  whose  eicellent  Compantira 
Gtvnmar  of  tbe  Dravidian  Languagva  (Iiondon,  18S6]  ire  mtinlT  derived 
A*  mRterislB  tor  tiiii  Recount  oF  the  ftimilf . 
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hj  GompaiiBon  of  ifuigiit^ee,wheii  tbiB  comparisoQ  shall  hftre 
been  made  with  eufficient  knowledge  and  Bufficient  caution. 

The  other  group  referred  to,  u  hftving  been  sometimeB 
claimed  to  exhibit  traces  of  relationahip  with  the  Scythian 
family,  ia  composed  of  tlie  languages  which  occupy  the 
peninsulas  and  islands  of  the  extreme  north-eastern  part  of 
the  Asiatic  continent.  Their  character  and  relations  con- 
stitute a  Teiy  obscure  and  difficult  problem  in  linguistic 
ethnology  :  whether  they  make  up  a  group  in  any  other  than 
a  geographica]  sense,  whether  they  ore  not  isolated  and  inde- 
pendent tongues,  is  at  present  exceedingly  doubtful.  Their 
linguistic  tie,  if  there  be  one,  is  yet  to  be  established. 

By  far  the  most  conspicuous  and  important  member  of  the 
group  ia  the  Japanese.  It  is  wholly  confined  to  the  islands 
forming  the  empire  of  Japan  (and  into  the  northernmost  of 
these,  Tesao,  it  is  a  recent  intrusion  ;  the  chief  population 
of  the  island  is  Eurilian) ,  and  has  no  representatives  or  near 
kindred  upon  the  main-land.  So  lively  attention  has  been 
directed  to  it  of  late,  since  the  re-opening  of  the  empire  to 
Europeans — its  grammars,  dictionaries,  conTersation-books, 
and  the  like,  are  multiplying  bo  rapidly  in  European  lan- 
guages, and  are  leading  to  so  much  discussion  of  its  linguistic 
character,  that  we  may  hope  to  see  ita  position  ere  long 
definitely  established.  It  has  recently  been  repeatedly  and 
confidently  asserted  to  be  "of  the  Turanian  family  ;  "  hut 
this  is  a  phrase  of  so  wholly  dubious  moaning  that  we  c&nnot 
tell  what  it  ia  worth  :  we  shall  be  obliged  to  hold  our  judg- 
ments  suspended  until  the  general  relations  of  the  north- 
eastern Asiatic  languages  are  bett«r  settled.  The  language 
is  polysyllabic  and  agglutinative  in  chamcter,  possessing 
some  of  the  features  of  construction  which  also  characterise 
the  Scythian  tongues.  It  is  of  a  simple  phonetic  structure 
(its  syllables  being  almost  always  composed  of  a  single  con- 
sonant with  following  vowel),  and  fluent  and  easy  of  utter- 
ance. Besides  the  ordinary  spoken  dialect,  there  is  another, 
older  and  more  primitiTo,  used  as  the  medium  of  certain 
styles  of  composition  :  it  is  called  the  Tomato.  Much,  too, 
of  the  learned  literature  of  the  Japanese  is  written  in 
Chinese.     Their  culture  and  letters  come  firom  China,  bcii^ 
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introduced,  it  is  believed,  in  tiie  third  ceiitary  of  our  era : 
the  bhiibIb  of  the  empire,  however,  clatm  to  go  hock  to  % 
much  higher  antiquity,  eren  to  a  time  some  centuries  before 
Christ.  It  vas  unfortunate  for  an  inflected  tongue  like  the 
Jipueae  to  be  obliged  to  resort  to  China  for  an  alphabet ; 
■nd  although  a  thoroughlj  practical  and  conTenieat  set  of 
chsntcten,  of  syll&bic  value,  easy  to  write  and  to  rend,  was 
at  one  time  devised,  being  made  out  of  parte  of  Chinese 
ideographs,  it  is  of  very  restricted  nse ;  and  the  mode  of  | 
writing  generally  employed  for  literary  texts  is  one  of  the 
most  detestable  in  this  world,  and  the  greatest  existing  ob- 
rtacle  to  the  acquirement  of  the  language. 

The  dialect  of  the  liOO-Choo  islands  is  nearly  akin  with  the 
IipaDOBe. 

The  peninsula  of  Corea,  lying  in  close  proximity  to 
the  empire  of  Japan,  is  occupied  by  a  language  between 
which  and  the  Japanese,  though  they  are  not  so  diBBimilar  in 
ftructure  that  they  might  not  be  members  of  one  family,  no 
material  evidences  of  relationship  have  been  traced  and 
pointed  out.  The  Corean  also  poseesses  some  literary  culti- 
ntion,  derived  &om  China ;  but  of  both  language  and  liter- 
■tare  only  the  scantiest  knowledge  has  reached  the  West 

Along  the  coast  of  Asia  north  of  Corea,  and  also  upon  the 
iaiand  of  Saghalien  or  Kantfto,  and  through  the  Kurile  chain 
of  islands,  which  stretch  from  Yeiso  northward  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  peninsula  of  Kamchatka,  dvells  another  race, 
that  of  the  AinoB  or  Kurilians.  They  are  hairy  savages, 
who  live  by  hunting  and  fishing,  but  are  distinguished  by 
nobility  of  bearing  and  gentleness  of  manners.  Their  speech 
has  been  sometimes  pronounced  radically  akin  with  the 
Japanese,  but,  apparently,  without  any  sufficient  reason.  A 
few  of  their  popular  songs  have  been  written  down  by 
strangera. 

The  peninsula  of  Kamchatka  itself  belongs  to  yet  another 
wild  race,  the  Eamchadales ;  and  to  the  nort&  of  these  li^the 
nearly  related  peoples  of  the  Koriaks  and  Chukchi,  between 
whom  and  the  American  races  a  connection  has  been  eua- 
pected,  but  not  satisfactorily  proved.  The  KamoUos,  who 
occupy  the  very  extremity  df   &e  continent,  next  to  Beh* 
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rmg'g  sti«itfl,  ore  pretty  certainly  related  with  tlie  Eskimos 
of  the  northern  ehorea  of  the  opposite  contiDent,  and  ttns 
appear  to  be  emigrants  out  of  America  into  Asia, 

Between  the  races  we  have  mentioned  and  the  Yakuts  of 
the  Lena,  that  far  outlying  branch  of  the  Turkish  fiuoilj, 
finally,  live  the  Ynhagirie,  another  isolated  and  widely  spread 
people,  not  proved  by  their  language  to  be  akin  with  any  of 
their  neighbours. 

It  was  the  more  necessary  to  glance  at  the  intricate  and 
ill  understood  linguistic  relations  of  this  part  of  the  Asiatic 
continent,  because  our  eyes  naturally  turn  curiously  in  that 
direction,  when  we  inquire  whence  and  how  our  own  Ameri- 
can continent  obtained  the  aboriginal  population  which  we 
have  been  dispossessing.  It  is  evident  that  much  remains 
to  be  done  upon  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  struts  before  the 
linguistic  schol^  can  be  ready  for  a  comparison  which  shall 
show  with  what  race  of  the  Old  World,  if  with  any,  the 
races  of  the  New  are  allied  in  speech. 

The  south-eastern  portion  of  Asia  is  occupied  by  peoples 
whose  tongues  form  together  a  single  class  or  fiimily.  ^n>ey 
fill  China  and  Farther  India,  and  some  of  the  neighbouring 
parts  of  the  central  Asiatic  plateau.  The  distinctiTe  common 
characteristic  of  these  tongues  is  %at  they  are  monosyllabic 
Of  all  human  diiJects,  they  represent  most  nearly  what,  as 
we  have  abready  seen  reason  for  concluding,  was  the  primitire 
stage  of  the  agglutinative  and  inflective  forms  of  speech ; 
they  have  never  begun  that  fusion  of  ^ments  once  independ-  • 
ently  significant  into  compound  forms  which  has  bees  the 
principal  item  in  the  history  of  development  of  all  other 
tongues.  The  Chinese  words,  for  ezample,  are  still  to  no 
small  extent  roots,  representing  ideas  in  crude  and  undefined 
form,  and  equally  convertible  by  use  into  noun,  verb,  or 
adverb.  Thus,  ta  contains  the  radical  idea  of  'being  great,' 
and  may,  as  a  substantive,  mean '  greatness ; '  as  an  adjective, 
'  great ; '  as  a  verb,  either  '  to  be  great,'  or  '  to  make  great, 
to  magnify ; '  as  an  adverb,  '  grcatiy  : '  the  value  which  it  is 
to  have  as  actually  employed,  in  any  given  case,  is  deter- 
mined partly  by  its  position  in  the  phrase,  and  portly  by  the 
requiremenl«  of  the  sense,  as  gathered  from  the  complez  of 
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iiieu  vUcti  tbe  BentencB  preaentB.  We  have  already  bad 
oceuioa  to  remark  (in  the  seventh  lecture)  that  somewhat 
tJie  tame  thing  may  be  said  of  many  EDgliah  words ;  we 
took  Zmm  aa  an  instance  of  one  which  is  now  either  verb  or 
noun,  having  lost  by  phonetic  abbreviation  the  formative 
elements  which  once  distinguished  it  as  the  one  and  aa  the 
other.  It  is  a  very  costomary  thing  with  us,  too,  to  take 
t  word  which  is  properly  one  part  of  speech,  and  con- 
cert it  into  rarious  others  without  changing  its  shape  : 
fur  example,  better  is  primarily  an  adjective,  as  in  "  a  b^er 
man  thsii  I;"  but  we  employ  it  in  connections  which 
m^e  of  it  an  adverb,  as  in  "  he  loves  party  better  than 
coantry  ;  "  or  a  noun,  as  when  we  speak  of  yielding  to  our 
belter*,  or  getting  the  better  of  a  bad  habit ;  or,  finally,  a 
rerb,  as  in  "  they  better  their  condition."  Such  analogies, 
however,  do  not  explain  the  form  and  the  variety  of  applica- 
tion of  the  words  composing  the  Chinese  and  ita  kindred 
laaguages.  Of  the  former  possession  of  formative  elementa 
thrae  words  show  no  signs,  either  phonetic  or  aignificant ; 
they  have  never  been  made  diatinct  parts  of  speech  in  the 
•eiise  in  which  ours  have  been  and  are  so.  How  different 
ia  the  st^  of  monosyllabism  which  precedes  inflection  from 
that  which  followa  it  in  consequence  of  the  wearing  off  of 
taflective  elements,  may  be  in  some  measure  seen  by  com- 
puing  a  Chinese  sentence  with  its  English  equivalent.  The 
Chinese  runs,  as  nearly  as  we  can  represent  it,  thus  :  "  King 
•peak:  Sage!  not  far  tfaonsand  mile  and  come;  also  will 
have  use  gain  me  reahn,  hey  P  "  which  means,  '  the  king 
■poke :  0  sage !  since  thou  dost  not  count  a  thousand  miles 
far  to  come  (that  is,  hast  taken  the  puna  to  came  hither 
from  a  great  distance),  wilt  thou  not,  too,  have  brought  some 
thing  for  the  weal  of  my  realm  F  '  • 

While  all  the  languages  of  the  region  we  have  described 
thus  agree  in  type,  in  morphological  character,  they  show  a 
great  and  astonishing  diversity  of  material ;  only  scanty  cor- 
respondences of  form  and  meaning  ue  found  in  their  vocabu- 
laries ;  and   hence,  the  nature  and  degree  of  their  mutual 
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relfttionahip  are  still  obscure.  But  the  structural  accordauM 
IB  here,  evidently,  a  pretty  sure  sign  of  common  descent. 
If  monosyllabic  tongues  were  of  frequent  occmrence  among 
human  races,  if,  far  instance,  we  met  vith  one  group  of  them 
in  China,  another  in  Afi^ca,  and  another  in  America,  we 
should  have  no  right  to  infer  that  they  were  all  genetically 
related ;  for  it  is,  beyond  all  question,  bypotbeticalty  possible 
&at  different  divisions  of  mankind  should  be  characterised 
by  a  kindred  inaptitude  for  linguistic  development.  Wben, 
however,  we  find  the  known  langUBgee  of  this  type  dnstered 
together  in  one  comer  of  a  single  continent,  we  cannot  well 
resist  the  conviction  that  they  are  all  dialects  of  one  original 
tongue,  and  that  their  differences,  however  great  these  may 
be,  are  the  result  of  discordant  historic  growth. 

Infixtitely  the  most  imporlsnt  member  of  the  monosyllable 
group  or  iamily  is  the  Chinese :  its  history  is  exceeded  in 
interest  by  that  of  very  few  other  known  tongnes.  Its 
earliest  literary  records  (some  of  the  odes  of  the  Shi-King, 
'  Book  of  Songs ')  claim  to  go  back  to  nearly  two  thousand 
years  before  Christ,  and  the  annals  and  traditions  of  the 
race  reach  some  centuries  farther,  so  that  Chinese  antiqnitj 
almost  exceeds  in  hoariness  both  Semitic  and  Indo-European. 
China,  indeed,  in  the  primitiveness  and  persistency  of  its 
language,  its  arts,  and  its  polity,  is  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able and  exceptional  phenomena  which  tbe  story  of  our  race 
presents.  It  has  maintained  substantially  the  same  speech 
and  the  same  institutionB,  by  nninterrupted  tFansmlseion 
from  generation  to  generation  upon  the  same  soil,  all  tbe 
way  down  to  our  ami  times  from  a  period  in  the  past  at 
which  every  Indo-European  people  of  which  we  know  aught 
was  but  a  roving  tribe  of  barbarians.  Elsewhere,  change  has 
been  the  dominating  principle ;  in  China,  permanency.  Nor 
has  this  permanency  been  quietism  and  stagnation.  China  liaa 
had,  down  even  to  modem  times,  no  insignificant  share  of 
actirity  and  progress,  thougb  always  witbm  certain  limits, 
and  never  of  a  radical  and  revolutionary  character.  She  baa 
been  one  of  lie  very  few  great  centres  of  culture  and  en- 
lightenment which  the  world  has  known;  and  her  culture 
has  been  not  less  original  in  its  beginnings,  and  almost  man 
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mdopeudeat  of  foreign  aid  in  its  developmeDt,  thui  anj  otlter. 
SLe  haa  been  the  mother  of  arts,  adences,  and  letters,  to  the 
nces  on  every  side  of  her ;  and  the  world  at  la^e  elie  has 
i5«tted  not  a  little,  nuuiily  through  the  material  product*  of 
bn  ingenuity  and  industry.  Bepeatedly  subjected  to  foreign 
(lomination,  she  has  always  vanquished  her  conquerors,  com- 
peliiug  them  implicitly  to  adopt  bor  civilization,  and  respect 
and  maintain  her  institutions.  That  she  now  at  last  seems 
to  have  become  in  a  measure  superannuated  and  effete,  and  to 
be  ne&ring  her  downfall,  under  the  combined  pressure  of 
orercrowded  population,  a  detested  foreign  yoke  and  int«rual 
KbcUion  agiunst  it,  and  the  disorganiting  interference  of 
Wutcm  powers,  may  be  true ;  but  it  does  not  become  us  to 
regard  otherwise  than  with  compassion  the  final  decay  of 
»  culture  which,  taking  into  account  the  length  of  its  dura- 
tiiin  and  the  number  of  individuals  affected  by  it,  has  perhaps 
spread  as  much  light  and  made  as  much  happiness  as  any 
otlier  that  ever  existed. 

The  representative  man  of  China  is  Confucius,  who  lived 
in  the  sixth  century  before  Christ.  He  is  no  religious 
teacher,  but  an  ethical  and  political  philosopher.  In  him 
the  wisdom  of  the  olden  time,  the  national  apprehension  of 
the  meaning  and  duties  of  life,  found  its  highest  expression, 
which  has  been  accepted  as  authoritative  by  all  succeeding 
ages.  He  determined  how  much  of  the  ancient  literature 
should  be  saved  from  oblivion  :  his  excerpts  from  it,  histori- 
cal and  poetical,  together  with  his  own  writings,  and  the 
iTorks  of  bis  pupils,  in  which  are  handed  down  his  own  in> 
structions  in  public  and  private  virtue,  form  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  Five  King  and  the  Four  Books,  the  national  classics, 
the  earliest  and  most  revered  portion  of  the  national  litera- 
ture. Their  continuation  and  elaboration  have  engaged  no 
ineignificant  part  of  the  literary  activity  of  following  genera- 
tions. But,  aside  irom  this,  almost  every  department  of 
mental  productiveness  is  represented  in  China  by  hosts  of 
works,  ancient  and  modern  ;  in  history,  in  biography,  in  geo- 
graphy and  ethnology,  in  jurisprudence,  in  the  grammar  and 
leiieography  especially  of  their  own  tongue,  in  natural  his- 
tory iuid  science,  ia  art  and  industry,  in  the  various  branches 
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of  belles-lettreB,  &a  poetry,  rom&nce,  the  druna,  the  Cbinese 
have  produced  in  abundance  what,  tried  even  by  onr  own 
Btand&rd,  is  worthy  of  high  respect  and  admiratioii.  No 
race,  certainly,  outride  the  Indo-European  and  Semitic 
fainilieB,  nor  many  races  even  of  those  families,  cut  show  a 
literature  of  equal  value  with  the  Chinese. 

"Sot  very  much  requires  to  bo  said  in  explanation  of  the 
structure  and  history  of  a  language  so  simple — a  language 
which  might  he  said  to  hare  no  grammatical  structure,  which 
possesaes  neither  inflections  nor  parts  of  speech,  and  which 
has  changed  less  in  four  thousand  years  thui  most  others  in 
four  hundred,  or  than  many  ano^er  in  a  single  century. 
So  restricte*!,  in  the  first  place,  is  its  phonetical  system,  that 
its  whole  vocabulary,  in  the  general  cultivated  dialect  (which 
has  lost  the  power  of  uttering  final  mutes,  still  preserved  and 
distinctty  sounded  in  some  of  the  popular  patoit),  is  com- 
posed of  only  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  different  vocables, 
corobinations  of  sounds :  these,  however,  are  converteil  into 
not  far  from  three  times  that  number  of  distin^:  words  by 
means  of  the  tones  of  utterance,  which  in  Chinese,  as  in 
some  other  language  of  similarly  scanty  resources,  are 
pressed  into  the  service  of  the  vocabulary,  instead  of  being 
left,  aa  with  us,  to  the  department  of  rhetoric  and  elocution. 
As  a  necessary  consequence,  the  several  words  have  a  much 
greater  range  of  signification  than  in  more  richly  endowed 
tongues ;  each  seems  to  unite  in  itself  the  offices  of  many 
distinct  words,  the  tie  of  connection  between  its  significa- 
tions being  no  longer  traceable.  External  development,  the 
formation  of  derivative  words  to  bear  the  variety  of  derived 
meanings  into  which  every  root  tends  to  branch  out,  is  here 
almost  or  quite  unknown  :  internal,  significant  development 
has  been  obliged  to  do  the  whole  work  of  linguistic  growth. 
Of  course,  then,  not  only  the  grammatical  form,  but  also  the 
radical  significance,  is  often  left  to  be  pointed  out  by  the  con- 
nection. And  here,  again,  the  Chinese  finds  its  nesreet 
parallel,  among  inflected  tongues,  in  the  numerous  homonyma 
(words  identical  in  sound  but  different  in  meaning)  of  oar 
own  English  :  for  example,  in  our  three  different  neefM 
(meet,  met«,  and  tMat),  and  lear'*  (bear,  verb,  hev,  nuun. 
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ud  ban,  adjectiTe),  vii  founiP a  (found  from  _fi7td,  found, 
'  Mtabluh,'  and  found,  '  cast '),  and  other  the  like.  In  the 
written  langiuige,  much  of  this  ambiguity  is  avoided,  since 
each  Chine«e  character  represents  a  word  with  regard,  not  to 
ita  phonetic  form  alone,  but  to  its  meaning  also  *  —  vrhence 
comes  the  strange  anomalj  that  a  language  composed  of  but 
■  thouund  or  two  of  words  is  written  with  an  alphabet  con- 
taining tens  of  tfaoTUands  of  different  signs.  The  literary  style 
ii  thus  enabled  to  unite  with  sufficient  intelligibility  a  won- 
derful degree  of  CDncisenesa,  to  combine  brevity  and  precision 
to  a  d^ree  elsewhere  unapproached.  The  spoken  language  is 
much  more  wordy,  using,  to  secure  the  mutual  understanding 
of  speaker  and  hearer,  Tarioos  derices,  which  here  and  there 
^proach  very  near  to  agglutination,  although  they  always 
ftop  ihoit  of  it.  To  no  sm^  extent,  the  Chinese  is  in  prac-  ' 
tical  use  a  language  of  groups  of  monosyllabic  roots  rather 
tliui  of  isolated  monosyllableB:  a  host  of  conceptions  which 
we  siipiify  by  single  words,  it  denotes  by  a  collocation  of 
■ereral  words :  thus, '  Tirtue  '  is  represented  by  four  cardinal 
Tirtoea,  faUh-pietg-temperance-juttice  ;  '  parent '  by  father- 
tutker  ;  exceedingly  often,  two  nearly  synonymous  words  are 
put  together  to  express  their  common  meaning,  like  way-path, 
tor 'way'  (such  a  collocation  being  mainly  a  device  for  BUggest* 
ing  to  the  mind  the  one  signification  in  which  two  words,  each 
of rarious  meaning,  agree  with  one  another) ;  very  often,  again, 
a  "  classifier,"  or  word  denoting  the  class  in  which  a  voca- 
ble IB  used,  is  appended  to  it,  as  when  we  say  maple-tree, 
Kkale-fith,  for  maple  aud  whaU  (many  of  these  classifiers  are 
of  1WJ  peculiar  sense  and  application)  ;  certain  words, 
farther,  are  virtual  signs  of  parte  of  speech,  as  those  meaning 
'  get,"  '  come,'  '  go,'  added  to  verbs ;  '  place,'  making  nouns 
Cram  verbs  and  adjectives ;  a  relative  particle,  pointing  out 
the  sttributire  relation ;  objective  particles,  indicating 
an  instrumental,  locative,  dative  case ;  pluraliiing  words, 
meaning  originally  '  number,  crowd,  heap  ; '  a  diminutive 
sign,  the  word  for  '  child ; '  and  so  on.  There  has  been 
here  not    a   little  of  that   attenuation   and   integration  of 

■  See  tba  twelfth  lecture,  whcro  thii  peculiarity  of  the  Cbiueu  mode  at 
writiitg  will  b«  Bune  Mljr  Dipl^ned. 
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meaning  hj  wMch  in  our  own  langoAge  we  have  formed 
■0  many  relational  wqi^  and  phrases ;  but  there  ia  no 
fiudon,  no  cloae  combiottton,  even,  of  elements ;  tiiese  are 
umply  placed  aide  bf  aide,  without  losing  their  separate  in- 
dividuality. There  is  no  reaaon  aaeignable  vhy  a  tmlj  ag- 
glutinative stage  might  not^poBBibly  grow  out  of  a  condition 
of  things  tike  thia ;  and  it  ia  claimed  bj  some  that,  in  certain 
of  the  popular  dialects  (which  differ  notably  &om  the  JhcaM- 
AtMi,  the  common  dialect  of  the  lettered  daaaea),  a^lutina- 
tion,  to  a  limited  extent,  is  actually  reached. 

While  thus  the  Chinese  is,  in  certain  respects  of  funda- 
mental importance,  the  most  rudimentary  and  scanty  of  all 
known  languages,  the  one  least  fitted  to  become  a  satisbctory 
means  of  expression  of  human  thought,  it  ia  not  without  ita 
compensations.  The  power  which  the  human  mind  haa  over 
its  instrumentB,  and  independent  of  their  imperfections,  is 
strikingly  illustrnted  by  the  history  of  this  form  of  speech, 
which  hu  succeflsfully  answered  all  the  purposea  of  a  eiilti- 
vated,  reflecting,  studious,  and  ingeniona  people  throughottt  a 
career  of  unequalled  duration ;  which  has  been  put  to  &r 
higher  and  more  Taried  uses  than  most  of  the  multitude  of 
highly  orguiized  dialects  spoken  among  men — dialects  rich 
in  flexibility,  adaptiveness,  and  power  of  expansion,  but  poor 
in  the  mental  poverty  and  weakness  of  those  who  should 
wield  them.  In  the  domain  of  language,  aa  in  some  depart- 
ments of  art  and  industry,  no  race  haa  been  comparable  with 
the  Chinese  for  capacity  to  accomplish  wonderful  tiungswitli 
rude  and  uncouth  instrumentH. 

The  principal  nations  of  Farther  India  are  the  AnDamese 
or  Cochin- Chinese,  the  Siamese,  and  the  Burmese ;  tribes  of 
inferior  numbers,  civilization,  uid  importance  are  the  Kwanto, 
Cambodians,  Peguans,  Karens,  and  others.  Annamese  cul- 
ture is  of  Chinese  origin;  the  races  of  Siam  and  Burmah 
emerge  from  obscurily  as  they  receive  knowledge,  letters, 
and  religion  (Buddhism)  together  from  India.  Tbeir  lan- 
guages are,  like  the  Chinese,  monosyllabic  and  isolating;  but 
they  are  as  much  inferior  to  that  tongue  in  diBtinctnesa  of 
construction  and  precision  of  expression  aa  the  people  that 
speak  them  have  shown  themselves  to  be  in&rior  to  Hub 
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tDhtbituits  of  China  in  mental  activity  and  resch.  Of  indi- 
cative words,  substitutes  for  the  formatiTe  elements  of  more 
iiigfalj  developed  languibges,  they  make  an  extended  use. 
Such  auxiliary  and  limiting  words  are  in  Siamese  always  put 
btfore,  in  Burmeae  always  after,  the  principal  root. 

To  the  same  general  class  of  tongues,  yet  with  snndry 
Tariationa  of  type,  even  sometimes  appearing  to  overstep  the 
boundary  which  divides  mere  collocation  from  actual  ^glu- 
tination  of  elements,  are  deemed  to  belong  the  exceedingly 
nimierouB  and  not  less  discordant  dialects  which  crowd  the 
moDnbun  vaUeye  on  both  sides  of  the  great  range  of  the 
Himtlsyaa,  and  that  part  of  the  plateau  of  central  Asia  which 
lies  next  north  of  the  range,  ^e  linguistic  student  is  lost, 
u  yet,  in  the  infinity  of  detuls  presented  by  these  dialects, 
■nd  is  unable  to  classify  &em  satis&ctorily.  Most  of  them 
ire  knoi^  only  by  partial  vocabularies,  lists  of  words 
gathered  by  enterprising  collectors,*  no  penetrating  investi- 
gation and  clear  exposition  of  their  structure  and  laws  of 
growth  having  yet  been  made.  It  were  useless  to  detail 
hero  the  names  of  the  wild  tribes  to  which  they  belong,  or 
Kt  forth  the  groupings  whiah  have  been  provisionally  estab- 
lished among  them.  The  only  one  which  passesses  any  his- 
torical or  literaiy  importance  is  the  Tibetan.  Tibet  was  one 
of  Ae  early  conquests  of  Buddhism,  and  has  long  been  a 
chief  centre  of  that  religion.  It  has  an  immense  Buddhist 
lit«nture,  in  great  part  translated  from  the  Sanshrit,  and 
written  in  a  character  derived  from  that  in  which  the  Sans- 
krit is  written.  Though  strictly  a  monosyllabic  lang^uage, 
the  Tibetan  exhibits  some  very  peculiar  and  problematical 
features — iu  its  written  hut  now  unpronounced  prefixes,  and 
a  kind  of  inflective  internal  change  appearing  in  many  of  its 
words — which  are  a  subject  of  much  controversy  among 
comparative  philologists. 

With  the  next  great  famOy,  the  Holay-Folynesian,  or 
Oeeanic,  we  shall  not  need  to  delay  long.  Those  who  speak 
its  dialects  fill  nearly  all  the  islands  &om  the  coasts  of  Asia 
southward  and  eastward,  from  Madagascar  to  the  Sandwich 
_  •  Among  thfiBC,  Hei.  N.  Brown  mil  Mr,  B.  H.  Hodgson  hara  edpocially 
djiliiinuhed  thenuolTci. 
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gronp  and  Eaaf«r  laWd,  tram  Kew  Zetixai  to  Formosa. 
A  few  of  those  which  are  found  nearest  to  F&rther  India 
pOBsen  alphabets  and  scanty  literatures,  coining  chiefly  from 
the  introduction  among  them  of  religion  and  culture  from 
India ;  but  the  Malay  has  adopted  the  Arabic  alphabet. 
Considering  hov  videly  they  are  scattered,  there  prevails 
among  these  languages  a  notable  degree  of  coFrespoadenca 
of  material  as  well  aa  of  Btmctuie,  and  their  coherence  as  a 
family  te  unquestionable ;  but  the  work  of  marking  out 
subordinate  groups,  and  determining  degrees  of  relationship, 
ia  as  yet  but  partially  accomplished  for  them.  Missionaries, 
American  and  English,  hare  played  and  are  playing  an  im- 
portant part  in  laying  them  open  to  knowledge,  aa  well  »s 
in  introdncing  knowledge  among  those  who  speak  tbom. 

The  Polynesiivn  languages,  especially  those  of  the  eastern 
division,  are  of  simpler  phonotic  form  than  any  others  spoken 
by  humui  races:  their  alphabet  contain  not  moro  than  ten 
consonantB,  often  as  few  aa  seven,  and  their  allowed  combin- 
ations of  sounds  are  restricted  to  open  ayUabloa,  composed 
of  a  Towel  alone,  or  of  a  vowel  preceded  by  a  single  conso- 
nant; of  combined  consonanta,  or  final  consonants,  they 
know  nothing.  They  are  polysyllabic,  but  hardly  less  desti- 
tute of  forms  than  the  monosyllabic  tongues.  Their  roots, 
if  we  may  call  tbem  so,  or  the  most  primitive  elements  which 
OUT  imperfect  historical  analysis  enables  us  to  trace,  are  more 
often  dissyllabic,  but  of  indeterminate  value  as  parts  of 
speech:  they  may  be  employed,  without  change,  as  verb, 
substantive,  adjective,  or  even  preposition.  All  inflection  is 
wanting :  gender,  case,  number,  tense,  mode,  person,  have  no 
formal  distinctions ;  pronouns,  indicative  particles,  prepo- 
sitiona,  and  the  like,  constitute  the  whole  grammar,  making 
parts  of  speech  and  pointing  out  their  relations.  Moreover, 
anything  which  can  properly  be  styled  a  verb  ia  possessed  by 
none  of  theae  languages ;  their  so-called  verba  are  really  only 
noniw  taken  predicatively.  Thus,  to  express  '  he  has  a  wbite 
jacket  on,'  the  Dayak  says  literally  "  he  witb-jocket  with- white," 
or  "  he  jackety  whitey."  •  As  a  means  of  development  of 
signification,  tiie  repetition  or  reduplication  of  a  root  is  very 
*  Blrantbol,  ChanUeristik  etc.,  ftge  16S, 
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fre^uentlj'  resorted  to  ;  prefliea  and  suffixea,  eepecially  the 
former,  are  alao  applied  to  the  eame  purpoee.  Only  tlie  per- 
sonal pronoiuia  have  a  peculiar  kicd  of  variation  bj  number, 
produced  by  counpogitioa  and  fusion  with  the  numerals :  in 
tbia  way  are  often  diatinguUhed  not  only  a  singular,  dual,  and 
plural,  but  also  a  tri-al,  denoting  tbree :  and  the  uumbere 
other  than  siugular  of  the  firat  person  have  a  double  form,  \ 
BccordJDg  as  the  we  is  meant  to  include  or  to  exclude  the  per-  ' 


The  races  to  whom  belong  the  dialects  we  have  thuB 
characterized  are  of  a  brown  colour.  But  these  do  not 
Duke  up  the  whole  population  of  the  Pacific  islaed-world. 
The  groups  of  little  islands  lying  to  the  east  of  New  G-uinea 
— the  New  Hebrides,  the  Solomon's  islanila,  New  Caledonia, 
and  others — are  inhabited  by  a  black  race,  having  frizzled  or 
woolly  hair,  yet  showing  no  other  signs  of  relationship  with 
the  natlvea  of  Africa.  Men  of  like  phyaical  characteristics 
are  found  to  occupy  the  greater  part  of  New  Guinea,  and 
more  or  leaa  of  the  other  isIandB  lying  westward,  as  far  as  the 
Andaman  group,  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  They  are  known  by 
ntrioua  names,  as  Negritos,  Papuans,  Melanesiaus.  Some  of 
their  languages  have  been  recently  brought  by  miasionary 
effort  to  the  knowledge  of  linguistic  scholars,  and  help  to 
prove  the  race  distinct  from  the  Folyneaian.  In  point  of 
material,  a  wide  diversity  exists  among  the  dialects  of  the 
different  tribes ;  they  exhibit  almost  the  extreme  of  lingnistio  , 
discordance ;  each  little  island  has  its  own  idiom,  unintelli-  ' 
gible  to  all  its  neighbours,  and  sometimes  the  separate  dis-' 
tricta  of  the  same  islet  are  unable  to  communicate  together- 
Tet,  BO  far  as  they  have  been  examined,  distinct  traces  of  a 
common  origin  have  been  found ;  and  in  general  plan  of 
■tructure  they  agree  not  only  among  themselves,  but  also,  in 
a  marked  degree,  with  the  Polynesian  tongues,  so  that  they 
are  perhaps  to  he  regarded  as  ultimately  coinciding  with  the 
latter  in  origin.* 

The  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Australia  and  ofpartsof  the 
neighbouring  islands  are  by  some  set  down  as  a  distinct 
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race,  the  AlforoB :  our  knowledge  of  their  speech  is  not 
BufBcient  for  us  to  determine  with  confidence  their  linguistic 
position. 

The  rank  in  the  scale  of  languages  generally  assigned 
to  the  ancient  ^yptian  (with  its  successor,  the  modem 
Coptic),  its  often  alleged  connection  with  the  Semitic,  and  the 
antiquity  and  importance  of  the  culture  to  which  it  Berred  as 
instrument,  would  have  justified  us  in  treating  it  next  after 
the  Indo-European  and  Semitic  ;  hut  it  seemed  more  conve- 
nient to  traTerse  the  whole  joint  continent  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  before  crossing  into  Africa,  The  chronology  of 
Egyptian  history  is  stiU  a  subject  of  not  a  little  controTersy; 
but  it  cannot  be  reasonably  doubted  that  the  very  earliest 
written  monuments  of  human  thought  are  found  in  the  valley 
of  the  Nile,  as  well  as  the  most  ancient  luid  most  gigantic 
works  of  human  art.  There  was  wisdom  in  Egypt,  accumu- 
lated and  handed  down  through  a  long  succession  of  genenu 
tiona,  for  Moses,  the  founder  of  the  Hebrew  state,  to  become 
learned  in;  and  Herodotus,  the  "father  of  histoiy,"  as  we 
are  accustomed  to  style  him,  found  Egypt,  when  he  viwted 
it,  already  entered  upon  its  period  of  dotage  and  decay.  It 
was  a  strange  country :  one  narrow  line  of  brilliant  green 
(but  spreading  fan-like  at  its  northern  extremity),  traced  by 
the  periodica!  overflow  of  a  single  branchless  and  souroeless 
river  through  the  great  desert  which  sweeps  from  the  Atlantic 
coast  to  the  very  border  of  India ;  so  populous  and  bo  fertile 
as  to  furnish  a  eurplusage  of  labour,  for  the  execution  of 
architectural  works  of  a  solidity  and  grandeur  elsewhere 
unknown,  and  which  the  absolute  dryness  of  the  climate  has 
permitted  to  come  down  to  ua  in  unequalled  preservation. 
On  these  monuments,  within  and  without,  the  record-loving 
!I^ptians  depicted  and  described  the  events  of  their  national 
and  personal  history,  the  course  and  occupations  of  theb 
daily  lives,  thoir  offerings,  prayers,  and  praises,  the  scenes  of 
their  public  worship  and  of  the  administration  of  their  state, 
their  expeditions  and  conquests.  Their  language  has  thus 
stood  for  ages  plainly  written  before  the  eyes  of  the  world, 
inviting  readers  ;  but  the  key  to  the  characters  iu  which  it 
^'os  inscribed,  the  sacred  hieroglyphics,  had  been  lost  almost 
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note  tbe  begiiming  of  the  Christian  era  ;  until,  in  our  own 
centniy,  it  has  been  recovered  by  tbe  zeal  and  industry  of  a 
few  devoted  men,  among  whose  names  that  of  ChampoUion 
stands  foTemoet.  Tbe  recooat  ruction  of  tbe  ancient 
Egyptian  tongue,  though  by  no  means  complete,  is  sufficiently 
adv«iced  to  allow  us  to  see  quit«  clearly  ita  gener^  cha- 
racter. It  was  but  an  older  form  of  the  modem  Coptic. 
The  Coptic  has  itself  gone  out  of  existence  within  the  post 
three  or  four  centories,  extinguished  by  the  Arabic  ;  but  we 
posBesB  a  tolerably  abundant  Christian  Coptic  literature, 
representing  two  or  three  slightly  different  dialects,  written 
in  an  alphabetic  character  diiefly  adapted  from  the  Greek, 
and  dating  bock  to  the  early  centuries  of  our  era.  Tbe 
differences  iwe  comparativejy  alight  between  tbe  old  Egyptian 
of  the  hieroglyphical  monuments  and  the  later  Coptic,  for  the 
eiceedingly  simple  structure  of  the  language  bas  Bared  it  from 
the  active  operation  of  linguiBtic  change.  A  transitional 
step,  too,  between  the  one  and  tbo  other  is  set  before  us  in 
the  series  of  records,  mostly  in  papyrus  rolls,  which  are  called 
hieratic  and  demotic,  from  tbe  characters  in  which  tbey  are 
written,  modified  forms  of  the  hieroglyphs,  adapted  to  amore 
popular  use :  these  records  como  from  the  last  five  or  six 
centuries  preceding  our  era,  and  represent,  doubtless,  tbe 
popular  speech  of  tbe  period. 

A  number  of  other  African  dialects  are  claimed  to  exhibit 
affinities  of  material  and  structure  with  the  language  of 
Egypt.  They  fail  •  into  three  groups :  the  Ethiopian  or 
Abyssinian,  of  which  the  Qalla  is  at  present  the  most  im< 
portant  member ;  the  Libyan  or  Berber,  extending  over  a 
wide  region  of  northern  Africa,  from  Egypt  to  the  Atlantic 
ocean ;  and  the  Hottontot,  embracing  the  dialects  of  the 
degraded  tribes  of  Hottentots  and  Bushmen  at  tbe  for 
southern  extremity  of  the  continent :  these  last  have  been  but 
recently  recognized  as  showing  signs  of  probable  relationship 
with  the  rest.  The  family,  as  thus  made  up,  is  styled  the 
Hamitic  (by  a  name  correlative  to  Semitic- and  Japhetic): 
its  constitution  and  relations,  however,  are  still  matters  of 

"  I  toWow  here  the  claMiflration  of  LepsiiB,  pven  Id  the  second  edition  of 
ia  Btuidard  Alphabet  (London  and  Beilin,  1863],  it  p.  803. 
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no  little  diReronce  of  opinion  among  lisgnistic  Bcfaolars,  and 
can  be  fully  eetabliehed  only  by  coDtinued  reBearch. 

The  Egyptian  was  a  language  of  the  utmost  eimplicity,  or 
even  poverty,  of  grammatical  stmcture.  Its  roots — wbicb, 
in  their  coadition  as  made  known  to  ua,  are  prevailingly, 
though  not  uniformly,  monosyllabic — are  also  its  vrords; 
neither  noun  nor  verb,  nor  any  other  part  of  speech,  has  a 
characteristic  form,  or  can  be  traced  back  to  a  simpler  radi- 
cal element,  from  which  it  comes  by  the  addition  of  a  forma- 
tive element.  Some  roots,  as  ia  Chinese,  are  either  verb, 
substantive,  or  adjective — thus,  ankk,  '  live,  life,  alive,'  mtki, 
'  write,  a  writing,  writer ' — others  are  only  verbs  or  only 
nouns.  A  word  used  as  subatantive  is  generally  marked  by 
a  prefised  article,  which  is  ofton  closely  combined  with  it, 
but  yet  is  not  a  part  of  it ;  it  has  no  declension,  the  objective 
uses  being  indicated  by  prepositions.  The  personal  inflec- 
tion of  the  verb  is  'made  by  means  of  suffixed  pronominal 
endings,  also  loosely  attached,  and  capable  of  being  omitted 
in  the  third  person  when  a  noun  is  expressed  as  subject  of 
the  verb.  Mode  and  tense  are,  to  a  certain  limited  extent, 
signified  by  prefixed  auxiliary  words.  But  these  pronominal 
endings,  which,  when  added  to  the  verb,  indicate  the  subject 
(sometimes  also  the  object) ,  have  likewise  a  posseBsive  vdue, 
when  appended  to  nouns :  thus,  ran-i  is  either  '  I  name '  or 
'  my  name  ; '  it  is  literally,  doubtless, '  naming-mine,'  applied 
in  a  substantive  or  a  verbal  sense  according  to  tho  require- 
ments of  the  particular  case :  that  is  to  say,  there  is  no 
essential  distinction  formally  made  between  a  noun  and  a 
verb.  In  the  singular  number  of  both  articles  and  pronominal 
suffixes,  as  also  in  the  pronouns,  there  is  made  a  separation 
of  gender,  as  masculine  or  feminine.  This  is  a  highly 
important  feature  iu  the  structure  of  Hamitic  speech,  and 
tho  one  which  gives  it  its  best  claim  to  the  title  of  form^lan- 
guago.  So  far  as  it  goes,  it  puts  the  tongues  of  tlie  iamUy 
into  one  grand  class  i^ong  with  the  Indo-Suropeau  and  the. 
Semitic  r  these  three  families  alone  have  made  a  subjectave 
classificfitton  of  all  objects  of  knowledge  and  of  thought  as 
masculine  and  feminine, and  gtvenit  expression  in  their  speech. 
But,  by  its  general  character,  the  ^yptiau  Is  far  enongh 
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&om  being  entitled  to  rank  with  the  Indo-Europeui  and 
Semitic  ItiQgnages,  being,  rather,  but  a  aingle  step  above  the 
Oiineee :  in  many  of  its  constructions  it  ie  quite  as  bald  as 
tlie  latter,  and  sometimes  even  less  clear  and  free  &oia 
subiguity. 

The  Egyptian  pronouns  present  some  striking  analogies 
with  the  Semitic,  and  from  this  fact  haa  been  drawn  by  many 
tioguistic  scholars  the  confident  conclusion  that  the  two 
families  are  ultimately  related,  the  Egyptian  being  a  relic  of 
the  Semitic  aa  the  latter  was  before  its  development  into  the 
peculiar  form  which  it  now  wears,  and  which  was  described 
in  the  last  lecture.  Considering,  however,  the  exceeding 
structural  diSerence  between  them,  and  the  high  improba- 
bihty  that  any  genuine  correspondences  of  so  special  a  cha- 
ncter  should  have  survived  that  thorough  working-over 
which  could  alone  have  made  Semitic  speech  out  of  anything 
like  Egyptian,  the  conclusion  must  be  pronounced,  at  the 
least,  a  venturesome  one.  Semitic  affinities  have  been  not 
leM  confidently,  and  with  perhaps  more  show  of  .reason, 
claimed  for  the  Libyan  and  Abyssinian  branches  of  the  so- 
called  Hamitic  family.  Only  continued  investigation,  and 
more  definite  establishment  of  the  criteria  of  genetic  reUtion- 
eMp,  can  determine  what  part  of  these  alleged  correspond- 
encos  are  real,  and  of  force  to  show  community  of  descent, 
and  what  port  are  fancied,  or  accidental,  or  the  result  of 
borrowing  out  of  one  language  into  another. 

To  enter  in  any  detail  into  the  labyrinths  of  African  lan- 
gu^o  and  ethnography  is  not  essential  to  our  present 
purpose,  and  will  not  be  here  undertaken.  As  a  consequence 
of  the  estraordioary  activity  of  missionary  enterprise  and  of 
geographical  exploration  and  discovery  in  Africa  within  a  fow 
yeora  past,  much  curiosity  and  study  has  been  directed 
towards  African  dialects  ;  a  great  mass  of  material  haa  been 
collected,  and  its  examination  has  been  carried  far  enough  to 
give  us  at  least  a  general  idea  of  the  distribution  of  races  in 
that  quarter  of  the  world.  A  vast  deal,  however,  still  remains 
to  be  done,  before  the  almost  innumerable  and  rapidly  chang- 
ing dialects  of  all  these  wild  tribes  shall  be  brought  to  our 
knowledge,  combined  into  classea  and  groups,  and  undor- 
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stood  in  their  reaembUncoa  and  differences  of  material  and 

atmcture. 

Apart  from  the  dialecta  already  mentioned,  aa  belonging 
to  the  Hamitic  or  the  Semitic  family,  the  beet  estobliahed 
and  most  widely  extended  group  of  ^rican  knguagea  is  that 
one  which  fills  nearly  the  whole  aouthem  part  of  the  conti- 
nent, &om  a  few  degrees  north  of  the  equator  to  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  It  ia  varioualy  called  the  Bantu,  the  Ohuana, 
'  or  the  Zingian  family ;  or,  by  a  simple  geographical  title,  the 
South-African.  The  mateml  aa  well  as  atructural  coinci- 
dences between  ita  numerous  members  are  fully  sufficient  to 
prove  its  unity,  Ita  subdivisbns,  and  the  separate  dialects 
composing  them,  need  not  here  he  rehearsed.*  Kone  of 
these  directs  has  any  other  culture  than  that  which  it  has 
received  under  missionary  auspices  in  the  most  recent  period. 
They  are  all  of  on  agglutinative  character,  forming  words  of 
many  syllables,  and,  in  a  certain  way,  they  are  rich  enough 
in  forms,  and  in  the  capacity  of  indicating  different  shades  of 
meaning  and  relation.  Their  most  marked  peculiarity  is 
their  extensive  use  of  pronominal  prefixes  to  the  nouns  i 
these  B3^e  numerous — in  some  languages,  as  many  as  sixteen 
— and  distinguish  the  number  and  generic  class  of  the  nouns 
to  which  they  are  attached.  Thus,  in  Zulu,  we  have  um-Jana, 
'hoy,'  aba^ana,  'hoys;'  in-komo,  'cow,'  ixin-komo,  'cows;' 
Ui-zv}i,  '  word,'  ama-saai,  '  words,'  and  so  on.f  But  fiuther, 
these  same  prefixes,  or  characteristic  parts  of  them,  enter  into 
the  formation  of  the  adjectives,  the  possessiTc  and  relative 
pronouns,  and  the  personal  prououna  employed  as  subject  or 
object  of  the  verbs,  agreebg  with  or  referring  to  the  nouns 
to  which  they  respectively  belong ;  for  example,  aha-fana 
b-ami  aha-hilu,  ba  tanda,  '  my  large  boys,  they  love ; '  but 
izm-komo  z-ami  izin-kulu,  ei  tanda,  '  my  large  cows,  they 
love.'  Thus  is  produced  a  kind  of  alliterative  congruence, 
like  the  rhyming  one  often  seen  in  Latin,  as  vir-o  optima 
maxima,  fimm-te  c^tim-a  marim-ie.     Of  inflection  by  cases 
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the  South -African  noun  has  hardly  any ;  the  case-relations 
ire  .indicated  by  prefixed  prepositiona.  Nor  is  there  a  per- 
noal  infiectiou  of  the  verbs,  except  by  meauB  of  prefixed 
pponounsL  Mode  and  tenae  are  eigaified  chiefly  by  auxiliary 
words,  also  standing  before  the  main  root ;  but  iu  part  by 
derivative  forms  of  the  root,  made  by  aufSses :  thus,  tandile, 
'  iored,'  from  tanda, '  love ; '  and  like  suffixea  form  derivative 
coDJugatioos  of  the  root,  in  number  aud  in  variety  compar- 
sble  with  those  which,  as  was  shown  in  the  last  lecture,  come 
Irom  the  Turkish  verb :  examples  are  bonisa,  '  show,'  bonela, 
'see  for,'  botutna,  'see  each  other,'  honitana,  'show  each 
otter,'  honvm,  '  he  seen,'  etc.,  etc.,  from  bona,  '  see.'  Except 
b  the  in teij fictional  forms,  the  vocative  and  second  person 
imperative,  every  verb  and  noun  in  theso  languages  appears 
in  connected  speech  clothed  with  a  pronominal  prefix  j  so 
that  a  prefix  seems  as  essential  a  part  of  one  of  their  words 
u  does  a  suffix  of  an  Indo-European  word,  iu  the  older 
dialects  of  the  family. 

A  veiy  peculiar  feature  of  the  phonetic  structure  of  some 
cf  the  best- known  South- African  languages,  especially  of  the 
Kafir  branch  (including  the  Zulu),  is  the  use,  as  consonants, 
of  the  sounds  called  clicks,  made  by  separating  the  tongue 
sharply  from  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  with  accompanying  suc- 
tion— sounds  which  we  employ  only  in  talking  to  horses  or 
in  amusing  babies.  As  many  as  four  of  these  clicks  form  in 
some  dialects  a  regular  part  of  the  consonantal  system,  each 
being  subject  to  variation  by  utterance  simultaneously  with 
other  sounds,  guttural  or  nasal.  It  is  not  a  little  remark- 
t!a\e  that  the  clicks  also  abound  in  the  tongues  of  that  iso- 
lated branch  of  the  Hamitic  family,  the  Hottentot  and 
Bushman,  which  is  shut  in  among  the  South-African  dialects : 
indeed,  they  are  conjectured  to  be  of  Hottentot  origin,  and 
caught  by  the  other  tribes  by  imitation,  since  they  are  found 
only  in  those  members  of  the  different  South- African 
hranches  which  are  neighbours  of  the  Hottentots. 

Upon  the  western  coast  of  the  continent,  the  languages  of 
the  &mUy  of  which  we  ore  treating  extend  as  far  as  into  the 
territory  of  Sierra  Leone  ;  but  they  are  much  intermingled 
ftt  the  north  with  other  tongues  of  a  different  kindred.     A 
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broad  bftnd  across  the  continent  at  its  widest  part,  from  Cape 
Verde  on  the  north  nearly  to  the  equator  on  the  south,  and 
eaatward  to  the  upper  waters  of  the  Nile,  ia  filled  with  dia- 
lects not  reckoned  as  South- African,  although  possessing  & 
structure  in  many  respects  accordant  with  that  which  we 
have  just  described.  Conspicuous  among  them  are  the 
Fulah  or  Fcl]atah,the  Mandingo,  and  the  tongues  of  Bomn 
and  Sarfur.  How  far  they  admit  of  being  grouped  together 
as  a  single  family,  and  what  may  be  the  v^ue  of  their  general 
structurnl  correspondence  with  the  other  great  African 
family,  must  be  left  for  future  researches  to  determine. 
One  of  them,  the  Yei,  has  an  alphabet  of  its  own,  of  natire 
inveatioa. 

Throughout  nearly  the  whole  of  northern  and  central 
Africa,  Arabic  influence  has  for  some  time  paat  been  rapidly 
spreading,  carrying  with  it  a  certain  degree  of  civilization, 
the  Mohammedan  religion,  the  Koran,  and  some  knowledge 
and  use  of  the  Arabic  langiuige.  It  is  only  in  this  quarter 
of  the  world  that  Semitic  faith  and  speech  still  continue 
aggressive. 

There  remains  for  consideration,  of  the  recognized  great 
families  of  humao  language,  only  that  one  which  occupies  the 
continent  of  North  and  South  America  Of  this,  also,  we 
must  renounce  all  attempt  at  detailed  treatment;  it  is  a  theme 
too  vast  and  complicated  to  be  dealt  with  otherwise  than 
very  summarily  within  our  necessary  limits.  The  conditions 
of  the  linguistic  problem  presented  by  the  American  lan- 
guages are  Mceedingly  perplexing,  for  the  same  reason  as 
those  presented  by  the  Polynesian  and  African  dtalpct?,  and 
in  &  yet  higher  degree.  The  number,  variety,  and  change- 
ableness  of  the  different  tongues  ie  wonderful.  Dialectic 
division  is  carried  to  its  extreme  among  them ;  the  isolating 
and  diversifying  tendencies  have  had  full  course,  with  little 
counteraction  from  the  conserving  and  assimilating  forces. 
The  continent  seems  ever  to  have  been  pedpled  by  a  con- 
geries of  petty  tribes,  incessantly  at  warfare,  or  standing  off 
from  one  another  in  jealous  and  suspicious  seclusion.  Cer- 
tain striking  exceptions,  it  is  true,  are  present  to  the  mind  of 
every  one.     Mexico,  Central  America,  and  Peru,  at  the  time 
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of  the  Spanish  diacoveiy  and  coQqaeBt,  were  the  seat  of 
empires  possessing  an  organized  system  of  goTemment,  with 
national  ci*eedB  and  institutions,  witb  modes  of  writing  aiid 
■tyles  of  architecture,  and  other  appliances  of  a  considerahly 
dareloped  culture,  of  indigenous  origin.  Such  relics,  too, 
u  the  great  mounds  which  are  scattered  so  widely  through 
our  western  country,  and  tlio  ancient  workings  upon  the 
reins  and  ledges  of  native  copper  along  the  southern  shore 
of  Lake  Superior,  show  that  other  large  portions  of  the 
northern  continent  had  not  always  been  in  the  same  savage 
condition  as  that  in  which  our  ancestors  found  them.  Yet 
these  were  exceptions  only,  not  changing  the  general  mle ; 
■nl  there  is  reason  to  believe  that,  as  the  civilization  of  the 
Kiasiaaippi  valley  had  been  extinguished  by  the  incursion 
and  conquest  of  more  barbarous  tribes,  so  a  similar  fate  was 
threatening  that  of  the  southern  peoples:  that,  in  fiust, 
American  culture  was  on  its  way  to  destruction  even  with- 
out European  interference,  as  European  culture  for  a  time 
bad  seemed  to  be,  during  the  Dark  Ages  which  attended  the 
,  downfall  of  the  Boman  empire.  If  the  differentiation  of 
American  language  has  been  thus  unchecked  by  the  influence 
of  culture,  it  has  been  also  favoured  by  the  influence  of  the 
variety  of  climate  and  mode  of  life.  While  the  other  great 
iamilies  occupy,  for  the  most  part,  one  region  or  one  zone, 
the  American  tribes  have  been  exposed  to  all  the  difference 
of  circumstances  which  can  find  place  between  the  Arctic 
and  the  Antarctic  oceans,  amid  ice-fields,  mountains,  valleys, 
on  dry  table-lands  and  in  reeking  river-basins,  along  shores 
of  every  clime.  Moreover,  these  languages  have  shown 
themselves  to  poaaess  a  peculiar  mobility  and  changeableness 
of  material.  There  are  groups  of  kindred  tribes  whose 
separation  is  knonn  to  be  of  not  very  long  standing,  but  in 
whose  speech  the  correspondences  are  almost  overwhelmed 
and  hidden  from  sight  by  the  discordances  which  have  sprung 
up.  In  more  than  one  tongue  it  has  been  remarked  that 
books  of  instruction'  prepared  by  missionaries  have  become 
antiquated  and  almost  unintelligible  in  three  or  four  genera- 
tions. Add  to  aU  this,  that  our  knowledge  of  the  family  be- 
gins in  the  most  recent  period,  less  than  four  hundred  years 
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ago ;  that,  though  it  has  been  Bince  penetrated  and  preesed 
on  every  eide  by  cultivated  nations,  the  efforts  made  to  collect 
aTid  preserve  infonnatian.  respecting  it  have  been  only  spas- 
modic and  fragmentary  ;  that  it  is  almost  wholly  destitute  of 
literature,  and  even  of  traditions  of  any  authority  and  value; 
and  that  great  numbers  of  its  constitnent  members  have 
perished,  in  the  ■wasting  away  of  the  tribes  by  mntual  war- 
fare, by  pestilence  and  famine,  and  by  the  encroachments  of 
more  powerful  races — and  it  will  be  clearly  seen  that  the 
comprehensive  comparative  study  of  American  languages  is 
beset  with  very  great  difficulties. 

Tet  it  is  the  confident  opinion  of  linguistic  scholars  thata 
fundamental  unity  lies  at  the  base  of  all  these  iniinitely  vary- 
ing forma  of  speech  ;  that  they  may  be,  and  probably  are,  all 
descended  from  a  single  parent  language,*  For,  whatever 
their  differences  of  material,  there  is  a  single  type  or  plao 
upttn  which  their  forms  are  developed  and  their  constructtons 
made,  from  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  Cape  Horn  ;  and  one  suffi- 
ciently peculiar  and  distinctive  to  constitute  a  genuine  indi- 
cation of  relationship.  This  type  is  called  the  incorporattvc 
or  poly  synthetic.  It  tends  to  the  excessive  and  abnormal 
agglomeration  of  distinct  significant  elements  in  its  words ; 
whereby,  on  the  one  hand,  cumbrous  compounds  are  formed 
as  the  names  of  objects,  and  a  character  of  tedious  and  time- 
wasting  polysyllabism  is  given  to  the  languages-see,  for 
example,  the  three  to  ten-syllabled  numeral  and  pronominal 
words  of  our  western  Indian  tongues  ;  or  the  Mexican  name 
for  *  goat,'  kwa-hoauh  teattone,  literally  '  head-tree  (hom)- 
lip-hair  (beard),'  or  'the  horned  and  bearded  one' — and,  on 
the  other  hand,  and  what  is  of  yet  more  importance,  an 
unwieldy  aggregation,  verbal  or  ^mm-verbal,  is  substituted 

•  I  mate  no  arcount  hara  of  isolatod  dialecU  of  lui  eiceptional  characUr, 
like  Iho  Otomi  in  central  Mciiico,  vhich  is  oEsortcd  tu  be  a  monosjl libit  Iin- 
guflge  i  nor  of  othera  whicl]  maj  exhibit  tbs  charBctflriatic  fcnlnna  of  Ameri- 
caa  speech  eo  foiBtl^,  or  in  such  a  modiSed  (ana,  ai  to  be  bardlj  reeognitabln 
by  their  glracture  a*  American  :  it  remaine  yet  to  be  determined  irhctlier 
Buoli  geeming  esLcgitionB  do  or  do  not  admit  of  eiplanalinn  as  the  retnll  of 
Kpecial  biatoricol  deTelojjment,  Niir,  of  counie.  is  the  poseibility  denied  [hat 
fuller  knowledge  -will  bring  to  light  tongues  radically  and  irreoonDiUbly  dis- 
cordant from  the  gencrai  type. 
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tat  the  phrase  or  Mntence,  with  its  distinct  and  balanced 
membera.  Thus,  the  Mexican  saja  "  I-fieah-eat,"  as  a  single 
Tord,  compounded  of  three  elemente ;  or  if,  fur  emphasis, 
the  object  is  left  to  stand  separate,  it  is  at  least  Eret  repre- 
sented by  a  pronoun  in  the  verbal  compound :  as,  "  I-it-oat, 
tLe  fleah ; "  or  "  I-it-him-give,  the  bread,  my  son,"  for  "  I 
give  my  son  the  bread." 

The  incorporative  type  is  not  wholly  peculiar  to  the  lan- 
goagea  of  our  continent.  A  trace  of  it  (in  the  insertion, 
Btnong  the  verbal  forms,  of  an  objective  as  well  as  a  aubject- 
ive  pronominal  ending)  ie  found  even  in  one  of  the  XJgriau 
dialects  of  the  Scythian  family,  the  Hungarian ;  and  the 
Basque,  of  which  we  shall  presently  speak  more  particu- 
larly,  exhibits  it  in  a  very  notable  measure.  It  ia  found,  too, 
ia  considerably  varying  degree  and  style  of  development  in 
the  diSerent  brancfaeH  of  the  American  famUy.  But  its 
general  effect  is  still  such  that  the  Kngiust  is  able  to  claim 
that  the  languages  to  which  it  belongs  are,  iu  virtue  of 
their  structure,  akin  with  one  another,  and  distinguished 
from  all  other  known  tongues. 

Not  only  do  the  subjective  and  objective  pronouns  thus 
enter  into  the  substance  of  the  verb,  but  also  a  great  variety 
of  modifiers  of  the  verbal  action,  adverbs,  in  the  form  of 
particles  and  fragments  of  words;  thus,  almost  everything 
which  helps  to  make  expression  forms  a  part  of  verbal  con- 
jugation, and  the  verbal  paradigm  becomes  well-nigh  inter- 
minable. An  extreme  instance  of  excessive  aynthcsia  is  af- 
forded in  the  Cherokee  word-phrase  vji-ni-laio-ti-ge-gi-na-li- 
dcaa-hm^-ta-naw-ne-U-ti-se-tti,  'they  will  by  that  time  have 
nearly  finished  gnmting  [favours]  irom  a  distance  to  thee 
»nd  me.'  * 

Other  common  traits,  which  help  to  strengthen  our  eon- 
closion  that  these  languages  are  ultimately  related,  are  not 
Kauting.  Such  are,  for  example,  the  habit  of  combining 
words  by  fr^ments,  by  one  or  two  representative  syllables ; 
the  direct  conversion  of  nouns,  substantive  and  adjective, 
into  verbs,  and  their  conjugation  as  such  ;  peculiarities  o£ 

*  A.  GalUtiii  in  Archsoologia  Americana,  vol.  ii.  (Cambridge,  1S36},  p.  201. 
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generic  diBtinction — many  languages  dividing  asimate  from 
inanimate  beings  (somewhat  as  we  do  by  the  use  of  wko  and 
tokat),  with  arbitrary  and  fanciful  debuls  of  classificatioR, 
like  those  exhibited  by  the  Indo-European  languages  in  their 
separation  of  masculine  and  feminine ;  the  possession  of  a 
very  peculiar  scheme  for  denoting  the  degrees  of  fiunily 
relationship  ;  and  so  on. 

As  regards  their  material  constitution,  their  assignment  of 
certun  sounds  to  represent  certun  ideas,  our  Indiui  dialects 
show,  as  already  remarked,  a  very  great  discordance.  It  has 
been  claimed  that  there  are  not  less  than  a  hundred  lan- 
guages or  groups  upon  the  continent,  between  whose  words 
are  discoverable  no  correspondences  which  might  not  be  suf- 
ficiently explained  as  the  result  of  accident.  Doubtlesa  a 
more  thorough  and  sharpsighted  InTeatigatioD,  a  more  pene- 
trating linguistic  analysis  and  comparison — though,  under 
existing  circumstances,  any  even  distant  approximation  to 
the  actual  beginning  may  be  hopeless — would  considerably 
reduce  this  number ;  yet  there  might  still  remain  as  many 
unconnected  groups  as  are  to  be  found  in  all  Europe  and 
Asia.  It  is  needless  to  undertake  here  an  enumeration  of 
the  divisions  of  Indian  speech :  we  will  but  notice  a  few  of 
the  most  important  groups  occupying  our  own  portion  of 
the  continent. 

In  the  extreme  north,  along  the  whole  shore  of  the  Arctic 
'*-    ocean,  are  the  Eskimo  dialects,  with  which  is  nearly  allied  the 
.      Qreenlondish.     Below  them  is  spread  out,  on  the  west,  the 
great  Athapaskou  group.      On  the  east,  and  as  iar  south  as 
the  line  of  Tennessee  and  North  Carolina,  stretches  the  im- 
menac  region   occupied  by  the  numerous  dialects  of  the 
Algonquin  or  Delaware  stock ;  within  it,  however,  is  enclosed 
the  distinct  branch  of  Iroquois  languages.     Our  south-east- 
^  eru  states  were  in  possession  of  the  Florida  group,  compris- 
ing the  Creek,  Choctaw,  and  Cherokee.     The  great  nation  of 
'  the  Sioux  or  Dakotoa  gives  its  name  to  the  branch  which  oc- 
cupied the  Missouri  valley  and  ports  of  the  lower  Missiuippi. 
Another  wide-spread  sub-family,  including  the  Shosfaonee  and 
Comanche,  ranged  from  the  shores  of  Texas  north-westward 
to  the  borders  of  California  and  the  territory  of  the  Atha- 
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pukas ;  and  the  Pacific  cotwt  was  occupied  by  a  medley  of  ' 
trilies.  Mexico  and  Central  America,  finally,  were  the  home  |^ 
of  a  great  variety  of  tonguee,  that  of  the  cultivated  Azj^cs, 
with  ita  kindred,  having  the  widest  range.'  ^^f  ,  -■./  /-  n^  .  /  /  / 
The  linguistic  condition  of  America,  and  the  state  of  our  '  '  ' 
knowledge  respecting  it,  being  such  aa  we  have  here  seen,  it 
is  evident  how  futile  must  be  at  present  any  attempt  to 
prove  by  the  evidence  of  language  the  peopling  of  the  conti- 
nent from  Asia,  or  from  any  other  part  of  the  world  outside. 
We  have  already  noticed  that  a  relationship  ia  araerted  to 
eiiat  between  the  Eakimo  branch  of  American  language  and 
a  diale<4  or  two  in  the  extreme  north-eaat  of  Asia ;  bat  the 
fact  that  it  ia  a  specifically  Eskimo  relationship  is  sufficient 
to  prove  its  worthlessnesa  as  a  help  to  the  explanation  of 
tbe  origin  of  American  language  in  general,  and  to  make  it 
pTolH^le  that  the  communication  there  haa  been  from 
America  to  Asia,  and  not  the  contrary.  To  enter  upon  a 
bare  and  direct  comparison  of  modem  American  with  modem 
Aiiatic  dialects,  for  the  purpose  of  discavering  signs  of 
genetic  connection  between  them,  would  be  a  proceeding 
utterly  at  variance  with  all  the  principles  of  lingnistic 
■cieuce,  and  coidd  lead  to  no  results  possessing  any  signifi- 
cance or  value.  One  might  as  well  compare  together  the 
!Eoglbb,  the  modem  Syriac,  and  the  Hungarian,  in  order  to 
determine  the  ultimate  relationship  of  the  Indo-European, 
Semitic,  and  Scythian  families.  Sound  method  (as  waa 
pointed  out  in  the  sixth  lecture)  requires  that  we  study  each 
dialect,  group,  branch,  and  family  by  itself,  before  we  venture 
to  examine  and  pronounce  upon  its  more  distant  connections. 
What  we  have  to  do  at  present,  then,  is  simply  to  learn  all 
tiiat  we  possibly  can  of  the  Indian  languages  themselves ;  to 
settle  their  intemal  relations,  elicit  their  laws  of  growth, 
reconstrnct  their  older  forms,  and  ascend  toward  their  ori- 
ginal condition  as  far  as  the  material  within  our  reach,  and 
the  state  in  which  it  is  presented,  will  allow ;  if  our 
studies  shall  at  length  put  us  in  a  position  \a  deal  with  the 
qnestion  of  their  Asiatic  derivation,  we  will  rejoice  at  it.  I 
do  not  myself  expect  that  valuable  light  will  ever  he  shed 
upon  the  subject  by  linguistic  evidence:  others  may  be  mora 
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Banguine ;  but  all  must  at  any  rate  agree  that,  as  tMngs  are, 
the  subject  is  in  no  position  to  be  taken  up  and  discuBsed 
TCitfa  profit.  The  absurd  theories  which  have  been  advanw^ 
and  gravely  defended  by  men  of  learning  and  acntenesa  re- 
spocting  the  origia  of  the  Indian  races  are  hardly  worth  even 
a  passing  reference.  Tlie  culture  of  the  more  advanced 
communities  has  been  irrefragably  proved  to  be  derived  from 
Egypt,  Pheoicia,  India,  and  nearly  every  other  anciently 
civilised  country  of  the  Old  World :  the  whole  history  of 
migration  of  the  tribes  themselves  haa  been  traced  in  detail 
over  Behring'a  Straits,  through  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  and 
acTOM  the  Atlantic  ;  they  have  been  identified  with  the 
Caqaanites,  whom  Joshua  and  the  Israelites  exterminated ; 
and,  worst  of  all,  with  the  ten  Israelitish  tribes  deported  from 
their  own  country  by  the  sovereigns  of  Mesopotamia !  "WTien 
men  sit  down  with  minds  crammed  with  scattering  items  of 
historical  information,  abounding  prejudices,  and  teeming 
fancies,  to  the  solution  of  questions  respecting  whose  con- 
ditions they  know  nothing,  there  is  no  folly  which  they  are 
not  prepared  to  commit. 

Our  national  duty  and  honour  are  peculiarly  concerned  in 
this  matter  of  the  study  of  aborigtnid  American  languages, 
aa  the  most  fertile  and  important  branch  of  American  arche- 
ology. Europeans  accuse  ua,  with  too  much  reason,  of 
indifference  and  inefficiency  with  regard  to  preserving  me- 
morials  of  the  races  whom  we  have  dispossessed  and  are  dis- 
possessing, and  to  promoting  a  thorough  comprehension 
of  their  history.  Indian  scholars,  and  associations  which 
devote  themselves  to  gathering  together  and  making  public 
linguistic  and  other  archieological  materials  for  construction 
of  the  proper  ethnology  of  the  continent,  are  far  rarer  than 
they  should  be  among  us.  !Not  a  literary  institution  in  our 
countrj'  has  among  its  teachers  one  whose  business  it  is  to 
investigate  the  languages  of  our  aboriginal  populations,  and 
to  acquire  and  diffuse  true  knowledge  respecting  them  and 
their  history."  So  much  the  more  reason  have  we  to  be 
grateful  to  the  few  who  are  endeavouring  to  make  up  ^>ur  de- 
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1  by  self-prompted  study,  and  especially  to  those 
tdf-deayiag  men  wbo,  under  circumstasceB  of  no  email  dif- 
Imlty,  are  or  liave  been  devotiiig  themeelves  to  the  work  of 
collecting  and  giring  to  the  world  original  nmteriala.  The 
Smithsonian  Institution  has  recently  taken  upon  itself  the 
office  of  encouraging,  guiding,  and  giving  effect  to  the 
iiboura  of  collectors,  under  special  advantages  derived  from 
ilg  relation  to  the  Qovemmont,  with  laudable  zeal,  and  with 
the  best  promise  of  valuable  results.  So  department  of  in- 
quiry, certainly,  within  the  circle  of  the  historical  sciences, 
bu  a  stronger  claim  upon  the  attention  of  such  a  national 
uittitution ;  and  it  becomes  all  Americans  to  countenance 
ud  aid  its  efforts  by  every  means  in  their  power. 

Before  closing  this  cursory  and  imperfect  eurrcy  of  the 
varieties  of  human  language,  we  have  to  glance  ei  one  or 
two  dialects  or  groups  of  dialects  which  have  hitherto  re- 
sisted all  attempts  at  classification.  Most  noteworthy 
BmDng  these  is  the  Basque,  spoken  in  a  little  district  of  the 
Pyrenees,  on  both  sides  of  the  border  between  Franco  and 
Spain,  enveloping  the  angle  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  between 
^yonne  and  Balbao.  The  Basques  are  well  identified  as 
descended  from  the  primitive  Iberian  population  which  is 
■opposed  to  have  filled  the  Spanish  peninsula  before  tbe  in- 
tnuion  of  the  Celts :  their  stubborn  and  persistent  character 
ind  the  inaccessibility  of  their  mountain  retreats  have 
enabled  their  native  idiom  successfully  to  resist  the  assimi- 
lating influences  exercised  by  successive  Celtic,  Boman,  and 
Gothic  conquest  and  domination.  It  stands,  so  far  as  is  yet 
known,  alone  among  the  languages  of  mankind ;  kindred  has 
been  sought  and  even  claimed  for  it  in  every  direction,  but 
to  no  good  purpose.  It  is,  then,  naturally  enough  conjec- 
tured to  be  a  sole  surviving  remnant  of  the  speech  of  an  ab- 
original race,  peopling  some  part  of  Europe  before  the 
immigration  of  tho  Indo-European  tribes,  perhaps  before 
that  of  the  Scythian ;  and  the  possibility  that  it  may  be  so 
invests  it  with  an  unusual  d^ree  of  interest.  Its  structure 
is  exceedingly  peculiar,  intricate,  and  difficult  of  analysis. 
As  we  have  slr^dy  bad  occasion  to  notice,  it  possesses  much 
more  sbriking  analogies  with  the  aboriginal  languages  of 
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Amerrca  than  with  on;  othora  that  are  known :  like  them,  it 

ia  liighly  poly  synthetic,  incorporating  into  its  verbal  forma  a 
host  of  pronominal  relations  which  are  elsewhere  expressed 
by  independent  words  ;  like  them,  also,  it  compounda  word* 
together  by  repreaentative  fragments.  But  it  does  not 
show  the  same  tendency  to  fuse  the  whole  sentence  into  a 
verb ;  its  nouns  have  an  inflection  which  ia  much  more 
Scythian  than  American  in  type ;  end  there  are  other  diScr- 
ences  which  distinctly  enough  discourage  the  conjecture  that 
it  cim  be  historically  abii:  with  the  tongues  of  this  continent. 
Some  other  among  the  various  populations  of  southern  Eu- 
rope, treated  by  the  ancients  as  of  strange  tongue  and  liae- 
Qge,  and  which  b&ve  now  totally  disappeared,  may  possibly 
have  been  akin  with  the  Basques :  such  questions  are  cover- 
ed with  a  dafkneas  which  we  cannot  hope  ever  to  see  dis- 
pelled. 

In  Italy  are  still  found  the  relics  of  one  of  these  isolated 
and  perished  peoples,  the  Etruscans.  They  were  s  race  of 
much  higher  culture  than  the  Basques,  and  their  neighbour- 
hood to  Borne,  and  their  resulting  influence,  peaceful  and 
warlike,  upon  her  growing  polity  and  developing  history, 
give  thom  a  historical  importance  to  which  the  Iberian  race 
can  lay  no  claim.  Inscriptions  in  then-  language,  written  in 
legible  characters,  and  in  some  instances  of  assured  moan- 
ing, are  preserved  to  our  day ;  yet  its  linguistic  character 
and  connections  are  an  unsolved  and  probably  insoluble 
problem.  Every  few  years,  some  one  of  those  philologista 
whose  judgments  are  easily  token  captive  by  a  few  superfi- 
cial correspondences  claims  to  have  proved  its  relationship 
with  some  known  family,  and  thus  to  have  determined  the 
ethnological  position  of  the  race  that  spoke  it ;  but  his  argu- 
ments and  conclusions  are  soon  set  aside  aa  of  no  more  value 
than  others  already  oQered  and  rejected. 

Again,  there  is  found  in  the  mountun-ronge  of  the  Cau- 
casus a  little  knot  of  idioms  which  have  hitherto  baffled  tlic 
cfTortfl  of  lingmstic  scholars  to  connect  them  with  other 
known  forms  of  speech.  Their  principal  groups  are  four : 
the  Georgian  and  the  Circassian  stretch  along  the  southern 
and  northern  shores  respectively  of  the  eastern  extremity  of 
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the  Black  Sea,  and  through  the  mountains  nearly  to  the 
Catpiaa ;  the  Lesghian  borderB  the  Caspian ;  and  the 
Hitfrjeghian  lies  between  it  and  the  Circassian.  The  Geor- 
gian poBseases  a  peculiar  alphabet  and  a  literature  ;  but  the 
whale  group,  except  as  it  presents  a  problem  for  the  solu- 
tioQ  of  the  linguistic  ethnographer,  has  no  apecial  import- 
ince. 

The  Albanian  or  Skipetar,  the  modern  representative  of 
the  ancient  lUyrian,  has  already  been  spoken  of  as  doubt* 
fully  classifiable  with  the  Indo-European  languages.  If  its 
connection  with  them  shall  not  finally  be  made  out  to  the 
Mtisfaction  of  the  learned,  it,  too,  will  have  to  be  numbered 
iUDong  the  isolated  and  problematical  tongues. 

One  more  Asiatic  dialect  may  be  worth  amoment'anotice: 
the  Yenisean,  occupying  a  tract  of  country  along  the  middle 
coone  of  the  Yenisei,  with  traces  in  the  mountains  about 
the  head  waters  of  that  river ;  it  belongs  to  the  feeble  and 
•canty  remnant  of  a  people  which  is  lost  in  tho  midst  of 
Scythian  tribes,  and  apparently  destined  to  be  ere  long  ab- 
sorbed by  fhem,  but  which  is  proved  to  be  of  difierent  race 
by  its  wholly  discordant  language. 

The  number  of  such  isolated  tongues  is,  of  course,  liable  to 
be  increased  aswecometoknowmore  thoroughly  the  linguistic 
condition  of  regions  of  the  world  which  are  as  yet  only  par- 
tially Mplored.  There  is  a  possibility  that  many  types  of 
speech,  once  spread  over  wide  domains,  may  exist  at  present 
only  in  scanty  fragments,  as  well  as  that  some  may  have 
disappeared  altogether,  leaving  not  even  a  trace  behind 
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Cliasifiotition  of  langui^ra.  Morphological  claasilicationa ;  tbelr  defects. 
Bchleicher'a  morpbologicsl  notation.  Clsseiflcatjaa  by  general  rank. 
Superior  value  of  genetio  divigioti.  Bearing  of  tinguistio  scienoe  oa 
ethnology.  Comparative  advantages  and  dissdvnnlsgea  of  lingubtio 
and  pbyaical  evidence  of  race.  Indo-European  language  and  race 
UBlulj  oolnofdent.  Difficult  of  the  ethnologioal  problem.  Iii»bQI^ 
of  language  to  prove  either  unit;  or  varietj'  of  liUDUui  g[>eGiGB.  Acci- 
dents eorre^Kindencea  ;  futility  of  root  comi>BriMin& 

OnE  inquiries  into  the  history  and  relations  of  humaa 
laDguages  have  last  brought  ua  to  r  review  and  brief  exam- 
ination of  their  groupiuga  into  families,  so  far  aa  yet  accom- 
plished by  the  labours  of  linguistic  students.  The  families 
may  be  briefly  recapitulated  as  foUons.  First  la  rank  uid 
importance  is  the  ludo-Europeaa,  filling  nearly  the  whole  of 
central  and  Bouthern  Europe,  together  vitb  do  inconsider- 
able portion  of  south-weatem  Asia,  and  with  colonies  in 
every  quarter  of  the  globe ;  it  includes  the  languages  of 
nearly  all  the  modern,  and  of  some  of  the  most  important  of 
the  ancient,  civilized  and  civilizing  races.  Next  la  the 
Semitic,  of  prominence  in  the  world's  history  second  only  to 
the  Indo-European,  having  its  station  in  Arabia  and  the 
neighbouring  regions  of  Asia  and  Africa.  Then  follows  the 
loosely  aggregated  famDy  of  the  Scythian  dialects,  aa  we 
chose  to  term  them,  ranging  from  Norway  almost  to 
Bebring's  Straits,  wid  occupying  a  good  part  of  central  Aaia 
also,  with  outliers  in  southern  Europe  (Hungary  and 
Turhey),  and  possibly  in  southernmost  Asia  (the  Dehhan,  or 
peninsula  of  India).     Further,  the  south-eastora  Aaiatic  or 
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EDODOE^llabic  family,  in  Cblna  snd  -  farther  India,  and 
countries  adjacent  to  these  ;  the  Malay-Polyneeian  and 
MeUnesian,  scattered  over  the  numberlesa  ielanda  of  the 
Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans ;  the  Hunitic,  composed  of  the 
Egyptian  and  its  congeners,  chiefly  in  northern  A&ica  ;  the 
Soatb-Africaa,  filling  Africa  about  and  below  the  equator ; 
snd  the  American,  covering  with  its  greatly  varied  forms 
onr  western  continent,  from  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  the  Antarctic. 
Besides  these  great  families,  we  took  note  of  several  isolated 
Ungnagea  or  lesaer  groups,  of  doubtful  or  wholly  unknown 
rel^nahip :  as  those  in  extreme  north-eaatem  Asia,  in  the 
Caucasian  mountains,  in  central  Africa ;  as  the  Basque  in 
the  Pyrenees,  the  Albanian  in  north-western  Greece,  the 
Yenisean  in  Siberia,  and  the  extinct  Etruscan  in  northern 
Italy. 

The  scheme  of  classification,  as  thus  drawn  out,  was  a 
genetical  one,  founded  on  actual  historical  relationship.  Each 
family  or  group  was  intended  to  be  made  up  of  those 
tongues  which  there  is  found  sufficient  reason  to  regard  as 
kindred  dialects,  as  common  descendants  of  the  same  original. 
We  were  obliged,  however,  to  confess  that  our  classification 
bad  not  everywhere  the  some  value,  as  the  evidences  of 
relationship  were  not  of  an  equally  unequivocal  character  in  sll 
the  &milies,  or  else  had  been  thus  far  incompletely  gathered 
in  and  examined.  Where,  as  in  the  case  of  Indo-European 
and  Semitic  speech,  we  find  structural  accordance  combined 
witii  identity  of  material,  as  traced  out  and  determined  by 
loDg-«ontinued  and  penetrating  study  on  the  part  of  many 
investigators,  there  the  unity  of  the  families  is  placed  beyond 
the  reach  of  reasonable  doubt.  But  it  is  unfortunately  true 
that  these  two  are  the  only  groups  of  wide  extent  and  flrst- 
rate  importance  respecting  which  the  linguistic  student  can 
speak  with  such  fulness  of  confidence ;  everywhere  else,  there 
is  either  some  present  deficiency  of  information,  which  time 
may  or  may  not  remove,  or  the  conditions  are  such  that  our 
belief  in  the  genetic  relationship  must  rest  upon  the  more 
questionable  ground  of  correspondence  in  structural  develop- 
ment. We  may  by  no  means  deny  that  morphological 
accordance  is  capable  of  rising  to  such  a  value  as  ehoold 
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m&ke  it  a  anfficient  and  coavmciiig  evidence  of  genetic 
uaitj ;  but  it  is  evidently  of  a  less  direct  and  uuinistakable 
cbaracter  than  material  ideatity,  and  requires  for  ita  estima- 
tion a  wider  range  of  knowledge,  a  more  acute  insiglit,  and  a 
more  catitiouB  judgment.  If  two  languages  agree  in  tbe 
\ery  material  of  wbich  their  words  and  apparatus  of  gram- 
matical inflection  are  cooiposed,  to  a  degree  beyond  what 
can  possibly  be  regarded  as  tbe  effect  of  accident  or  of 
borrowing,  the  conclusion  that  they  are  akin  is  inevitable ; 
Dotbing  hut  community  of  linguistic  tradition  can  explain 
such  phenomena:  but  agreement  in  the  atyle  only  in  which 
words  are  composed  and  thought  expressed  admits  of  being 
attributed  to  causes  other  than  historieo) — to  equality  of 
mental  endowment,  of  intellectual  force  and  training.  We 
may  look  bopefully  forward  to  the  time  when  lingaietic 
science  shall  have  reached  Bucb  a  pitch  of  perfection,  shall 
have  BO  thoroughly  mastered  tbe  infinitely  varied  phenomena 
of  univemal  human  language  and  traced  out  their  causes, 
that  sbe  shall  be  able  to  separate  with  certainty  the  effects 
of  ethnic  capacity  from  those  of  transmitted  babit :  but  that 
time  has  certainly  not  yet  come ;  and,  as  the  value  of  mor- 
phological accordances  as  evidence  of  genetic  connection  has 
hitherto  been  repeatedly  overrated,  so  it  wilt  long,  and 
always  in  unekiliid  or  incautious  bands,  be  peculiarly  liable 
to  a  like  mistreatment. 

"We  have  already  bad  occasion  to  refer  to  and  describe 
some  of  the  principal  structural  peculiaritias  which  are  illus- 
trated in  the  variety  of  human  tongues ;  but  it  will  be  worth 
while  here  to  bestow  a  few  words  farther  upon  them,  and 
upon  the  BystcmB  of  morphological  clasaification  to  which 
they  have  served  as  foundation. 

The  languages  of  mankind  have  been  divided  into  two 
grand  cloBses,  the  monosyllabic  (otherwise  called  LBOl&ting, 
or  radical)  and  the  polyayllabic  (or  inflectional).  To  tbe 
former  belong  the  tongues  of  China  and  Farther  India,  with 
tbeir  relatives  in  the  same  quarter  of  Asia,  and  perhaps  one 
or  two  idioms  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  In  them  there  is  a 
formal  identity  of  root  and  word ;  none  of  tbeir  vocables  are 
made  up  of  radical  and  formative  elements,  tbe  one  g;iving 
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the  principal  ides,  the  other  indicating  its  limitation,  appli- 
cation, or  relfttion;  they  poseeas  no  formally  dietinguiahed 
puts  of  speech.  XTaage  may  aaeign  to  eome  of  their  roots 
the  offices  which  in  inflectional  tongues  are  filled  by  inflective 
endings,  suffixes  or  prefixes ;  it  may  also  stamp  some  as 
■djectirea,  others  as  nouns,  as  pronouns,  as  verbs,  and  so 
on :  yet  means  of  this  sort  can  only  partially  supply  their 
lack  of  the  resources  possessed  by  more  happily  developed 
languages ;  categories  undiatinguished  in  expression  are  but 
imperfectly,  if  at  all,  distinguished  in  apprehension ;  thought 
is  but  brokenly  represented  and  feebly  aided  by  its  instru- 
ment. Xo  the  latter,  or  inflectional  class,  belong  all  the 
other  languages  of  the  world,  which,  whatever  and  however 
great  their  differences,  have  at  least  this  in  common,  that 
their  signs  of  category  and  relation  are  not  always  separate 
words,  but  parts  of  other  words,  that  their  vocables  are,  to 
some  extent,  made  up  of  at  least  two  elements,  the  one 
radical,  the  other  formative.  There  can  be,  it  is  evident,  no 
more  fundamental  difi'erence  in  linguistic  structure  than 
this.  And  yet,  it  is  not  an  absolute  and  determinate  one. 
It  lies  in  the  nature  of  the  case  that,  as  the  inflectional  lan- 
guages have  ^own  out  of  a  monosyllabic  and  non-inflecting 
stage,  there  should  be  certain  tongues,  as  there  are  in  other 
tongues  certain  forms,  which  stand  so  closely  upon  the  line  of 
division  between  the  two  stages,  that  it  is  hard  to  tell  whether 
they  are  the  one  thing  or  the  other.  In  our  own  tongue,  there 
is  no  definite  division-Une  to  be  drawn  anywhere  in  the 
series  of  steps  that  conducts  from  a  mere  collocation  to  a 
pure  form-word — from  hotue  floor  to  house-top,  from  tear-JUled 
to  tearful,  from  godlike  to  godljf  ;  and,  in  like  manner,  it  is 
often  a  matter  of  doubt,  in  languages  of  low  development, 
where  isolation  ends  and  where  a  loose  agglutination  begins. 
ThuB,  even  the  Chinese,  the  purest  type  of  the  isolating 
strncture,  is  by  some  regarded  as,  in  its  colloquial  forms,  and 
yet  more  in  some  of  its  dialects,  a  language  of  compounded 
words  ;  and  the  possession  of  one  or  two  real  formative  ele- 
ments has  been  claimed  for  the  Burmese  ;  while  the  Hima- 
laya is  likely  to  furnish  dialects  whose  character,  as  isohited 
or  agglutinative,  will  bo  much  disputed. 
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But  the  DUUD  objection  to  the  cUssification  ve  are  con- 
Biileriog  is  not  so  mucli  its  vaat  of  absolute  distinctness  (a 
defect  incident  to  all  classification,  in  every  depaitnient  of 
science)  as  its  one-ddedness :  it  is  too  much  like  tbe  pro- 
verbial lover's  division  of  the  world  into  two  parts,  that 
vfaere  the  beloved  object  is  snd  that  where  she  is  not :  it 
leaves  almost  all  homan  tongues  in  one  bnge  class  together. 
Accordingly  a  moch  more  popular  and  current  system  dis- 
tinguishes three  primary  orders,  separating  the  mass  of 
inflectional  languages  into  such  as  are  agglutinative,  or 
attach  their  formative  elements  somewhat  loosely  to  a  root 
which  is  not  liable  to  variation ;  and  such  as  u«  inflective, 
or  unite  more  thoroughly  their  radical  and  formative  ele- 
ments, and  make  internal  changes  of  the  root  itself  bear 
their  part,  either  primarily  or  secondarily,  in  the  expression 
of  grammatical  relations.  The  distiactiou  between  theaa 
three  orders  is  well  expressed  by  Frofessor  ilax  MtUler  in 
the  following  terms : — 

"  1.  Boots  may  be  used  as  words,  each  root  preeervii^  ita 
iull  independence. 

"2.  Two  roots  may  be  joined  together  to  form  words, 
and  in  these  compounds  one  root  may  lose  its^depen^enoe. 

"8.  Two  roots  may  be  joined  together  to  form  words, 
and  in  these  compounds  both  roots  may  lose  their  independ- 
ence."* 

No  better  scheme  of  division,  of  a  simple  and  comprehen- 
sive character,  has  yet  been  devised  than  this,  and  it  is  likely 
to  maintain  itself  long  in  nee..  It  faithfully  represents,  in 
the  mun,  three  successive  stages  in  the  history  of  language, 
three  ascending  grades  of  linguistic  development.  But  ita 
value  must  not  bo  overrated,  nor  its  defects  passed  without 
notice-  In  the  first  place,  it  does  not  include  all  the  possible 
and  octn^ly  realized  varieties  in  the  mode  of  formation  of 
words.  It  leaves  altogether  out  of  account  that  intern^ 
change  of  vowels  which,  as  was  shown  in  the  eighth  lecture, 
is  the  characteristic  and  principal  means  of  grammatical 
inflection  in  the  Semitic  tongues.  The  distinctions  «f  qatala, 
'  he  killed,'  qutila,  '  he  was  killed,'  qattala,  '  he  massacred,' 
*  Lectares,  flut  wries,  eighth  luitim. 
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qdtala, '  ho  tried  to  kill,'  aqtala, '  he  caused  to  kill,*  and  the 
Uke,  are  not  explainable  hj  any  compoaition  of  roots  and  loss 
of  their  independence,  even  though  the  somewhat  analogooa 
diSereDces  of  man  and  men,  lead  and  US,  ting  and  tang,  tU 
and  tet,  do  admit  of  auch  eiplanatiou.     In  the  second  place, 
it  is  liahle  to  Bomething  of  the  samb  reproach  of  oue-sided- 
nes3   which  liea  against  the  former,  the  double  method  of 
clasmfication.      It  puta  into  a  separate  class,  as  inflective 
laoguagea,  only  two  families,  the  Indo-European  and  the 
Semitic  i  these  are,  to  be  sure,  of  wide  extent  and  anap- 
proached  importance ;   yet  the  mass  of  spoken  tongues  is 
still  left  in  one  immense  and  heterogeneous  body.     A.nd 
finally,  a  yet  more  fundamental  objection  to  the  scheme  is 
this  heterogeneity,  which  characterizes  not  its  middle  class 
alone,  bat  its  highest  alaa     It  classes  Indo-European  and 
Semitic  speech  together,  as  morphologically  alike,  white  yet 
their   structural    discordance   is   vastly  greater   than    that 
which  separates  Indo-European  from  many  of  the  agglutina- 
tive tongues — in  some  respects,  even  greater  than   that 
widch  leparates  Indo-European  &om  the  generality  of  agglu- 
tinative and  from  the  isolating  tongues.     Not  only  are  the 
higher  Scythian  dialects,  as  the  Finnish  and    Hungarian, 
almost  inflective,  and  inflective  upon  a  plan  which  is  suffi- 
ciently analogtins   with    the    Indo-European,   but,  from  a 
theoretical  point  of  view  (however  the  case  may  be  hiatori- 
cally),  Chinese,  Scythian,  and  Indo-European  are  so  many 
steps  in  one  lino  and  direction  of  progress,  differing  in  degree 
but  not  in  kind ;    Semitic  speech,  on  the  other  hand,  if  it 
started  originaUy  &om  the  same  or  a  like  centre,  has  reached 
Unequally  distant  point  in  a  wholly  different  direction.     The 
two  inflective  families  may  lie  upon  the  same  circumference, 
bat  they  are  separated  by  the  whole  length  of  the  diameter, 
being  twice  as  far  &om  one  another  as  is  either  from  the 
indifferent    middle.     A  less  fundamental  discordance,  per- 
haps, but  an  equal  variety  of  structure,  belongs  to  those 
tongues  which  are  classed  together  as  agglutinative.     The 
order  includes  such  extremes  in  degree  of  agglutination  as 
the  barren  and  almost  isolating  Manchn  or  Egyptian,  on  the 
one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  the  exuberantly  aggregative 
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Turkish  and  the  often  eiceBBirely  agglomerative  American  or 
Baaqne  ;  it  includes  sucli  difierencea  in  the  mode  of  Kggla- 
tination  aa  are  presented  hf  the  Scythian,  which  makes  its 
combinations  solely  by  sufEJes,  and  the  Malay  or  South- 
African,  which  form  theirs  mainly  by  prefixes.  Here,  again, 
it  may  be  made  a  qoestion  whether  the  morphological 
relationship  of  Scythian  and  Indo-European  be  not  closer 
than  that  of  Scythian  and  Malay.  The  principle  which 
divides  the  two  former  is,  it  is  true,  reasonably  to  be  regarded 
as  of  a  higher  order  than  that  which  divides  the  two  latter ; 
yet  it  is  more  teleological  than  morphological ;  it  concerns 
rather  the  end  attained  than  the  means  of  attainment.  His 
reach  and  value,  too,  of  the  distinctively  inflective  prinriple, 
as  developed  in  Indo-European  language,  is,  as  I  cannot  but 
think,  not  infrequently  overrated.  In  no  small  part  of  the 
material  of  our  own  tongue,  for  example,  the  root  or  theme 
maintains  its  own  form  and  distinction  from  the  affixes,  and 
these  their  distinction  from  one  another,  not  less  completely 
than  is  the  case  in  Scythian.  All  the  derivatives  of  tow,  as 
looe-d,  lov-ing,  lov-er,  love-ly  ;  the  derivatives  of  ^riM,  as  tr»-ly, 
trti-th,  tru-thfvl,  tru-lA-Jul-lj/,  tm-iru-tk-ful-ly — these,  aud  the 
host  of  formations  like  them,  are  strictly  agglutinative  in 
type :  but  we  do  not  recognize  in  them  any  inferiority  ss 
means  of  expressian  to  those  derivatives  in  which  the  radical 
part  has  undergone  a  more  marked  fusion,  or  diBguiaing 
change.  Loved  Irom  love  ia  aa  good  a  preterit  as  led  &om 
lead,  OF  tang  &om  tiny  ;  truth  from  true  is  as  good  an  abstract 
as  length  &om  long,  oj  filth  from  foul;  nor  is  the  Latin 
Uedo-r,  '  I  am  hurt,'  from  l<edo,  '  I  hurt,'  inferior  to  the 
nearly  equivalent  Arabic  qutila,  from  qafala.  The  claim 
might  plauaibly  enough  be  set  up  that  the  unity  which  the 
Scythian  gives  to  its  derivative  words  by  making  the  vowels 
of  their  suffixes  sympathize  with  that  of  the  principal  or 
radical  element,  ia  at  leaat  as  valuable,  in  Itself  conaidered,  ss 
the  capacity  of  on  Indo-European  root  to  be  phonoticaUy 
aflected  by  the  ending  that  is  attached  to  it — a  subjection  of 
the  superior  to  the  inferior  element.  I^ot  that  the  actual 
working-out  of  the  latter  principle  in  the  tongues  of  our 
fiunily  haa  not  produced  results  of  higher  v^ue  than  the 
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fonner  baa  led  to ;  but  this  may  be  owing  in  great  measure 
to  the  way  in  which  the  two  have  been  handled  respectively. 

lie  immensely  comprehensiTe  order  of  agglutinative  lan- 
guages is  sometimes  reduced  a  little  by  setting  apart  from  it 
R  polysynthetic  or  incorporative  class,  composed  of  the 
Basque  and  the  American  &mi]y.  This,  however,  is  rather 
s  Rnbdiviaion  of  one  of  the  members  of  the  triple  syetem  than 
the  eatablisbment  of  a  new,  a  quadruple,  scheme  of  classifica- 
tipB. 

Professor  HiiUer*  seeks  to  find  a  support  and  explanatioti 
of  the  threefold  division  of  human  language  which  we  are 
now  eonsidering  by  paralleling  it  with  the  threefold  con- 
ilition  of  human  society,  as  patriarchal,  nomadic,  and  politic 
eal.  Monosyllabic  or  "  family  languages "  are  in  place, 
according  to  him,  among  the  members  of  a  family,  whose  in- 
timacy,  and  fnlt  knowledge  of  one  another's  dispositions  and 
thoughts,  make  it  possible  for  each  to  understand  the  other 
upon  the  briefest  and  most  imperfect  hints.  Agglutinative 
or  "  nomadic  languages  "  are  required  by  the  circumstances 
of  a  wandering  and  unsettled  life  ;  the  constantly  separating 
and  reassembling  tribes  could  not  keep  up  a  mutual  intelli- 
gence if  they  did  not  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  radical 
elements  of  their  speech.  Inflective  or  "  state  languages  " 
are  rendered  possible  by  a  regulated  and  stablo  condition  of 
society,  where  uninterrupted  intercourse  and  constant  tra- 
dition facilitate  mutual  comprehension,  notwithstanding  the 
fiuioQ  and  integration  of  root  and  affix.  The  comparison  is 
ingenious  and  entertaining,  but  it  is  too  little  favoured  by 
either  linguistic  philosopby  or  linguistic  history  to  be  en- 
titled to  any  other  praise.  It  would  fain  introduce  into  the 
processes  of  linguistic  life  an  element  of  reflective  antii:ipa- 
tton.of  prevision  anddeliberate  provision,  which  is  oltogctlier 
foreign  to  them.  That  wandering  tribes  should,  in  view  of 
their  scanty  intercourse,  their  frequent  partings  to  bo  fof- 
loved  by  possible  meetings,  conclude  that  thoy  ought  to 
keep  their  roots  unmodified,  is  quite  inconceivable  i  nor  is  it 
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easj  to  see  what  purpoee  the  resolatioii  Bboold  serre,  if  the 
endinga  are  at  the  same  time  to  be  suffered  to  vary  so 
rftpidlj  that  mutual  uuiutelligibility  is  soon  brought  about. 
In  every  uncultirated  community,  the  language  iB  left  to  take 
care  of  itaelf ;  it  becomes  vhat  the  exigencies  of  practical 
nse  make  it,  aot  what  a  forecasting  view  of  future  poesibiU- 
tiea  lead!)  ita  epeakerB  to  think  that  it  might  with  advantage 
be  made  to  be ;  let  two  tribes  be  parted  from  one  another, 
and  neither  has  any  regard  to  the  welfare  of  its  fellow  in 
shaping  ita  own  daily  speech.  In  point  of  fact,  moreover, 
Indo-European  languages  were  inflective,  were  "  state  laa- 
guagea,"  long  before  the  tribea  had  formed  states  —  while 
many  of  them  were  as  nomadic  in  their  habits  aa  the  wildest 
of  the  so-called  Turanian  tribes.  And  to  denominate  the 
immense  and  highly -organized  Chinese  empire  a  mere  exag- 
gerated family,  and  account  for  the  peculiarities  of  its  speech 
by  reference  to  the  conditions  of  a  family,  is  ianciful  in  the 
extreme.  So  nomenclature  founded  on  snch  unaabstontial 
conuderations  has  a  good  claim  to  the  acceptance  of  lin- 
guistic scholars ;  and  the  one  in  question  haa,  it  is  believed, 
won  no  general  currency, 

A  very  noteworthy  attempt  haa  been  made  within  a  short 
time  by  Profeasor  Schleicher,  of  Jena,  •  to  give  greater  ful- 
ness and  precision  tA  the  morphological  classification  and 
description  of  language,  by  a  more  thorough  analysis,  and  a 
kind  of  algebraic  notation,  of  morphological  characteristic*. 
A  pure  root,  used  as  a  word  without  variation  of  form  or 
addition  of  formative  elements,  he  denotes  by  a  capital  letter, 
as  .^ :  a  connected  sentence  expressed  by  a  series  of  such 
elements,  as  is  sometimes  the  case  iu  Chinese,  he  would  re- 
present hj  ji  £  C,  and  so  on.  Such  a  aenteaco  we  may 
rudely  illustrate  by  an  English  phrase  like  ^h  like  water, 
in  which  each  word  is  a  simple  root  or  theme,  without  for- 
mal designation  of  relations.f    A  root  which,  while  retain- 

•  See  liis  paper,  "  Contribution  to  the  Morpholim  of  Langiinge,"  in  the 
Mcmoin  of  the  Aeadomy  of  St.  PeUirebnrg;,  vol.  i,.  No,  7  (1B59) ;  also,  the 
Introduction  to  bis  work,  the  "GemumLangutij^"  (Stuttgart,  1S60),  p.  II  nq. 

+  i\t  mnna  ihn  nanallol  io  tg  bg  rfgardod  BB  onljr  au  imperfect  one: 
DOT  apprehension  pnmitiTe*,  thej  are  &i 
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iog  Ha  snbBtantioI  independence,  ia  so  modified  io  signification 
sad  restricted  in  ^plication  as  to  form  an  auiiliaiy  or  ad- 
junct to  another  root  (nhicbwasHhownin  the  l&at  lecture  to  be 
a  frequent  phenomenon  in  the  isolating  languagee),  is  marked 
bf  an  accented  letter,  as  ^  .-  thus,  in  the  English,  ihall  like 
would  be  represented  hj  A-\-A  ;  thall  have  put,  by  ^'  -|-  ^ 
-\-  A  :  the  interposed  sign  of  addition  indicating  the  close- 
neaa  of  relation  between  the  elements.  The  position  of  the 
accented  letters  in  the  formula  would  point  out  whether  the 
■axiliariea  are  placed  after  the  main  word,  as  in  Burmese,  Or 
before  it,  as  in  Siamese,  or  on  either  or  both  aides,  as  eome- 
times  in  Chinese. 

If,  now,  the  formative  element  is  combined  with  the  radical 
into  a  single  word,  it  is  indicated  by  a  small  letter,  which  is 
pat  before  or  after  the  capital  which  stands  for  the  root,  ac- 
cording to  the  actual  position  of  the  elements  in  combination. 
Thus,  if  we  represent  true  by  A  untrue  would  be  aA  ;  truly 
or  truth "viaulAha  Aa  ;  untruly,  aAh;  ttntrut'kfully,aAhcd;  and 
so  on.  Expressions  of  this  kind  belong  to  the  agglutinative 
type  of  stmcture ;  aiaA  they  are,  it  is  plain,  capable  of  very 
considerable  ranation,  so  as  to  be  made  to  denote  the 
Tuious  kinds  and  degrees  of  agglutination.  It  is  possible, 
for  example,  to  distinguish  the  endings  of  inflection  troia 
tfaooe  of  derivation,  or  elements  of  pronominal  from  those  of 
predicative  origin,  by  the  use  of  a  different  series  of  letters 
(as  the  Greek)  to  indicate  one  of  the  classes :  thus,  trutltt 
might  be  Aaa,  but  truti^l  Aah ;  habalarumdan,  in  Turkish 
(see  above,  p.  318),  might  be  Aa^y,  but  temthdirilememek, 
Ai^def.  An  adroit  nse  of  such  means  of  distinction  might 
enable  one  even  to  set  forth  with  sufficient  clearness  the 
pecnliarities  and  intricacies  of  polysynthetic  tongues. 

from  being  oltiiDale  roots ',  they  aH  either  eontain  fonnHtiTO  elemeuta  added 
to  nicli  a  root,  or  hare  possemed  and  lost  tbem  ;  each  is,  to  be  sure,  emploj- 
Mb  u  noan,  adjectiTe,  or  verb,  withont  change  of  form,  yet  not,  like  Chinese 
niats,  in  Tirtne  of  an  original  indefinitencss  of  meaning,  bnt  ai  ono  distinct 
part  of  speech  is  in  ooi  nsage  eonTcrtible  directly  into  others  ;  nor  con  it  be 
■aid  that,  even  as  thej  stand,  they  are  altogether  formless ;  for  each  is  do- 
Gn^  in  certain  relatioos  by  the  absence  of  fbrmstiTe  elements  which  it  would 
otherwise  exhibit:  water  is  shown  to  be  sinf^ilar  by  lacking  in  i,Ji'h  and 
litt  to  be  plonl  by  the  ebecnce  of  i  from  Uke. 
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AguD,  an  inflective  change  of  the  root  itself  for  the  ex- 
presBion  of  gnunmaticaJ  reiations  is  denotable  by  ezpoiieiit* 
attached  to  the  root-eymbol.  Thus,  nan  being  A,  men  irould 
be  A'  ;  men's,  ji'a;  tony,  sung,  song,  from  sing,  would  be  de- 
noted by  A?,  A?,  A° ;  ipoken,  from  tpeak,  would  be  A'a;  its 
G-erman  counterpart,  gesprvchett,  aAf'b.  And  in  the  Semitic 
tongues,  where  the  root  never  appears  without  a  Tocalization 
which  ia  formal  and  significant,  the  constant  radical  emblem 
would  be  -d".» 

'  Compounds,  finally,  would  be  expressed  in  this  method  by 
putting  side  by  side  the  symbols  expressive  of  thmr  sepante 
members,  the  capital  letters  with  their  modifications  and  ad- 
juncts. Hou»e-top  would  be  A£ ;  songwriter,  A^Sa ;  and 
so  on. 

It  is  uunecessary  to  explain  with  any  more  of  detul 
Professor  Schleicher's  system  of  morphological  notatioa,  or 
to  spend  many  words  in  pointing  out  its  couTonience  and 
value.  It  may  evidently  be  made  a  means  of  apprehending 
distinctly,  and  setting  forth  clearly,  the  main  structural  fea- 
tures of  any  language.  It  will  not,  indeed,  enable  us  to  put 
in  a  brief  and  compact  form  of  statement  the  whole  morpho- 
logical character  of  every  spoken  tongue.  Most  t<mgnea 
admit  no  small  variety  of  formatione;  each  must  be  judged 
by  its  prevailing  modes  of  formation,  by  the  average  of  high- 
est and  lowest  modes,  by  tbeir  re^tective  frequency  of 
application,  and  the  purposes  they  are  mode  to  serve.  It 
does  not  help  ns  to  a  simple  and  facile  scale  and  claBsifcatitm 
of  all  the  dialects  of  mankind ;  but  this  is  to  be  imputed  to 

*  ProfeuoT  Schleicher,  indeed,  adopta  thi>  emblem  ai  Uiat  of  the  Indo- 
Eucopean  root  sko,  since  he  holds  the  riev,  briefif  sUled  and  contn>Tet(ad 
■boTe  (in  the  eighth  lecture,  p.  293],  thit  the  radiciUa  of  our  fiunily  wn* 
origiDlulf  liable  to  >  regular  TUistion,  of  symbDiic  signiflconoe,  for  pnnx*^ 
of  grammatical  eipresrioiu  I  r^oid  it,  on  the  oontn^,  as  the  weak  point  in 
hii  ■jiCem,  u  appUed  by  bimsefr,  that  it  doe*  cot  dislinguiih  an  intsriul 
Sectian  lika  &«  Somitic— vbich,  to  firas  He  can  trace  iU  histtny,  ii  ntti- 
mste  and  original,  and  irhich  oontinaea  in  fnll  foroe,  in  old  mstenal  and  in 
aov  foimatimu,  through  the  vhole  hiatorj  of  the  languaeei — from  one  lika 
the  Indo-Enrapeao,  which  ia  rather  Becondai7  and  aecidenlAl,  constantly 


ariiing  ia  new  caaei  under  the  infloence  of  phonetic  circumstances, 
^rinniag-  a  porrading  force,  and  in  man;  members  cf  the  family  ban 
n  anyvbere  a  regular  form  and  office,  as  significant  of  rdntions. 
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it  M  a  merit,  not  as  a  fault :  it  tliue  teirlj  repreeentii  the 
exceeding  variety  of  languages,  the  complexity  of  the  cba- 
ncteriaticA  which  diatinguish  them,  and  their  incapacity  of 
eeparation  into  a  few  aharply  defined  cUsseB. 

Ko  flingle  trait  or  class  of  traits,  however  fundamental 
may  be  ita  importance,  can  be  admitted  as  a  de^te  criterioa 
by  which  the  character  of  a  language  shall  be  judged,  and  its 
nnk  determined.  We  saw  reason  above  to  challenge  the 
absolute  superiority  of  the  inflective  principle,  strongly  as  it 
may  indicate  a  valuable  tendency  in  language-making.  Cer- 
tainly it  is  wholly  conceivable  that  some  language  of  the 
■gglutinatire  class  may  decidedly  surpass  in  strength  and 
suppleness,  in  adaptedness  to  its  use  oa  the  instrument  and 
aid  of  thought,  some  other  language  or  languages  of  the  in- 
flective class.  Ifot  morphological  character  atone  is  to  be 
taken  account  of ;  for  not  every  race  of  equal  mental  endow- 
ment has  originated  and  shaped  a  language,  any  more  than 
an  art,  of  equivalent  formal  merit.  Some  one  needed  item 
of  capacity  was  wanting,  and  the  product  remains  unartistic  ; 
or  the  work  of  the  earliest  period,  i\  hich  has  determined  the 
grand  features  of  the  wholo  after-development,  was  un- 
adroilly  performed ;  the  first  generations  left  to  their  sac- 
cesBors  a  body  of  constraining  usages  and  misguiding 
analogies,  the  influence  of  which  is  not  to  ho  shaken  off;  and 
the  mental  power  of  the  race  is  shown  by  the  skill  and  force 
with  which  it  wields  an  imperfect  instrument.  Many  a 
tongae  thus  stands  higher,  or  lower,  in  virtue  of  the  sum  of 
its  qualities,  than  its  morphological  character  would  naturally 
indicate.  The  Chinese  is  one  of  the  most  striking  instances 
of  such  a  discordance ;  though  so  nearly  formless,  in  a  mor- 
pholt^cal  sense,  it  is  nevertheless  placed  by  Wilhelm  von 
Humboldt  and  Steinthal  *  in  their  higher  class  of  "  form 
languages,"  along  with  the  Indo-European  and  Semitic,  as 
being  a  not  unsuitable  incorporation  of  clear  logical  thought ; 
as,  though  not  distinctly  indicating  relations  and  categories, 
yet  not  cumbering  their  conception,  their  mental  appre- 
hension, by  material  adjuncts  which  weaken  and  confuse  the 
thought. 

■  See  Uw  Utiec-B  Chsra^teriitik  elc.,  pp.  70,  337. 
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■  But  furtber,  apart  from  this  whole  matter  of  morphologi- 
cal form,  of  grammatical  Btructure,  of  the  indication,  expressed 
or  implied,  of  relatioiiH,  anotlier  department  contributes 
eseentiallj  to  our  estimate  of  the  value  of  a  laogoage: 
namely,  its  material  content,  or  what  is  signified  hy  its 
words.  The  imiTerse,  with  all  its  ohjects  and  their  qualities, 
is  put  before  the  language-makers  to  be  comprehended  and 
expresaed,  and  the  different  races,  and  tribes,  and  commoni- 
ties,  have  solved  the  problem  after  a  very  different  &8hion. 
Ifames-giving  implies  not  merely  the  distinction  of  indiridoal 
things,  but,  no  less,  classification  and  analysis,  in  erety  kind, 
and  of  every  degree  of  subtlety.  There  are  conceptions, 
and  classes  of  conceptions,  of  so  obvious  and  practical  cha- 
racter, that  their  designations  are  to  be  found  in  every  lan- 
guage that  exists  or  ever  baa  existed :  there  are  hosts  of 
others  which  one  community,  or  many,  or  the  most,  have 
never  reached.  Does  a  given  tongue  show  that  the  race 
which  speaks  it  has  devoted  its  exclusive  attention  to  the 
more  trivial  matters  in  the  world  without  and  within  ua,  or 
has  it  apprehended  higher  things  ?  Has  it,  for  example,  k> 
studied  and  noted  the  aspects  of  nature  that  it  can  describe 
them  in  terras  of  picturesque  power  F  Has  it  distinguished 
with  intellectual  acutenesa  and  spiritual  insight  the  powers 
and  operationa  of  our  internal  nature,  our  mind  and  soul,  so 
that  it  can  discuss  psychological  questions  with  significance 
and  precision  ?  Any  dialect,  isolating  or  inflective,  mono- 
syllabic or  polysynthotic,  may  be  raised  or  lowered  in  the 
scale  of  languages  by  the  characteristics  which  such  inquiries 
bring  to  light.  In  these,  too,  there  is  the  widest  diversity, 
depending  on  original  capacity,  on  acquired  information  and 
civilization,  and  on  variety  of  external  circumstance  uid  con- 
ditioa — a  diversity  among  different  branches  of  the  sanie 
race,  different  periods  of  the  same  history,  and,  where  culture 
and  education  introduce  their  separating  influences,  between 
different  clasaes  of  the  same  community.  Oar  earliest 
inquiries  (in  the  first  three  lectures)  into  the  processes  of 
linguistic  growth  showed  us  that  the  changes  which  bring 
about  this  diversity,  the  accretions  to  the  vocabulary  of  a 
tongue,  the  deepening  of  the  meaning  of  its  words,  ore  tlie 
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eaaieet  of  all  to  make,  the  most  pervnding  and  irrepreHBible 
in  their  action,  throughout  eveiy  period  of  its  eiiatence. 
Here,  then,  more  than  in  any  other  department,  it  is  practi- 
cable for  later  generationa  to  amend  and  complete  the  work 
of  earlier ;  and  ^et,  such  is  the  power  of  linguietic  habit 
that,  even  here,  original  infelicities  sometimes  adhere  to  a 
iangnage  during  its  whole  development. 

To  make  out  a  satie&ctory  scheme  of  arrangement  for  all 
human  tongues  upon  the  ground  of  their  comparative  value, 
accordingly,  will  be  a  task  of  extreme  difGcultr,  and  one  of 
the  last  results  reached  by  linguistii;  ecience.  It  niU  require 
a  degree  of  penetration  into  the  inmost  secrets  of  structure 
and  UBC^e,  an  acuteness  of  perception  and  freedom  from 
prejudice  in  estimating  merits  of  diverse  character,  and  a 
breadth  and  reach  of  learning,  which  will  he  fouud  attainable 
only  by  a  few  master-minds.  Great  play  is  here  afibrded 
tot  iubjective  views,  for  inherited  prepossessions,  for  sway  of 
mental  habits.  Who  of  us  can  be  trusted  fairly  to  compare 
the  advantages  of  his  own  and  of  any  other  language  ? 

There  can  be  no  question  that,  of  all  the  modes  of  claseiii- 
cation  with  which  linguistic  scholars  have  hod  to  do,  the  one 
of  first  and  most  fundamental  importance  is  the  geuetical,  or 
that  which  groups  together,  and  holds  apart  from  others, 
laoguages  giving  evidence  of  derivation  from  the  same 
original.  It  underlies  and  furnishes  ttie  foundation  of  all  the 
remaining  modes.  There  can  be  no  tie  betneen  any  two 
dialects  BO  strong  as  that  of  a  common  descent.  Every 
great  family  has  a  structural  character  of  its  own,  whereby, 
whatever  may  be  the  varying  development  of  its  members, 
it  is  made  a  unit,  and  more  or  less  strikingly  distinguished 
from  the  rest.  Whatever  other  criterion  we  may  apply  is 
analogous  in  its  character  and  bearings  with,  the  distinction 
of  apetalouB,  monopetalons,  and  polypetalous,  or  of  monogy- 
nons,  digynoua,  etc.,  or  of  exogenous  and  endogenous,  or  of 
phenogamous  and  cryptogamous,  in  the  science  of  botany — 
all  of  them  possessing  real  importance  in  different  degrees, 
variously  crossing  one  another,  and  marking  out  certain 
general  divisions ;  while  the  arrangement  of  linguistic 
families  corresponds  with  the  division  of  plants  into  natural 
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orders,  founded  apon  a  coneideratioD  of  the  whole  complicate 
structure  of  the  thioga  classified,  contem plating  the  sum  of 
their  characteristic  qualities  ;  fixing,  therefore,  their  position 
in  the  vast  kingdom  of  nature  of  which  they  are  members,  and 
determining  the  names  bj  which  they  shall  be  called.  The 
genetical  classification  is  the  ultimate  historical  fact  which 
the  historical  method  of  Uaguistic  study  directly  aims  at 
establishing.  With  its  establishment  are  bound  up  those 
more  general  historical  resulta,  for  the  ethnological  hiatory 
of  mankind,  which  form  bo  conspicuous  a  part  of  the  interest 
of  our  science. 

To  subjects  connected  with  this  department  of  interest, 
the  bearing  of  linguistic  science  on  ethnology,  we  have  next 
to  turn  our  attention,  occupying  with  them  the  remainder  of 
the  present  lecture. 

One  of  the  first  considerations  which  will  be  apt  to  strike 
the  notice  of  any  one  who  reviews  our  classification  of  human 
races  according  to  the  relationship  of  their  languages,  is  ita 
non-agreement  with  the  current  divisions  based  on  physical 
characteristics.  The  physicists,  indeed,  are  far  from  haring 
yet  arrived  at  accordance  in  their  own  schemes  of  classifica- 
tion, and  the  utter  insufficiency  of  that  old  familiar  distinc* 
tion  of  Caucasian,  Mongol,  Malay,  African,  and  American, 
established  by  Blumenbach,  and  probably  learned  by  moat  of 
us  at  school,  is  now  fully  recognized.  But  it  does  not  seem 
practicable  to  lay  down  any  system  of  physical  races  which 
shall  agree  with  any  possible  scheme  of  linguistic  racBs. 
Indo-Kuropean,  Semitic,  Scythian,  and  Caucasian  tongues 
are  spoken  by  men  whom  the  naturalist  would  not  separate 
from  one  another  as  of  widely  diverse  stock ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  Scythian  dialects  of  close  and  indubitable  rela- 
tionship arc  in  the  mouths  of  peoples  who  difier  as  widely  in 
form  and  feature  as  Hungarians  and  Lapps;  while  not  leaa 
discordance  of  phyeical  type  is  to  be  found  among  the 
speakers  of  various  dialects  belonging  to  more  than  one  of 
the  other  great  linguistic  families. 

Such  facts  as  these  call  up  the  question,  as  one  of  high 
practical  consequence,  respecting  the  comparative  value  of 
linguistic  and  of  physical  evidence  of  race,  and  how  their 
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aemuDg  discrepancy  ia  to  be  reconciled.  Some  method  of 
bringing  about »  reconcOUtion  between  them  must  evidently 
be  Bought  and  found,  for  neither  lioguiatic  nor  physical 
ethnology  is  ■  science  of  classification  merely  ;  both  claim  to 
be  historical  also.  Both  are  working  toward  the  same  end : 
namely,  a  tracing  out  of  the  actual  connection  and  gene- 
alc^cal  history  of  human  races ;  and,  though  each  must 
follow  its  own  methods,  without  undue  interference  from 
vithoat,  tbey  cannot  labour  independently,  careless  each  of 
the  other's  results.  To  point  out  the  mode  of  reconciliation, 
to  remove  the  difficulties  which  lie  in  tbe  way  of  harmonious 
agreement  between  the  two  departments  of  ethnological 
.  science,  I  shall  not  here  make  the  least  pretence  ;  such  a 
result  can  be  attained  otaly  when  tbe  principles  and  conclu- 
Rons  of  both  are  advanced  and  perfected  far  beyond  their 
present  point.  All  that  we  can  attempt  to  do  is  to  notice 
certain  general  con  aiders  tioQB  bearing  upon  the  subject,  and 
requiring  not  to  be  lost  from  sight  by  either  party ;  and 
especially,  to  point  out  the  limitations  and  imperfections  of 
both  physical  and  linguistic  evidence,  and  how  necessary  it 
is  that  each  should  modestly  solicit  and  frankly  acknowledge 
the  aid  of  the  oth^. 

How  language  pr&yes  anything  concerning  race,  and  what 
it  does  and  does  not  ^rove,  was  brought  clearly  to  light  in 
tbe  course  of  our  earliest  inquiries  into  its  nature  and 
history.  What  we  then  learned  respecting  the  mode  of 
acquisition  and  transmission  of  each  man's,  and  each  commu- 
nt^'e,  "  native  tongue  "  was  sufllcient  to  show  us  tbe  total 
error  of  two  somewhat  diiferent,  and  yet  fundamentally 
accordant,  views  of  language,  which  have  been  put  forth  and 
defended  by  certain  authorities — tbe  one,  that  speech  is  to 
man  what  bis  song  is  to  the  bird,  what  their  roar,  growl, 
bellow  are  to  lions,  bears,  oxen ;  and  that  resemblances  of 
dialect  therefore  no  more  indicate  actual  genetic  connection 
among  different  tribes  of  men  than  resemblances  of  uttered 
tone  indicate  the  common  descent  of  various  species  of 
thrashes,  or  of  bears,  inhabiting  different  parts  of  the  world : 
the  other,  that  language  is  the  immediate  and  necessary  pro- 
duct of  physicnl  organization,  and  varies  as  this  wies ;  that 
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an  EDglishniaD,  a  Frenclmum,  and  a  Chinaman  t^k  unlike 
one  another  because  their  braina  and  or^ne  of  uiioulation 
are  unlike ;  and  that  all  Englishmen  talk  alike,  aa  do  all 
Frenchmen,  or  all  Chinamen,  because,  in  consequence  of 
their  living  amid  similar  physical  conditions,  and  their  in- 
heritance of  a  common  race-type,  their  nerroua  and  muscnlar 
systems  minutely  correspond.  And  doctrines  akin  with 
these  are  more  or  less  distinctly  and  consciously  implied  in 
the  viewa  of  thoae  who  hold  that  language  ia  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  free-agency  of  men,  and  can  be  neither  made 
nor  changed  by  human  effort.  All  who  think  thus  virtually 
deny  the  existence  of  such  a  thing  as  linguistic  science,  or 
rsduce  it  to  the  position  of  a  subordinate  branch  of  physi- 
ology :  speech  becomes  a  purely  physical  characteristic,  one 
among  the  many  which  by  their  common  presence  make  up 
man,  and  by  their  difierenceB  distinguish  the  different 
Tarietiea  of  men ;  and  it  would  be  for  the  physicist  to  deter- 
mine, here,  as  in  the  case  of  other  physical  characteristics, 
how  far  its  joint  possession  indicated  specific  unity,  or  how 
for  its  diversities  of  kind  indicated  specific  variety.  All 
these  false  theories  are  brushed  away  at  once  by  our  recogni- 
tion of  the  fact  that  we  do  not  produce  our  speech  from 
within,  hut  acquire  it  from  without  ourselves ;  that  we 
neither  make  nor  inherit  the  words  we  use,  whether  of  oar 
native  tongue  or  of  any  other,  but  learn  them  from  our 
instructors. 

But  from  this  it  bIbo  follows  that  no  individual's  speech 
directly  and  necessarily  marks  his  descent ;  it  only  shows  in 
what  community  he  grew  up.  Language  ia  no  infallible 
sign  of  racD,  but  only  its  probable  indication,  and  an  indicia- 
tion  of  which  the  probability  is  exposed  to  very  serious  draw- 
backs. For  it  is  evident  that  those  who  taught  ua  to  speak, 
of  whose  means  of  expression  we  learned  to  avnil  ourselvee, 
need  not  have  been  of  our  own  kith  and  kin.  Not  only 
may  individuals,  families,  groups  of  families,  of  almost  every 
race  on  earth,  be,  as  at  present  in  America,  turned  into  and 
absorbed  by  one  great  community,  and  made  to  adopt  its 
speech,  but  a  strange  tongue  may  be  learned  by  whole  tribes 
and  nations  of  those  who,  like  our  negroes,  are  brought 
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atif  Irom  their  native  homeB,  or,  like  the  Irish,  have  lived 
long  under  a  fbroign  yoke,  or,  like  the  Celts  of  ancient  Qaai 
■nd  Spain,  have  received  laws,  civilization,  and  religion  from 
mother  and  a  superior  race.  Languages  unnumbered  and 
ianamerable  have  disappeared  from  off  the  face  of  the  earth 
[ince  the  beginning  of  human  history ;  but  only  in  part  by 
reuon  of  the  utter  annihilation  of  the  individuals  who  had 
ipoken  them  ;  more  often,  doubtless,  by  their  dispersion,  and 
mcorp oration  with  other  conuuunities,  of  other  speech, 
frerywhere,  too,  where  the  confines  of  different  forma  of 
speech  meet,  there  goes  on  more  or  less  of  mixture  between 
them,  or  of  etfacement  of  the  one  by  the  other.  Yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  mixture  of  language  is  not  necessary  proof  of 
mixture  of  race.  "We  can  trace  the  genesis  of  a  very  largo 
pirt  of  our  on-n  vocabulary  to  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  but 
hjrdly  the  taiDtest  appreciable  portion  of  our  ancestry  is 
Soman.  Wo  obtained  our  Latin  words  in  the  most  strangely 
Tonndabout  way :  they  were  brought  us  by  certain  Germanic 
adventurers,  the  Konnaus,  who  had  learned  them  &om  a 
mixed  people,  the  Trench,  chiefly  of  Celtic  blood ;  and  these, 
again,  bad  derived  them  from  another  heterogeneous  com- 
pound of  Itaiican  races,  among  whom  tbe  Latin  tribe  waa 
numerically  but  a  feeble  element. 

Of  such  nature  are  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  our  infer- 
ring the  race- connections  of  an  individual  or  of  a  coramanity 
vrith  certainty  from  the  relations  of  the  language  which 
either  speaks.  They  are  of  undeniable  force  and  importance, 
and  must  be  borne  constantly  in  mind  by  every  one  who  is 
pursuing  investigations,  and  laying  down  conclusions,  in  lin- 
guistic ethnology.  Tbey  drive  him  to  seek  after  some  other 
concurrent  test  of  descent,  which  shaJl  serve  to  check  and 
control  his  own  results;  and  they  make  him  court  and 
welcome  the  aid  of  the  physicist,  as  well  as  of  tbe  archxolo- 
gist  and  the  historian. 

But,  notwithstanding  this,  their  conseqnence,  and  their 
power  to  invalidate  linguistic  evidence,  must  not  be  over- 
rated. They  concern,  after  all,  what  in  the  grand  sum  of 
human  history  are  tbe  exceptions  to  a  general  rule.  It  still 
remains  true  that,  upon  the  whole,  language  is  a  tolerably 
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Bore  indication  of  race.  Since  the  dawn  of  time,  ^oae 
among  whom  indiridnale  were  bom,  of  whom  they  learned 
how  to  eipresH  their  mental  acts,  have  been  usually  of  their 
own  blood.  Nor  do  these  diScultiea  place  linguistic  evidence 
at  any  marked  disadvantage  as  compared  with  physical. 
They  are,  to  no  small  extent,  merely  the  effect,  od  the  aide  of 
langui^e,  of  the  grand  iact  which  comes  in  constantly  to 
interfere  with  ethnological  iuTestigationB  of  every  kind: 
namely,  that  human  races  do  not  maintain  themaelvea  ia 
purity,  that  men  of  different  descent  are  all  the  time  min- 
gling, mixing  their  blood,  and  crowing  all  their  race-charac- 
teristica.  Fusion  and  replacement  of  languages  are  imporai* 
ble,  except  when  men  of  different  native  speech  are  brought 
together  as  members  of  the  same  community,  so  that  there 
takes  place  more  or  less  of  im  accompanying  fusion  of  races 
also ;  and  then  the  resulting  language  stands  at  least  a 
chance  of  being  a  more  faithful  and  intelligible  witness  of 
the  mixture  than  the  resulting  physical  type.  That  the 
modem  French  people,  for  example,  is  made  up  of  a  congeries 
of  Celtic,  Q-ermanic,  and  Italican  elements  is  to  a  certain 
extent — although  only  the  aid  of  recorded  history  enables  us 
fuUy  to  interpret  the  evidences — testified  by  the  consider- 
able body  of  Celtic  and  Gernuuiic  words  mixed  with  the 
Latin  elements  of  the  French  language ;  but  no  physicist 
could  ever  have  derived  the  same  conclusion  from  a  study  of 
the  French  type  of  structure.  The  physicists  claim  that  there 
may  he  a  considerable  infusion  of  the  blood  of  one  race  into 
that  of  another,  without  perceptible  modification  of  the 
letter's  race-type ;  the  intruded  element,  if  not  continuously 
supplied  afresh,  is  overwhelmed  and  assimiiated  by  the  other 
and  predominant  one,  and  disappears :  that  is  to  say,  as  we 
may  interpret  the  claim,  its  peculiarities  are  so  dQuted  by 
constant  remixture  that  they  become  at  last  inappreciabla 
la  any  such  case,  then,  traces  discoverable  in  the  language 
may  point  out  what  there  is  no  other  means  of  aaeertainitig. 
It  is  true  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  spread  and  propaga- 
tion of  a  language  may  greatly  exceed  that  of  the  race  to 
which  it  originally  belonged,  and  that  the  weaker  numerical 
element  in  a  composite  community  may  be  the  one  whose 
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liileet  becomes  the  common  ton^e  of  all.  Thus  the  Latin 
■v^t  away  the  primilaTe  toDguee  of  a  great  part  of  southeni 
tad  central  Eorope,  and  has  become  mingled  with  the  speech 
of  ill  dvilized  nationB,  in  the  Old  world  and  the  Ifew.  But 
we  ue  not  rashly  to  infer  that  such  things  have  happened 
oTer  and  over  agaia  in  the  hiatory  of  the  world.  We  have 
ntiier  to  inquire  what  influences  make  possible  a  career  like 
that  of  the  Ijatin,  what  lends  the  predominant  and  aasimilat- 
mg  fOTce  to  a  single  element  where  many  are  combined. 
And,  as  was  pointed  out  in  the  fourth  lecture,  we  shall  find 
that  only  aiipertop  culture  and  the  possession  of  a  literature 
taa  give  to  any  tongue  such  great  extensibility.  The  Per- 
liuB,  the  Mongols,  have  at  one  period  and  another  exercised 
iway  over  an  empire  not  less  extensive  than  the  Iloman,  but 
thev  languages  were  never  spread  far  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  peoplea  to  which  they  properly  belonged.  The  German 
tribes,  too,  conquered  in  succession  nearly  every  kingdom  of 
Europe ;  but  it  was  only  in  order  to  lose  themselves  and 
their  dialects  together,  almoat  undiscoverably,  in  the  commu> 
nities  and  languages  into  which  they  entered.  Nay,  even 
the  wide-spread  Greek  colonies,  with  the  superiority  of 
Greek  culture  to  aid  them,  were  not  able  to  moke  the  Greek 
tbe  tongue  of  many  nations.'  There  was  an  organizing  and 
tssimikting  force  in  Boman  dominion  which  the  world  has 
nowhere  else  seen  equatled.  And  if  the  career  of  the  Arabic 
fumishea  something  like  a  parallel  to  that  of  the  Latin,  it  is 
duo,  not  to  the  sword  of  Islam,  but  to  the  book,  and  to  the 
doctrine  and  polity  which  the  hook  enjoined  and  the  s«-ord 
imposed.  Since,  then,  such  movcmeuts  must  be  connected 
with  culture  and  literature,  they  cannot  but  leave  their 
record  in  written  history,  and  find  there  their  explanation. 
Kop  could  there  occur  in  every  region  or  in  every  period 
such  an  inpouring  and  aesiniilation  of  nationalities  as  is  now 
going  en  among  us ;  it  is  only  possible  under  the  conditions 
of  civilieed  life  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  the  historical 
conditions  which  have  been  created  here.  Tbe  wild  and 
uncultivated  races  of  the  earth  generally  are  simply  maintain- 
ing themselves  by  growth  from  generation  to  generation, 
taking  in  no  immigrants,  sending  out  no  emigrants.  Cultnrs 
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makea  an  utanishing  difference  in  the  circumstances  and 
fates  of  those  portions  of  mankind  over  which  its  influence 
is  extended,  snd  it  would  be  tlie  height  of  foll^  to  transfer 
to  barbarous  races  and  uncivilized  periods  of  human  history 
analogies  and  conclusions  drawn  from  the  history  of  culti- 
vated nations  and  tongues.  The  farther  we  go  back  into  the 
night  of  the  past,  the  greater  is  the  probability  that  the 
limits  of  race  and  speech  approximately  coincide,  and  that 
mixture  of  either  is  accompanied  by  that  of  the  other. 

And  if,  in  certain  circumstances,  a  race  may  change  it* 
tongue,  while  yet  retaining  in  its  physical  structure  evidence 
of  its  descent,  a  race  may  also  undergo  a  modification  of 
physical  type,  and  still  offer  in  its  speech  plain  indications 
of  its  real  kindred.  If  the  talk  of  our  coloured  citizens  does 
not  show  that  they  were  brought  from  Africa,  neither  do  the 
shape  and  bearing  of  the  Magyars  show  that  they  came  from 
beyond  the  Ural,  nor  those  of  the  Osmanli  Turks  that  their, 
cousins  are  the  nomada  of  the  inhospitable  plateau  of  central 
Asia.  This  is  the  grand  drawback  to  the  cogency  of  physicsl 
eridence  of  race,  and  it  fuDy  counterbalances  those  which 
affect  the  cogency  of  linguistic  evidence,  rendering  the  aii 
of  the  linguist  a«  necessary  to  the  physical  ethnologist  as  is 
the  latter's  to  the  linguistic  ethnologist.  Physical  science 
is  as  yet  fiir  from  having  determined  the  kind,  the  rate,  and 
the  amount  of  modificatioa  which  external  conditions,  as  cli- 
mate and  mode  of  life,  can  introduce  into  a  race-type ;  but 
that,  within  certain  undefined  limits,  their  influence  is  very 
powerful,  is  fully  acknowledged.  There  is,  to  be  sure,  a 
party  among  zoologists  and  ethnologists  who  insist  much 
.  upon  the  dogma  of  "  fixity  of  type,"  and  assert  that  all  hn- 
,'  man  races  are  original ;  but  the  general  tendency  of  scien- 
'  tific  opinion  is  in  the  other  direction,  toward  the  fuller 
admission  of  variability  of  species.  The  first  naturalists  are 
)  still,  and  more  than  ever,  willing  to  admit  that  all  the  differ- 
ences now  existing  among  human  races  may  be  the  effects 
of  Tariation  from  a  single  type,  and  that  it  is  at  least  not 
necessacy  to  resort  to  the  hypothesis  of  different  origins  in 
order  to  explain  them.  In  the  &ct  that  Egyptian  moon- 
menta  of  more  than  three  thousand  years'  antiquity  show  ns 
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human  varietieB,  and  canine  Tarietiea,  bearing  the  same  cha- 
racteristicfl  aa  at  the  present  day,  there  is  nothing  to  disturb 
thia  conclusion ;  for,  on  the  one  hand,  a  period  of  three 
thousand  jeara  is  coming  to  be  regarded  as  not  including  a 
Teiy  large  part  of  man's  existence  on  the  earth  ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  sacb  a  fact  only  proves  the  persistency  which  a 
typo  may  possess  when  fully  developed,  and  ia  of  very  doubt- 
ful avail  to  show  the  originality  of  the  type.  Something 
analogous  is  to  be  seen  in  language.  The  speech  of  our  rude 
Germanic  ancestors  of  the  same  remote  period,  had  we  au- 
thentic record  of  it,  would  beyond  question  he  found  to  have 
possessed  already  a  general  character  clearly  identifying  it 
with  Germanic  tongues  still  exiating,  and  sharply  aundering 
it  from  Greet,  from  Slavonic,  from  Celtic,  and  all  the  other 
Indo-European  branches ;  yet  we  do  not  doubt  that  the 
Germanic  type  of  speech  ia  a  derived,  a  secondary  one.  In 
settling  all  these  controverted  points,  in  diatinguiahing  be- 
tween original  diversity  a;id  subsequent  variation,  in  estab- 
lishing a  test  and  scale  for  the  poasibilities  and  the  mte  of 
physical  change,  the  physical  ethnologist  will  need  all  the 
assistance  which  historical  investigations  of  every  kind  cau 
furnish  him ;  and  the  greater  part  must  come  to  him  from 
the  student  of  language. 

As  the  Indo-European  family  of  language  ia  that  one  of 
which  the  unity,  accompanying  a  not  inconsiderable  variety 
of  physical  type  in  the  peoples  who  speah  its  dialects, 
is  most  firmly  eetabliahed,  and  as  therefore  it  may  natur- 
ally  be  regarded  oa  furnishing  a  prominent  illustration  of 
the  bearing  of  linguistic  conditions  on  physical  inquiries 
into  the  history  of  man,  it  is  perhaps  worth  our  while  to 
refer  to  a  theory  respecting  Indo-European  speech  which 
has  found  of  late  a  few  supporters  of  some  note  and  au- 
thority, and  which,  if  accepted,  would  altogether  deprive  it 
of  ethnological  value.  The  assertion,  namely,  ia  put  forth, 
that  the  apparent  unity  of  the  languages  of  this  family  is  not 
due  to  a  prevailing  identity  of  descent  in  the  nations  to 
which  they  belong,  but  to  the  influence  of  aome  single  tribe, 
whoso  awperior  character,  capacity,  and  proweas  enabled  it 
to  impose  its  linguistic  usages  on  distant  and  diverse  racea. 
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By  some  it  ib  even  asHumed  that  tbe  correBpoBdences  of 
vords  and  forma  exhibited  by  tbe  so-called  lado-Eiiropeait 
ton^el  are  not  fundameatal  and  perradingj  but  superficial, 
conaistiDg  in  scattered  particulars  only,  in  euch  desig^nationa 
of  objects  and  conceptiosB  as  one  race  might  naturally  make 
over  into  the  keeping  of  another,  along  vith  a  knowledge  of 
tbe  things  designated.  This  assumption,  however,  the  ex- 
positions and  retiBonings  of  oar  fifth  and  seventh  lecturea 
iv-iU  have  shown  to  be  wholly  erroneous :  the  correspond encea 
in  question  are  fundamental  and  pervading  ;  they  constitate 
an  identity  which  can  only  be  explained  by  supposing  those 
who  founded  these  tongues  to  have  been  members  togetiier 
of  the  same  community.  Others,  who  know  tbe  ^European 
languages  too  well  to  maintain  respecting  their  relationa  any 
BO  shallow  and  untenable  theory,  yet  try  to  persuade  them- 
selves that  tbe  analogy  of  the  Latiu  will  Buf&cieutly  account 
for  their  extension  over  so  wide  a  region ;  that,  as  EtmscaiM, 
Celts,  Iberians,  Qermans,  learned  to  Bpeak  a  tongue  of 
Roman  origin,  so  the  populations  of  Europe  and  Asia,  of  di- 
verse lineage,  learned  to  speak  a  common  Indo-European 
dialect ;  and  that,  accordingly,  the  differences  of  Greek, 
Sanskrit,  Celtic,  and  Slavonic  are  parallel  to  those  of  Italian, 
!French,  and  Spanish.  But  this  theory,  though  more  plausible 
and  defensible  than  the  other,  is  hardly  less  untenable.  It 
exhibits  a  like  neglect  of  another  class  of  linguistic  prin- 
ciples :  of  those,  namely,  which  underlie  and  explain  tbe 
abnormal  extension  of  tongues  like  the  Latin  and  tbe  Arabic : 
we  have  more  than  once  had  occasion  to  set  tbem  forth 
above.  In  order  to  establish  an  analogy  between  the  histtny 
of  Latiu  and  that  of  Indo-European  speech,  and  to  make  the 
former  account  satisfiictorily  for  the  latter,  it  would  be  ne- 
cessary to  prove,  or  at  least  to  render  probable,  the  existence 
in  a  very  remote  antiquity  of  those  conditions  which  in 
modem  times  have  been  able  to  give  such  a  career  to  the 
language  of  Eome.  But,  so  far  as  we  can  at  present  me, 
there  must  hare  been  a  total  lack  of  tbe  required  conditions. 
Force  of  character,  warlike  prowess,  Buperiority  of  inherent 
mental  capacity,  undeveloped  or  partially  developed,  the 
Indo-Europeans  may  probably  hare  posseued,  as  compared 
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with  the  more  aboriginal  ncee  of  Europe ;  but  these  are  not 
the  forced  which  enable  the  langu^e  of  a  email  minoritj  to 
Btifle  that  of  the  masBes  of  a  people  and  to  take  its  place ; 
if  it  were  »o,  BOjathero  Europe  would  sow  be  talking  Ger- 
muiic  instead  of  Bomauic  dialects.  The  rude  beginnings  of 
■  higher  civiliEation,  as  metals,  inetruments,  seeds,  domestic 
■oimalB,  arts,  tOAj  possibly  have  been  theirs  ;  yet  even  these 
woold  merely  eDgrafl  upon  the  languages  of  the  peoples  to 
whom  they  were  made  known  certain  words  and  phrases. 
Only  the  resources  of  an  enlightened  culture,  supplemented 
by  letters,  literature,  and  instruction,  could  give  to  any 
toagtie  the  expansive  force  demanded  by  the  theory  we  are 
considering  ;  and  of  these,  it  is  needless  to  say,  no  traces 
*(«  to  be  found  in  Indo-European  antiquity.  Wo  have  do 
good  ground,  then,  for  doubting  that  the  great  extension  of 
the  languages  of  our  family  was  effected  by  the  usual  causes 
which  act  among  uncultivated  tongues  :  that  is  to  say, 
mainly  by  the  growth,  spread,  and  emigration  of  a  single 
race ;  by  its  occupancy  of  ever  new  territory,  accompanied 
with  the  partial  destruction  and  partial  expulsion,  sometimes 
also  with  the  partial  incorporation  and  absorption,  of  the 
former  inhabitants ;  the  element  of  population  which  in- 
herited the  speech  and  institutions  of  the  original  Indo- 
European  tribe  being  ever  the  predominant  one  in  each  new 
community  that  was  formed.  How  many  fragments  of  other 
races  may  have  been  worked  in  during  the  course  of  the 
family's  migrations— 'how  far  the  purity  of  blood  of  one  or 
another  of  its  branches  or  sub-branches  may  have  been  thus 
affected  by  successive  partial  dilutions,  so  that  some  of  their 
present  peculiarities  of  type  are  attributable  to  the  mixture- 
is,  of  course,  a  legitimate  matter  for  inquiry,  and  one  upon 
which  we  may  even  look  for  information  from  their  lan- 
gu^es,  when  these  shall  have  been  more  narrowly  examined. 
But  upon  the  whole,  in  the  light  of  our  present  knowledge, 
we  arejustified  in  regarding  the  boundaries  of  Indo-European 
speech  as  approximately  coinciding  with  those  of  a  race ;  the 
tie  of  language  represents  a  tie  of  blood. 

If  the  limitations  and  imperfections  of  the  two  kinds  of 
eridence  are  thus  in  certain  respects  somewhat  evenly  bal- 
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anced,  there  are  others  ia  which  linguistic  evidence  h»a  a 
decidedly  superior  prsctics^  value  and  availability.  The 
differences  of  langoage  are  upon  a  scale  almost  infinitely 
greater  than  thoae  of  physical  structure.  They  are  equal  ia 
their  range  and  variety  to  those  found  in  the  whole  animal 
kingdom,  from  the  lowest  organisms  to  the  highest,  instead 
of  being  confined  within  the  limits  of  the  poBsible  variatioa 
of  a  single  species.  Hence  they  can  be  much  more  easily 
and  accurately  apprehended,  judged,  and  described.  Lin* 
guietic  facts  admit  of  being  readily  collected,  laid  down  with 
authentic  fidelity,  and  compared  coolly,  with  little  risk  of 
error  from  subjective  misapprehension.  They  are  accessible 
to  a  much  gr^U«r  number  of  observers  and  investigators. 
Exceptional  capacity,  special  opportunity,  and  a  very  long 
period  of  training,  are  needed  to  make  a  reliable  and  author- 
itative describer  of  race-characteriatics.  It  is  true  that  to 
distinguish  from  one  another  very  diverse  types,  like  the 
European  and  African,  is  a  task  which  presents  no  difficulty. 
But,  though  we  should  all,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  recog- 
nine  a  native  of  Ireland  at  sight,  who  among  us  could  trust 
himself  to  make  a  faithful  and  telling  description  of  the  ideal 
Irishman,  such  that,  by  its  aid,  a  person  not  already  by  long 
experience  made  familiar  with  the  typo  would  recognize  it 
when  met  with  P  The  peculiarities  of  the  native  Irish 
dialect,  however,  are  capable  of  being  mode  unmistakably 
plain  to  even  the  dullest  apprehension.  A  few  pages  or 
phrases,  often  even  a  few  words,  brought  back  by  a  traveller 
or  sojourner  in  distant  lands  from  some  people  with  which 
he  has  made  acquaintance,  are  likely  to  be  worth  vastly  more 
for  fixing  their  place  in  the  human  family  than  the  most 
elaborate  account  he  can  give  of  their  physical  character- 
istics. Photography,  with  its  utter  truth  to  nature,  can 
now  be  brought  in  as  a  most  valuable  aid  to  physical  de- 
Bcriptions,  yet  cannot  wholly  remove  the  difficulty,  giving 
such  abundant  illustration  as  shall  enable  us  to  analyze  and 
separate  that  which  is  national  and  typical  from  that  which 
is  individual  and  accidental.  This  last,  indeed,  is  one  of  tiie 
marked  difficulties  in  physical  investigations.  Two  persons 
may  readily  be  culled  &om  two  diverse  races  who  shall  be 
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less  ooHke  than  tn-o  others  tbat  maj  be  chosen  from  the 
Bune  race.  While,  on  the  contrary,  words  and  phrasea 
laken  down  from  the  lips  of  an  individual,  or  written  or  en< 
gnted  by  one  hand,  can  be  no  prirate  poHBeBsion ;  they  must 
belong  to  a  whole  commonity. 

The  superioT  capacity  of  the  remains  of  language  to  cast 
light  opon  the  ofiSnities  of  races  needs  only  to  be  illustrated 
by  an  instance  or  two.  What  could  have  impregnably 
established  the  ethnological  position  of  the  ancient  Fenians 
like  the  decipherment  of  the  inscriptions  of  Darius  and  his 
BDcceuorB,  which  show  that  they  spoke  a  dialect  ao  nearly 
■kin  with  those  of  Bactria  and  India  that  it  can  be  read  by 
the  latter's  aid  ?  What  could  exhibit  the  intimate  mixture 
of  Tsces  and  cultures  in  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris,  and  the  presence  there  of  an  important  element  which 
was  neither  Indo-European  nor  Semitic,  except  the  trilingual 
inacriptiona  of  the  Mesopotamian  monuments  P  What  a 
pregnant  fact  in  African  ethnology  will  be,  if  fully  and  irre- 
fragably  proved,  the  relationship  of  the  Hottentot  dialects 
with  the  ancient  Egyptian  I  What  but  the  preserved  frag- 
ments of  their  speech  could  have  taught  us  that  the  Etrua- 
cauB  had  no  kindred  with  any  other  of  the  known  races 
inhabiting  Europe  ?  And  when  would  physical  science  ever 
have  made  the  discovery  that  the  same  thing  is  true  of  the 
Basques,  whom  yet  it  haa  all  the  opportunity  which  it  could 
desire  to  study  P  But  the  most  important  of  the  advantages 
belonging  to  linguistic  science,  in  its  relation  to  ethnology, 
is  that  to  which  allusion  was  mode  at  the  very  outset  of  our 
discussions :  namely,  that  language  tells  so  much  more  re* 
■pecting  races  than  lies  within  the  reach  or  scope  of  the 
physicist.  .In  every  part  and  particle,  it  is  instinct  with 
history.  It  is  a  picture  of  the  internal  life  of  the  community 
to  which  it  belongs ;  in  it  their  capacities  are  exhibited,  their 
charactcra  expressed  j  it  reflects  their  outward  eircum- 
atonces,  records  their  experiences,  indicates  the  grade  of 
knowledge  they  have  attained,  exhibits  their  manners  and 
institutions.  Being  itself  an  institution,  shaped  by  their 
consenting  though  only  half-conscious  action,  it  ia  an  im- 
portant test  of  national  endowment  and  disposition,  lika 
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political  coDstifcutioii,  like  jural  usage,  like  national  art. 
Eren  where  it  fails  to  sbow  stiict  ethnic  descent,  it  showa 
race^hiBtoiy  of  another  sort — the  history  of  the  influence 
vbich,  bj  dint  of  superior  character  and  culture,  certain 
races  bare  exercised  over  otliera.  The  spread  of  the  Iiatin 
has  swept  awa^  and  obliterated  some  of  the  anciest  land- 
marks of  race,  but  it  has  done  so  by  substitnting  another 
unity  for  that  of  descent ;  its  present  ubiquity  illustrates 
the  unparalleled  importance  of  Bome  in  the  history  of  hu- 
manity. 

For  these  reasons,  and  such  as  these,  the  part  which  lan- 
guage has  to  perform  in  constructing  the  unwritten  history 
of  the  human  race  must  be  the  larger  and  more  important. 
There  are  points  which  physical  science  alone  can  reach,  or 
upon  which  her  authority  is  superior :  but  in  laying  ont  and 
filling  up  the  general  scheme,  and  especially  in  conrerting 
vhat  would  else  be  a  barren  classification  iato  something 
like  a  true  history,  the  worlt  must  chiefly  be  done  by  lin- 
guistic science. 

The  considerations  wo  haye  been  reviewing  will,  it  ia 
hoped,  guide  us  to  a  correct  apprehension  of  the  relations  of 
these  two  branches  of  ethnological  study.  Discord  between 
them,  question  as  to  respectiTB  rank,  there  is  or  should  be 
none.  Both  are  legitimate  and  necessary  methods  of  ap- 
proaching  the  solution  of  the  same  intricate  and  difficult 
question,  the  origin  and  history  of  man  on  the  earth — a 
question  of  which  we  aro  only  now  beginning  to  understand 
the  intricacy  and  dilBculty,  and  which  we  are  likely  always  to 
fall  short  of  answering  to  our  satisfactioQ.  There  was  a 
time,  not  tnany  years  since,  when  the  structure  and  histoiy 
of  the  earth-crust  were  universally  regarded  as  a  simple 
matter,  the  direct  result  of  a  few^fiatt,  succeeding  one  an- 
other within  the  space  of  six  days  and  nights :  now,  even 
the  school-boy  knows  that  in  the  brief  story  of  the  Genesis 
are  epitomised  the  changes  and  developments  of  countless 
ages,  and  that  geology  may  spend  centuries  in  tracing  them 
o.ut,and  describing  them  in  detail,  without  arriving  at  the 
end  of  her  task.  In  hke  manner  has  it  been  supposed  that 
the  first  introduction  of  man  into  the  midst  of  the  prepared 
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ereation  was  distant  but  eii  or  seven  thousand  years  from 
our  day,  and  ve-  have  hoped  to  be  able  to  read  the  record 
of  80  brief  a  career,  eren  back  to  its  beginning;  but  science 
is  accumnlating  at  present  so  rapidly,  and  from  so  many 
quarters,  proofs  that  the  time  must  be  greatly  lengthened 
out,  and  even  perhaps  many  times  multiplied,  that  this  new 
modification  of  a  prevailing  riew  seems  likely  soon  to  win 
a>  general  an  acceptance  as  the  other  haa  filready  done.  And 
the  difiei'ent  historical  sciences  are  seeing  more  and  more 
clearly  their  weakness  in  the  presence  of  so  obscure  a  pro- 
binn,  and  confessing  their  inability  to  give  categorical  an- 
iwera  to  many  of  the  qnestions  it  involves. 

Such  a  confession  on  the  part  of  linguistic  science, 
with  reference  to  one  point  of  the  moat  fundamental  iutcrcBt 
and  importance'in  human  history,  it  next  devolves  upon  us 
to  make. 

A  second  question,  namely,  which  cannot  but  press  itself 
upon  our  attention,  in  connection  with  the  survey  we  have 
taken  of  the  grand  divisions  of  human  speech,  is  this :  What  is 
the  scope  and  bearing  of  the  division  into  families  ?  Does 
it  separate  the  human  race  into  so  many  different  brauches, 
which  must  have  been  independent  from  the  very  beginning  P 
Does  linguistic  science  both  fail  to  find  any  bond  of  connec- 
tion between  the  families  and  see  that  no  such  bond  exists  F 
Or,  in  short,  jrhat  has  the  study  of  language  to  say  respect- 
ing the  unity  of  the  human  race  P 

This  is  an  inquiry  to  which,  as  I  believe,  the  truths  wo 
have  established  respecting  the  character  and  history  of  lan- 
guage will  enable  us  readily  to  find  a  reply.  But  that  reply 
will  be  only  a  negative  one.  Linguistic  science  is  not  now, 
and  cannot  hope  ever  to  be,  in  condition  to  give  an  author- 
itative opinion  respecting  the  nnity  or  variety  of  our  species. 
This  is  not  an  acknowledgment  which  any  student  of  lan- 
guage likes  to  make ;  it  may  seem  to  savour,  too,  of  pre- 
cipitation on  the  part  of  him  who  niakes  it ;  of  a  lack  of 
fiiith  in  the  future  of  his  science — a  science  which,  although 
it  has  already  accomplished  so  much,  has  yet  coufesBcdly 
only  begun  its  career.  That  those  linguiBtic  scholars — for 
8ut^  there  are — are  over-hasty  and  over-credulous  who  sup- 
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poBe  themselvee  to  have  proved  already,  by  the  evidence  of 
langunge,  that  all  mankind  are  akin  by  blood  as  well  as  by 
nature,  will  be  conceded  by  many  who  are  yet  nnwUKng 
to  give  up  all  hope  of  seeing  the  proof  one  day  satisfactorily 
made  out.  JJet  ub,  then,  enter  into  a  brief  examination  c^ 
the  point,  and  a  consideration  of  the  grounds  upon  vfaicb  ia 
founded  the  view  we  have  taken. 

To  show,  in  the  first  place,  that  linguistic  science  can 
never  claim  to  prove  the  ultimate  variety  of  human  races 
will  be  no  long  or  difficult  task.  That  science,  as  wo  have 
seen,  regards  language  as  something  which  has  grown  up,  in 
the  manner  of  an  institution,  from  weak  and  scanty  begin- 
nings ;  it  is  a  development  out  of  germa ;  it  stared  with 
simple  roots,  brief  in  form  and  of  indeterminate  meaning, 
by  the  combination  of  which  words  came  later  into  being. 
And  the  existing  differences  of  speech  among  men  are,  at 
least  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  the  result,  not  of  original 
diversity,  but  of  discordant  growth,  Ifow  we  cannot  pre- 
sume to  set  any  limits  to  the  extent  to  which  languages  once 
the  same  may  have  grown  apart  from  one  another.  It  mat> 
tera  not  what  opinion  we  may  hold  respecting  the  origin  of 
the  first  germs  of  speech  :  if  we  suppose  them  to  have  been 
miraculously  created  and  placed  in  the  mouths  of  the  first 
ancestors  of  men,  their  present  differences  would  not  justify 
us  in  believing  that  different  sets  must  have  ^een  imparted 
to  different  pairs,  or  groups,  of  ancestors  ;  for  the  same  in; 
fluences  which  have  so  obscured  the  common  descent  of 
Ilnglish,  Welsh,  and  Hindustani,  for  example,  may,  by  an 
action  more  prolonged  or  more  intense,  have  transformed 
germs  originally  common  beyond  even  the  faintest  possibility 
of  recognition.  And  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  regard  them 
as  originated  by  the  same  agency  which  has  brought  about 
their  later  combinations  and  mutations,  by  men,  namely, 
using  legitimately,  and  naturally  the  faculties  with  which 
they  have  been  endowed,  under  the  guidance  of  the  instincts 
and  impulses  implanted  in  them — and  no  linguist,  certainly, 
as  such,  has  any  right  to  deny  at  least  the  possibility  of  this 
origin  of  language— then  the  case  is  yet  clearer.  For  we 
cannot  venture  to  say  bow  long  a  time  the  formation  of 
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roots  may  have  demanded,  or  duriog  what  period  universal 
language  may  have  remajjied  nearly  Btatiooary  in  this  its 
inceptive  stage.  It  is  entirely  conceivable  that  the  earliert 
human  cace,  being  one,  should  have  parted  into  disjoined 
and  thenceforth  disconnected  tribes  before  the  formation  of 
any  language  ho  far  developed  and  of  eo  fixed  forms  aa  to  be 
able  to  leave  traceable  fragments  in  the  later  dialects  of  the 
Bundered  portions.  These  possibilities  preclude  all  dogmatic 
assertion  of  the  variety  of  human  species  on  the  part  of  the 
linguist.  Among  all  the  known  forms  of  speech,  present 
and  past,  there  are  no  discordances  which  are  not,  to  his  ap- 
prehension, fully  reconcilable  with  the  hypothesis  of  uni^ 
of  race,  allowing  the  truth  of  that  view  of  the  nature  aud 
history  of  speech  which  is  forced  upon  him  by  his  researches 
into  its  structure.  It  is  certain  that  no  one,  upon  the 
ground  of  linguistic  investigations  alone,  will  ever  be  able  to 
bear  witness  against  the  descent  of  all  mankind  from  a  single 
pair. 

That  DO  one,  upon  the  same  grounds,  can  ever  bear  vit- 
neas  in  &vour  of  such  descent  is,  as  it  appears  to  me,  equally 
demonstrable,  although  not  by  so  simple  and  direct  an  argu- 
ment, and  although  the  opinions  of  eminent  authorities  are 
at  variance  upon  the  point,  and  may  fiiirly  continue  to  be 
BO  for  some  time  to  come,  until  more  of  the  fundamental 
&cts  and  principles  in  linguistic  science  shall  have  been 
firmly  established  and  universally  accepted  than  is  the  case 
at  present,  'Wo  have  here  no  theoretical  impossibility  to 
rely  upon  ;  no  direct  argument  from  necessary  conditions, 
cutting  off  all  controversy.  As  the  linguist  is  compelled  to 
allow  that  a  unique  race  may  have  parted  into  branches  be- 
fore the  development  of  abiding  germs  of  speech,  so  he  must 
also  admit  the  possibility  that  the  race  may  have  clung  to- 
gether so  long,  or  the  development  of  its  speech  have  been 
so  rapid,  that,  even  prior  to  its  separation,  a  common  dialect 
had  been  elaborated,  the  traces  of  which  no  lapse  of  time, 
with  all  its  accompanying  changes,  could  entirely  obliterate. 
Way,  he  was  bound  to  keep  that  possibility  distinctly  before 
his  mind  in  all  his  researches,  to  cherish  a  hope  of  making 
language  prove  community  of  blood  in  all  members  of  the 
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liuman  fitmily ,  until  conecientlous  etudy  Bboidd  show  tbe 
hope  to  be  groundless.  The  question  wu  one  of  ihct,  of 
vbat  existing  and  accesBible  teetimonjr  was  competent  to 
prove ;  it  was  to  be  settled  onlj-  b^  investigation.  But  I 
claim  that  investigation,  limited  as  its  range  and  penetration 
have  hitherto  confessedly  been,  has  atread;  put  us  in  con- 
dition to  declare  the  evidence  incompetent,  and  the  thesis 
incapable  of  aattB&ctoiy  proof. 

In  order  to  make  clear  the  juatice  of  this  claim,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  recapitulate  some  of  the  results  we  have  wtm  in 
our  previous  discuasiona. 

The  processes  of  change  which  me  conatantly  at  work  in 
language,  altering  both  the  form  and  the  meaning  of  its  con- 
stituent words,  were  set  forth  and  illustrated  with  sufficjent 
fulness  in  our  early  lectures.  The  degree  of  alteration  which 
they  may  effect,  and  the  variety  of  their  resolta,  are  practically 
unlimited.  As  they  can  bring  utter  apparent  diversity  out 
of  original  identity,  so  they  can  impress  an  apparent  simi- 
larity upon  original  diveraity.  Hence  the  ditEculties  which 
beset  etymological  science,  its  abase  by  the  unlearned  and 
incautious,  the  occasional  seeming  arbitrariness  and  viol^ice 
of  its  procedures,  even  in  skilled  and  scientifio  hands. 
Voltaire's  witty  saying,  that  in  etymologizing  the  vowels  are 
of  no  account  at  all,  and  the  conaooants  of  very  little — to 
which  he  might  have  added,  that  the  meaning  is  equally  a 
matter  of  indifTerence — was  true  enough  as  regarded  the 
science  of  his  day  ;  but  we  must  aUo  confess  that  in  a  certain 
way  it  possesses  an  applicability  to  that  of  our  own  times. 
Dven  modem  etymology  acknowledges  that  two  words  can 
hardly  be  so  different,  in  form  or  in  meaning,  or  in  both  form 
and  meaning,  that  there  is  not  a  possibility  of  their  being 
proved  descendants  of  the  same  word :  any  sound,  any  shade 
of  idea,  may  pass  by  Buccessive  changes  into  any  other.  The 
difference  between  the  old  hap-hazard  style  of  etymologizing 
and  the  modem  scientific  method  lies  in  this :  that  the  latter, 
while  allowing  everything  to  be  theoretically  possible,  ac- 
cepts nothing  OS  actual  which  is  not  proved  such  by  sufficient 
evidence ;  it  brings  to  bear  upon  each  individual  case  a  wide 
circle  of  related  facts ;  it  imposes  upon  the  student  the  ne> 
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cetaitj  of  extended  compuiaon  and  cautioua  deduction ;  it 
makes  him  careful  to  inform  himaelf  as  thoroughly  as  circum- 
atances  allow  roBpecting  the  history  of  every  word  he  deals 
irith. 

Tvo  opposing  possibilities,  therefore,  interfere  with  the 
dtiectDeas  of  the  etymologist's  researches,  and  cast  doubt  on 
his  conclusions.  On  the  one  hand,  forms  apparently  un* 
connected  may  tnm  out  to  be  transform  atione  of  the  same 
onginal :  since,  for  example,  the  French  eveque  and  the 
Eoglish  hithop,  words  which  hare  no  common  phonetic  con- 
stituent, are  yet  both  descended,  within  no  very  long  time, 
from  the  Qreek  epitkopo»;  since  our  ahng  comes  from  the 
Oreeh  eleimotwii ;  since  our  titter  and  the  Persian  xdhar 
are  the  same  word ;  since  the  Ijatin  Jtliat  has  become  in 
Spanish  hija  ;  and  so  on.  On  the  other  band,  what  is  of  not 
less  importance  in  its  bearing  upon  the  point  we  are  con- 
■idoring,  he  must  be  equally  mindful  that  an  apparent  coin- 
cidence between  two  words  which  he  ia  eomparing  may  be 
accidental  and  superficial  only,  covering  radical  diversity. 
How  easy  it  ia  for  words  of  difTcFent  origin  to  arrive  at  a 
final  identity  of  form,  as  the  result  of  their  phonetic  changes, 
ia  evident  enough  &om  the  numerous  homonyms  in  our  own 
language,  to  which  we  have  more  than  once  had  occasion  to 
refer.  Thus,  tound  in  "  safe  and  sound "  comes  from  one 
Germanic  word,  and  sound  in  "  Long  Island  Sound  "  from 
another ;  while  aaund,  '  noise,'  is  from  the  Latin  sonjtt.  So 
we  have  a  page  of  a  book  &om  the  Latin  pagina,  and  a.  page 
ia  waiting  Irom  the  Oreek  piUdion,  '  a  little  boy  ; '  wo  have 
cleave,  '  to  stick  together,'  from  the  Anglo-Saion  clifian,  and 
cleave,  'to  part  asunder,'  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  elufan ; 
and  numberless  other  instances  of  the  same  kind.  Fortuitous 
coincidences  of  sound  like  these,  ia  words  of  wholly  independ- 
ent derivation,  are  not  lees  liable  to  occur  between  the 
vocablea  of  different  languagea  than  between  those  of  the 
same  language ;  and  they  do  so  occur.  It  is,  further,  by  no 
means  infrequently  the  case  that,  along  with  a  coincidence, 
or  a  near  coireBpondence,  or  a.  remoter  analogy,  of  sound, 
there  is  also  an  analogy,  or  correspondence,  or  coincidenfo, 
of  meaning — one  so  nearly  resembling  that  which  would  Ijb 
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the  effect  of  a  genetic  relationship  between  the  two  words 
compared  aa  to  give  us  an  imprefssioa  that  they  moat  be  re- 
lated, when  in  fact  they  are  not.  SeeembkinceB  of  this  sort, 
of  ereiy  degree  of  closeness,  do  actuaUy  appear  in  abuadaaee 
among  lu^foagea  related  and  unrelated,  demonotrably  aa  the 
result  of  accident  alone,  being  mistaken  for  signs  of  genetic 
connection  only  by  incompetent  or  heedlen  inqnirera. 
Thus,  an  enterprising  etymologist,  turning  over  the  pages  of 
hie  Hebrew  lexicon,  discovera  Ihat  the  Hebrew  root  ktgtkar 
means  '  cover ;  *  and  he  is  at  once  struck  with  this  plain 
proof  of  the  original  identity  of  Hebrew  and  En^ish; 
whereas,  if  he  only  looks  a  little  into  the  history  of  the 
English  word,  he  finds  that  it  comes,  through  the  Old  French 
eoorir,  from  the  Latin  eooporire,  made  np  of  cou  and  operire  ; 
which  latter  ia  gotten,  by  two  or  three  steps  of  derivation 
and  composition,  &om  a  root  par, '  pass : '  and  tfaia  pate 
upon  him  the  necessity,  either  of  giving  up  hia  laocied 
identification,  or  ef  making  out  some  degree  of  probability 
that  the  Hebrew  word  descended,  through  a  like  succession 
of  steps,  &om  a  like  original.  Another  woTd-genealc^ist 
finds  that  lart  in  ancient  Etruscan  meant  '  a  chief,  a  bead 
man,'  and  he  parades  it  aa  an  evidence  that  the  Etruscan 
was,  after  all,  an  Indo-European  laagoage  i  for  is  not  Ion 
clearly  the  same  with  the  Scottish  word  laird,  our  lordf 
He  ia  simply  regardless  of  the  fact  that  laird  and  lord  are  the 
altered  modem  representatives  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  hUtford, 
with  which  lart  palpably  has  about  aa  little  to  do  aa  with 
brigadier-yefteral  or  d^uttf-ther^.  A  Polynesian  scholar, 
intent  on  proving  that  South-Sea  islanders  and  Buropeans 
are  tribes  of  the  same  lineage,  points  out  the  almost  exact 
coincidence  of  the  Polynesian  mata  and  the  modem  Greek 
mati,  both  signifying  *  eye : '  which  is  just  aa  sensible  as  if 
he  were  to  compare  a  (hypothetical)  Polynesian  htua,  'a 
four-wheeled  vehicle,'  with  our  'hm  (from  omn^ntt)  :  for 
mati  in  Greek  is  abbreviated  from  ommation,  diminutire  of 
omma, '  eye,'  and  has  lost  its  originally  significant  part,  the 
syllable  om,  representing  the  root  cp, '  see.' 

Those  »re  only  a  few  samples  of  false  etymologies,  selected 
from  amoag  the  thousands  and  tens  of  dwuaandfl  viik  whifih 
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■n  linguistic  litentuFe,  ancient  and  mcMlem,  teema ;  wbicb 
hare  been  drawn  out,  with  infinite  expenditure  of  ill-directed 
ingenoily  and  misapplied  labour,  from  the  Tocabularies  of 
tongne>  of  eveiy  age  and  eveiy  clime.  There  ia  not  one 
among  them  which  hM  not  a  much  higher  ptimd  fide  plausi- 
bility than  the  identity  of  ettigne  and  hUhop,  or  of  Jiliut  and 
iijo,  or  than  numberless  otbera  of  the  true  etymologies 
Mtabliabed  upon  sufficient  evidence,  by  the  scientific  student 
of  languages  :  but  their  value  is  in  seeming  only  ;  they  are 
baseless  and  worthless,  mere  exemplifications  of  the  effects 
wrought  by  the  process  we  are  conaidering — the  process 
which  brings  out  accidental  analogies,  phonetic  and  signifi- 
cant, between  words  historically  onrelated.  The  greater 
portion  of  false  etymologies  are  to  be  ascribed  directly  to  its 
iafiuence  ;  and  their  number  is  a  sufficient  and  striking  proof 
of  the  wide  extent  of  its  action,  the  frequency  and  variety  of 
the  results  it  produces. 

The  fact  is  well  established,  that  there  are  no  two  lan- 
guages upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  of  however  discordant 
origin,  between  which  may  not  be  brought  to  light  by  dili- 
gent search  a  goodly  number  of  these  false  analogies  of  both 
fonn  and  meaning,  seeming  indications  of  relationship,  which 
a  little  historical  knowledge,  when  it  is  to  be  had,  at  once 
shows  to  be  delusive,  and  which  have  no  title  to  be  regarded 
as  otherwise,  even  if  we  have  not  the  means  of  proving  their 
Eilsity.  It  is  only  necessary  to  cast  out  of  sight  the  general 
probabilities  agunst  a  genetic  connection  of  the  languages 
we  are  comparing  (such  as  their  place  and  period,  their 
nearer  connections,  and  the  pervadmg  discordimce  of  their 
structure  and  material),  and  then  to  assume  between  them 
phonetic  transitions  not  more  violent  than  are  actually 
proved  to  be  exhibited  by  other  tongues — and  we  may  find 
a  goodly  portion  of  the  vocabulary  of  each  hidden  in  that  of 
tiie  other.  Dean  Swift  has  ridiculed  the  folly  which  amuses 
itself  with  such  comparisons  and  etymologies,  in  a  well- 
known  caricature,  wherein  he  derives  the  names  of  ancient 
Greek  worthies  hota  honest  modem  English  elements,  ex- 
plaining ^cAi7/i!a  as  'a  kill-ease,'  Sector  as  ' hacked-tore,' 
Maxandor  ike  Great  aa  '  all  eggs  under  the  grate  ) '  and  so 
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on.  This  is  very  abfiurii ;  and  yet,  save  that  the  absurdity  of 
it  is  made  more  palpable  to  U8  by  being  put  in  tenna  of  our 
own  laoguage  and  another  with  which  we  are  eomewhat 
familiar,  it  ia  hardly  worse  than  what  has  been  done,  and  is 
done,  iu  all  aobemesa,  by  laen  claiming  the  name  of  linguistic 
scholars.  It  is  even  now  possible  for  auoh  a  man  to  take  an 
African  vocabulary,  and  ait  deliberately  down  to  see  what 
words  of  the  various  other  languages  known  to  him  he  can 
explain  out  of  it,  producing  a  batch  of  correspondences  like 
these:  abetefe,  '  a  begging  beforehand'  (which  he  himself  de- 
fines as  composed  of  a,  formative  prefix,  be,  '  beg,'  and  tete, 
'  previously  '),  and  Gorman  betieln,  '  beg '  (from  the  simpler 
root  bit,  bet,  our  bid)  ;  idaro,  '  that  which  becomes  collected 
into  a  mass,'  and  English  drott ;  basile,  '  landlord '  {ba  for 
oba,  '  master,'  ti,  '  of,'  and  He,  '  Innd  '),  and  Greek  banleut, 
'  king  : '  and  the  comparer,  who  is  specially  versed  in  the 
mathematical  doctrine  of  chances,  gravely  informs  ua  that 
the  chances  against  the  merely  accidental  character  of  the 
last  coincidence  aro  "  at  least  a  hundred  million  to  one." 
More  than  one  unsound  linguist  has  misled  himself  and 
others  by  calculating,  in  the  stricteBt  accordance  with  mathe- 
matical rules,  how  many  thousand  or  million  of  chances  to 
one  there  are  against  the  same  word  meaning  the  same 
thing  in  two  different  and  unconnected  languages.  The 
calculation  is  futile,  and  its  result  a  fallacy.  The  relations 
of  language  are  not  to  bo  so  simply  reduced  to  precise 
mathematical  expression.  If  words  were  wholly  inde- 
pendent entities,  instead  of  belonging  to  families  of  connected 
derivatives ;  if  they  were  of  such  precise  constitution  and 
application  as  so  many  chemical  formulas  ;  if  the  things  th^ 
designated  were  as  distinct  and  separate  individualities  as 
are  fixed  stars,  or  mineral  species,  or  geographical  localitiei — 
then  the  calculations  of  chances  would  be  in  place  respecting 
them.  But  none  of  these  things  are  true.  The  evidences 
on  which  linguistic  science  relies  to  prove  genetical  connec- 
tion are  not  identities  of  form  combined  with  identities  of 
meaning;  forms  may  differ  as  much  as  hijo  anA^Uta; 
meanings  may  difier  as  much  as  German  hekomitun,  'get,' 
and  English  become,  '  come  to  be,*  and  bectfrne,  '  suit ; '  fonn 
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■nd  meaning  may  differ  together  to  any  extent,  and  yet  the 
words  may  be  one  and  the  Bame,  and  good  evidences  of  re- 
Utionahip  between  the  langnagea  to  which  they  Tespectively 
belong.  Not  literal  agreement,  but  Bach  resemblances, 
nearer  or  more  distant,  cleu«r  or  more  obscure,  aa  are  proved 
by  supporting  facta  to  have  their  ground  in  original  identity, 
make  BatiB&ctory  evidence  of  common  descent  in  language. 

Here,  then,  i»  the  practical  difficulty  in  the  way  of  him 
who  would  prove  all  human  speech  a  unit.  On  the  one 
hand,  those  fortuitous  coincidences  and  analogies  which  any 
given  iuiguage  may  present  with  any  other  with  which  it  ia 
compared  form  a  not  inconsiderable  body,  on  appreciable 
percentage  of  its  general  stock  of  words.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  historical  coincidences  and  analogies  traceable  be- 
tween two  languages  of  common  descent  are  capable  of  sink- 
ing to  as  low,  or  even  to  a  lower,  percentage  of  its  vocabu- 
lary. That  is  to  say,  there  may  be  two  related  tongues,  the 
genuine  signs  of  whose  relationship  shall  be  less  numerous 
uid  conspicuous  than  the  apparent  but  delusive  signs  of 
relationship  of  two  others  which  derive  themselves  from  inde- 
pendent origins.  The  former  have  been  so  long  separated 
&om  one  another,  their  changes  in  the  mean  time  have  been 
■0  pervading,  that  their  inherited  points  of  resemblance  are 
reduced  in  number  and  obscured  in  character,  until  they  are 
no  longer  sufficient  to  create  a  reasonable  presumption  in 
&vour  of  their  own  historical  reality ;  they  ore  undistin- 
guishable  from  the  possible  results  of  chanca  As  we  saw 
in  the  sixth  lecture  (p.  243),  evidences  of  genetic  connection 
are  cumulative  in  their  character  ;  no  single  item  of  corre- 
spondence is  worth  anything  nntil  there  are  found  kindred 
(acta  to  support  it ;  and  its  force  is  strenglJiened  with  every 
new  accession.  And,  in  the  comparison  of  languages,  the 
point  is  actually  reached  where  it  becomes  impossible  to  tell 
whether  the  few  coincidences  which  we  discover  are  the 
genuine  traces  of  a  community  of  linguistic  tradition,  or  only 
accidental,  and  evidence  of  nothing.  When  we  come  to 
holding  together  the  forms  of  speech  belonging  to  the  diverse 
&milies,  linguistic  testimony  fails  us :  it  no  longer  bos  force 
to  prove  anything  to  our  satis&otion. 
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To  demonstrate  tbai  this  is  bo,  ve  do  not  need  to  enter 
into  B  detailed  examination  of  two  tongues  claimed  to  be 
unrelated,  and  show  that  their  correspondences  loll  inconteat- 
ably  short  of  the  ajnoant  required  to  prove  relationship :  ttb 
may  take  a  briefer  and  directer  argument.  We  hare  seen 
that  the  established  linguistic  fanulies  are  made  up  of  those 
dialects  which  exhibit  traceable  signs  of  a  conuaon  historic 
development ;  which  have  evidently  grovn  together  out  of 
the  radical  stage  (unless,  as  in  the  case  of  the  nkonoByllabic 
tongues,  they  have  together  remained  stationary  in  that 
stage)  !  which  poescBB,  at  least  in  part,  the  same  grammatical 
structure.  There  are  some  linguistic  acholara  who  cherish 
the  sanguine  hope  that  trustworthy  indications  of  this  kind 
of  correspondence  may  yet  be  pointed  out  between  some  two 
or  three  of  the  great  t&milieH ;  but  no  one  whose  opinion  ia 
of  one  straw's  weight  thinks  of  such  a  thing  with  reference 
to  them  alL  So  discordant  is  the  whole  growth  of  many  of 
the  types  of  speech  that  we  can  find  no  affinities  among  tbem 
short  of  their  ultimate  beginnings :  if  all  human  speech  is  to 
be  proved  of  one  origin,  it  con  only  be  by  means  of  an  identi- 
fication of  roots.  To  give  the  investigation  this  form,  how- 
ever, is  virtually  to  abandon  it  as  hopeless.  The  dlGGcultieH 
in  ^e  way  of  a  fruitful  comparison  of  roots  ai«  altogether 
overwhelming.  To  trace  out  the  roots  of  any  given  famUy, 
in  their  ultimate  form  and  primitive  signification,  is  a  task 
whose  gravity  the  profoundest  investigators  of  languago  are 
best  able  te  appreciate.  Xot  with  standing  the  variety  of  the 
present  living  dialects  of  the  Indo-European  family,  and  the 
noteworthy  preservation  of  original  forms  on  the  put  of 
some  among  them,  their  comparison  would  be  ior  enough 
from  Aimishing  us  the  radical  elements  of  Indo-European 
speech.  Even  the  aid  of  the  ancient  tongues  but  partially 
removes  the  difficulty;  and,  but  for  the  remarkable  and 
exceptional  character  of  the  Sanskrit,  our  knowledge  of  that 
stage  in  the  history  of  our  language  out  of  which  its  present 
grammatical  structure  was  a  development  would  be  but 
scanty  and  doubtful ;  while  we  have  been  compelled  to 
confess  (in  the  seventh  lecture)  that  we  know  not  how  far 
even  so  primitive  a  stage  may  lie  from  the  absolute  beginning. 
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Tbe  corresponding  condition  of  Semitic  speech,  its  fonndation 
of  triliteral  roots,  is  to  no  small  extent  restorable ;  but  we 
hare  seen  that  these  roots  are  themselves  the  products  of  a 
stmnge  and  highly  perplexing  development,  beneath  which 
their  actual  origin  is  not  yet  discernible.  Among  the  differ- 
ent great  bruichea  of  the  Scythian  family,  tbe  recognizable 
radi^  coincidences  are  hardly  sufficient,  if  they  are  sWEcient, 
to  establish  their  unity  as  proceeding  from  the  same  stock  : 
a  reliable  basis  for  comptaieon  with  other  families  is  certainly 
not  furnished  us  here.  Tfor  was  the  Scythian  the  only 
femily  in  establishing  whose  unity  we  were  obliged  to  add 
the  evidence  of  morpholc^cal  structure  to  that  of  material 
correspondences :  there  were  at  least  two,  the  monosyllabie 
in  eouth-castem  Asia  and  the  American,  which  were  founded 
almost  solely  on  accordance  of  type.  And  the  former  of 
them  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  power  of  phonetic 
corruption  to  alter  and  disguise  the  bare  roots  of  language, 
withoat  help  from  composition  and  fusion  of  elements.  If 
we  cannot  find  material  correspondences  enough  between  the 
pure  radicals  of  Chinese,  Siamese,  and  Burmese  to  prove  these 
three  tongues  akin,  but  must  call  in,  to  aid  the  conclusion, 
their  common  characteristic  of  monoayUabiam,  what  hope  can 
we  possibly  entertain  of  proving  either  of  them  akin  with 
Hongoliui  or  Polynesian,  for  example,  with  which  they  have 
no  morphological  affinity  ?  Who  will  be  so  sanguine  as  to 
expect  to  discover,  amid  the  blind  confusion  of  the  American 
languages,  where  there  are  scores  of  groups  which  seem  to  he 
totally  diverse  in  constituent  material,  the  radical  elements 
which  hove  lain  at  the  basis  of  their  common  development  F 
Apparent  rescmblimces  among  apparent  roots  of  the  diffi^rent 
fuuilies  are,  indeed,  to  he  found  ;  but  they  are  wholly  worth- 
less as  evidences  of  historical  connection.  To  tbe  general 
presumption  of  their  accidental  nature  is  to  be  farther  added 
the  virtual  certainty  that  the  elements  in  which  they  appear 
are  not  ultimate  roots  at  all,  but  the  products  of  recent 
growth.  There  is  nothing,  it  may  be  remarked,  in  the 
character  of  ultimate  roots  which  should  exempt  them  from 
the  common  liability  to  exhibit  fortuitous  coincidences,  but 
rather  the  contrary.     The  system  of  sounds  employed  in  the 
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rudimentaiy  stage  of  linguistic  growth  -woe  comparattTel^ 
ecftnty',  tho  circle  of  ideaa  represented  by  the  roots  was 
narrow  and  limited,  tho  application  of  each  root  moro  vaguo 
and  indetenninate ;  hence  accidental  analogies  of  form  uid 
meaning  might  even  more  reasonably  be  looked  for  between 
the  radical  elements  of  unconnected  families  than  between 
their  later  developed  words. 

Fur  these  reasons  it  is  that  tho  comparison  of  roots  is  not 
likely  to  lead  to  uiy  satisfactory  results  even  in  the  most 
favourable  cases,  and  cannot  poaaibly  be  made  fruitful  of 
valuable  and  trustworthy  conclusions  through  the  wbote 
body  of  human  language.  There  toe,  it  is  true,  not  a  few 
philologista — and  among  them  some  authoiitiea  dcBerving  of 
the  highest  respect — who  hold  that  correspondences  enough 
have  been  found  between  Indo-European  and  Semitic  roots  to 
prove  the  ultimate  connection  of  those  two  &milie3  of  lan- 
guage L  but  the  number  is  yet  greater  of  those  who  regard 
the  asaerled  proof  as  altogether  nugatory.  -<Che  attempt  has 
been  made  above  (in  tho  eighth  lecture)  to  show  that  the 
governing  presumption  in  tho  case  is  not  a  purely  linguistic 
one,  but  ratlicr  a  historical ;  and  it  is  one  which  is  quite  as 
likely  to  be  weakened  as  to  be  strengthened  by  the  resnlta 
of  future  rcsoarches.  But,  as  regards  the  point  now  under 
discussion,  the  admission  or  rejection  of  a  genetic  tie  between 
these  two  particular  families,  or  even  between  those  and  the 
Scythian  and  Chinese,  would  make  no  manner  of  dificrenco : 
there  would  still  remain  the  impossibility  of  extending  a  like 
tie,  by  linguistic  means,  to  the  other  groat  families. 

Our  general  conclusion,  then,  which  may  be  looked  upon 
83  incontrovertibly  established,  is  this  ;  if  the  tribes  of  men 
aro  of  different  parentage,  their  langtiages  could  not  be 
espected  to  be  more  unlike  than  they  in  fact  are  ;  whUe,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  all  mankind  are  of  one  blood,  their  tongues 
need  not  he  more  alike  than  we  actually  find  them  to  be. 
The  evidence  of  language  can  never  guide  ua  to  any  poeitive 
conclusion  respecting  the  specific  unity  or  diversity  of  human 
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Origin  of  l&ngnage.  Conditioiia  of  the  problem.  la  what  sense  Ibd- 
gnige  is  of  dirine  origin.  Deaire  of  oinnmunicBition  the  Immediate 
hnpolie  to  ita  produoldoo.  lADgnage  and  thooght  not  ideotlaal. 
Thought  possible  withont  language.  Difierance  of  mental  aation  in 
man  and  lower  animala.  language  tbe  reault  and  means  of  analytic 
thought,  the  aid  of  higher  thought.  The  voica  at  instnunent  of  ex- 
pr«wion.  Acts  and  qualities  the  first  thioga  nnnied.  Tbe  "bow-wow," 
"pooh-pooh,"  and  "ding-dong"  theorioi.  Onomalopcela  the  true 
source  of  first  utterancas.  Ita  various  modes  and  limitations.  Its 
traces  mamly  obliterated.     Bemaining  obscurities  of  the  problem. 

In  the  last  lecture,  we  took  up  and  conBidered  certain 
mattere  vliich  seomed  naturally  to  preeent  themiielTes  to  our 
attention  in  connection  with  oiir  survey  of  the  divisions  and 
cWacterietics  of  human  speech.  We  first  examined  the 
various  systems  of  classification  of  languages,  according  to 
morphological  form  or  to  general  rani,  weighing  briefly  the 
Talue  of  the  distinctions  upon  which  they  are  founded ;  and 
we  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  no  other  mode  of  classifica- 
tion has  anything  like  the  same  worth  with  the  genetical,  or 
that  which  groups  dialects  together  by  their  historicfd  rela- 
tionship. We  then  passed  on  to  the  subject  of  the  general 
relations  between  linguistic  science  and  ethnology,  the 
history  of  human  races.  We  saw  that  between  the  study  of 
language  and  that  of  physical  characteristics,  as  tests  of  race, 
there  can  be  no  discordance  and  jealousy,  but  only  an  honour- 
able emulation  and  mutual  helpfulness;  that  each,  feeling  its 
own  limitations  and  imperfections,  needs  and  seeks  the  assist- 
ance of  the  other ;  clauning,  also,  all  the  aid  which  recorded 
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hifltoiy  can  fumiBb,  and  all  that  can  be  derived  &oin  arcbt&- 
ology,  to  correct  and  confirm  its  conclusions.  Bo  intaricftte 
and  difficult  of  solution  is  the  problem  set  before  ua  in  the 
beginninga  of  history,  the  origin  and  ultimate  connectioDS  of 
ntcea,  that,  as  we  have  good  reason  to  fear,  our  utmost  eSbrta, 
our  most  cunning  combinationa  of  all  attainable  evidence, 
from  whatever  sources  derived,  will  never  bring  ns  to  a  dis- 
tinct and  confident  answer.  For  a  little  way,  history  and 
tradition  are  our  chief  guides ;  then,  the  study  of  language 
conducts  us  somewhat  farther,  although  with  feebler  and 
more  uncertain  steps  j  while  phyaical  science  claims  to  give 
us  a  few  glimpses,  we  know  not  yet  of  what  reach  or  sweep, 
into  a  still  remoter  past.  And  as,  in  inveatigatioos  of  this 
trying  character,  it  is  of  no  small  consequence  to  know  what 
are  the  limits  and  defects  of  the  evidence  with  which  we  arc 
dealing,  that  we  may  not  waste  our  strength,  and  prepare 
for  ourselves  bitter  disappointment,  by  searching  for  conclu- 
sions where  none  can  possibly  he  found,  we  entered  upon  an 
inquiry  as  to  whether  it  was  within  the  province  of  linguistic 
science  to  determine  the  vexed  question  of  the  unity  or 
multiplicity  of  the  human  race  ;  and  we  found  that  this  was 
not  the  case.  The  beginnings  of  language,  in  at  least  a  part 
of  the  recognized  families  of  languages,  are  too  much  covered 
up  and  hidden  under  the  products  of  later  growth  for  oar  eyes 
ever  to  distinguish  them  with  ajiy  even  tolerable  approach  to 
certainty  ;  and  the  correspondences  which  have  been  already, 
or  may  be  hereafter,  pointed  out  between  the  linguistic 
material  of  difierent  languages,  now  reckoned  as  belonging  to 
diverse  families,  may  be  so  plausibly  eiplmed  as  the  effects 
of  chance  that  they  can  never  be  accepted  as  the  sure  result 
and  sign  of  a  common  linguistic  tradition.  Our  conclusion 
here  was,  that  human  languages  might  well  have  become  as 
different  as  we  now  find  them  to  bo,  even  though  all  of  them 
descended  from  the  rudimentary  and  undeveloped  dialect  of 
some  single  original  family  or  tribe ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
considering  the  acknowledged  unity  in  diversity  of  human 
nature,  we  should  not  expect  to  find  languages  any  more  un- 
like than  they  actually  are,  if  there  had  been  a  separate  Adam 
and  Eve  for  each  one  of  a  dosen  or  mora  human  races. 
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Wlether  pLysical  acience  will  ever  reach  ft  more  definite 
deOBioa  of  the  bbidb  question  is  at  preaetit,  at  least,  very 
doabtfu]  :  its  tendency  BeemB  now  to  be  towaj^  establishing 
such  K  capacity  of  mutation  in  epeciea  aa  would  explain  all ' 
the  tribes  of  men  as  possible  varieties  of  one  tj^e  ;  without,  ' 
of  course,  at  the  eame  time  dieproving  the  possibility  of  their 
indepeodent  origin.  It  ia  lihely  enough  that  we  may,  at 
some  time,  reach  a  point  where  we  shall  be  able  to  say  that, 
upon  the  whole,  the  weight  of  probability  is  upon  this  side, 
or  upon  that :  anything  more  certain  and  categorical  we  can 
barfly  Tcnture  to  look  for.  Happily,  the  question  ia  one  of 
little  practice  consequence :  the  brotherhood  of  men,  the 
obligation  of  mutual  justice  and  mutual  kindneaa,  reata  upon 
&e  possession  of  a  common  nature  and  a  common  deatiny, 
not  upon  the  tie  of  fleahly  relationship.  Thoae  who  would 
justify  their  oppression  of  a  whole  race  of  their  follow -beings 
by  an  alleged  proof  of  ita  descent  from  other  ancestors 
than  their  own  are  not  leas  perrerae — more  perverae  they 
could  not  well  be — than  those  who  would  sanctify  it  as  the 
eiecution  of  a  curse  pronounced  by  a  drunken  patriarch  upon 
a  portion  of  his  own  offspring.  It  is  as  shameful  to  attempt 
to  press  science  as  religion  into  the  service  of  organized 
injnatice. 

But  if  linguistic  science  muat  thus  obaerre  a  modest 
lileuce  with  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  human  race,  what  has 
it  to  say  respecting  the  origin  of  language  itself  ?  This  is 
an  inquiry  to  which  wo  have  mado  a  near  approach  at  one 
and  another  point  in  our  discussiona  hitherto,  but  which  we 
have  carefully  refrained  from  grappling  with  seriously.  It 
has  not  lain  in  the  direct  line  of  our  investigations.  We 
have  been  engaged  in  analyzing  and  examining-the  recorded 
facts  of  language,  in  order  to  find  what  answer  we  could  to 
our  leading  question,  "  why  we  speak  as  we  do  P  "  and  we 
have  been  brought  at  last  to  the  recognition  of  certain  ele- 
ments called  roots,  which  we  clearly  see  to  have  been  the 
germs  whence  thewhole  development  of  speech  baa  proceeded, 
but  which  we  do  not  dare  affirm  to  have  been  abaolutcly  the 
first  utterances  of  speaking  men.  These,  then,  are  the 
historical  beginnings  of  speech  ;   and  historical  research  will 
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take  UB  no  farther.  The  qneHtion  as  to  what  were  the  actual 
first  utterances,  aad  how  thef  were  produced,  must  be  decided, 
if  at  all,  in  another  way — by  geaerel  considerationa  and  aaal- 
ogiea,  hy  isfereneee  from  the  facta  of  human  nature  and  the 
facts  of  language,  taken  together,  and  from  their  relations  to 
one  another.  It  falls  within  the  province  rather  of  linguis- 
tic philosophy,  as  a  branch  of  anthropoloCT,  than  of  the 
hiatorical  science  of  language.  But  the  subject  is  one  of 
Buch  interest,  and  for  the  proper  discusfdou  of  which  our 
historical  investigations  so  directly  prepare  the  way,  that  we 
cannot  refrain  from  taking  it  up.  It  may  be  that  we  shall 
find  no  sharp-cut  and  dogmatic  answer  to  our  inquiries  re- 
specting it,  but  we  may  hope  at  least  so  to  narrow  down  the 
field  of  uncortaialy  and  conjecture  as  to  leave  the  problem 
virtually  solved. 

We  may  fairly  claim,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  subject  has 
been  very  greatly  simplified,  stripped  of  no  small  part  of  its 
difficulty  and  mystery,  by  what  has  already  been  proved  as 
to  the  history  of  speech.  Did  wo  find  no  traces  of  a  primi- 
tive condition  of  language  different  from  its  later  manifesta- 
tions, did  it  appear  to  us  as  from  the  very  beginning  a  com- 
pletely developed  apparatus,  of  complicated  structure,  with 
distinct  signs  for  objects,  qualities,  activities,  and  abstract 
conceptions,  with  its  mechanism  for  the  due  eipression  of 
relations,  and  with  a  rich  vocabulary — then  might  we  well 
!  shrink  back  in  despair  from  the  attempt  to  explain  ita  origiu, 
and  confess  that  only  a  miracle  could  have  produced  it.,  that 
only  a  superhuman  t^cncy  could  have  placed  it  in  human 
possession.  But  we  have  seen  that  the  final  perfection  of 
the  noblest  languages  has  boon  the  result  of  a  slow  and 
gradual  development,  under  the  impulse  of  tondeacies,  and 
through  the  instrumentality  of  proceeaes,  which  are  even  yet 
actiye  in  every  living  tongue  ;  that  all  this  wealth  has  grown 
by  long  accumulation  oiit  of  an  original  poverty ;  and  that 
the  actual  germs  of  language  were  a  scanty  list  of  formless 
roots,  representing  a  few  of  the  most  obvious  sensible  acts 
and  phenomena  appearing  in  ourselves,  our  fellow-creatures, 
and  the  nature  by  which  we  are  surrounded.  "We  have  now 
left  us  only  the  comparatively  easy  task  of  satisfying  our- 
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selves  bow  men  ehoald  have  come  into  posseraioii  of  these 
Iiumble  rudiments  of  speech. 

And  our  attention  must  evidently  first  be  directed  to  the 
iii<iniry  whether  those  same  inventive  snd  shaping  powara  of 
nun  ivhich  have  proved  themselves  capable  of  creating  out  of 
monoByllabic  barrenness  the  rich  abundance  of  inflective 
speech  vere  not  also  equal  to  the  task  of  producing  the  first 
poor  hoard  of  vocables.  There  are  those  who  insist  much  on 
what  they  are  pleased  to  term  the  divine  origin  of  language ; 
who  tbink  it  in  some  way  derogatory  to  {he  honour  of  the 
Creator  to  deny  that  be  devised  roots  and  words,  and,  by 
some  miracuLouB  and  exceptional  agency,  put  them  ready- 
made  into  the  mouths  of  the  first  hnman  beings.  Of  such  we 
would  ask  whether,  after  all,  language  can  be  in  this  sense 
only  a  divine  gift  to  man  ;  whether  the  hand  of  the  Creator 
is  any  the  less  clearly  to  be  seen,  and  need  be  any  the  less 
devoutly  acknowledged,  in  its  production,  if  we  regard  man 
himself  as  having  been  created  with  the  necessary  impulses 
and  the  necessary  capacities  for  forming  language,  and  then 
as  having  possessed  himself  of  it  through  their  natural  and 
conscious  workings.  Language,  articulate  speech,  is  a 
iiniverat^.  and_  eiclusiye  characteristic  of  inan  r  no  tnbo  of 
human  kind,  however  low,  ignorant,  and  brutish,  fails  to 
speak  ;  no  race  of  the  lower  animals,  however  highly  endowed, 
is  able  to  speak  :  clearly,  it  was  just  as  much  a  port  of  the 
Creator's  plan  that  wo  should  talk  as  that  we  should  breathe, 
thould  walk,  should  oat  and  drink.  The  only  question  is, 
whether  wb  began  to  talk  in  the  same  manner  as  wo  began  to 
breathe,  as  our  htood  began  to  circulate,  by  a  process  in 
which  our  own  will  had  no  part ;  or,  as  we  move,  eat,  clothe 
snd  shelter  ourselves,  by  tho  conscious  esertion  of  our 
natural  powers,  by  using  our  divinely-given  feculties  for  tho 
satisfaction  of  our  divinely-implanted  necessities. 

That  the  latter  supposition  is  fully  sufficient  to  account 
for  our  possession  of  speech  cannot  with  any  show  of  reason 
bo  denied.  Throughout  its  whole  traceable  history,  language 
has  been  in  tho  hands  of  those  who  have  spoken  it,  for  mani- 
fold modification,  for  enrichment,  for  adaptation  to  the  vary- 
ing ends  of  a  varying  knowledge  and  eiporience ;  nineteen 
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tneotietliB,  &t  the  least,  of  the  speech  we  speak  is  demoiutra- 
bly  in  thia  BcnBe  our  own  work :  why  should  the  remaining 
twentieth  be  thought  otherwise  P  It  is  hut  a  childish  philo- 
sophy which  can  see  no  other  way  to  make  out  a  divine 
agency  in  human  language  than  by  regarding  that  agency  am 
specially  and  miraculously  efficient  in  the  first  stage  of  form- 
ation of  language.  We  may  fairly  compare  it  with  the 
wisdom  of  the  little  girl  who,  on  being  asked  who  made  her, 
replied :  "  God  made  me  a  little  baby  bo  high  "  (dropping  her 
hand  to  within  a  foot  of  the  floor)  "and  I  grew  the  reat." 
The  power  which  originates  is  not  to  be  separated  from  that 
which  maintains  and  develops ;  both  are  one,  one  in  their 
essential  nature,  one  in  their  general  mode  of  action.  We 
might  as  well  claim  that  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  that  the 
simple  digits,  must  have  been  miraculoualy  revealed,  for  ele- 
ments out  of  which  men  should  proceed  to  develop  systems 
of  writing  and  of  mathematical  notation,  as  that  the  rudi- 
ments of  spoken  speech,  the  primitive  signs  of  mental  con- 
ceptions, must  have  had  such  an  origin. 

In  short,  our  recognition  of  language  as  an  institution,  as 
an  instrumentality,  as  no  integral  system  of  natural  and 
necessary  representatives  of  thought,  inseparable  from 
thought  or  spontaneously  generated  hy  the  mind,  but,  on 
I  the  contrary,  a  body  of  conventional  signs,  deriving  their 
value  from  the  mutual  understanding  of  one  man  with 
another ;  and,  farther,  our  recognition  of  the  lustory  of  this 
institution  as  being  not  a  mere  succession  of  changes 
wrought  upon  something  wliich  still  remains  the  aame  in 
(  essential  character,  but  a  real  development,  effected  by 
human  forces,  whose  operations  we  can  trace  and  understand 
— these  take  away  the  whole  ground  on  which  the  doctrine 
of  the  divine  origin  of  language,  as  formerly  held,  reposed. 
The  origin  of  language  is  divine,  in  the  some  sense  in  which 
man's  nature,  with  all  its  capacities  and  acquirements,  physi- 
cal and  moral,  is  a  divine  creation;  it  is  human,  in  that  it  is 
brought  about  through  that  nature,  by  human  instrument* 
^ty. 

It  ip  hardly  necessary  to  make  any  farther  reference  to  xa 
olgeotion,  already  once  alluded  to,  which  some  minds  mi^ 
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be  tempted  to  raise  against  our  whole  couBtruction  of  the 
conree  of  linguistic  history  out  of  the  evidences  of  compoBi' 
tion,  phonetic  corruption,  tmnafer  of  meaning,  and  the  other 
procc«Bea  of  linguiatic  growth,  which  we  find  in  all  the 
material  of  human  epeech.  The  inquiry,  namely,  has  aome- 
times  heen  raised,  whether  it  was  not  perfectly  possible  for 
the  Creator  to  frame  and  communicate  to  mortals  a  primitive 
language  filled  with  such  apptvent  signs  of  previous  develop- 
ment, ae  well  as  one  which  should  have  the  aspect  of  a  new 
creation.  Of  course,  must  be  our  reply ;  nothing  is  theoret- 
iaaij  impossible  to  Omnipotence :  but  to  suppose  that  it  haa 
pleated  God  to  work  thus  is  to  make  the  moat  violent  and 
madmissible  of  assamptionB,  one  which  imputes  to  him  a 
irholly  degrading  readiness  to  trifle  with,  even  to  deliberately 
mislead  and  deceive,  the  reason  which  he  has  implanted  in 
his  creatures.  It  is  precisely  of  a  piece  with  the  BUggestioii 
once  currently  thrown  out,  when  the  revelations  of  geology 
were  first  beginning  to  he  brought  to  light,  that  fossils  and 
itiatifications  and  such  like  facta  proved  nothing ;  since  God, 
when  he  made  the  rocks,  could  just  ss  well  have  made  them 
ia  this  form  and  with  these  contents  as  ather^ise.  With 
men  who  can  seriously  ai^e  upon  such  assumptions  it  is 
simply  impossible  to  discuss  a  historical  question :  all  the 
influences  of  historical  science  are  thrown  away  upon  them ; 
they  are  capable  of  believing  that  a  tree  which  they  have 
not  themselves  seen  spring  mp  from  the  seed  was  created 
whole  in  the  state  in  which\tbey  find  it,  without  gradual 
growth ;  or  even  that  a  house,  a  watch,  a  picture,  were  pro- 
duced just  as  they  are,  by  the  immediate  action  of  almighty 
power. 

"We  may  here  fittingly  follow  out  a  little  farther  an 
analogy  more  than  once  suggested  in  our  preceding  discua- 
EJons,  and  one  which,  though  some  may  deem  it  homely  and 
undignified,  is  genuine  and  truly  illustrative,  and  therefore 
not  wanting  in  instruction :  it  is  the  analogy  between  lan- 
guage and  clothing  and  shelter,  as  alike  results  of  men's 
needa  and  men's  capacities.  Man  was  not  created,  like  the 
inferior  races,  with  a  frame  able  to  bear  all  the  vicissitudes  of 
climate  to  which  he  should  be  aubjeeted;   nor  yet  with  a 
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natural  proteetire  covering  of  hair  or  wool,  capable  of  adapt- 
ing itself  to  the  variety  of  the  seasons :  every  human  being 
18  bora  into  the  world  naked  and  cringing,  needing  protection 
i^ainst  exposure  and  defence  from  ehame.  Qifted  is  man, 
accordingly,  with  all  the  ingenuity  which  he  requires  in  order 
to  provide  for  this  need,  and  placed  in  the  midst  of  objects 
calculat«d  to  answer  to  his  requirements,  suitable  materials 
for  hia  ingenuity  to  work  upon  ready  to  his  hand.  And 
hence,  it  is  hardly  less  diHtinctivcly  characteristic  of  man  to 
be  clad  than  to  speak  ;  nor  is  any  other  animal  so  universally 
housed  as  he.  Clothing  began  with  the  simplest  natural 
productions,  with  leaves  and  bark,  with  skins  of  wild  animals, 
and  the  like  ;  aa  shelter  with  a  cave,  a  hole  in  the  ground, 
the  hollow  of  a  tree,  a  nest  of  interwoven  brancbea.  Bnt 
ingenuity  and  taste,  with  methods  perfected  and  handed 
down  from  generation  to  generation,  made  themselves,  more 
and  more,  ministers  to  higher  and  leas  simple  needs :  the 
craving  after  comfort,  ease,  variety,  grace,  beauty,  sought 
satisfaction ;  and  architecture  by  degrees  became  an  art,  and 
dress-making  a  handicraft,  each  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of 
auxiliary  arts  and  handierafls,  giving  occupation  to  no  insig- 
nificant part  of  the  human  race,  calling  into  action  some  of 
its  noblest  endowments,  and  bringing  forth  forms  of  elegance 
and  beauty — embodiments  of  conceptions,  realizations  of 
ideals,  produced  by  long  ages  of  cultivation,  and  capable 
neither  of  being  conceived  nor  realized  until  after  a  pro- 
tracted course  of  training.  So  was  it  also  with  language. 
I  Man  was  not  created  with  a  mere  gamut  of  instinctive  cries, 
nor  yet  with  a  song  like  the  bird's,  as  the  highest  expression 
of  his  love  and  enjoyment  of  life :  he  had  wants,  and  capaci- 
ties of  indefinite  improvement,  which  could  be  satisfied  and 
developed  only  through  means  of  speech  ;  nor  was  be  treated 
by  nature  with  a  disappointing  and  baiHiog  niggardliness  in 
respect  to  them ;  bo  was  furnished  also  with  organs  of 
spe^h,  and  the  power  to  apply  their  products  to  use  in  the 
formation  of  language.  His  first  beginnings  were  mde  and 
insufficient,  but  the  coiisenting  labour  of  generations  has 
perfected  them,  till  human  thought  has  been  clothed  in  gar- 
ments measurably  worthy  of  it,  and  on  edifice  of  speech  bas 
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been  erected,  grander,  more  beautiful,  and  more  important 
to  our  race  than  any  other  work  whatever  of  its  producing. 
Tliere  are  races  yet  living  whoae  eeanty  needs  and  inferior 
capacitiea  have  given  them  inferior  forms  of  speech,  as  there 
are  races  which  have  not  striven  after,  or  been  able  to  con- 
triTe,any  but  the  rudest  miment,  the  meanest  shelter.  But 
the  child  now  bom  among  us  ib  dressed  in  the  products  of 
every  continent  and  every  clime,  and  housed,  it  may  be,  iit 
«a  ediGce  whose  rules  of  construction  have  come  down  from 
i^ypt  and  Greece,  through  generations  of  architecta  and 
prsftomen ;  as  he  is  also  taught  to  eitpress  himself  in  words 
and  forma  far  older  than  the  pyramids,  and  elaborated  by  a 
countless  succession  of  thinkers  and  speakers. 

This  comparison  might  profitably  be  drawn  out  in  yet 
fuller  detail,  but  I  forbear  to  urge  it  farther,  or  to  call  at- 
tention to  any  other  of  the  aspects  in  which  it  may  be  made 
to  cast  light  upon  the  development  of  speech.  Enough  has 
been  said,  as  I  hope,  to  make  plain  that  the  assumption  of 
miracolouB  intervention,  of  superhumau  agency,  in  the  first 
production  of  speech,  ia,  so  far  as  linguistic  science  is  con- 
cerned, wholly  gratuitous,  called  for  by  nothing  which  ia 
brought  to  light  by  our  study  of  language  and  of  its  relations 
lo  the  nature  and  history  of  man. 

It  is  neit  of  primary  and  fimdamental  importance  that 
we  make  clear  to  ourselves  what  is  the  force  directly  and 
immediately  impelling  to  the  production  of  speech.  Speech, 
we  know,  is  composed  of  eitemal  audible  signs  for  internal 
acts,  for  conceptions — for  ideas,  taking  that  word  in  its  most 
general  sense.  But  why  create  such  signs  ?  The  doctrine, 
now,  is  by  no  means  uncommon,  that  thought  seeks  expres- 
sion by  an  int«nial  impulse ;  that  it  is  ei^n  driven  to  ex- 
pression by  an  inward  necessity ;  that  it  cannot  be  thought 
at  all  without  incorporation  in  speech  ;  that  it  tends  to  ut- 
terance aa  the  fully  matured  embryo  tends  to  burst  its 
envelop,  and  to  come  forth  into  independent  life.  This  doc- 
trine tSj  in  my  view,  altogether  erroneous :  I  am  unable  to 
SCO  upon  what  it  is  founded,  if  not  upon  arbitrary  assumption, 
combined  with  a  thorough  misapprehension  of  the  relation 
between  thought  and  its  espression.     It  is  manifestly  op- 
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poeed  to  ^  the  concltuiona  to  whicli  we  have  been  thus  &r 
led  by  OUT  inquirioB  into  the  nature  and  office  of  speech. 
Speech  is  not  a  personal  posBeaaion,  but  a  social ;  it  belongs, 
not  to  the  indiTidtial,  but  to  the  member  of  eociety.  No 
item  of  existing  langoage  is  the  work  of  an  individual ;  for 
what  we  may  severally  choose  to  aay  is  not  langrioge  until  it 
b«  accepted  and  employed  by  our  fellovrs.  ^e  whole 
development  of  speech,  though  initiated  by  the  acts  of  indivi- 
dnals,  is  wrought  out  by  the  community.  That  is  a  word, 
no  matter  what  may  be  its  origin,  its  length,  its  phonetic 
form,  which  is  understood  in  any  community,  howerer  limited, 
aa  the  sign  of  an  idea ;  and  their  mutoid  understanding  is  the 
only  tie  which  connects  it  with  that  idea.  It  is  a  sign  which 
each  one  has  acquired  &om  without,  from  the  usage  of  others ; 
and  each  has  learned  the  art  of  intimating  hy  such  signs  the 
internal  acts  of  his  mind.  Mutual  intelligibility,  we  have 
seen,  is  the  only  qnality  which  makes  the  unity  of  a  spoken 
tongue ;  the  necessity  of  mutual  idtclUgibili^  is  the  only 
force  which  keeps  it  one  ;  and  the  desire  of  mutual  intelligi- 
bility is  the  impulse  which  called  out  speech.  Man  speaks, 
then,  primarily,  not  in  order  to  think,  but  in  order  to  impart 
his  thought.  His  social  needs,  his  social  instincts,  force  him 
to  expression.  A.  solitary  man  would  never  frame  a  language. 
Let  a  child  grow  up  in  utter  eeclusioQ,  and,  however  rich  and 
suggestive  might  be  the  nature  around  him,  however  lull  and 
appreciative  his  sense  of  that  which  lay  without,  and  his 
consciousness  of  that  which  went  on  within  him,  he  would 
all  his  life  remain  a  mute.  On  the  other  hand,  let  two 
children  grow  up  together,  wholly  untaught  to  spe^,  and 
they  would  inevitably  devise,  step  by  step,  some  roeaus  of  ex- 
pression for  the  purpose  of  communicatioa ;  kow  rudiment- 
ary, o^what  slow  growth,  we  cannot  tell — and,  however  in- 
teresting and  instructive  it  would  be  to  test  the  matter  by 
experiment,  humanity  forbids  us  ever  to  hope  or  desire  to  do 
so;  doubtlesB  the  cli8««jfer  of  the  speech  produced  would  vary 
with  difierence  of  capacity,  with  natural  or  accidental  differ- 
ence of  circumstances :  but  it  is  inconceivable  that  human 
beings  should  abide  long  in  each  other's  society  without 
e&rts,  and  successful  eilorts,  at  intelligent  interchange  of 
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tliougbt.  Again,  let  one  who  had  grown  up  even  to  man- 
hood among  his  fellows,  in  full  and  free  communicatioiL  with 
them,  be  long  Beparated  Irom  them  and  Ibrced  to  live  in 
solitude,  utd  he  would  unlevn  his  native  speech  by  degrees 
through  mere  disuse,  and  be  found  at  last  unable  to  convene 
at  all,  or  otherwise  than  lamely,  until  he  had  recovered  by 
new  practice  his  former  fiiciUty  of  expreaaion.  While  a 
Swiss  Family  Bobinson  keep  up  their  language,  and  enrich 
it  with  names  for  all  the  new  and  strange  places  and  products 
with  which  their  novel  circumstancea  bring  them  in  contact, 
a  Bobinson  Crusoe  almost  loses  his  for  lack  of  a  companion 
with  whom  to  employ  it.  We  need  not,  however,  rely  for 
this  conclusion  upon  imaginary  cases  atone.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  children  who  are  deprived  of  hearing  even 
at  the  age  of  four  or  five  years,  after  they  have  learned  to 
speak  readily  and  well,  and  who  are  thus  cut  off  from  vocal 
communication  with  those  about  them,  usually  forget  all  they 
had  learned,  and  become  as  mute  as  if  they  had  never  ac- 
quired the  power  of  clothing  their  thoughts  in  words.  The 
internal  impulse  to  eipreasion  is  there,  but  it  is  impotent 
to  develop  itself  and  produce  speech  :  exclusion  from  the 
ordinary  intercourse  of  man  with  man  not  only  thwarta  its 
progress,  but  renders  it  unable  to  maintain  itself  upon  the 
stage  at  which  it  had  already  arrived. 

Language,  then,  is  the  spoken  means  whereby  thought  is  : 
communicated,  and  it  is  only  that.  Language  is  not  thought, 
nor  is  tJiought  language  ;  nor  ia  there  a  mysterious  and  in- 
dissoluble connection  between  the  two,  as  there  is  between 
soul  and  body,  so  that  the  one  cannot  exist  and  manifest 
itself  without  the  other.  There  can  hardly  be  a  greater  and 
more  pernicious  error,  in  linguistics  or  in  metaphysics,  thui 
the  doctrine  that  language  and  thought  are  identical.  It  is, 
unfortunately,  an  error  often  committed,  both  by  tinguiste 
and  by  metaphysicians.  "  Man  speaks  because  he  thinks  " 
is  the  diciwm  out  of  which  more  than  one  scholar  has  pro- 
ceeded to  develop  his  system  of  linguistic  philosophy.  The 
assertion,  indeed,  is  not  only  true,  but  a  tmism ;  no  one  can 
presume  to  claim  that  man  would  speak  if  he  did  not  think  : 
but  no  &ir  logical  proccsB  can  derive  any  momentous  con- 
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cluaions  fram  so  looee  a  premise.  So  man  voiild  not  wear 
<  dotbea  if  be  bad  not  a  body ;  he  would  not  build  spuiDuig 
mules  and  jenniea  if  cotton  did  not  grow  on  buabes,  or  srool 
on  Bheep'B  backs :  yet  tbe  body  b  more  than  raiment,  nor  do 
cotton-busbea  and  sheep  Doceasitate  wheels  and  water-power. 
The  body  would  be  neither  comfortable  nor  comely,  if  not 
clad  ;  cotton  and  wool  would  be  of  little  uae,  but  for  ma- 
chinery making  quick  and  che^  their  converaion  into  doth ; 
and,  in  a  truly  analogous  way,  thought  would  be  awkward, 
feeble,  and  indistinct,  without  the  dress,  the  apparatus 
which  is  afforded  it  in  language.  Our  denial  of  the  identic 
of  thought  with  its  expreeaion  does  not  compel  ua  to  abate 
one  jot  or  tittle  of  the  exceeding  value  of  speech  to  tbon^t ; 
it  only  puts  that  value  upon  ite  proper  basis. 

That  thought  and  speech  are  not  the  some  is  a  direct  aod 
necessary  inference,  I  believe,  from  more  than  one  of  the 
truths  rcBpecting  liuiguage  which  our  discussions  have  already 
established ;  hut  the  high  importance  attaching  to  a  right 
understandiug  of  the  point  will  justify  us  in  a  brief  review 
of  those  truths  in  their  application  to  it.  In  the  first  place, 
we  have  often  had  our  attention  directed  to  the  imperfection 
of  language  as  a  full  representation  of  thought.  Words  and 
\  phrases  are  but  tbe  skdeton  of  expression,  hints  of  meaning, 
light  touches  of  a  akilful  shetcher's  pencil,  to  which  the  ap- 
preciative sense  and  sympathetic  mind  must  aupply  tbe 
filling  np  and  colouring.  Our  own  mental  acts  and  states 
we  can  review  in  our  eonsciousnoBs  in  minute  detail,  but  we 
can  never  perfectly  disclose  them  to  another  by  speech ;  nor 
wUl  words  alone,  with  whatever  sincerity  and  candour  th^ 
/  may  be  uttered,  put  us  in  poasession  of  another's  conscions- 
nesa.  In  anything  but  the  moat  objective  scientific  descrip- 
tion, OF  the  driest  reasoning  on  subjects  the  most'  plain  and 
obvious,  we  want  more  or  less  knowledge  of  the  individuality 
of  the  speaker  or  writer,  ere  we  can  understand  him  inti- 
mately ;  his  style  of  thought  and  sentiment  must  be  gathered 
firom  the  totality  of  our  intercourse  with  him,  to  make  us 
sure  that  we  penetrate  to  the  central  meaning  of  any  word 
be  utters ;  and  such  study  may  enable  ua  to  find  deeper  and 
deeper  significance  in  expressions  that  once  seemed  trivial  or 
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commonplace.  A  look  or  tone  often  sheds  more  light  upon 
character  or  intent  than  a  flood  of  words  could  do.  Humour, 
biater,  irony,  are  illustratione  of  what  tone,  or  style,  or  per- 
ceived incongruity  can  accomplish  in  the  way  of  impresaing 
upon  words  a  different  meaning  from  that  which  they  of 
themselves  would  wear.  That  langiu^e  is  impotent  to 
express  our  feelioge,  though  often,  perhaps,  pleaded  aa  a  form 
merely,  is  also  a  frequent  genuine  experience  ;  nor  is  it  for 
our  feelings  alone  that  the  ordinary  conreDtional  phrases, 
weakened  in  their  force  hy  insincere  and  hyperbolical  use,  are 
found  insufficient :  apprehensions,  distinctions,  opinions,  of 
ererj  kind,  elude  our  efforts  at  description,  definition,  inti- 
mation. How  oflen  must  we  labour,  by  painful  circumlocu- 
tion, by  gradual  approach  and  limitation,  to  place  before  the 
minds  of  others  a  conception  which  is  clearly  present  to  our 
own  consciousness!  How  often,  when  we  have  the  eipres- 
I  sion  nearly  complete,  we  miss  a  single  word  that  we  need, 
and  must  search  for  it,  in  our  memories  or  our  dictionaries, 
perhiq)B  not  finding  it  in  either !  How  different  is  the 
capacity  of  ready  and  distinct  expression  in  men  whose  power 
of  thought  is  not  unlike !  he  whose  grasp  of  mind  ia  the 
greatest,  whose  review  of  the  circumstances  that  should  lead 
to  a  judgment  is  moat  comprehensive  and  thorough,  whose 
skill  of  in&rence  is  most  unerring,  may  he,  much  more  than 
another  of  far  weaker  gifts,  awkward  and  clumsy  of  speech. 
How  often  we  understand  what  one  says  better  than  he 
himself  says  it,  and  correct  his  expression,  to  his  own  grati- 
fication and  acceptance.  And  if  all  the  resources  of  ex- 
pression are  not  equaUy  at  the  command  of  all  men  of  equal 
mental  force  and  training,  so  neither  are  they,  at  their  best, 
adequate  to  the  wealth  of  conception  of  him  who  wields 
them ;  that  would  be  bnt  a  poorly  stored  and  infertile  mind 
which  did  not  sometimes  feel  the  limited  capacity  of  lan- 
guage, and  long  for  fuller  means  of  expression. 

Bat  again,  the  variety  of  expression  of  which  the  same 
thought  admits  is  an  insuperable  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
the  identification  we  are  opposing.  To  recur  once  more  to 
an  illustration  of  which  we  have  already  made  use — I  form 
and  utter,  for  instance,  the  thought,  Jtth  like  ioaUr.     How 
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nearly  bare  tiua  phrase  ia  of  all  indicatdoa  nf  relations 
between  Uie  principal  ideas,  liow  ambigaoua  it  is,  but  for  the 
tone,  the  caanectioii,  the  circurostkitcea  in  iriuch  it  ia  naed, 
waa  pointed  out  before.  If  I  aaj  "  fish,  like  water-rati, 
swim  in  rirers,"  or  "  fish-like  irateMiutkea  abound  here,"  I 
have  varionsly  changed  the  elementa  of  thought  which  theu 
worda  indicate,  nithout  any  corresponding  change  of  their 
form.  Were  I,  now,  an  ancient  Boman,  the  words  in  which 
I  should  have  put  my  first  thought  would  be  piteea  awiamt 
aquam.  Here,  not  only  are  the  aigne  totally  different,  but  a 
boat  of  things  ore  distinctly  expressed  which  before  were  left 
to  be  inferred  &om  the  sum  and  surroundings  of  the  state- 
ment. PUeet  is  marked  not  only  as  being  a  noun  and 
nothing  else,  but  a  noun  in  a  certain  case  of  &e  plural 
number ;  amant  is  not  leas  clearly  a  verb,  and  to  be  made 
nowhere  but  in  the  third  person  plural  of  the  present  indica- 
tive active  ;  while  aquam  shows  by  its  form  that  it  is  used  as 
the  direct  object  of  the  preceding  verb,  and  that  in  all  ctm- 
nectiouB  it  is  to  be  treated  as  a  feminine  word.  If^  agwn,  I 
were  a  Frenchman,  I  shonld  have  said,  let  poittOM*  mataa 
Feau,  literally,  '  the  fiiibes  love  the  water.'  Here  nearly  all 
the  expressions  of  relation  which  the  Latin  words  conveyed 
are  last  again ;  in  part,  they  are  left  to  inference,  as 
in  English ;  in  part,  they  are  intimated  by  the  two 
independent  relational  words,  articles ;  which,  moreover, 
point  out  a  new  relation,  that  of  cUsa  (fish  in  general,  not 
some  fish  only),  not  hinted  at  in  either  of  the  other  phrases. 
The  Cbioeae  would  embody  the  same  aense  in  still  otheff 
words,  which  would  be  even  more  barren  than  our  English  of 
any  indication  of  relations  except  such  sa  is  signified  by  the 
reapective  position  of  the  worda  and  the  re^uiiemeuts  of  tite 
situation.  Other  languages,  in  expressing  the  same  idea, 
would  indicate  yet  other  distinctions  and  relations:  one, 
perhaps,  has  a  different  word  for  fish  when  living  from  that 
which  denotes  them  when  dead,  or  prepared  for  eating; 
another  signifies  the  fondness  which  fish  have  for  their  native 
element  by  one  term,  and  the  higher  affections  of  more 
rational  beinga  by  another ;  and  so  on.  There  is  thns  a  veiy 
conuderable  discordance  'between  the  variooff  eqaivalent 
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phtueg,  as  to  hov  mucli  and  what  is  espreBaed  in  the  words 
ngnifying  the  three  radical  ideas,  of  JUh,  liking,  taid  water, 
as  to  how  much  is  expressed  besides  those  ideas,  and  as  to 
how  it  is  expressed ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  total  discord- 
ance  between  the  eoimds  used  to  indicate  the  rarioua 
elements.  And  yet,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  the  thought 
expressed  is  in  every  instance  the  very  same:  certainly, 
there  is  no  difference  of  thought  corresponding  to  or 
'  measured  by  the  differenc«  of  expression.  Each  speaker's 
intent,  were  he  called  upon  to  explain  it  fully,  would  be 
foDiid  to  agr«e  with  that  of  the  rest ;  only  his  uttered 
words  directly  sigQify  a  part,  uid  leave  the  reat  to  be  filled 
in  by  the  mind  of  the  hearer.  How,  now,  can  any  one 
possibly  maintain  that  thought  and  speech  are  one  and  the 
same,  when  identity  of  thought  can  consist  with  so  much 
diversity  of  speech  ? 

Look,  once  more,  at  the  nature  of  the  tie  which,  as  repeat- 
edly pointed  out,  connects  any  one  of  the  spoken  signs  we 
u»e  with  the  conception  it  represents.  I  learned  the  word 
/Uk  at  an  early  period  of  my  life  fifom  my  instructors,  and 
associated  it  so  intimately  with  a  certain  idea  that  the  two 
aie  in  my  mind  well-nigh  inseparable :  I  cannot  hear  ^fith 
without  having  the  corresponding  thing  colled  up  in  my 
imagination,  nor  utter  it  without  calling  up  the  same  in  the 
imagination  of  every  person  who  has  been  taught  as  I  was ; 
nor,  again,  does  any  one  of  us  ordinarily  form  the  conception 
of  a  fish  without  at  the  same  time  having  the  audible  complex 
of  sounds,  jbii,  uttered  to  the  mind's  ear.  In  later  life,  I 
have  learned  and  associated  with  the  same  conception  other 
words,  as  pitcit,  poitaon,  icAthiU  (Qreek),  and  so  forth  ;  any 
one  of  these  I  can  call  up  at  will,  and  employ  in  place  of 
^tk,  when  circumstances  make  it  clesirable.  That  I  here  use 
^k  is  simply  for  the  resson  that  I  am  addressing  myself  to 
those  who  have  mastered  this  sign,  understand  it  readily,  and 
are  accustomed  to  employ  it ;  the  conventional  usage  of  the 
commnnity  to  which  I  belong,  not  anything  in  the  character 
of  my  thought,  imposes  the  necessity  upon  me :  if  I  went  to 
France,  I  should  substitute  the  sign  pouton  for  precisely  the 
Bame  reason.     And  I  might  stay  so  long  in  Franco,  and  say 
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and  hear  poitton  bo  often,  that  it  should  become  more  inti- 
mately BBflociated  with  its  conception  than  ^A,  and  ehonid 
come  more  readilj  and  natnrallj  tlum  the  latter  int«  mj 
mind  on  preeentation  of  the  conception :  I  ahould  then  have 
learned,  aa  we  phrase  it,  to  think  in  French  instead  c^ 
English,  How  iiitile,  I  bsj  again,  to  tslk  of  Bach  a  thing  as 
identity  between  thought  and  the  expresaion  which  rita  so 
loosely  upon  it,  and  can  be  bo  easily  shifted  1  Ab  well  com- 
pare the  faouBe  of  the  hermit-crab— which,  bom  soft  and 
coTcrleBs,  takes  refuge  in  the  first  suitable  shell  which  chance 
throws  in  its  way,  and  thenceforth  makes  that  ita  home, 
unless  convenience  and  opportuniiy  lead  it  to  move  to 
aootber — with  that  of  the  turtle,  whose  homy  covering  is  a 
part  of  its  own  structure,  and  cannot  be  torn  off  without 
destruction  of  its  life. 

Is  there  not,  in  &ct,  something  approaching  to  palpable 
absurdity  in  the  doctrine  that  words  and  thoughts  are 
identical,  that  the  mind  thinks  words  P  Words  are  not 
mental  acts ;  they  are  combinations  of  Bounds,  effects  pro- 
duced upon  the  auditory  nerve  by  atmospheric  Tibrations, 
which  are  brought  about  by  physical  agenciea— agencies  set  in 
operation,  it  is  true,by  acta  of  volition,  but  whose  products  are 
no  nlore  mental  than  are  pantomimic  motions  volontarily 
made  with  the  fingers.  We  know  well,  indeed,  that  there  is 
a  language  composed  of  snch  motions  instead  of  uttered 
words :  namely,  the  language  taught  aa  meana  of  communica- 
tion and  expression  to  those  whose  ear  is  numb  to  die 
ordinary  signs  of  thought.  Nothing  brings  more  diotinctly 
to  light  the  true  nature  of  language,  as  a  system  of  arbitraiy 
signs  for  thought,  learned  and  made  auxiliary  to  the  processes 
of  thought,  than  a  cousideratlon  of  the  modes  dT  speech 
practised  by  the  deaf  and  dumb :  whether  their  general  lan- 
guage, which  intimatea  ideas  by  significant  gestures,  possess- 
ing in  the  main  a  certain  degree  of  evident  relevaincr,  but 
conventional  in  their  specif  application ;  or  their  finger- 
speech,  that  most  strange  and  auonmlous  mode  of  represent- 
ation of  ideas  at  second  band,  by  wholly  arbitrary  coDtortions 
of  certain  appendf^ea  of  the  body,  standing  for  another  kind 
of  signs,  namely  articulate  sounds,  of  the  true  nature  of 
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vliicli  these  unfortuoate  beiuga  cannot  form  the  slightest 
conceptioD.  But  either  of  these  kinds  of  longaage,  or  their 
combination,  answers  for  the  deaf-mute  the  same  purpose 
titit  our  speech  answers  for  ns,  and  in  the  same  vay,  only  in 
SD  inferior  degree,  owing  to  the  comparatiTe  imperfection  of 
the  instrumentality — although  the  question  may  be  seriously 
rused,  whether  it  be  not  nearly  or  quite  as  effective  a  means 
of  expression  and  aid  of  thought  as  is  a  rude  and  rudimentary 
■poken  language  like  the  Chinese.  If,  then,  thought  and 
luigaage  are  identical,  thought  and  pantomime  are  not  leas 
M;  if  we  think  words,  the  mute  must  think  ftnger-twists : 
ind  who  will  venture  seriously  to  maintain  a  proposition  so 
mioifestly  prep<»terouB  ? 

J  But  if  we  must  thus  deny  that,  in  any  admissible  sense  of 
the  expression,  language  it  thought,  it  still  remains  for  us  to 
inquire  whether  thought  is  not  co-extensive  with  and  depend- 
ent upon  language ;  whether  we  can  think  otherwise  than  in 
ind  by  words.  The  claim  is  sometimes  roundly  made,  that 
"  general  ideas  and  words  ore  inseparable ;  that  the  one  can- 
not  exist  without  the  other;"  that,  "withoutwards,noteTen 
Buch  simple  ideas  as  white  or  black  can  for  a  moment  be 
realized."  Let  ua  examine  for  a  moment  this  last  assertion, 
and  see  whether  it  be  well  founded.  Suppose,  for  instance, 
thst  there  occurred  but  a  single  white  substance,  namely 
mow,  in  the  nature  by  which  we  are  surrounded :  it  is  both 
possible  and  altogether  likely  that,  white  we  had  a  name  for 
the  substance,  we  should  have  none  for  ibe  colour :  and  yet, 
wo  should  not  therefore  any  the  less  apprehend  that  colour, 
u  distinct  from  those  of  other  objects ;  even  as  we  now 
apprehend  a  host  of  shades  of  blue,  green,  red,  purple,  for 
which  we  possess  no  specific  appellations.  "We  conceive  of 
them,  we  are  able  to  recognise  them  at  sight,  but  their 
practical  value  is  not  sufficient  to  lead  us  to  name  them 
sepanttely.  If,  then,  on  going  southward,  we  made  acquaint- 
ance with  cotton,  we  should  not  fail  to  notice  and  fully  to 
realiie  its  accordance  with  sdow  in  the  quality  of  whiteness, 
even  though  we  had  no  name  for  the  quality.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  should  certainly  proceed  to  call  cotton  "  snowy," 
for  the  precise  reason  that  we  did  notice  the  correspondenco 
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of  tbe  two  in  colour ;  and,  as  ire  went  on  to  meet  with  other 
substances  of  like  hue,  we  should  call  them  "  snowy  "  also ; 
and  at  length — ^particularly,  if  we  bad  left  the  loce  of  snow 
behind  us — tnouy  would  come  to  mean  in  our  use  what 
wkUe  does  now,  and  tnnoineu  would  eignifj  '  wfaiteneBs.* 
Wo  should  have  supplied  the*deficienc7  of  our  Tocabulaiy  Id 
this  regard,  not  bocvise  "we  could  not  fona  a  conception  of 
the  colour  without  the  name,  but  because  we  had  found  it 
practically  couTenient  to  gire  a  name  to  the  conception  we 
had  formed.  The  example  is  a  typical  one ;  it  iiloatrateB 
the  universal  process  of  names-giving,  In  all  its  forms  and  in 
all  ages.  Our  primitive  ancestors  were  not  unable  to  appre* 
hend  the  existence  and  office  of  the  earth's  satellite  until 
they  had  devised  for  her  the  appellation  of '  measurer  i '  and, 
if  she  bad  a  yet  earlier  title,  it  woe  giyen  ber  in  like  manner, 
Sot  some  quality  distinctly  perceived  in  her.  'We  always 
.make  a  new  word,  or  bestow  upon  an  old  word  a  new  mean- 
jing,  because  we  hare  an  idea  that  wants  a  sign.  To  main- 
tain that  the  idea  waits  for  its  generation  until  the  sign  ia 
ready,  or  that  the  generation  of  the  idea  and  of  the  sign  is  a 
simple  and  indivisible  process,  is  much  the  same  tiling  as  to 
hold,  since  infants  cannot  thrive  in  this  climate  without 
clothing  and  shelter,  that  no  child  is  or  cau  be  bom  until  a 
layette  and  a  nursery  are  ready  for  it«-uee,  or  that  alongwiUi 
each  child  are  bom  its  swaddling-clothes  and  a  cradle  t 

It  must  be  fiuther  conceded,  then,  that  the  operations  of 
mind  are  at  least  so  far  independent  of  language  that  thou^t 
ia  able  to  reach  out  in  every  direction  a  atop  beyond  the  bor-  » 
der  of  speech ;  to  conquer,  bit  by  hit,  new  territory  for 
speech  to  occupy  and  hold  in  poeseasion.  But  our  earlier 
reasonings  and  examples  have  shown  that  there  is  no  small 
degree  of  incommensurability  between  the  two  in  other  re- 
spects also,  that  we  do  not  and  caniiot  always  precisely  cocd- 
municate  what  we  are  conscious  of  having  in  our  minds,  and 
that,  of  what  we  call  our  eipreasion,  a  part  consiste  merely 
in  so  disposing  a  framework  of  words  that  those  who  hear  un 
are  ensbled  to  infer  much  more  tbnn  we  really  express,  and 
much  more  definitely  than  we  express  it.  That  we  ordinarily 
think  with  words  may  be  true :  but  I  imagine  that  the  cz- 
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tent  to  which  we  do  so,  and  the  neceseity  of  the  accompaoi- 
rnent,  are  both  apt  to  be  considerably  exaggerated.  Wben 
■-e  think  most,  elaborately  and  most  reflectively,  then  we 
formulate  our  thooghts  as  if  we  were  speaking  or  writing 
theoi ;  })ut  we  need  not  always  think  in  that  style.  If  I 
hold  op  two  atickB  together,  to  see  which  is  the  longer,  my 
conqiarison  and  conclusion  are  assuredly,  both  of  them,  inde- 
pendent of  any  use  of  language,  spoken  or  conceired  of. 
When  1  taste  a  bit  of  strong  sea-duck,  which  baa  been  put 
upon  my  plate  for  mallard,  my  perception  of  its  flavour  and 
my  judgment  that  "the  bird  is  fishy"  are  wholly  instan- 
taneous, and  simple  mental  acts :  I  may  then  proceed  to 
state  my  judgmeot,  either  to  myself  or  to  others,  in  whaterer 
style  of  elaboration  I  may  choose.  This,  if  I  mistake  not, 
is  the  normal  order  of  procedure  :  the  mental  act  is  moment- 
ary, its  formulation  in  words  occupies  tioie ;  we  have  our 
thought  to  start  ^ith,  and  then  go  on  to  give  it  deliberate 
eipression.  The  operation  of  thinking  in  words  is  a  double 
one ;  it  consists  of  thinking  and  of  putting  the  thought  into 
words ;  we  conceive  the  thought  and  conceive  also  its  ex- 
pression. That,  when  we  turn  our  attention  full  upon  our 
own  minds,  we  read  there  the  act  and  its  eipression  together, 
does  not  necessarily  prore  more  than  the  intimacy  of  the 
association  we  have  established  between  our  conceptions  and 
their  signs,  and  the  power  over  us  of  the  habit  of  expression. 
Every  deliberate  thought,  doubtless,  goes  through  the  mind 
of  the  deaf-mute  accompanied  by  an  image  of  the  dactylic 
writhings  which  would  be  his  natural  mode  of  eipressbg  it ;  * 
bat  his  mental  action  is  not  slavishly  dependent  upon  such 
an  external  auxiliary. 

The  only  way,  in  fiwrt,  to  prove  the  necessary  connectiou 
and  mutual  limitation  of  thought  and  speech  is  to  lay  down 
such  a  definition  of  the  former  as  excludes  ererything  which 

■  Indeed,  I  know  that  the  cliildren  of  a  Utu  principnl  of  the  Hititfard 
dcaf-and-doiob  Biylam,  wlio  had  grown  np  in  the  ujlnra,  and  knew  the  pt- 
euliar  iuigiUf^  of  the  iatostel  as  familiarly  u  Ihrir  English,  coald  atwsyi 
tell  what  t^iT  father  waa  thinluog  of,  w  he  valVod  up  and  down  in  medita- 
tion, by  watching  his  hands  ;  his  flnmrs  in'olnnlarily  fonncd  tho  stgni 
which  were  associated  in  his  mind  with  his  snbjects  of  thonght ;  while  at  th« 
sane  time,  donbtlen,  he  inuigined  also  their  spoken  signs. 
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is  not  done  by  means  of  the  ktter.  If  thought  is  only  that 
kind  of  mental  action  which  ie  performed  in  and  tlmmgh 
words,  all  other  being  mere — what  sboil  we  call  it  P — ^pre- 
liminary and  preparatory  to  thonght,  the  qucBtion  becomei 
flimply  a  verbal  one,  and  is  settled.  But  it  were  futile  to 
attempt  thus  to  narrow  the  application  of  the  tenn-  Appre-' 
heneion  of  generals  and  particnlars,  cotnpariaon,  distinction, 
inference,  performed  under  the  review  of  consciouBneaa, - 
capable  of  being  remembered  and  applied  to  direct  the  con- 
duct of  life — these  are  the  characteristics  of  the  action  of- 
mind,  in  every  {:;rade;  where  they  are  present,  there  is  thought. ' 
And  who  wUI  dare  to  deny  even  to  the  uninstructed  deaf-  ' 
muto  the  poseeeeion  of  ideas,  of  cognitions  multitudinous  and  - 
various,  of  power  to  combine  obBervations  and  draw  con- 
clusions &om  them,  of  reasonings,  of  imaginings,  of  hopes  F 
Who  will  say,  then,  that  he  does  not  think,  though  his 
thiuking  faculty  has  not  yet  been  trained  and  developed  by 
the  aid  of  a  system  of  signs  P  But  neither  can  we  refuse  to 
believe  that  some  of  the  lower  animals  have  a  capacity  of 
thinking,  although  they  are  incapable  of  the  production  of 
any,  signs  of  their  ideas  which  we  may  venture  to  dignify  by 
the  name  of  language.  A  dog,  for  instance,  as  surely  ap- 
prehends the  general  ideas  of  a  tree,  a  man,  a  piece  of  meat, 
cold  and  heat,  light  and  dai^ness,  pleasure  and  piun,  kind- 
ness, threatening,  barking,  running,  and  so  on,  through  the 
whole  range,  limited  as  compared  with  ours,  of  matters  within 
his  ken,  as  if  he  had  a  word  for  each.  He  can  as  clearly 
form  the  intention  "  I  mean  to  steal  that  bone,  if  its  owner 
turns  his  back  and  gives  me  a  fair  chance,"  as  if  he  said  it 
to  himself  in  good  English.  He  con  draw  a  complex  of  syl- 
logisms, when  applying  to  present  exigencies  the  resolte  of 
past  experience,  and  can  determine  "that  smoking  wat«r 
must  be  hot,  and  I  shall  take  good  care  not  to  put  my  foot 
into  it " — that  is  to  say,  "  water  that  amokea  is  hot ;  this 
water  smokes  ;  therefore,  this  water  is  hot :  hot  water  hurts  ; 
this  water  is  hot ;  ^ffo,  it  will  hurt  my  foot."  He  is,  to  bo 
sure,  far  enough  from  being  able  to  put  his  process  of 
thought  into  that  shape ;  but  so  is  many  a  human  being  who 
can  not  only  draw  the  conclusion  with  unerring  judgment. 
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but  also  state  it  witb  perfect  iatelligibilitj.  Thflt  the  dog 
uid  many  other  animsla  make  no  very  distant  approach  to 
*  capacity  for  language  ia  ehovra  farther  bj  their  ability  to 
understand  and  obey  irhat  ia  said  to  them.  They  are  able  bo 
distinctly  to  associate  certain  ideas  with  the  words  we  utter 
as  to  govern  their  actions  accordingly.  Even  the  dull  ox 
knows  which  way  to  turn  when  his  driver  cries  y«  op  haw  to 
him ;  and  the  exceeding  intelligence  with  which  some  dogs 
will  listen  to  directions,  and  even  aTerhear  conversation,  baa 
been  the  subject  of  many  striking  and  authentic  BDecdot«s. 
It  is  vain  and  needless  to  deny  a  correspondence  up  to  a 
certain  point  between  men  and  other  animals  in  regard  to 
the  phenomena  of  mental  activity,  as  well  as  the  other  phe- 
nomena connected  with  animal  ]ife,  like  digestion,  motion,  en< 
joyment  and  suffering.  But  their  power  of  thinking  ia  not, 
like  0UI8,  capable  of  free  and  indefinite  development  by  edu- 
cation, whereof  language  is  the  chief  means,  as  it  is  the  sign 
also  of  a  capacity  for  it.  There  is,  it  need  not  be  doubted, 
no  small  difference  between  the  thought  of  the  most  intelli- 
gent of  the  lower  races,  and  that  of  the  least  cultivated 
Bpeechlesa  human  being.  Yet  what  a  chacs  of  uuanalyzed 
conceptions,  undefined  impressions,  and  unreasoned  con- 
clusions the  mind  of  every  one  of  us  would  be  without 
speech,  it  is  well-nigh  impossible  for  us  to  have  even  a  faint 
idea — for  us  who  have  so  long  enjoyed  the  advanti^  of  ex- 
pression, and  BO  accustomed  ourselves  to  lean  upon  it,  that 
we  can  now  even  difi'er  taiA  dispute  as  to  whether  thought 
and  its  instrument  are  not  one  and  the  same  thing.  The 
mental  action  of  the  wholly  wild  and  untrained  man  is  cer- 
tainly leas  unlike  to  that  of  the  beast  than  to  that  of  the  man 
who  has  been  educated  by  the  acquisition  and  use  of  lan- 
guage. The  distinction  of  the  two  former  is  mainly  that  of 
potentiality ;  they  are  like  the  fecundated  and  the  unfecun- 
dated  egg :  the  one  can  develop  into  organized  life ;  the 
other  cannot.  Let  us  look  at  an  illustration  which  shall  set 
forth  both  their  correspondence  and  their  difference. 

It  baa  been  often  remivked  that  the  crow  has  a  capacity  to 
count,  up  to  a  certain  number.  If  two  hunters  enter  a  hut 
and  only  one  comes  out^  he  will  not  be  ollnred  near  the  place 
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by  any  bwl,  however  tempting ;  the  samo  will  be  the  cue,  if 
three  enter  and  two  come  out,  or  if  four  enter  and  three 
come  out — and  bo  on,  till  a  number  ie  reached  which  in  be< 
yond  hia  arithmetic;  till  be  cannot  perceive  that  one  has 
been  left  behind,  and  bo  ia  led  to  venture  within  reach  of  the 
hidden  gun,  to  hiB  destruction.  Something  very  like  this  would 
be  ta^e  of  men,  without  language.  Open  for  the  briefeat 
inatant  a  hand  with  one  Jroni  in  it,  and  tiien  again  with  two, 
and  any  one  who  haa  an  eye  can  tell  the  difference ;  ao  with 
two  and  three,  with  three  and  four — and  so  on,  up  to  a  limit 
which  may  vary  with  the  quickness  of  eye  and  readineae  of 
thought  of  the  counter,  results  of  his  natural  capacity  or  of 
bis  training,  but  which  is  surely  reached,  and  soon.  Open 
the  hand,  for  ioatance,  with  twenty  coma,  then  drop  one 
secretly  and  open  it  again,  and  the  aurest  eye  that  ever 
looked  could  not  detect  the  loss..  Or  put  near  one  sDother 
two  piles  or  rows,  one  of  nineteen,  the  other  of  twenty,  and 
it  would  be  not  lees  impracticable  to  diatinguish  them  by  im- 
mediate apprehension.  But  here  appears  iho  discordance 
between  the  human  mind  and  that  of  the  brute.  The  crow 
would  net'er  find  out  that  the  heap  of  twenty  is  greater  tium 
tjiat  of  nineteen ;  the  man  does  it  without  difficulty :  he 
analyses  or  breaks  np  both  into  parts,  say  of  four  coma  each, 
the  numerical  value  of  which  he  can  immediately  apprehrad, 
as  well  as  their  number ;  and  he  at  last  finds  a  couple  of 
parts,  whereof  both  he  and  the  crow  could  see  that  the  one 
exceeds  the  other. 

In  this  power  of  detailed  review,  analysiB,  and  comparison, 
now,  lies,  as  I  conceive,  the  first  fundamental  trait  of  superi- 
ority of  man's  endowment.  But  this  is  not  all.  This  would 
merely  amount  to  a  great  and  valuable  extension  of  ^e 
limits  of  immediate  apprehension ;  whereas  the  crow  knows 
well  that  three  corns  are  more  than  two  corns,  man  would 
be  able  also  to  satisfy  himBelf,in  every  actual  case  which  should 
arise,  that  twenty  corns  are  more  than  nineteen  corns,  or  a 
hundred  corns  than  ninety-nine  corns ;  and  he  would  he 
able  to  make  an  intelligent  choice  of  the  larger  heap  where 
a  crow  might  cheat  himself  through  ignorance.  So  much  is 
possible  without  Lu^uage,  nor  would  it  alone  ever  lead  to 
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tie  posBeuioD  of  language.  In  order  to  this,  another  kind 
of  an^BLB  ifl  neceasaiy,  an  aualysiB  which  sepaniiteB  the 
qoalities  of  a  thing  from  the  thing  itself,  and  contemplates 
them  apart.  The  man,  in  short,  is  able  ix>  perceive,  not  only 
that  three  coma  are  more  than  two  coruB,  but  that  three  are 
more  than  tvo — a  {hing  that  the  bird  neither  does  nor  can 
do.  Snch  a  perception  makee  language  poaaible — ^for  lan- 
goage-making  is  a  naming  of  the  properties  of  thinga,  and  of 
things  themsolres  through  those  properties — and,  combined 
with  the  other  power  which  we  have  just  noticed,  it  creates 
the  possibility  also  of  an  indefinite  progression  in  thinking 
and  reasoning  by  means  of  language.  Signs  being  found  for 
the  conceptions  '  one,'  '  two,'  '  three,'  and  so  on,  we  can  pro- 
ceed to  build  them  up  into  any  higher  aggregate  that  we 
choose,  following  each  step  of  combination  by  a  sign,  and 
with  that  sign  associating  the  result  of  the  process  that 
TotAo  it,  so  as  to  be  effectually  relieved  of  the  necessity  of 
performing  the  process  over  agfiin  in  each  new  case.  Thus, 
from  the  recognition  that  three  is  more  than  two,  that  two 
and  ono  are  three,  that  twice  two  la  four — all  which  truths 
are  virtually  within  reach  of  the  crow,  since  he  would  deter- 
mine aright  any  practical  question  that  involved  them — we 
tise  to  the  recognition  that  twenty  is  more  than  nineteen, 
that  fifteen  and  five  are  twenty,  that  seven  times  sovon  are 
forty-nine,  or  ten  times  ton  are  a  hundred :  and  those  are 
truths  which  we  could  only  reach  by  means  of  language ; 
they  are  inferences,  circuitously  arrived  at,  and  made  by 
means  of  language  not  less  manageable  than  the  simpler 
tmtba  which  are  matters  of  direct  synthetic  apprehension. 
He  who,  having  learned  only  to  count,  constructs  for  hia  own 
use  a  multiplication-table,  has  to  work  onward  from  step  to 
step  in  somewhat  the  same  way  as  he  who  has  no  speech ; 
but  every  product  that  he  attains  and  fixes  in  memory  with 
its  factors,  is  on  acquisition  made  once  for  all.  Indefinite 
progreBB  is  thus  ushered  in  ;  every  new  result  of  mathemati- 
cal reasoning  is  rendered  capable  of  being  bandied,  and  the 
whole  career  of  mathematical  science  is  initiated.  Tct  not 
to  be  carried  on  by  words  alone.  The  most  skilful  mathema^ 
tician  cannot  perform  any  of  the  more  complicated  processes 
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of  calculation  with  signs  merely  uttered  or  conceived  of  aa 
uttered ;  he  must  write  down  his  equations  and  Beriea,  and 
work  out  piunfully,  in  long  rows  of  figurcB,  his  numerical  re- 
BultB :  for,  though  all  vaa  implied  in  hie  first  asBumption,  as 
evolved  according  to  the  unvarying  relfttions  of  numbeTS, 
and  the  principles  of  mathematical  reaaoning,  be  ia  unable  to 
grasp  the  various  quantities  with  hia  mind,  and  t«  follow  out 
unerringly  the  successive  steps  of  the  processes,  without  re- 
cording each  as  he  takes  it  It  is  none  the  leas  tmc,  how- 
ever, that  the  whole  work  is  a  mental  one :  mathematical 
quantities  are  identical  neither  with  the  written  figorea  and 
symbols,  nor  with  the  spoken  signs ;  nor  is  mathematical 
reaaoning  dependent  for  its  existence  upon  the  one  or  the 
other :  both  are  kindred  inatrumentalities,  whereby  the  mind 
is  enabled  to  accomplish  what  would  otherwise  be  wholly 
beyond  its  power. 

The  main  truths  which  we  have  to  accept  as  touching  the 
relation  of  language  to  thought  are,  I  think,  brought  out  by 
this  illustration.  It  is,  indeed,  an  extreme  illustration  on 
the  side  of  the  indispensability  of  language.  For  no  other 
class  of  conceptions  me  so  eminently  abstract  as  are  the 
mathematical,  none  so  wholly  dependent  upon  spoken  and 
written  signs  and  symbola.  They  are  so  essenti^y  ideal  in 
their  character,  so  divorcible  from  concrete  objects,  that  they 
con  be  worked  with  mechanically,  can  be  put  together  and 
takon  apart  witliout  constant  reference  to  real  conditions^ 
though  only  according  to  rules  and  methods  ultimately 
founded  on  concrete  exemplification,  on  immediate  synthetic 
apprehensions  which  are  capable  of  being  grasped  by  winds 
'  lower  than  human.  Yet,  even  here,  the  signs  are  merely 
the  instruments  of  thought,  and  created  by  it.  The  symbol 
of  the  calculus  are  not  more  truly  the  device  of  the  master- 
minds which,  exalted  upon  the  vantage-ground  of  their  own 
and  others'  previous  studies,  apprehended  the  higher  and 
more  recondite  relations  involved  in  this  new  mode  of 
mathematical  reaaoning,  than  the  whole  nomenclature  of 
numbers  is  the  gradually  elaborated  work  of  men  who  saw 
and  felt  impelled  to  signiiy  the  simpler  and  more  fundament^ 
relations,  thoso  which  soem  to  lie  within  the  reach  of  every 
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inteDect.  That,  howerer,  thej  are  not  so  easily  attained, 
that  not  a  little  time  and  reflection,  and  some  epecial  insight, 
vere  required  for  generating  even  an  ordinary  sj'stem  of 
Dumenttion,  is  cleartj  shown  by  the  facts  of  langnage.  There 
are  dialects  that  name  no  higher  numberB  than  '  three '  or 
'  fonr :  *  all  beyond  is  an  undistingiuBbed  "  many,"  the  definite 
relations  of  which  are  as  unmanageable  by  the  speakers  of 
those  dialects  as  if  they  were  spoechlesB.  Many  others  have 
not  risen  to  the  apprehension  of  a  hundred;  the  Indo- 
European  race,  before  its  dispersion,  had  apparently  formed 
no  word  for  '  thousand ; '  the  Oreek  popular  mind  had  dis- 
tinctly conceived  no  higher  group  than  '  ten  thousand ' 
(M^nad),  We  have  ourselves  given  names  only  to  a  few  of 
the  first  numbers  in  that  infinite  series  whieb,  having  once 
hit  upon  the  method  of  decimal  multiplication  and  notation, 
ire  are  capable  of  apprehending  and  of  managing.  And 
what  more  significant  mark  of  the  externality  of  the  whole 
system  of  numerical  names  and  signs  could  wo  ask  to  find 
tiisn  its  decimal  character,  which,  as  every  one  knows,  is 
altogether  based  upon  the  wholly  irrelevant  circumstance  of 
the  number  of  our  fingers,  those  ready  aids  to  an  unready 
reckoner?  Had  we  chanced  to  possess  six  digits  on  each 
hand,  our  series  of  arithmetical  "  digits  '*  would  also  bo 
twelve,  and  we  should  now  be  rejoicing  in  the  use  of  a 
duodecimal  system — the  superior  advantages  of  which  in 
many  respecte  are  generally  acknowledged. 

In  every  department  of  thought,  the  mind  derives  from 
the  possession  of  speech  something  of  the  same  advantage, 
and  in  tbe  same  way,  as  in  mathematical  reasoning.  Cllte 
idea  which  has  found  its  incarnation  in  a  word  becomes 
thereby  a  subject  of  clearer  apprehension  and  more  manage- 
able use :  it  can  bo  turned  over,  compared,  limited,  placed  in 
distinct  connection  with  other  ideas  ;  more  than  one  mind, 
more  than  one  generation  of  minds,  can  work  at  it,  giving  it 
shape,  and  relation,  and  significance.  In  every  word  is 
recorded  the  result  of  a  mental  process,  of  abstraction  or  of 
combinatdon;  which  process,  being  thus  recorded,  can  be 
taught  along  with  its  sign,  or  Ha  result  can  be  used  aa  a  step 
to  something  higher  or  deeper.  There  are  grades  of  thought, 
27  • 
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spberes  of  rfttiocinAtioD,  vliera  our  minds  could  hardly  work 
ti  ail  widi<mt  the  direct  aid  of  language ;  m  there  are  aiao 
thoae  where  they  could  not  surelj  hold  and  follow  the  chain 
of  reason  and  deduction  without  the  still  further  aniatance 
horded  by  writing  down  the  ^■gument.  It  may  be  freely 
conceded  ibsA  such  mental  procenea  aa  we  are  in  the  constant 
habit  of  performing  would  be  too  difficult  for  as  to  cempua 
without  words — as  they  certainly  also  lie  i^  beyond  what 
would  have  been  oar  mental  reach  had  wo  not  been  trained 
Uirough  l^e  use  of  language  to  orderly  thought,  and  enriched 
with  the  wealth  of  mental  acquisitions  accumulated  by  onr 
pradecewors  and  stored  up  in  words.  But  this  is  a  reiy 
different  thing  from  acknowledging  that  thought  is  impowibk 
without  language.  So,  also,  to  build  steam-engines  and 
tubular-bridges,  to  weave  satins  and  Brussels  carpets,  to 
tunnel  mountains,  to  fill  up  valleys,  is  imposaible  without  the 
,  aid  of  complicated  and  powerful  machinery ;  yet  we  do  not 
'  on  that  account  deny  all  power  uid  efficiency  to  tiie  bu« 
human  hands.  On  the  contrary,  we  see  clearly  that  machin- 
ery  is,  tu  every  psrt  and  parcel,  ultimately  the  work  of 
human  hands,  «  hivh .  can  do  wondrous  things  without  it^  if  * 
still  more  wondrous  with  it.  Language,  iu  like  manner,  is 
the  instrument  of  thought,  the  machinery  with  which  the 
miud  works ;  an  instrument  by  which  its  capacity  to  achieve 
valuable  results  is  indefinitely  increased,  but  which,  far  from 
being  identical  with  it,  is  one  of  its  own  products ;  with  and 
by  which  it  works  with  freedom,  depending  upon  it  now 
more,  now  loss,  according  to  circumstances — as  the  matter  in 
hand,  the  style  of  elaboration,  the  deliberation  required  or 
permitted ;  and  fully  able  to  carry  on  the  same  opeiaticms 
with  instrumentalities  greatly  differing  in  completeness  and 
inherent  adaptation  to  their  purpose. 

Our  conclusion  stands  fast,  then,  that  thought  is  anterior 
to  language,  and  independent  of  it ;  it  is  not  compelled  to 
find  expression  in  order  to  be  thought.  The  immense  and 
incalculable  advantage  which  it  gains  from  its  command  of 
speech  is  something  incidenUI :  something  intended,  indeed, 
and  a  necessary  implication  in  the  gift  of  speech  to  the 
human  race  j  yet  coming  as  a  consequence  of  something  else, 
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gnnrlng  out  of  th&t  communication  which  men  mnat  and  will  . 

hare  with  their  fellows.     True  it  ia  that  the  indiridual  mind,  ' 

without  language,  would  be  a  dwarfed  and  comparatiTely  j 


powerleBs  organ :  but  this  menus  simply  that  man  could 
derelop  hia  powers,  and  become  what  he  was  meaut  to  be, 

'  only  in  society,  by  converse  with  his  fellows.  He  ia  by  his 
essential  nature  a  social  being,  and  his  most  precious  indi- 

'  ^  ridual  poBBeesion,  his  speech,  he  gets  only  as  a  social  being. 
"  IHiB  historical  beginnings  of  speech,  therefore,  were  no  spon- 


) 


faneous  outbursts,  realising  to  the  mind  of  the  ntterer  the   r 


conceptions  with  which  he 'was  swelling  ;  they  were 

fill  results  of  the  endeavour  to  arrive  at  signa  by  which 

tboM  conceptions  should  be  called  up  also  in  the  minds  of 

others. 

These  considerations,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  will  be  found 
to  relieve  the  remaining  part  of  the  problem  we  are  cou- 
sidering  of  not  a  little  of  its  perplexity.  Bocognizing  the 
external  and  uon-eBseutial  nature  of  the  bond  which  unites 
every  constitnent  of  language  to  the  idea  represented  by  it, 
and  also  the  external  nature  of  the  force  which  bringa  about 
'  the  genesis  of  the  sign,  we  are  enabled  to  reduce  the  inquiry 
to  this  form :  how  should  the  first  language-makers,  human 
beings  gifted  like  ourselves,  witJi  no  exceptional  endowments, 
but  wHh  no  disabilities  other  than  that  of  the  non-dovelop- 
mcnt  of  their  inherent  capacities,  have  naturally  succeeded 
in  arriving  at  the  possession  of  signs  by  which  they  could 
understand  one  another  P  Before  we  take  up  and  examine 
the  theories  which  have  been  proposed  to  explain  the  first 
processes  of  sign-making,  however,  we  must  look  for  a 
moment  at  one  or  two  praiiminary  points,  of  a  more  general 
character. 

Our  first  point  concerns  the  office  of  the  voice  as  instru- 
ment of  expression.  If  the  tie  between  idea  and  sign  be  so 
loose,  it  may  be  asked,  why  is  the  sign  always  a  spoken  one, 
and  language,  as  we  use  the  term,  a  bodyeolely  of  articulated 
utterances  ?  Id  uiswering  this,  it  is  sufficient  to  point  out 
the  superior  convenience  and  availability  of  spoken  signs,  as 
compared  with  those  of  any  other  kind.  These  qualities, 
and  these  alone,  designate  the  voice  to  its  office.     There  is 
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no  necesaary  coimectdon  between  mental  acta  snd  vocal 
'  utterances.  The  one  tliiug  neceesaiy  ia,  that  thought,  tend- 
ing  irreBietibty  toward  expresBion  under  the  impulse  to  com- 
munication, should  find  the  means  of  intelligibly  expressing 
itself.  With  the  mental  powers  and  social  tendencies  whicb 
men  have,  they  would,  even  if  unendowed  with  voice,  have 
nevertheleBs  put  themselvea  in  possession  of  language— lan- 
guage less  perfect  and  manageable,  to  be  sure,  than  is  our 
present  speech ;  but  still,  real  language.  Beeort,  doubtle«s, 
would  first  have  been  had  to  gesture:  it  ia  hudlj  less 
natural  to  men  to  use  their  hands  than  their  tongues  to  help 
the  communication  of  their  ideas ;  the  postures  of  the  body, 
'  the  movements  of  the  face,  can  be  made  full  of  significance ; 
the  resources  of  pantomime  ore  various  sjid  abundant,  and 
constitute  a  means  of  expression  often  Buccessfully  employed, 
between  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  conventional 
signs  of  one  another's  apoketl*  language.  Those  humui 
beings  whose  vocal  powers  are  rendered  uaeleaa  by  the  deod- 
ness  of  their  ears  learn  a  pantomimic  language  which  answers 
their  neede,  both  of  communication  and  of  mental  training, 
in  no  stinted  measure.  It  has,  indeed,  its  limitatione  and 
defects;  but  what  it  might  be  made,  if  it  were  the  only 
means  of  communication  attainable  by  men,  and  were 
elaborated  by  the  consenting  labour  of  generations,  as  spohen 
speech  has  been,  we  perhaps  are  alow  to  realize,  I  do  not 
doubt  that  it  might  far  exceed,  both  in  wealth  of  resoureea 
and  in  distinct  apprehensibility,  many  an  existing  spoken 
language,  might  ally  itself  with  a  node  of  writing,  and 
become  on  efficient  means  and  aid  of  human  progress.  How 
easy  a  language  of  gestures  is  to  acquire,  and  bow  natural  to 
use,  is  Clearly  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  ^lly  endowed 
children  of  the  instructors  in  deaf-and-dumb  asylums, 
brought  up  among  those  who  employ  both  it  and  the  spoken 
tonguo,  are  accustomed  to  learn  the  former  first,  and  to  avail 
themselves  of  it  in  preference  to  the  other,  till  long  after  the 
time  when  other  children  usually  talk  freely.  It  is  past  all 
reasonable  question  that,  in  the  earliest  communication 
between  human  beings,  gesture  long  played  a  considerable, 
if  not  the  principal,  part,  and  that  our  race  learned  only  by 
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degrees  the  superior  capacities  of  spoken  signs,  and  by 
degrees  worked  them  out  to  a  sufficiency  for  all  the  ordinarjr 
needs  of  espreesioo ;  when  gesture  was  relegated  to  the  depart- 
ment of  rlietoric,  to  tbo  office  of  giving  individual  colouring 
and  intensity  to  intellectual  expression — as,  in  all  'weU- 
developed  languages,  has  been  the  case  trith  tone  also.  We 
do  not  need  to  enter  here  into  any  detailed  inquiry  as  t-o  the 
modes  and  TeaBons  of  the  special  adaptedness  of  vocal  utter- 
ance to  the  uses  of  expression.  The  fact  is  palpable,  recog- 
niied  by  every  mind,  and  illuatrated  by  the  whole  history  of 
human  communication.  "We  feel  that  those  who  learn  to 
talk  well  witbout  speaking  are  to  be  compared  with  the 
mutilated  beings  who,  deprived  of  hands,  learn  to  make  their 
feet  do  the  ordinary  and  natural  work  of  bands.  Many  of 
us  have  seen  toys  constructed,  figures  cut  out,  pictures 
painted  by  such  beings,  with  the  help  of  instruments  grasped 
by  the  toes,  which  we  who  possess  the  most  supple  of  fingers 
might  try  in  vain  to  imitate :  and  in  the  possibility  of  sucb 
things  WB  note  the  controlling  power  of  the  true  actor,  the 
human  mind  and  soul,  which,  in  the  direction  of  its  special 
giits,  can  work  out  beautiful  and  'wonderful  results  with 
instrumentalities  that  appear  to  us  awkward,  feeble,  and 
inefiicient.  The  voice,  the  articulatiug  power,  was  the 
appointed  and  provided  means  of  supplying  the  chief  want 
of  man's  social  nature,  langut^e ;  and  no  race  of  men  fails 
to  show,  by  its  possession  of  articulate  speech,  that  the  pro- 
vision was  one  natural,  recognizable,  and  sufBcient, 

Our  second  point  concerns  the  general  class  of  ideas 
which  should  have  first  found  incorporation  in  speech. 
What  we  are  brought  by  our  historical  analysis  of  language 
to  recognize  as  the  beginnings  of  speech  was  set  forth  in  the 
seventh  lecture.  Boots,  directly  significant  of  quality  or 
action,  were  there  shown  to  be  the  starting-points,  the  gernis, 
of  our  whole  vast  system  of  nomenclature,  for  qualities, 
beings,  and  relations.  Many  minds,  however,  find  a  difficulty 
in  accepting  such  a  result.  They  are  unwilling  to  believe 
that  language  can  have  begun  with  the  expression  of  any- 
thing so  abstract  as  a  quality  ;  they  feel  as  if  the  first  words 
must  have  been  designations  for  concrete  things,  for  the 
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{^miliar  objects  of  primitive  life.  The  Bource  of  their  diffi- 
culty liee  in  the  fact  that  they  would  confound  the  prima 
denominaia,  the  things  first  nuned,  with  the  prima  eoffmUa, 
the  things  Srst  cogniced,  apprehended  by  the  mind,  either 
as  indiTiduala  or  aa  claesea.  In  truth,  howerer,  the  two  are 
quite  distinct.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  concrete  things 
.ore  first  recognised,  distinguished,  and  classified,  in  the 
earli^t  synthetic  operations  of  the  intelligence  ;  eo  afe  they 
also  in  the  inferior  intelligeaces  of  the  lower  animals ;  but 
these  synthetic  cognitions  do  not  and  cannot  lead  to  ]tai- 
gu^e.  Language  begins  with  analysis,  and  the  apprehen- 
<  sioa  of  characteristic  qualities.  Not  what  the  mind  first 
consciously  contemplated,  but  what  was  most  readily  capa- 
ble of  being  intelligibly  signified,  determined  the  earliest 
words.  Now  a  concrete  object,  a  complex  existence,  is  just 
as  much  out  of  the  immediate  reaph  of  the  sign-making 
faculty  aa  ia  a  moral  act  or  an  intellectual  relation.  As, 
during  the  whole  history  of  language,  designations  of  the 
latter  clasaes  of  ideas  have  been  arrived  at  through  the  me- 
dium of  names  for  physical  acts  and  relations,  so  have  appel- 
lations for  the  former  been  won  by  means  of  their  perceived 
characteristics.  No  etymologist  feels  that  he  has  traced  out 
the  history  of  wiy  concrete  appellation  till  he  has  curied  it 
back  to  a  word  expr^sive  of  quality.  We  saw  in  the  third 
lecture  that,  when  we  would  make  a  name  for  a  thing,  we 
I  have  recourse  always  to  its  qualities  ;  we  -t:ike  some  general 
word  designating  one  of  its  diatinguiahing  propertaea,  and 
limit  it  to  signifying  the  thing  iteeli  (as  when  we  derived 
board  from  broad,  moon  from  measuring,  emilk  from  rmoolk- 
ing)  ;  or  else  we  identify  by  some  common  property  or  pro- 
perties, or  connect  by  some  other  equivalent  tie  of  osaociation, 
the  thing  to  be  named  with  another  thing  already  named, 
and  call  it  by  the  l&tter'e  title  (aa  in  deriving  Jupiter's  moont 
from  moon,  Board  of  Trade  from  board,  Smith*  &om  tutifi). 
Lot  any  one  of  us,  even  now,  after  all  our  long  training  in 
the  expression  of  our  conceptions,  attempt  to  convey  to  an- 
other person  his  idea  of  some  sensible  thing,  and  he  will 
iaevitably  find  himself  reviewing  its  distinctive  qualities,  and 
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Belecting  those  which  he  shall  intimate,  by  such  signs  as  he 
can  mftke  intelligible :  there  is  no  other  way  ia  which  we 
can  make  a  definiticn  or  description,  whether  for  our  own 
n«e  or  for  that  of  anybody  else.  If,  for  example,  a  dog  ia 
&.e  subject  of  our  effort,  we  compare  our  conception  of  him 
with  those  of  other  sensible  objects,  and  note  its  specific  dif- 
ferences— as  hJB  aninulity,  shape,  size,  disposition,  voice. 
This  is  so  essentially  a  human  procedure  that  we  cannot  con- 
ceive of  the  first  makers  of  language  as  following  any  other. 
Then,  in  findii^  a  designation,  it  would  be  impossible  to  in- 
clude aud  body  forth  together  the  sum  of  observed  qualities : 
in  the  first  instance,  not  less  than  in  all  after  time,  some  one 
unong  them  would  necessarily  be  made  the  ground  of  appel- 
lation. The  sign  produced  would  naturally  vary  with  the 
instrumentality  used  to  produce  it,  and  the  sense  to  which  it 
was  addressed :  in  the  iustauce  which  we  have  supposed,  if 
the  means  of  communication  were  writing,  it  would  probably 
be  the  outline  figure  of  a  dog ;  if  gesture,  an  imitation  of 
some  characteristic  visible  act,  like  biting,  or  wagging  the 
tail ;  if  the  voice,  not  leas  evidently  an  imitation  of  the 
audible  act  of  barking :  the  dog's  primal  designation  would 
be  bow-wow,  or  something  equivalent  to  it.  But  in  this 
designation  would  be  directly  intimated  the  act ;  the  actor 
would  be  suggested  by  implication  merely  :  bow-wow,  as  name 
for  '  dog,'  would  litei^y  mean  '  the  animal  that  how-wow*.' 
So  ia  the  case  of  a  word  like  tpltuk,  used  to  imitate  and  call 
up  before  the  mind  the  fall  of  a  st«ue  into  water — the  col- 
lision of  the  stone  and  the  water  would  be  the  immediate 
suggestion  ;  but  a  natural  act  of  association  might  make  the 
sign  mean  the  stone,  or  the  water,  or  the  act  of  throwing,  or 
the  fidl.  One  sign  would  turn  more  readUy  to  the  desig- 
nation of  a  property  or  action,  another  to  that  of  a  concreto 
thing,  an  actor,  according  to  the  nature  of  each,  and  the 
exigencies  of  practical  use  as  regarded  it ;  but  both  would 
be  inherently  a  kind  of  indifferent  middle,  capable  of  con- 
vernon  to  either  purpose  i  and,  in  the  poverty  of  expression 
and  indistinctness  of  analysis  belonging  to  the  primitive  stage 
of  linguistic  growth,  would  doubtless  bear  various  offices  at 
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once.  la  short,  they  would  be  Buch  rudiments  of  speech, 
rather  than  parts  of  speech,  as  ve  have  already  fooud  the 
radic^  elements  of  language  to  be. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  necessary  conditiooa  of  the  act  of  pro- 
duction of  our  language,  as  being  the  creation  of  a  epoken 
sign  for  mutual  intelligence  between  speaker  and  hearer,  de- 
termine the  kind  of  significance  belonging  to  the  first  pro- 
duced words.  An  acted  sign,  and  a  language  of  such,  would 
have  been  of  the  same  quality.  While,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  language  of  written  characters,  beginning  with  pictori^ 
signs,  would  be  of  a  very  difierent  structure  :  its  first  worda 
would  be  designations  of  concrete  sensible  objects — since 
drawings  are  fitted  to  suggest  concrete  objects  rather  than 
their  indiTidual  qualities — and,  from  thcso,  designations  of 
qualities  would  hare  to  be  arrived  at  by  secondary  processes. 

Our  reasonings  have  now  at  length  brought  us  very  near 
to  a  positive  conclusion  respecting  the'  mode  of  genesis  of 
even  the  first  beginnings  of  spoken  speech.  But,  rather 
than  follow  them  farther,  to  a  yet  more  definite  result,  we 
will  proceed  to  examine  the  various  theories  that  have  been 
framed  to  explain  how  men  should  have  found  out  what  their 
voice  was  given  them  for,  and  should  have  begun  to  apply  it 
to  its  proper  uses,  producing  with  it  significant  words. 

Of  such  theories  there  are  three  which  are  e^ieci^Iy 
worthy  of  note.  The  first  holda  that  the  earliest  names  of 
objects  and  actions  were  produced  by  imitation  of  natural 
sounds  ;  anitnaUi,  for  instance,  were  denominated  from  their 
characteristic  utterances,  as,  with  us,  the  cuckoo  is  so  named : 
the  dog  was  called  a  how-tooio,  the  sheep  a  baa,  the  cow  a 
moo,  and  so  on  ;  while  the  many  noises  of  inanimate  nature, 
as  the  whistling  of  the  wind,  the  ruatliug  of  leaves,  the  gurg- 
ling and  splashing  of  water,  the  cracking  and  crashing  of 
heavy  falling  objects,  suggested  in  like  manner  imitative 
utterances  which  were  applied  to  designate  them  ;  and  that 
by  such  means  a  sufficient  store  of  radical  worda  was  origin- 
ated to  serve  as  the  germs  of  language  This  is  called  the 
onomatopootic  theory.  The  second  is  to  this  effect :  that  the 
natural  sounds  which  we  utter  when  in  a  state  of  excited 
feeling,  the  oh'i  and  ah't,  the  paoh'a  and  ptkaw't,  are  the  uHi- 
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mate  beginningB  of  apeech.  This  U  atylcd  the  interjectional 
theory.  A  recent  writer  of  great  popularity,  ProfesBor  Max 
MuUer,*  entirely  rejects  both  these,  stigmatizing  them  as 
"  the  bow-Kow  theory  "  and  "  the  pooh-pooh  theory"  reapect- 
iveJy,  and  adopts  from  a  German  authority  (PpofesBor  Heyse, 
of  Berlin)  a  third,  which  ia,  abridged  from  his  own  statement, 
aa  fallows  :  "  There  ia  a  law  which  runs  through  nearly  the 
whole  of  nature,  that  everything  which  Sa  atruck  rings. 
Sacb  Bubatance  has  its  peculiar  ring.  ...  It  was  the  same 
with  man,  the  most  highly  organized  of  nature's  works" — 
and  BO  on.  Man  posBessed  au  iuBtinctire  "faculty  for  gir- 
ing  arttculEite  eipreasion  to  the  rational  conceptions  of  his 
mind."  But  "  thia  creative  faculty,  which  gave  to  each  con- 
ception, aa  it  thrilled  for  the  first  time  through  t^e  brain,  a 
phonetic  expression,  became  extinct  when  its  object  waa  f^l- 
fiUed,"  etc.  This,  in  its  turn,  haa  been  very  appositely 
tenned  "  the  ding-dong  theory." 

What  value  we  have  to  attribute  to  theae  various  theories 
is  readily  to  be  inferred  from  the  principles  already  laid  down 
and  establiBbed.  The  third  may  be  very  summarily  dis- 
missed, as  wholly  unfounded  and  worthless.  It  is,  indeed, 
not  ft  little  surpriBing  to  aee  a  man  of  the  acknowledged 
.ability  and  great  learning  of  Professor  Miiller,  ^ter  depre- 
ciating and  caating  ridicule  upon  the  views  of  others  respect- 
ing BO  important  a  point,  put  forward  one  of  hiB  own  aa  a 
mere  authoritative  dictum,  resting  it  upon  nothing  better 
than  a  &nciful  comparison  which  lacks  every  element  of  a 
true  analogy,  not  venturing  to  attempt  its  support  by  a 
single  ailment,  instjuico,  or  illustration,  drawn  from  either 
the  nature  or  the  history  of  langnage.  He  tells  ua,  virtually, 
,  that  man  was  at  the  outset  a  kind  of  bell ;  and  that,  when 
'  an  idea  struck  him,  he  naturally  rang.  We  wonder  itwasnot 
added  that,  like  other  bells,  he  naturally  rang  by  the  tongue: 
this  would  have  been  quite  in  keeping  with  tbe  rest,  and 
would  merely  have  set  more  plainly  before  our  minds  tbe 
real  character  of  the  whole  theory.  It  fully  implies  tbe 
doctrine,  which  we  have  shown  above  to  be  erroneous,  that 

*  la  hiiliectnita  on  tbe  Science  of  Lanpiige,  flnt  leriMi  Uet  lector*. 
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tkouglit  tends  to  burst  into  expressioa  hf  an  internal 
impulse,  instead  of  under  &□  external  inducement ;  and  with 
this  it  couples  the  gratoitoua  assumption  tb&t  the  impulse 
ceased  to  set  whon  a  first  start  hod  thus  been  given  to  the 
development  of  human  speech.  In  efTect,  it  eiplaina  the 
origin  of  language  by  a  miracle,  a  special  and  exceptional 
capacity  having  been  conferred  for  the  purpose  upon  the 
first  men,  and  withdrawn  ^ain  from  their  deacendants. 
The  formation  of  language  is  never  over  in  any  such  manner 
as  should  release  an  instinct  like  this  from  farther  aervice,  if 
it  really  eziated  in  human  nature.  New  cognitions  and 
deductions  still  thrill  through  the  brains  of  men,  yet  without 
setting  their  tongues  swinging,  any  more  than  their  fingen 
working.  In  all  our  investigations  of  language,  we'  find 
nothing  which  should  lead  ua  to  surmise  that  an  intellectual 
apprehension  could  ever,  by  an  internal  process,  become 
transmuted  into  an  articulated  sound  or  complex  of  sounds. 
"We  do,  indeed,  see  that  what  strongly  affects  the  emotional 
nature  prompts  utterance,  as  it  also  prompts  gesture  :  fear, 
surprise,  joy,  lead  to  exclamations ;  and  delight  at  a  new 
cognition  might  find  rent  in  an  interjection ;  but  thia  inter- 
jection would  express  the  delight,  not  the  cognition ;  if  laa- 
guage  commenced  in  such  a  way,  the  historical  beginnings 

\  of  speech  would  be  names  of  emotions,  not  of  the  qualities  of 

I  objects. 

The  fatal  weakness  of  such  attempts  as  this  to  exphun  the 
earliest  stops  in  the  formation  of  language  lies  in  the  &ct 
that  they  would  fain  discover  there  some  force  at  work' 
differing  entirely  from  that  which  directs  the  whole  aiW- 
Gouree  of  linguistic  development.  We,  on  the  contrary, 
having  fully  recognized  the  truth  that  all  language-making, 
through  the  long  recorded  periods  of  linguistic  history,  con< 
sists  in  a  succession  of  attempts  to  find  an  intolligible  solgn  for 
a  conception  which  the  mind  has  formed  and  desires  to  com- 
municate, must  took  to  find  the  siune  principle  operative  also 
at  the  very  outset  of  that  history. 

Begarding  the  matter  in  this  light,  we  shall  not  ful  to  see 
clearly  what  and  how  much  value  we  are  to  ascribe  to  the 
other  two  theories,  the  onomatopoetic  and  the  int^ectumal. 
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"Each  of  them  furnishes  a  good  and  sufficient  ezphtaatian  of 
ft  part  of  the  iacts  for  which  we  are  seeking  to  account, 
since  each  suggests  avaikble  means  b^  which  the  £rst 
speakers  should  have  amved  at  mutually  intelligible  signs. 
fitpecioUy  great  and  undeniable  are  the  ciqiabilities  of  the  oqo- 
matopoetic  principle.  We  saw  in  one  of  our  recent  illustra- 
tionsyrhat,  since  qualities  or  acts  are  the  immediate  objects 
of  the  first  designations,  and  since  the  voice  is  the  appointed 
mesas  of  designating,  audible  acta,  utterances  or  accompaay' 
ing  noises,  would  he  most  oatorally  chosen  to  be  designated. 
That  words  have  been  and  may  be  formed  through  the 
medium  of  imitation  of  natural  sounds  is  palpably  true ; 
erery  language  has  such  to  show  in  its  vocabulary.  That, 
for  example,  an  animal  can  be  named  from  its  cry,  and  the 
name  thus  given  generalized  and  made  fertile  of  derivatives, 
is  shown  by  such  a  word  as  eoek,  which  is  regarded  by  ety- 
mologists as  an  abbreviated  imitation  of  chanticleer's  cock-a- 
doodle-doo  !  and  from  which  come,  by  allusion  to  the  bird's 
pride  and  strut,  the  words  coquette,  eoehade,  the  cocJe  of 
a  gun,  to  eock  one's  eye,  to  coek  the  head  on  one  side,  a 
cocked  hat,  and  so  on.  Through  all  the  stages  of  growth  of 
language,  absolutely  new  words  are  produced  by  this  method 
more  than  by  any  other,  or  even  almost  exclusively ;  there  ia 
also  to  be  seen  an  evident  disposition  to  give  an  imitative 
complexion  to  words  which  denote  matters  cognizable  by 
the  ear ;  the  mind  pleases  itself  with  bringing  about  a  sort 
of  agreement  between  the  sign  and  the  thing  signified. 
Both  theory  and  observed  fact,  therefore,  unite  to  prove  the 
imitative  principle  more  actively  productive  than  any  other 
in  the  earliest  processes  of  language-making.  But  neither 
is  a  noteworthy  degree  of  importance  to  be  denied  to  the 
exclamatory  or  interjectionol  principle.  It  ia,  beyond  all 
question,  as  natural  for  the  untaught  and  undeveloped  man 
to  utter  exclamations,  as  to  make  gestures,  expressive  of  hia 
feelings ;  and  as,  in  the  absence  of  a  voice,  the  tendency  to 
gesture  might  have  been  fruitful  in  suggesting  a  language  of 
significant  motions,  so  we  may  most  plausibly  suppose  that 
the  tendency  to  exclaim  was  not  without  value  in  aidmg  men 
to  realize  that  they  had  in  their  voices  that  which  was  capable 
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of  being  applied  to  express  the  movements  of  their  spinti. 
Perhaps  the  principal  contribution  of  exclamatioiu  to  the 
origin  of  language  wu  made  in  this  way,  rather  than  by  the 
furnishing  of  actual  radical  elements :  for  the  latter  work, 
their  restricted  scope,  their  subjective  character,  their  in- 
fertility of  relations,  would  render  them  less  fitted. 

There  is  no  real  dUcorditnce  betveen  the  onomatopoetic 
and  inteijectional  theories,  nor  do  the  adTOcatee  of  either,  it 
is  believed,  deny  or  disparage  the  value  of  the  other,  or  refuse 
its  aid  in  the  solution  of  their  common  problem.  The  defini- 
tion of  the  onomatopootic  principle  might  be  without  difficnlty 
or  violence  so  widened  that  it  should  include  the  inteijec- 
tjonal.  We  must,  indeed,  beware  of  restricting  its  action 
too  narrowly.  It  ia  by  no  means  limited  to  a  reproduction 
of  the  sounds  of  animate  and  inanimate  nature :  it  admits 
also  a  kind  of  symbolical  representalaon — as  an  intimation  of 
abrupt,  or  rapid,  or  laborious,  or  smooth  action  by  utterances 
making  an  analogous  impression  upon  the  ear.  A  yet  more 
subjective  symbolism  has  been  sought  for  among  some  of  the 
earlier  constituents  of  speech ;  it  has  been  suggested,  for  ex- 
ample, not  without  a  certain  degree  of  plausibility,  that  the 
pronominal  root  of  the  first  person  in  the  Indo-European  (and 
in  many  other)  languages,  ma  (our  me),  has  in  its  internalitj 
qt  formation,  ita  utterance  with  closed  lips,  as  if  shutting  out 
the  external  world,  a  peculiar  adaptedness  to  express  one's 
own  personality ;  and  that  the  demonstrative  ia  (which  has 
become  our  that)  was  prompted  by  the  position  it  calls  for 
in  the  tongue,  which  is  thrust  forward  in  the  mouth,  as  it 
were  to  point  out  the  object  indicated.  Very  little  of  this 
kind,  if  anything  at  oil,  can  be  satisfactorily  mode  out  in  the 
material  of  language ;  that,  however,  some  degree  of  such 
subjective  correspondence,  felt  more  distinctly  in  certain 
cases,  less  so  in  others,  may  have  sometimes  suggested  to  a 
root-propoaer,  by  a  subtile  and  hardly  definable  analogy,  one 
particular  complex  of  sounds  rather  than  another,  ae  the 
representative  of  on  idea  for  which  he  was  seeking  expression, 
need  not  be  absolutely  denied.  Only,  in  admitting  it,  and 
seeking  for  traces  of  its  influence,  we  must  beware  of 
approximating    in    any    degree   to    that    wildcat  niid  most 
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absurd  of  the  mtmy  vagariea  respecting  language,  tbe  doc- 
trine of  the  natural  and  inherent  Bignificance  of  articulate 
sounds. 

It  is  quite  nnneceesary  tbat  we  should  attempt  to  deter- 
miDe  the  predjse  part  played  by  these  principles,  or  these 
different  forma  of  the  onomatopoetic  principle,  in  generating 
the  germa  of  speech.  We  cannot  go  far  astray,  either  in 
overestimating  or  in  underestimating  the  value  of  each  one 
of  them,  if  we  bear  alwaje  distinctly  in  mind  the  higher 
principle  under  which  they  all  alike  exercised  their  influence : 
namefy,  that  the  langui^e-makers  were  not  attempting  to 
make  a  faithful  depiction  of  their  thought,  but  only  to  find 
for  it  a  mutually  intelligible  sign ;  and  that  everythiag  which 
conduced  to  such  intelligibility  would  hare  been,  and  was, 
resorted  to,  and  to  an  extent  dependent  on  its  degree  of 
adaptedness  to  the  purpose — the  extent  being  a  fair  matter 
for  difference  of  opinion,  and  for  ascertainment  by  further 
detailed  investigation,  both  theoretical  and  historical.  There 
are  many  ideas  which  would  be  much  more  clearly  intimated 
by  a  ge«ture,  a  grimace,  or  a  tone,  than  by  a  word ;  and,  as 
has  been  already  remarked,  we  cannot  doubt  that  tones, 
grimaces,  and  gestures  constituted  no  small  portion  of  the 
first  sign-language,  both  as  independently  conveying  meaning, 
and  as  helping  to  establish  the  desired  association  between  ar- 
ticulate signs  and  the  ideas  which  they  were  intended  to  signify. 
Lmguage,  indeed,,  never  fully  outgrows  the  need  of  their 
assistance  :  it  is  only  the  most  highly  developed  and  culti- 
vated tongues,  wielded  by  the  most  skilful  writers,  that  can 
Tnalte  a  written  passage,  even  when  addressed  to  the  intellect 
alone,  as  clear  and  effective  aa  the  same  would  be  when 
well  uttered,  with  the  addition  of  due  emphasis  and  inflec- 
tion: and  where  the  emotions  and  passions  are  appealed 
to,  we  have  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  greatest  word-artists 
of  antiquity  (Demosthenes)  that  "  action  "  is  far  more  than 
words. 

"We  are  not,  of  course,  to  look  upon  the  imitative  signs 
of  which  we  have  been  treating  aa  servile  copies  of  natural 
sounds,  or  their  exact  reproductions.  Xothing  of  that  kind 
is  either  called  for  or  possible.     Inarticulate  noises  are  not 
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futhfully  repreaentable  by  articulate,  nor  is  more  than  m  di>- 
tant  likonesH  needed  in  the  sign  that  shall  suggest  and  recall 
them.  The  circvunstaaces  in  which  a  new  word  is  generated 
and  used  contribute  no  small  part  toward  its  correct  appre- 
hension, in  the  first,  as  in  all  the  ^ler-atages  of  linguistie 
growth.  The  most  violent  mutilations  of  form,  the  most  ab- 
surd confusions  of  meaning,  committed  npon  words  by  very 
young  children,  when  just  learning  to  talk,  do  not  prevent 
those  who  are  Duniliar  with  them  irom  understanding  which 
of  their  contracted  circle  of  ideas  they  are  intending  to  sig- 
nify :  and  many  a  change  almost  as  violent^  or  a  transfv 
almost  as  distant,  has  made  part  of  the  regnlar  history  of 
speech,  being  justified  by  the  exigency  that  called  it  forth, 
and  explained  by  the  suggestive  conditions  of  the  case.  The 
process  of  language-making  was  always  in  a  peculiar  sense 
a  tentative  one  ;  a  searching  after  and  experimental  proposal 
of  aigUB  thenceforth  te  he  asaociatod  with  conceptions. 
There  was  not  less  eagerness  and  intelligence  on  the  part  of 
the  hearer  to  catch  and  apprehend  than  on  that  of  the 
speaker  to  conununicate ;  the  impulse  to  a  mutual  onder- 
standing  was  so  strong  ss  to  make  even  a  modicum  of  c<m- 
nection  between  sign  and  sense  BufGcient  for  ita  purpose. 
A  wide  range  of  possibilities  was  thus  opened  for  the  ^sig- 
natioQ  of  any  given  idea,  even  though  resting  upon  the  same 
onomatopoetic  ground  :  as,  indeed,  the  present  facte  of  lan- 
guage show  us  no  little  variety  and  dissimilarity  in  the  con- 
fessedly imitative  names  of  the  same  objecte. 

That  distinct  and  unequivocal  signs  of  onomatopoetic 
action  ore  not  abundantly  to  be  recognized  among  the  earliest 
traceable  constituents  of  our  language  is  no  valid  ai^iument 
agaiDst  the  truth  of  that  view  of  the  origin  of  speech  which 
we  have  been  defending.  It  has  been  a  common  weakness 
with  the  upholders  of  the  onomatopoetic  theory,  and  one 
which  more  than  anything  else,  perhaps,  has  tended  to  dis- 
credit them  and  it  with  linguistic  scholars,  that  they  claim  te 
point  out  too  much  in  detail,  endeavouring  to  find  imitative 
e^mologies  where  a  inoro  thorough  comprehension  of  the 
facts  and  a  sounder  and  less  prepossessed  judgment  sas  an 
origin  of  another  snd  less  immediate  character.     But  their 
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doctrine  is  so  impregnably  founded  in  the  properly^  under- 
stood fiwta  of  linguistic  history,  and  in  the  necessary  con- 
ditions and  forces  of  its  earliest  periM,  that  they  can  welJ 
aford  to  be  modest,  and  even  reserved,  in  their  attempts  to 
eiplain  particulars.  Always  and  everywhere  in  language,  as 
we  bare  abundantly  seen  in  our  earlier  inquiries  into  the 
processes  of  linguistic  growth,  when  once  the  mutually  intel* 
ligible  Kgn  is  found,  its  origin  is  liable  to  be  forgotten  and 
obscured.  There  was  douhtlesa  a  period  in  the  progress  of 
speech  when  its  whole  structure  was  palpably  onomatopoetic ; 
but  not  a  long  one :  the  onomatopoetic  stage  was  only  a 
Btepping-stane  to  something  higher  and  better.  Especially, 
perhaps,  was  this  the  case  in  the  language  of  our  own 
branch  of  the  human  race,  whose  nobler  endowments  must 
have  begun  very  early  their  career  of  superior  development. 
If  we  could  trace  the  roots  of  the  other  families  of  language 
back  to  tiie  same  remote  stage,  wo  might  find  in  some  of 
them  more  evident  traces  of  the  primal  imitative  condition  ; 
ve  may  even  yet  find  the  same  princijilo  dominant  to  a  much 
higher  degree  through  the  whole  history  of  one  or  other  of 
those  &miliea  thoJi  in  our  own. 

How  many  may  have  been  the  individual  proposals  of 
eigns  which  w'ero  made  ineffectively,  to  be  disregarded  or 
soon  forgotten  again,  or  how  many  the  special  signs  which 
gained  a  certain  currency  in  the  minor  groups  of  the  language- 
making  community,  but  failed  to  win  that  general  acceptance 
which  should  make  them  the  germs  of  a  transmitted  and 
perpetuated  language,  we  do  not  and  cannot  know.  Nor 
caa  we  know  how  numerous,  or  of  what  social  constitution, 
or  in  what  condition  of  life,  was  the  community  which  thus 
formed  the  speech  of  a  linguistic  family  or  of  the  whole  hu- 
man race ;  nor  bow  rapid  was  the  accumulation  of  uttered 
words  of  general  intelligibility,  nor  how  great  the  store 
gathered  by  direct  imitative  process,  nor  how  long  the  period 
during  which  they  and  their  like  were  made  to  answer  the 
purposes  of  communication,  anterior  to  the  beginning  of 
structural  development.  On  all  such  topics  as  these — as  we 
have  found  occasion  to  remark  before  (in  the  seventh  lec- 
ture), when  treating  of  similar  subjects-— even  our  guesses 
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are  nov  worth  notliiiig,  or  bo  nearly  nothing  as  not  to  desrare 
recording.  But  ve  bave  no  reason  to  suppose  that  any  laa- 
goage  of  roots  alone  was  ever  atherwiee  than  ecaoijuid 
feeble ;  those  are  greatly  mistaken  who  imagine  that  the  be- 
ginninga  of  speech  were  produced  in  a  profusion,  a  snper^ 
fluity,  which  later  times  baTe  rather  tempered  down  and 
economized  than  increased.  We  can  see  clearly  aim  that 
the  imitative  principle,  on  tbe  one  hand,  has  its  natonl 
limits,  and,  on  tbe  other  hsnd,  would  soon  begin  to  admit 
the  concnrrencfl  of  a  now  principle  of  word-making:  namely, 
the  differentiation  and  varioua  adaptation  of  tbe  signs  already 
established  in  use.  There  would  come  a  time,  before  yery 
long,  when  a  designation  of  certain  ideas  would  he  mors 
.  easily  won  out  of  existing  material  than  by  tbe  creation  of 
new ;  and  this  facility  would  rapidly  increase  as  tbe  body  of 
accepted  expression  was  augmented ;  until  finally  the  con- 
dition of  things  was  reached  which  we  find  prevailing  during 
tbe  historical  periods  of  language,  when  additions  to  onr 
store  of  expression  are  almost  exclusively  elaborated  out  of 
modes  of  expression  in  previous  use,  and  onomatopffiia  is 
resorted  to  only  in  rare  and  exceptional  cases. 

Tbe  imitative  principle  is  limited  in  kind  as  well  as  in  ex- 
tent of  action,  and  it  may  sometime  become  a  practical 
inquiry  what  were  tbe  individual  conceptions  to  which  tbe 
first  signs  were  fitted.  In  tbe  present  state  of  advancemmt 
of  linguistic  science,  aa  also  of  our  knowledge  of  the  earliert 
human  conditions,  such  an  investigation,  though  an  interwt- 
ing  one,  would  doubtless  lead  to  no  valuable  result. 

The  view  of  language  and  of  ita  origin  which  has  been 
here  set  forth  vnll,  as  I  well  know,  be  denounced  by  many  as 
a  low  view :  but  the  condemnation  need  not  give  us  much 
concern.  It  is  desirable  to  aim  low,  if  thereby  one  hits  tbe 
mark  ;  better  humble  and  true  than  higb-Hown,  pretentdou^ 
and  fklse.  A  considerable  class  of  linguistic  scholars,  fearful 
lest  they  sbotild  not  otherwise  make  out  language  to  be  a 
sufficiently  exalted  and  sacred  thing,  confoimd  it  irith 
thought,  and  arrogate  to  the  instrumentality  a  port  of  the 
attributes  which  belong  only  to  tbe  agent ;  thus  becoming 
involved  in  inconsistenciea  and  absurdities,  or  blinding  thcm- 
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BelTes  and  those  who  depend  upon  them  with  mystical  dog- 
mu,  irreducible  to  the  language  of  fact  and  common  aenae. 
Mind  and  its  operations  ore  full  of  real  mysteiy  ;  in  language, 
^ere  are  no  mysteries,  but  only  the  obacnritiee  and  di£l- 
cnltiefl  inseparable  from  the  rise  and  development  of  tho  j 
oldeat  sod  most  important  of  all  human  inetttutions.  ( 
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Wbf  men  oltma  can  tpetik.  ValiM  of  speech  toman.  Tn^ning  involred 
in  tlie  BcquiBition  of  language.  Keflex  influence  of  language  on  mind 
and  histor;.  Writing  tbe  natural  aid  and  oomplement  of  epMch. 
FundamenCal  idea  of  written  epuech.  ltd  defelopment.  Bymbolla 
sod  tnoemoiiia  objeolo.  Picture  writing.  Egyptian  hienigiypha. 
Cbinese  writing.  Cuneiform  charactcn.  Syllabio  modes  of  writing. 
Tbe  Phenician  alpbatiet  and  its  descendants.  Qi«ek  and  I^tiD 
alpbabeta.  Engliali  alphabet  BogliBh  ortbographj.  £ank  of  the 
English  among  languages. 


OuB  last  inquirieB,  iato  tho  origin  of  Lmgaage  and  the 
nature  of  ita  connection  witk  thought,  brought  ue  to  conclu- 
eionB  accordant  with  those  we  had  reached  in  the  course  of 
our  earlier  diBcusaioni,  and  foreshadowed  bj  them.  As  we 
had  found  before  that  the  only  forces  immediately  concerned 
in  the  growth  and  changes  of  language  were  human,  so  aaw 
we  saw  that  there  was  no  reason  to  regard  any  othen  as 
having  home  a  share  in  its  origination:  in  its  incipi^it 
stage,  no  lees  than  in  its  eucceoding  phases,  speech  has  been 
the  work  of  those  whose  needs  it  supplies ;  it  is  in  no 
other  sense  of  divine  origin  than  as  cverj-thing  which  man 
possesses  is  a  divine  giil,  the  product  of  endowment*  and 
conditions  which  are  not  of  his  ovfa  detenuining.  As, 
further,  we  had  recognized  the  arhitrariness  and  convention- 
ality of  the  means  whereby  each  individual  among  us  signifies 
his  conceptions  to  his  fellows — namely,  utterances  learned  by 
each  &om  those  among  whom  his  lot  chanced  to  be  cast,  he 
being  forced  to  speak  as  they  were  in  the  habit  of  speaking 
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— §0  now  ve  perceived  that  the  same  quolitieH  h&d  attached 
from  the  Teiy  outset  to  the  signs  chosen  for  oxpresaion ; 
that,  ae  there  is  at  present  no  internal  and  necessary  reason 
why  we  employ  one  particular  complex  of  sounds  rather  than 
another  as  the  representative  of  a  particular  idea,  so  there 
had  never  been  any  such  reason ;  that  words  never  meant 
thoughts,  but  always  simply  designated  them.  It  had  form- 
erly appeared  to  us  that,  idthough  there  has  been  in  every 
case  an  etymological  reason  for  a  word,  this  reason  is  one  of  '  i: 
convenience  only,  founded  in  the  prior  acquisitions  and 
habitudes  of  the  word-makers ;  efficient,  indee*!,  at  th»^ 
moment  of  origination  of  the  word,  whose  association  with  thtt 
,  intended  meaning  it  is  instrumental  in  initiating,  but  idle 
when  the  association  has  once  been  formed,  and  therefore 
soon  neglected  by  the  language -users,  and  often  forgotten 
beyond  power  of  recovery — and  now  we  were  brought  to 
acknowledge  that  the  very  firat  words  had  only  a  similar 
reason,  l)emg,such  utterances  as  the  natural  endowments  and 
If.hltiH  "f  taftn.  his  iinitativo  faculty  and  hie  tendency  to 
eiclwm,  made  the  feasible  means  of  arriving  at  a  mutual 
comprehension  between  ntterer  and  listener.  Onomatopoeia, 
in  all  its  varieties  of  application,  thus  came  in  at  the  outset, 
aided  and  supplemented  by  tone  and  gesture,  to  help  the  lan- 
guage-mahers  to  And  intelligible  signs,  but  ceased  to  control 
the  history  of  each  sign  when  once  this  had  become  under- 
stood and  conventionally  accepted ;  while  the  productive 
efficiency  of  the  principle  gradually  diminished  and  died  out  - 
as  a  stock  of  signs  was  accumulated  sufficient  to  serve  as  the 
germs  of  speech,  and  to  increase  by  combination  and  differ- 
entiation. Thus,  as  mutual  intelligibility  bad  been  before 
proved  to  be  the  only  test  of  the  unity  of  language,  and  its 
necessity  the  force  that  conserved  linguistic  unity,  it  was 
further  demonstrated  that  the  desire  to  understand  and  be 
understood  by  one  another  was  the  impxilse  which  acted 
directly  to  c^  forth  language.  In  all  its  stages  of  growth 
alike,  then,  speech  is  strictly  a  social  institution;  as  the 
speaking  man,  when  reduced  to  solitude,  unlearns  its  use,  so 
the  solitary  man  would  never  have  formed  it.  "We  may  extol 
is   much  as  we  please,  without  risk  of  exaggeration,  the 
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adrantoge  which  each  one  of  ua  deriree  from  it  within  his 
inmcet  self,  in  the  training  and  equipment  of  his  owd  powen 
of  thought :  but  the  advantage  is  one  we  ihould  noTer  hare 
enjoyed,  nave  as  we  were  bom  members  of  a  comroanity ; 
the  ideas  of  speech  and  of  conunuiuty  are  inseparable. 

By  thus  tracing  back,  as  well  as  our  knowledge  and  our 
limited  time  have  allawed,  the  course  of  the  history  of  human 
speech  eveu  to  its  very  beginning,  we  have  made  such  answer 
as  was  within  our  power  to  our  introductory  question,  "  Why 
we  speak  as  we  do,  and  not  otherwise  P  "  But,  before  bring- 
ing our  diacuBaiona  to  a  close,  it  will  be  well  for  ns,  varying  a 
little  the  emphaaia  of  our  inquiry,  to  present  and  consider  it 


And,  in  the  first  place,  why  do  we  speak — we  humas 
beings  and  we  alone,  and  not  alao  the  other  races  of  uniniifcla 
which  have  been  endowed  with  facultiee  in  many  respects  so 
like  our  own  ?  The  fact  is  a  patent  one :  slthoogh  some  of 
the  lower  animals  are  not  entirely  destitute  of  the  power  of 
communicating  together,  their  means  of  communication  is 
altogether  different  from  what  we  call  language.  The 
essential  characteristic  of  our  speech  is  that  it  is  arbitrary 
and  conventional ;  that  of  the  animals,  on  &e  other  hand,  is 
natural  and  instinctive :  the  former  is,  therefore,  capable  of 
indefinite  change,  growth,  and  development ;  the  latter  is 
unvarying,  and  cannot  transcend  its  original  narrow  limits : 
the  one  is  handed  down  by  tradition,  and  acquired  by  in- 
struction ;  the  other  appears  independently,  in  its  integrity, 
in  every  individual  of  the  race.  Now,  for  the  superioii^  of 
man  in  this  particular,  the  general  reason,  that  hia  endow- 
ments are  vastly  higher  than  those  of  the  inferior  races, 
though  by  no  meana  so  definite  as  could  be  deaired,  ia  per- 
haps the  truest  and  most  satisfactory  of  which  the  case  at 
present  admits.  When  philosophers  ahall  have  detennined 
preciaoly  wherein  lies  the  superiority  of  mau'a  mind,  they  will 
at  the  same  time  have  explained  in  detail  hia  exclusive  poe- 
session  of  apeech.  We  are  accustomed  to  agree  that  man  is 
diatinguiahed  from  the  brute  by  the  gift  of  reason  ;  but  then 
we  can  only  define  reason  as  that  whereby  man  ia  distin- 
guished from  the  brute ;  for  as  to  what  reason  is,  how  &r  it 
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ia  a  differeBce  of  kind,  uid  hoir  iar  one  of  degree  ouly,  we 
are  quite  at  a  loss  to  tell.  To  say  that  the  anmial  is 
governed  hj  instinct  instead  of  reason  does  not  help  the 
difficulty ;  it  ia  but  giving  a  name  to  a  distinctioD  of  which 
we  do  not  comprehend  the  nature.  Wherever  the  line  may 
T«qaire  to  he  drawn  between  the  "blind  instinct,"  as  we 
sometimes  style  it,  of  the  bee  and  ant,  and  the  "  free  intelli- 
gence "  o(  man,  tiiat  line  is  certainly  long  passed  when  we 
come  to  some  of  the  higher  animals — as,  for  eiamplo,  the  dog. 
ito  one  can  successfully  deny  to  the  dog  the  possession  of  an 
intelligence  which  is  real,  even  though  limited  by  bound- 
ariee  much  narrower  than  those  that  shut  in  our  own ; 
nor  of  something  bo  akin  with  many  of  the  nobler  qualities  on 
which  we  pride  ouraelres  that  their  diSerence  is  evanescent 
and  indefinable.  And  anything  wearing  even  the  semblance 
of  intelligence  necessarily  implies  the  power  to  form  general 
ideas.  It  is  little  short  of  absurdity  to  maintain,  for  instance, 
that  the  dog,  and  many  another  animal,  does  not  fuUy  appre- 
hend the  idea  of  a  human  being ;  does  not,  whenever  it  sees 
a  new  individual  of  the  class,  recognize  it  as  such,  as  having 
like  qualities,  and  able  to  do  like  things,  with  other  indivi- 
duals of  the  same  class  whom  it  has  seen  before.  If  the  crow 
did  not  comprehend  what  a  man  is,  why  should  it  be  a&aid  of 
a  scarecrow  f  And  how  is  any  application  of  the  results  of 
past  experience  to  the  government  of  present  action — such 
as  the  brutes  are  abundantly  capable  of — possible  without 
the  aid  of  general  conceptions  P  To  identify  reason,  then, 
with  the  single  mental  capacity  of  forming  general  ideas,  and 
to  trace  the  possession  of  speech  directly  to  this  faculty,  is, 
in  my  view,  wholly  erroneous :  it  is  part  of  that  superficial 
and  unsound  philosophy  which  confounds  and  identifies 
speech,  thought,  and  reason.  Speech  is  one  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous and  valuable  of  the  mamfestationa  of  reason  ;  hut, 
even  without  it,  reason  would  be  reason,  and  man  would  be 
man,  though  far  helow  what  he  was  meant  to  become,  and  is 
capable  of  becoming  through  the  aid  of  speech :  and  there 
are  many  other  things  besides  talking  which  man  can  do  in 
virtue  of  his  reason,  and  which  are  out  of  the  power  of  any 
other  creature     If  we  are  pressed  to  say  in  what  mode  of 
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addon,  more  tlian  in  any  other,  lies  th&t  deficiency  in  the 
powers  of  the  lower  anima.lH  which  puts  language  beyond 
their  reach,  we  need  hare  little  hesitation  in  answering  that  it 
is  the  inferiority  of  the  command  which  conBcionsness  in 
them  exercises  over  the  mental  operations :  in  their  inabili^ 
to  hold  up  their  conceptions  before  their  own  gaze,  to  trace 
out  tJie  steps  of  reasoning,  to  analyze  and  compare  in  a 
leisurely  and  reflective  manner,  separating  qualities  and  reU- 
tions  from  one  another,  so  as  to  perceire  that  each  is  capable 
of  distinct  designation.  That  maay  ftnimiiJa  come  so  nev  to 
a  capacity  for  language  as  to  be  able  to  understand  and  be 
directed  by  it  when  it  is  addressed  to  them  by  man,  was 
pointed  out  in  the  last  lecture ;  nor  can  I  see  that  their  con- 
dition is  destitute  of  analogy  with  that  of  very  young 
children,  whoso  power  of  understanding  language  is  developed 
sooner  and  more  rapidly  than  their  power  of  employing  it ; 
who  learn  to  apprehend  a  host  of  things  before  they  learn  to 
eipreas  them.  In  respect  to  speech,  it  is  very  evident  that 
the  distance  &om  the  oyster,  for  instance,  which  no  amount 
of  truning  can  bring  to  the  slightest  apprehension  of  any- 
thing yon  may  wish  to  signify  to  it,  to  the  intelligent  and 
docile  dog,  is  vastly  greater  than  that  which  sepanites  the 
dog  from  the  undereloped  man,  or  from  a  man  of  one  of  the 
lower  and  more  brutish  races. 

But  once  more,  vihif  do  we  speak  ?  what  is  the  final  cause 
of  the  gift  of  language  to  man  ?  in  what  way  is  the  possession 
of  such  a  power  of  advantage  to  us  ?  These  inquiries  open  a 
.  great  and  wide-reaching  subject ;  one  far  too  great,  indeed, 
for  us  to  attempt  dealing  with  it,  in  the  contracted  space  at 
our  command,  otherwise  than  in  the  briefest  and  moat  super- 
ficial manner.  A  detaOed  reply  can  be  the  more  easily  dis-  ^ 
pensed  with,  inasmuch  as,  on  the  one  hand,  the  worth  of  • 
speech  is  too  present  to  the  mind  of  every  one  to  need  to  be  j 
called  up  otherwise  than  by  a  simple  allusion ;  and  as,  on  the  ( 
other  himd,  our  previous  discussions  have  brought  more  or'' 
less  distinctly  to  view  the  chief  points  requiring  notice. 

The  general  answer,  in  which  is  summed  up  newly  the 
whole  array  of  advantages  derived  from  language,  is  tixia : 
that  it  enables  men  to  he,  ns  they  are  intended  to  be,  social. 
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and  not  merely  gregarious  beings.  As  it  is  the  product,  so 
it  is  also  the  meims  and  instrument,  of  community.  It  con- 
verts  the  human  race  from  a  bare  aggregate  of  individuals 
into  a  unity,  having  a  joint  life,  a  common  development,  to 
which  each  individual  contributes  his  mite,  receiving  an  untold 
treasure  in  return.  It  alone  makes  history  possible.  All 
that  man  possesses  more  than  the  brute  is  so  intimately 
boand  up  with  language  that  the  two  are  hardly  separable 
from  one  another ;  and,  as  we  have  already  seen,  are  regarded 
by  some  erroneously,  but  naturally  and  excusably,  as  actually 
identical.  Our  endowments,  so  infinitely  higher  than  the 
brute's,  need  also,  as  beiug  so  much  freer  and  less  instinctive, 
to  be  brought  to  oar  knowledge,  to  be  drawn  out  and  edu- 
cated. The  speechless  man  is  a  being  of  undeveloped  capa- 
cities, having  within  him  the  seeds  of  everything  great  and 
good,  but  Bocds  which  only  language  can  fertilize  and  bring 
to  iruit ;  he  is  potentially  the  lord  of  nature,  the  image  of 
his  Creator ;  but  in  present  reality  he  is  only  a  more  cunning 
brute  among  brutes.  There  is  hardly  to  be  found  in  the 
whole  animftl  creation  any  being  more  ignoble  and  shocking 
than  those  wild  and  savage  solitary  men,  of  whom  history 
affords  UB  now  and  then  a  specimen ;  but  what  wo  are  above 
them  has  been  gained  through  the  instrumentality  of  lan< 
guage,  and  ia  the  product  of  a  slow  progressive  accumulation 
and  transmission.  If  each  human  being  had  to  begin  for 
himself  the  career  of  education  and  improvement,  all  the 
energies  of  the  race  would  be  absorbed  in  taking,  over  and 
over  again,  the  first  simple  steps.  Language  enables  each 
generation  to  lay  up  securely,  and  to  hand  over  to  its  suc- 
cessors, its  own  collected  wisdom,  its  stores  of  experience, 
deduction,  and  invention,  so  that  each  starts  from  the  point 
which  its  predecessor  had  reached,  and  every  individui^  com- 
mences his  career,  heir  to  the  gathered  wealth  of  an  immea- 
surable past. 

So  &r,  now,  as  this  advantage  comes  to  us  from  the  hand- 
ing down,  through  means  of  speech,  of  knowledge  hoarded  up 
by  those  who  have  lived  before  us,  or  from  its  communication 
by  our  contemporaries,  we  appreciate  with  a  tolerable  degree 
of  justness  its  nature  and  value.     We  know  fiiU  weU  that  we 
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vera  born  ignorant,  and  have  hy  bearing  and  reading  pos- 
mwed  ouTselvefi  in  a  few  short  years  of  more  enligbtemnent 
than  we  could  bare  worked  out  for  our  own  use  in  many 
long  centuriefi;  we  can  trace,  too,  tho  bistory  of  rorious 
branchen  of  knowledge,  and  see  bow  tbey  bare  grown  up 
from  scanty  beginnings,  by  tbe  consenting  labour  of  innu- 
merable minds,  tbrougb  a  succeaaion  of  generations.  We  are 
aware  tbat  our  culture,  in  tbe  posaession  of  which  we  are 
more  fortunate  than  all  who  bave  gone  before  ub,  is  tbe 
product  of  historical  conditions  working  through  hundreds, 
even  tbonsands,  of  years ;  that  its  germs  began  to  be 
developed  in  tbe  far  distant  Sast,  In  agea  ao  remote  tiiat 
history  and  tradition  alike  fail  to  giro  ua  so  much  aa  glimpses 
of  their  birth ;  that  they  were  engendered  among  exception- 
ally endowed  racea,  in  especially  favouring  situations,  and 
were  passed  on  from  one  people  to  anotlier,  elaborated  and 
increased  by  each,  imtil,  but  a  tbouaaud  yeara  ago,  our  own 
immediate  anceators,  a  horde  of  uncouth  barbariana,  were 
ready  to  receive  them  in  their  turn — and  tbat  tbia  whole 
process  of  accumulation  and  transfer  has  been  made  possible 
only  by  means  of  speech  and  its  kindred  and  dependent  art 
of  record.  What  we  are  far  leas  mindful  of  is  the  extent  to 
which  we  derive  a  Tiimilar  gain  in  the  iaberitance  of  Iimguage 
it«elf,  and  tbat  this  very  instrumentality  is  in  like  manner 
the  gradually  gathered  and  perfected  work  of  many  gencia- 
tions — in  part,  of  many  racea.  We  do  not  realize  how  much 
of  the  observation  and  study  of  past  ages  is  stored  up  in  the 
mere  words  whiclk  we  leam  so  easily  uid  use  so  ligbfly,  and 
what  degree  of  training  our  minda  receive,  almost  without 
knowing  it,  by  entering  in  this  way  alao  into  tbe  fruits  of 
tbe  prolonged  labour  of  others.  To  this  point,  then,  we  owe 
a  more  special  consideration. 

T,pftrTijrigfaT_gpj<fiViBlfb''firirf,nt<^p  in-flftfh  pbild'H  tnj^ip^ti"^, 
the  neceauKy  pr^axation  for  rgrpjinTijr  higher  inntT|ii.t;nn  gf 
evej:j:.^iB4.  So  was  it  also  with  the  human  race  ;  tbe  acquiai- 
tion  of  speech  constituted  the  first  stage  in  the  progressive 
development  of  its  capacities.  We,  aa  individuals,  have  for- 
gotten both  the  labour  that  the  taak  cost  us  and  tbe  enlight- 
enment its  successful  accomplishment  brought  us :  tbe  whole 
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liee  too  &r  back  in  our  lives  to  be  reached  hj  our  memorieB ; 
we  feel  as  if  we  bad  always  epoken,  as  directly^  and  natairallj 
ae  we  have  thought.  As  a  race,  too,  we  have  done  the  same 
thing :  neither  history  nor  tradition  can  penetnit«  to  a  period 
at  all  approaching  that  of  the  formation  of  language  ;  it  was 
in  the  very  childhood  of  our  Bpecies,  and  men  learned  think- 
ing and  talking  together,  even  as  they  learn  them  now-a- 
dayi :  not  till  they  had  acquired  through  language  the  art  of 
wielding  the  forces  of  thought,  were  they  qualified  to  go  on 
to  the  Btoring  up  of  various  knowledge.  Into  a  few  years  of  [ 
iiutruction  are  now  crowded,  for  the  young  student,  the  net 
results  of  as  many  tens  of  centuries  of  toiling  after  wisdom 
on  the  part  of  no  small  portion  of  mankind ;  and,  in  like 
manner,  into  the  language-learning  of  the  first  few  months 
and  yean  is  crowded  the  fruit  of  as  many  ages  of  language-  • 
making.  Wo  saw  in  the  last  lecture  that,  if  two  human 
beings  were  sufi'ered  to  grow  up  together  untaught,  they 
would  inevitably  frame  some  means  of  communication,  to 
which  we  could  not  deny  the  name  of  language :  but  we  know 
not  how  many  generations  would  succeed  one  another  before 
it  could  reach  a  fulness  comparable  with  that  of  even  the 
rudest  existing  human  dialects.  Hen  invent  language,  their 
mental  instrument,  as  truly  as  they  invent  the  mechanical 
appliances  whereby  tiiey  extend  and  multiply  the  power  of 
their  hiuids ;  but  it  would  be  as  impossible  for  a  man,  or  a 
generation,  to  invent  a  langu^e  like  one  of  those  which  we 
know  and  use,  as,  for  example,  to  invent  a  locomotive  engine. 
The  invention  of  the  engine  may  be  said  to  have  begun  when 
the  first  men  learned  how  to  make  a  fire  and  keep  it  alive 
with  fuel;  another  early  Bt«p  (and  one  to  which  many  a 
living  race  has  not  even  yet  ascended)  was  the  contriving  of  a 
wheel ;  command  was  won,  by  degrees,  of  the  other  mechan- 
ical powers,  at  first  in  their  simplest,  then  in  their  more  com- 
plicated, forms  and  applications ;  the  metals  were  discovered, 
and  the  means  of  reducing  and  working  them  one  after 
another  devised,  and  improved  and  perfected  by  long  accu- 
mulated experience ;  various  motive  powers  were  noted  and 
reduced  to  the  service  of  men ;  to  the  list  of  such,  it  was  at 
length  seen  that  steam  might  be  added,  and,  after  many  vain 
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trials,  tbis  too  waa  brougbt  to  sabjectioD. — and  tiiiw  the  woik 
wu  at  leagtb  c&nied  so  far  forwwd  that  tbe  Bmgle  step,  or 
the  few  steps,  wbicb  remuoed  to  be  taken,  were  witbin  the 
power  of  an  indiTidiul  mind.  Wlten  one  of  oa  now  under- 
takes  to  invent  a  language  (as  in  fact  happens  from  time  to 
time),  it  is  as  if  one  who  had  been  all  hia  life  an  engineer 
should  ait  down  to  invent  a  steam- engine :  he  does  nothing 
but  copy  with  trifling  modificationa  a  thing  which  he  is 
already  &miliar  with ;  he  rearrangee  the  parts  a  little,  varies 
their  rektive  dimonsionB,  uses  new  material  for  one  and 
another  of  them,  and  bo  on — perhaps  making  some  improve- 
ments in  matters  of  minor  detul,  but  quite  as  probably  turn- 
ing out  a  machine  that  will  not  work.  To  call  upon  a  man 
who  has  never  spoken  to  produce  a  complete  language  is  like 
setting  a  wild  Fijian  or  Fnegian  at  constructuig  a  power-loom 
or  a  power-presB :  he  neither  knows  what  it  is  nor  what  it 
will  be  good  for.  The  conditions  of  the  problem  which  is 
set  before  the  language-makers  are  muiifeat :  man  is  placed 
in  the  midut  of  creation,  with  powers  which  are  capable  of 
unlocking  half  its  secrete,  but  with  no  positive  knowledge 
either  of  them  or  of  himself;  with  apprehensions  as  confused, 
with  cognitions  as  synthetic,  as  are  those  of  the  lower 
anim^ ;  and  be  bos  to  moke  his  way  as  well  as  he  can  to  a 
diatinct  understanding  of  the  world  without  and  the  world 
within  him.  He  accoDipIishos  his  task  by  means  of  a  con- 
tinuoua  process  of  auolyaia  and  combination,  whereof  every 
result,  as  soon  aa  it  is  found,  is  fixed  by  a  tern),  and  thua 
mode  a  permanent  possession,  capable  of  being  &rther 
elaborated,  and  communicated  by  direct  inatruction.  It  is 
necessary  to  study  out  what  needs  to  be  expressed,  as  well 
as  the  means  of  its  expression.  Even  the  naming  of  eoncrete 
objects,  as  we  saw,  demands  an  analysis  and  recognition  of 
their  distinctive  quolitiea ;  and  to  find  fitting  designations 
for  the  acts  and  relations  of  the  external  sensible  world,  ttni 
then,  by  on  acute  perception  of  analogies  and  a  cunning 
transfer,  to  adapt  those  designations  to  the  acts,  states,  and 
relations  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  world  within  the  soul, 
was  not  an  easy  or  rapid  process ;  yet,  till  this  was  measur- 
ably advanced,  the  mind  had  no  instrument  with  which  it 
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could  perform  any  of  the  higher  work  of  which  it  was  cftp&- 
ble.  But  as  each  geueratioa  tranamitted  to  ita  succeBsor 
vhat  it  had  itself  inherited  &om  ita  predecessor,  perfected 
and  increaeed  by  the  results  of  its  own  mental  labour,  the 
accumulation  of  language,  accompanying  the  development  of 
analytic  thought  and  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  went 
steadily  and  successfully  forward ;  until  at  last,  when  one 
has  but  acquired  his  own  mother-tongue,  a  Tocabuluy  of 
terms  and  an  understanding  of  what  they  mean,  he  already 
comprehends  himself  and  his  surroundings  ;  he  poBsesses  the 
fitting  instrumetit  of  mental  action,  and  can  go  on  intelli- 
gently to  obeerre  and  deduce  for  himself.  !Few  of  us  have 
uiy  adequate  conception  of  the  debt  of  gratitude  we  owe  to 
our  ancestors  for  shaping  in  our  behalf  the  ideas  which  we 
now  acquire  along  with  the  means  of  their  expression,  or  of 
how  great  a  part  of  our  intellectual  training  consiats  in  our 
limply  learning  how  to  speak. 

One  thing  more  we  have  to  note  in  connection  herewith. 
The  style  in  which  we  shall  do  our  thinking,  the  framework 
of  our  reasonings,  the  matters  of  our  subjective  apprehension, 
the  distinctions  and  relations  to  which  we  shall  direct  our 
chief  attention,  are  thus  determined  in  the  main  for  us,  not 
by  ua.  In  learning  to  speak  with  those  about  us,  we  learn 
alio  to  think  with  them  :  their  traditional  habits  of  mind  be- 
come ours.  In  this  guidance  there  is  therefore  aomething  of 
constraint,  although  we  are  little  apt  to  realize  it.  Study  of 
a  foreign  language  brings  it  in  some  measure  to  our  sense. 
Ho  who  begins  to  learn  a  tongue  not  his  own  is  at  first  hardly 
aware  of  any  incommeniurabiiity  between  its  signa  for  ideas 
imd  those  to  which  he  has  been  accustomed.  But  the  more 
intimately  he  comes  to  know  it^  and  the  more  natural  and 
fuuiliar  its  use  becomes  to  him,  so  much  the  more  clearly 
does  he  see  that  the  dress  it  puts  upon  his  thoughts  modifies 
their  aspect,  the  more  imposaible  does  it  grow  to  him  to 
translate  its  phrases  with  satistactory  accuracy  into  his  native 
speech.  The  individual  is  thus  unable  to  enter  into  a  com- 
munity of  language -users  without  some  abridgment  of  his 
personal  freedom — even  though  the  penalty  be  wholly  insig- 
nificant as  compared  with  the  accruing  benefit.     Thus,  too. 
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each  gener&tion  feels  alwajB  the  leatUng  hand,  not  only  of 
the  generation  that  immediately  instructed  it,  but  of  all  who 
have  gone  before,  and  taken  a  part  in  monlding  the  conunon 
apeefih ;  and,  not  least,  of  those  distant  communities,  hidden 
from  our  Tiew  in  the  darkness  of  the  ewlieat  ages,  whose 
action  determined  the  grand  Btmctural  features  of  each  tongue 
now  spoken.  Every  race  is,  indeed,  as  a  whole,  the  artificer 
of  its  own  speech,  and  herein  is  manifested  the  sum  and  gen< 
oral  effect  of  its  capacities  in  this  special  direction  of  action  ; 
but  many  a  one  has  felt  through  all  the  later  perioda  of  ita 
history  the  constraining  and  laming  force  of  a  language  un* 
happily  developed  in  the  first  stages  of  formation;  which  it 
might  have  made  better,  had  the  work  been  to  do  over  agtun, 
but  which  now  weighs  upon  its  powers  with  all  the  force  of 
disabling  inbred  habit.  Both  the  intellectual  and  the  histo- 
rical career  of  a  race  is  thus  in  no  small  degree  affected  by 
its  speech.  Upon  this  great  subject,  howeTer,  of  the  influ' 
ence  reflected  back  hotn  langut^e  upon  the  thought  and 
mind  of  those  who  learn  and  use  it,  we  can  here  only  touch  j 
to  treat  it  with  any  fulness  would  require  deep  and  detuled 
investigations,  both  linguistic  and  psychologic^,  for  which 
our  inquiries  hitherto  have  only  laid  the  necessary  foundation. 
The  eii«nt  to  which  the  difi'eront  races  of  men  have  availed 
themselves  of  language,  to  secure  the  advantages  placed 
within  their  reach  by  it,  is,  naturally  and  necessarily,  as 
variouB  as  are  the  endowments  of  the  races.  With  some,  it 
has  served  only  the  low  purposes  of  an  existence  raised  by 
its  aid  to  a  certain  height  above  that  of  the  brutes,  and  re- 
maining stationary  there.  Their  whole  native  capacity  of 
mental  development  seems  to  have  exhausted  itaelf  in  the 
acquisition  of  an  amount  of  language  even  less  than  is 
learned  by  the  young  child  of  many  another  race,  as  the  first 
stage  upon  which  his  after-education  shall  be  built  up.  Their 
life  is  absorbed  in  satisfying  the  demands  of  the  hour ;  past  and 
future  are  nothing  to  them ;  the  world  is  merely  a  huntiiig- 
ground,  where  means  of  gratifying  physical  desires,  and  of 
lengthening  out  a  miserable  existence,  may  be  sought  and 
found;  its  wonders  do  not  even  awaken  in  their  minds  a 
sense  of  a  higher  power ;  the  barest  social  intercourse,  pet- 
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petnaHon  by  mBtruction  of  the  petty  arts  of  liring,  and  the 
BcantieBt  adaptation  to  the  changes  of  external  circam  stances, 
are  all  they  ask  of  the  divine  gift  of  speech.  Through  such  a 
condition  as  this  we  may  suppose  that  all  human  language 
has  passed ;  but  while  in  parts  of  the  world  it  still  stays  them, 
and  giTCB  no  prospect  of  a  higher  deTelopment  except  through 
the  influence  and  aid  of  races  of  better  gifts  and  richer  ac- 
quisitions, it  shows  elsewhere  erery  degree  of  progression, 
up  even  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  wants  of  an  advanced  and 
advancing  culture  like  our  own,  where  the  knowledge  of  the 
past,  aiding  the  understanding  of  tho  present  and  preparing 
for  the  Aiture,  is  laid  up  in  such  abundant  store,  that  he 
who  studies  longest  and  deepest,  and  with  most  appreciative 
and  inquisitive  industry,  hardl;  does  more  than  realize  better 
than  his  fellows  how  tittle  he  cui  know  of  that  which  ia 
known ;  how  short  is  life,  compared  with  the  almost  infinite 
extent  of  that  series  of  truths,  the  infinite  varie^  of  that 
complication  of  cognitions,  which  life  puta  within  our  reach, 
and  whose  apprehension  constitutes  one  of  the  highest  and 
^oblest  pleasures  of  life. 

/  Such  full  development  as  this,  however,  of  the  uses  and 
/  advantages  of  speech  would  be  impossible  by  the  instrument- 
f  ality  of  spoken  speech  alone;  it  demands  a  farther  anxHiary, 
in  the  possession  of  written  speech.  The  art  of  writing  is  so  " 
natural  a  counterpart  and  complement  of  the  art  of  speaking, 
it  so  notably  takes  up  and  carries  farther  the  work  which 
language  has  undertaken  on  behalf  of  mankind,  that  some 
consideration  of  it  is  well-nigh  forced  upon  us  here  :  our 
view  of  the  histoiy  and  office  of  langui^e  would  otherwise 
lack  a  part  essential  to  its  completeness.  Speech  and  writing ' 
are  equally  necessary  elements  in  human  history,  equally 
growing  out  of  man's  capacity  and  wants  as  a  social  and  an 
indefinitely  perfectible  being.  He  would  be,  without  lan- 
guage, hardly  man  at  all,  a  creature  little  raised  above  the 
brutes ;  without  the  art  of  record,  hia  elevation  would  soon 
find  its  limits;  he  could  never  become  the  being  he  was 
meant  to  be,  the  possessor  of  enlightenment,  the  true  lord  of 
nature  and  discoverer  of  her  secrets.  Language  makes  each 
(Konmunity,  each  race,  a  unit ;    writing  tends  to  hind  to- 
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getber  all  races  and  all  ages,  forcing  tlifl  whole  of  mankind 
to  contributo  to  the  education  and  endowment  of  every 
individual.  Moreover,  there  is  in  man^  reepecte  so  cloee  a 
parallelism  and  analogy  between  tlie  histories  of  tiiese  two 
sister  arts,  that,  were  it  only  foF  the  value  of  the  illuBtration, 
we  ^ould  be  justified  in  tuming  aaide  for  a  time  to  follow 
out  the  growth  of  letters. 

As  in  the  case  of  language,  it  may  be  remarfeed,  so  also  in 
that  of  writing,  we  hardly  realize,  until  we  begin  to  investi- 
gate the  subject,  that  tiie  art  has  had  a  history  at  all.  It 
seems  to  us  hardly  loss  "  natural "  to  write  our  thoughts  than 
to  speak  them :  such  is  the  power  of  educated  habit,  that  we 
take  both  alike  as  things  of  course.  But  what  we  have  above 
shown  to  hfi  true  of  ^oken  language  ia  still  more  palpably 
and  demonstrably  true  of  written ;  it  was  a  alow  and  laborious 
task  for  men  to  arrive  at  the  idea  and  its  realization :  more 
than  one  race  has  been  engaged  in  tiie  work  of  elaborating 
for  our  use  the  simple  and  convenient  means  of  record  <^ 
which  we  are  the  fortunate  possessors ;  many  have  been  the 
&ilurea  or  only  partial  successes  which  have  attended  the 
efforts  of  portions  of  mankind  to  provide  themselves  with  such 
means.  As  it  is  impossible  to  trace  the  history  of  our  own 
alphabet  back  to  its  very  beginning,  some  review  of  those 
efforfa  will  be  our  best  means  of  inferring  what  its  earliest 
stages  of  growth  must  have  been,  and  will  prepare  us  to 
understand  what  it  is,  and  what  ore  its  advantages,* 

We  have  iirst  to  notice  that  the  force  which  impels  to  the 
invention  of  writing,  which  leads  men  to  represent  thought 
by  visible  instead  of  audible  signs,  is  the  desire  to  communi- 
cato  to  a  distance,  to  cut  expression  loose  from  itn  natural 
limitation  to  the  personal  presence  of  him  whose  thought  is 
expressed,  and  make  it  apprehensible  by  peraoos  far  away. 
Even  the  intention  of  record,  of  convoying  the  thought  to  a 
distance  in  time  also,  making  it  apprehensible  by  generations 
to  come,  shows  itself  only  secondarily,  as  experience  suggests 

■  In  drawing  op  this  >ke(c1i  of  tba  histarjr  of  writing,  I  haTO  to  scknow- 
l«dga  mj  Epecial  obli;ntioiu  (o  I'lofcuor  Steinilial's  Romiratile  euaj  on  llu 
lietc\ovmi:atatWriting(BuEntielckt!anfderSchri/l),pab\iAtAa  Batio, 
inl85S(8YO,  pp.  113). 
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mcb  nae ;  and  as  for  the  advantage  which  the  mdividual  him- 
Klf  derives  from  recording  bis  thoaght,  so  ae  to  bo  able  to 
con  it  over,  to  apprehend  it  and  its  relations  more  distinctly, 
ae  irell  as  that  other  incalculable  advantage  which  the 
individual  and  the  race  derive  from  the  tranBmiBsion  and  ac- 
cnmulation  of  knowledge  by  this  means — these  are  matters 
which  are  still  farther  from  the  minds  of  the  earliest  invent- 
ors. Here  is  a  first  most  notable  analogy  between  the  ■ 
histories  of  spoken  and  written  speech  :  the  Batisfaction  of  a 
simple  social  impulse,  arising  out  of  the  ordinary  needs 
of  intercourse  between  man  and  man,  brings  forth  by  degrees 
an  instrumentality  of  supreme  importance  to  the  progress  of 
tiie  whole  human  race.  The  earliest  writers,  like  the  earliest 
qteakers,  wrought  fer  more  wisely  than  they  knew. 

Again,  the  conveyance  of  thought  by  means  of  writing  was 
not  primarily  conceived  of  as  a  conveyance  of  the  spoken  Ian- 
guage  in  which  the  thought  would  be  expressed :  it  dealt 
immediately  with  the  conception  itself,  strinng  to  place  this 
by  direct  means  before  the  apprehension  of  the  person  ad- 
drensed.  Speech  and  writing  were  two  independent  ways  of  • 
arriving  at  the  same  end.  We  may  add  that,  so  long  as  it 
remains  in  this  stage,  writing  is  a  tedious  and  bungling 
instrumentality;  the  great  step  towards  its  perfection  is 
taken  when  it  accepts  a  subordinate  part,  as  consort  and 
helpmate  of  speech. 

A  first  feeble  effort  toward  the  realization  of  the  funda- 
mental object  of  writing  is  to  bo  seen  in  the  custom — not 
infrequent  at  a  certain  period  of  culture,  and  even  retained 
in  occasional  use  among  peoples  of  every  grade  of  civilization 
— of  sending  along  n-ith  a  meseoiiger  some  visible  object, 
symbolical  of  his  errand,  and  helping  both  to  authenticate 
and  to  render  it  impressive.  Thus,  the  prophet  Jeremialt 
(Jeremiah,  ch.  xii.)  is  directed  to  take  an  earthen  bottle  and 
break  it  before  the  ancients  of  his  people,  to  signify  the  sud- 
den and  irremediable  destruction  with  which  he  is  to  threaten 
them.  Thus  ambafisadors  and  heralds  in  ancient  times  were 
charged  with  the  delivery  of  something  typical  of  the  peace 
or  war  they  were  sent  to  proclaim.  And  the  knight's  glove, 
thrown  down  in  defiance  and  taken  up  by  him  who  accepts. 
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the  challenge,  and  the  staff  still  brohen  in  Germany  over  the 
head  of  the  condemned  criminal,  are  iiutauces  of  the  same 
general  style  of  instnunentaJity  for  expreBsing  meaning. 
Objects,  too,  are  used  in  a  more  arbitrary  and  conventional 
way,  OS  remindera,  helps  to  the  recollection  of  that  which  is 
communicated  orally.  So  the  Korth  American  Indian  on 
solemn  occasione,  had  hia  strips  of  wampnm,  corresponding 
to  the  heads  of  the  disconne  he  had  prepared ;  and  handed 
them  OTor,  one  after  another,  as  each  announcement  was 
made  or  each  argument  finished,  to  the  person  addressed. 
We  should  hardly  need  to  i&ke  any  notice  of  a  method  of 
intimation  so  rude  and  indefinite  as  this,  but  for  the  develop- 
ment which  we  know  it  to  have  attained,  as  a  practical  means 
of  commtmication  and  record^  in  the  usage  of  ono  or  two 
nations.  It  received  its  greatest  elaboration  in  the  system 
of  the  qui^ot,  or  knotted  cords,  employed  in  Peru  at  the 
time  of  its  discovery  and  conquest.'    With  these  cords  the 

.  state  messengers  were  provided,  and  by  their  numbers,  their 
coloius,  their  groupings,  their  style  of  knotting,  they  were 

.  made  conventionally  significant  of  each  one's  message,  even 
to  partial  independence  of  his  own  oral  explanation.  Hie 
accounts,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  annals  also,  of  the 
^npire  of  the  Incas  are  claimed  to  have  been  intelligibly 
kept  by  means  of  Uie  quippot.  The  Penivians  doubtless 
made  out  of  this  coarse  instrumentality  all  that  it  was 
capable  of  becoming ;  but  the  essentially  low  grade  of  their 
capacity  and  culture  is  indicated  by  the  fiict  that  they  had 
risen  to  the  invention  of  nothing  better.  The  Chinese,  too, 
curiously  enough,  have  preserved  the  tradition  that  their 
earliest  ancestors  wrote  by  means  of  knotted  cords,  until  the 
mythical  emperor  Fo-hi  devised  the  beginnings  of  the  better 
system  of  which  we  shall  have  presently  to  speak. 

A  higher  degree  of  ingenuity,  and  a  greatly  superior  cs^ 
pacity  of  progressiou  and  development,  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
contrivance  of  a  picture-writing.  This,  in  its  simplest 
form,  is  ibund  all  over  the  world,  among  peoples  of  a  certain 
degree  of  civilization.  Let  us  look  at  an  example  furn- 
ished by  tie  aborigines  of  our  own  country.* 

•  It  i«  one  of  those  mT«n  b?  Sleinthal,  who  extraati  it  from  S«hooltnft'i 
work  OD  tli«  Induni  Tribo,  toI.  i.  p.  M2. 
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Tvo-himterB  haro  gone  up  the  river  on  an  expedition,  and 
lure  killed  a  bear  and  taken  many  fish.  The;  endearour  to 
commemontte  their  success,  and  uutke  it  knowu  to  whoBoerer 
shall  pass  tiiat  way  after  them,  by  a  monument  raised  upon 
the  spot.  On  a  piece  of  wood  they  draw  two  boats,  and 
orer  each  the  totem,  or  symbolic  animal,  indicating  the 
family  to  which  each  hunter  respectively  belongs — hia  sur- 
name, as  it  were.  The  figures  of  a  bear  and  of  half-a-dozen 
fish  tell  the  rest  of  the  simple  story.  There  is  here  no  idea 
of  a  narrative,  of  an  orderly  setting  forth  of  the  Buccesaive 
incidenta  making  np  an  act  or  occurrence  ;  the  whole  com- 
plex is  put  before  the  eye  at  once,  unanolyied,  in  the  form 
in  which  we  might  suppose  it  to  lie  in  the  mind  of  a  brute — 
or,  more  properly,  as  it  would  lie  in  the  mind  of  a  man  desti- 
tute of  language,  and  lacking  that  education  in  progressive 
thought  which  the  possession  and  use  of  language  give  ;  it 
abnegates,  in  short,  the  advantagea  conferred  by  luiguage, 
and  is  confusedly  synthetic,  like  the  conceptions  of  an  un- 
taught human  being.  It  offers  but  one  element  implying 
a  possibility  of  something  higher — ^namely,  the  tolemt,  which 
are  signs,  not  for  things,  but  for  the  conventional  and  com- 
municable names  of  things :  here  is  contained  in  embryo  the 
idea  of  a  written  language  representing  speech,  and  such 
might  be  made  to  grow  out  of  it,  if  the  picture-writers  bad 
but  the  acutenesB  to  perceive  it,  and  the  ingenuity  to  make 
the  conversion. 

The  pictorial  mode  of  writing  is  analogous  with  that  primi- 
tive stage  of  language  in  which  all  signs  are  still  onomato- 
poetic,  immediately  suggestive  of  the  conceptions  they  desig- 
nate, and  therefore,  with  due  allowuice  for  the  habits  and 
knowledge  of  those  who  use  them,  intelligible  without  in- 
struction. To  the  most  prominent  and  important  difference 
between  the  two  allusion  was  made  in  the  lost  lecture :  in 
virtue  of  the  character  of  the  medium  through  which  com- 
munication is  made,  the  earliest  written  signs  denote  concrete 
objects,  while  the  earliest  spoken  signs  denote  the  acte  and 
qnatities  of  objects. 

One  of  the  American  nations,  the  Mexican,  had  brought 
the  art  of  picture-writing  to  a  high  state  of  perfection, 
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making  !t  Berre  the  needs  of  a  far  from  despicable  civQuatioiL 
The  germ  of  a  superior  deTelopment  irhicli  we  saw  in  the 
to^mn-figareB  of  the  Indian  depiction  was  in  their  use  made 
to  a  certain  extent  fruitful.  Erery  Mexican  name,  whether 
of  place  or  person,  was  composed  of  significant  words, 
and  could  in  most  cases  be  signified  hi^n^lTphically — 
just  as  we,  for  iusttuioe,  might  signifj  '  Mr.  AHwotmiik,  of 
Suit,'  by  an  arrow  and  a  hnmui  figure  holding  a  hammer, 
placed  within  or  above  the  hull  of  a  resseL  So  also,  the 
periods,  of  greater  or  less  length,  which  made  up  tiieir  intric- 
ate and  skilfully  constructed  ctdendar,  all  derived  their  appel- 
lations  from  natural  objects,  and  were  intimated  in  writing 
by  the  ligurea  of  those  objects.  Thus  the  Mexican  annals 
were  full  of  names  and  dates  composed  of  figures  designating 
the  spoken  signs  of  things ;  and  the  idea  of  a  hieroglyphic 
method  of  writing,  which  should  found  itself  on  spoken  lan- 
guage, following  the  ^rogrem  of  oral  nanation  and  attempt- 
ing to  signify  this  ^one,  lay  apparently  within  tbeir  ea^ 
reach ;  and  would,  possibly,  hare  been  reached  in  due  time, 
had  the  Mexican  culture  been  allowed  to  continue  its  career 
of  progress  uninterfered  with.  Autborities  are  somewhat  at 
variance,  indeed,  as  to  what  was  the  real  condition  and  cha- 
racter of  the  Mexican  picture-writing  at  the  time  of  the 
Conquest,  some  holding  that  it  bad  already  become  a  repre- 
sentation of  continuous  spoken  texta.  That  there  was  a 
quite  extensive  Mexican  literature  is  certun  ;  but  the  ignore 
ant  fanaticism  and  BUperetition  of  the  Spanish  conquerors 
almost  swept  it  out  of  existence,  destroying  at  the  same 
time  the  key  to  its  comprehension,  which  has  not  yet  been 
fully  recovered. 

In  Egypt,  the  same  beginnings  hare  grown  into  an  institu- 
tion of  quite  a  different  character.  The  Egyptian  hiero- 
glyphs, in  even  the  very  earliest  monuments  preserved  to  us, 
form  a  completely  elaborated  system,  of  intricate  constitu- 
tion and  high  development ;  it  undergoes  hsrdly  a  perceptible 
change  during  all  the  long  period  covered  by  the  monumental 
recorda :  yet  its  transparency  o5  stmcture  is  such  tbat  it 
exhibits  in  no  small  degree,  like  the  grammatical  structure 
of  the  SanBhrit  language,  its  own  history.     In  its  origin  and 
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application,  it  in  peculiarly  a  conunemorative  and  mona- 
roental  mode  of  writing,  and  it  retains  to  the  last  strictly  its 
pictorial  form  ;  every  one  of  its  separat«  signs  is  the  repre- 
sentation of  some  Tisible  object,  however  far  it  may  be  re- 
moved in  use  &om  being  a  designation  of  that  object.  It  is 
in  this  respect  like  a  language  which  has  never  forgotten 
the  derivation  of  its  words,  or  corrupted  their  etymological 
form,  however  much  it  may  have  altered  their  meaning.  On 
the  Egyptian  monuments  are  found,  accompanied  ani  de- 
scribed  by  the  hieroglyphics,  many  and  various  pictorial 
scenes — sach  aa  kings  beaming  cities  or  leading  trains  of 
captives,  indiriduals  making  ofierings  to  divinities,  sonla  un- 
dergoing judgment  and  retribution,  and  other  the  like — all 
of  which  are  cast  in  conventional  form,  and  often  contain 
symbolic  elements  :  their  intent  is  much  more  didactic  than 
artistic  ;  they  are  meant  to  infonu  rather  than  to  illustrate  : 
these,  then,are  with  evident  plausibility  assumed  still  to  repre- 
sent the  earliest,  purely  pictorial,  stage  of  Egyptian  writing, 
corresponding  with  tlmt  illustrated  above  by  an  example 
furnished  by  our  own  aborigines ;  while  the  hieroglyphs  grew 
out  of  the  attempt — also  finding  ita  dialogue  in  the  totem- 
figures  of  that  example,  and  still  mere  folly  in  the  Mexican 
delineations — to  designate  and  explain  the  persons  and 
actions  depicted.  The  ways  in  which  this  end  was  att^od, 
and  figured  signs  made  indicative  of  names  and  abstract  ideas, 
were  various :  homonymy  and  symbolism  were  both  fertile  of 
characters :  thus,  the  name  of  the  god  Osiris,  Henri,  was 
written  by  the  two  figures  of  a  kind  of  seat  {?),  het,  and  an 
eye,  iri;  the  figure  of  a  basket,  neb,  signified  also  tub,  'a. 
lord : '  a  hand  pouring  libations  irom  a  vase  meant  '  offer  in 
sacrifice  ; '  an  extended  hand  bearing  some  object  meant  H, 
'  give ; '  the  wallowing  hippopotamus  denoted  '  filth,  inde- 
cency ; '  and  so  on.  But  the  Egyptians  showed  in  this  part 
of  the  development  of  their  system  a  much  higher  aptitude 
than  the  Mexicans  for  analytic  representation,  for  parallel- 
ing, and  then  identifying,  the  proceas  of  writing  with  that  of 
speaking.  In  the  first  place,  they  came  to  be  able  to  write 
symbolically  such  a  sentence  as  "  Young  1  old  I  0od  hates 
indecency,"  by  the  five  figures  of  a  child,  an  old  man,  a  hawk. 
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a  Sah,  a  UppopotamaB,  placed  one  after  the  other,  vhile  the 
Mexican  would  have  given  a  i^tbetic  symbolic  rejiresenta- 
tioD  of  the  action  by  a  picture  of  the  Groat  Spirit  chaatinsg 
an  evil-doer,  or  in  Bome  other  like  way.  But,  in  the  second 
place,  the  Egyptian  Byetem  had  taken  the  yet  more  important 
stop — one  which,  if  followed  np,  would  have  brought  it  to 
the  condition  of  a  real  alphabet — of  indicating  simple  aoundi, 
.  ..ohonetic  elements,  bya  pui  pflEa  figures.  That  such  a  atop 
lieB~no1'Sif  offrrom  the  nomonymic  deeigtaataon  of  a  thing  by 
something  which  called  to  the  mind  the  sounds  of  which  ita 
name  iras  composed,  is  evident  enough ;  etiU,  no  little  insight 
and  tact  was  needed  in  order  to  bridge  over  and  cross  the 
interval,  «td  we  do  not  apprehend  so  fully  as  we  could  desire 
the  details  of  the  movement.  It  appears,  however,  that  the 
figure  of  an  object  vras  first  made  to  designate  some  other 
conception  whose  name  agreed  with  its  own  in  tiie  conso- 
nantal elements,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  more  variable  vowels ; 
and  then,  by  a  farther  abstraction,  instead  of  designating 
thus  a  part  of  the  phonetic  elements  of  its  own  name,  it 
came  to  signify  the  initial  element  only,  whether  consonant 
or  vowel.  For  example,  the  figure  of  a  lion,  labo,  is  used  to 
represent  I ;  that  of  on  eagle,  ah4>m,  to  represent  a.  Froper 
names  are  written  almost  eicluaively  in  this  style  of  cha- 
racters, and  tho  decipherment  of  the  names  Ptolemg  and 
Cleopatra  on  the  inscription  of  the  &mous  iBosetta  stone,  as 
set  down  distinctly  in  pure  phonetia  signs,  was  the  firet  step 
in  our  recovery  of  the  key  to  the  hieroglyphs.  In  ordinary 
texts,  the  phonetic,  homonymic,  and  symbolical  cbaractera 
■f^e  intricately  mingled,  Tariously  aiding,  expbmiing,  and  aup> 
plementing  one  another's  meaning.  Thus,  the  signs  for 
Osiris  (ZTMtri),  already  given,  are  always  accompanied  by 
the  figure  of  a  peculiar  hammer  or  hatchet,  which  some  un- 
known reason  has  made  one  of  the  standard  symbols  of 
divinity ;  the  verb  ti, '  give,'  having  been  once  written  pho- 
netically, has  the  symbolic  outstretched  arm  with  gift  added 
by  way  of  farther  explanation  ;  and  so  on. 

Jo.  monumental,  and  to  some  extent  also  in  literary  use, 
the  hieroglyphs  maintained,  as  already  remarked,  their  picto- 
rial form  unaltered,  as  long  as  the  kingdom  and  civiliantion 
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of  E^Tpt  hod  an  exutence :  reTorence  for  ancient  cnatom,  as 
weW  as  their  peculiar  adaptedneas  to  the  purposes  of  arclii- 
tectural  decoration,  to  whicli  they  were  so  largely  applied, 
preseired  them  from  corrupting  change.  But  Iww  easily, 
under  the  exigencies  of  familiar  practical  use,  a  true  alphahet 
might  have  grown  out  of  this  cumbrous,  long-winded,  and 
intricate  mode  of  writing,  is  shown  in  the  history  of  its  two 
derivative  forms,  the  hieratic,  and  the  demotic  or  enchorial. 
The  former,  the  hieratic,  is  simply  an  abbreviated  and  cursive 
style  of  hieroglyphic,  in  which  each  figure  is  represented  by 
a  part  of  its  outline,  or  otherwise  so  altered  as  to  be  hardly 
recognizable.  It  was  the  common  written  character  of  the 
priests  and  sacred  scribes,  from  a  very  early  period.  The 
demotic  was  a  still  later  adaptation  of  the  same,  and  has  lost 
all  relics  of  a  pictorial  character,  being  composed  of  a  limited, 
tfaongh  large  and  unwieldy,  number  of  arbitrary  signs,  chiefly 
phonetic.  What  farther  improvement  and  reduction  toward 
a  true  ^phabetic  form  the  demotic  might  in  time  have  under- 
gone, we  cannot  tell.  For  Greek  influence  and  Christianity 
exme  in  to  interrupt  the  regular  course  of  development  j 
the  Christian  Coptic  literature,  casting  aside  the  native 
modes  of  writing,  adopted  a  new  alphabet,  founded  upon  the 
Greek, 

The  history  of  writing  in  China,  although  its  final  products 
are  in  appearance  so  different  from  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphs, 
goes  back  to  a  very  similar  origin.  The  Chinese  themselves, 
with  that  love  for  historical  research  and  record  and  the 
explanation  of  subsisting  institutions  which  has  always  dis- 
tii^fnished  them,  have  set  down  for  our  benefit  all  the  steps 
of  the  process  by  which  their  immense  and  unique  system  of 
signs  has  been  elaborated  out  of  ite  scanty  beginnings ;  and 
both  product  and  process  present  more  numerous  and  strik- 
ing an^ogies  with  spoken  language  and  its  growth  than  are 
to  be  found  anywhere  else  in  the  whole  history  of  written 
characters.  We  have  already  noticed  the  Chinese  tradition 
that  their  earliest  ancestors  used  knotted  cords  as  a  means  of 
communication  uid  record.  Their  first  written  signs  were 
no  development  out  of  these,  but  a  substitution  for  them. 
They  were,  like  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphs,  simple  pictures  of 
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tbe  objects  represeated :  such  are,  ia  fact,  the  begimungB  of 
every  syatom  of  written  signa  for  thought,  not  less  necesBanly 
than  onomatopoetic  utterances,  designatiiig  acta  and  qualitiee, 
are  the  beguminga  of  every  ajatem  of  Bpoken  signs.  Thua, 
the  Biin  waa  denoted  hj  a  circle  with  a  point  within,  the 
moon  hj  a  crescent,  a  mountain  hy  a  triple  peak,  a  tree  and 
a  man  by  rude  figiuTes  representing  their  forma,  and  so  on. 
Signs  were  provided  thus  for  a  coneiderahle  number  of 
natural  objects ;  those,  namely,  which  are  moat  familiu-ly 
noted  and  moat  easily  depicted.  But  such  cannot  aupply 
otherwise  than  ia  small  part  the  needs  of  a  written  language, 
any  more  than  onomatopoetic  signs  those  of  a  spoken  lan- 
guage. Their  store,  was  notably  increaaed  by  the  com- 
pounding of  two  or  more  simple  signs  ;  as  the  vocabulary  of 
a  language  by  the  composition  of  spoken  elements.  For 
example,  the  signa  for  '  mountain '  and  '  man,'  put  together, 
signified  '  hermit ; '  those  for  '  eye '  and  '  water '  signified 
'tear;'  thoae  for  'woman,'  'hand,'  and  'broom,'  meuit 
'  housekeeper.'  A  simple  symbolism  often  came  in  to  ud, 
both  in  the  caae  of  aingle  and  of  compound  signs.  A.  banner 
pointing  one  way  signified  '  left ; '  the  other  way, '  right ; ' 
an  ear  between  two  doors  gave  the  meaning  of  '  listen  j ' 
'  sun '  and '  moon,'  taken  together,  indicated '  light ; '  '  mouth ' 
and  '  bird '  made  up  '  aong,'  and  ao  en.  This  ia  eqaivalent 
to  the  transfer  of  meaning  of  a  word,  effected  through  a 
simple  aaaociation.  But  the  most  abundant  meajia  of  multi- 
plication of  the  reaources  of  Chinese  expreasion  was  found  in 
the  introduction  of  a  phonetic  principle,  and  the  combination 
of  phonetic  and  ideographic  elements  into  a  compound  sign. 
The  language,  as  we  saw  in  the  ninth  lecture,  ia  full  of 
homonyma,  worda  identical  in  phonetic  form  but  of  different 
moaning :  a  sign  being  found  for  a  word  in  one  of  its  many 
senses,  either  by  direct  representation  or  by  symbolism,  flie 
device  was  very  naturally  suggested  of  making  the  same  sign 
answer  for  some  of  its  other  meanings  alao,  by  the  aid  of  an 
appended  diacritical  sign.  It  was  quite  aa  if  we,  for  instance, 
had  learned  to  aignify  sound  in  "safe  and  sound"  aymboU 
ically  by  a  circle  (as  being  peculiarly  the  complete,  unbroken 
figure),  and  had  then  suffered  it  to  represent  the  same 
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phonetic  compound  m  its  other  sensea,  diatinguisUng  each 
hj  BOtue  auggeetive  mark :  thus,  adding  an  ear  on  either  side 
might  make  it  eigsufy  '  aound,  audible  noiae ; '  a  sign  for 
'  water '  imtten  within  it  would  intimate  the  meaning  of 
'  MttnJ,  on  arm  of  the  aea ; '  a  depending  line  and  plummet, 
that  oi't&wid,  to  try  the  depth  of  anything,'  For  example, 
there  ia  in  China  a  certain  simple  sign  having  the  pronuncia- 
tion pt,  and  meaning  '  white  '  (what  the  object  represented 
is,  and  in  virtue  of  what  property  it  was  chosen  to  signify 
this  conception,  is  now  no  longer  known) ;  then,  with  the 
si^rn  for  '  tree '  prefixed,  it  meana  'pe,  a  kind  of  cypress ; ' 
with  the  sign  for  '  man,'  it  means  'pe,  elder  brother ; '  with 
the  sign  far  '  manes,'  it  means  'pe,  the  vital  principle  in  ita 
existence  after  death ; '  and  so  forth.  Some  signa  are  thus 
rery  extensively  used  to  form  compound  characters,  in  con- 
ncction  with  varioua  others  that  bear  a  phonetic  value  in  the 
cvmponnd  ;  two  of  those  already  instanced  are  among  the 
moat  common  of  them :  the  sign  for  '  man '  enters  into  nearly 
six  hundred  combinations,  all  donoting  something  that  has  a 
special  relation  to  man ;  that  for  '  tree '  enters  into  more 
than  nine  hundred,  which  denote  kinds  of  trees,  wood  and 
things  made  of  wood,  and  such  like  matters.  Their  analogy 
with  the  formative  elements  of  spoken  language  ia  very 
evident ;  they  are  aigna  which  limit  the  general  value  of  the 
phonetic  radical,  putting  it  in  a  certain  clasa  or  category  of 
neaningB. 

The  Chinese  mode  of  writing,  unlike  the  Egyptian,  haa 
been  ready  to  forget  and  lose  sight  of  ita  hieroglyphic  origin, 
to  convert  its  charactera,  when  once  the  needed  association 
was  formed  between  them  and  their  significance,  into  signs 
wholly  conventional,  bearing  no  traceable  resemblance  to  the 
objecta  they  originally  depicted,  and  made  liable  to  any 
modifications  which  practical  convonienco,  or  a  sense  for 
symmetry,  or  mere  fancy,  should  suggest  and  recommeod. 
la  this,  again,  it  oSera  a  manifest  analogy  with  what  we  have 
repeatedly  shown  t^  be  the  legitimate  and  laudable  tendency 
of  spoken  Linguage.  The  characters  have  passed  through  a 
variety  of  transitional  forma  on  their  way  to  that  in  which 
thoy  are  at  present  ordinarily  written,  and  which  was  itself 
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eatablished  more  thtta  a  thoiwaod  years  since  :  Bome  of  these 
intermediate  fontu  are  atill  preaerred  in  nooutneDte  and 
ancient  documents,  and  to  a  certain  extent  even  now  em- 
ployed for  special  uses — as  ttie  older  phases  of  many  a  spoken 
tongue  aro  kept  to  the  knowledge  of  posterity  by  like 
means  ;  and  ae  a  Frenchman,  for  example,  of  the  present  day 
may  clothe  hia  thoughts,  upon  oceasion,  in  an  Old  French  or 
a  Latin  dresa.  Their  current  shape  has  been  determined 
mainly  by  the  ciutomary  instruments  of  writing  and  the 
manner  of  their  use— these  have  exercised  all  the  modifying 
and  adapting  force  which  in  a  spoken  tongue  he1on|^  to  a 
powerful  euphonic  tendency,  like  that  which  baa  made  all 
Italian  words  end  in  vowels,  and  has  worn  off  from  French 
vocables  the  syllables  which  followed  after  the  accented  one 
in  their  Latin  originals.  And  so  thoroughly  has  their  hiero- 
glyphic origin  beencoTered  upuid  concealed  by  these  trans- 
formations that  no  one,  from  their  present  aspect,  would 
venture  even  to  conjecture  that  they  had  started  from  out- 
lines of  natural  obje<^  ;  nor  would  the  older  preserved 
documents  suffice  to  prove  this ;  the  truth  lay  only  wi^in 
reach  of  the  Chinese  themselves,  aa  having  access  to  tradi- 
tional information  from  yet  more  ancient  times.  We  have 
no  right  to  be  surprised,  then,  if  the  onomatopoetic  begin- 
nings of  speech,  dating  from  a  period  compared  with  which 
tiie  origin  of  Chinese  writing  is  but  as  yesterday,  are  no 
longer  to  be  distinctly  traced  in  the  worn  and  altered  facta 
of  such  language  as  is  now  accessible  to  our  researches. 

Another  set  of  causes  has  powerAiDy  influenced  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Chinese  written  expression ;  namely,  the 
poverty  of  the  spoken  tongue,  and  the  felt  need  of  giving  it 
an  aid  and  support  from  without.  The  system  of  signs  com- 
bines a  phonetic  and  ideographic  nature  in  a  manner 
peculiarly  its  own.  It  is  rather  an  auxiliary  language,  than 
a  reduction  of  speech  to  writing.  It  supplies  the  defects 
and  removes  tho  ambiguities  of  the  language  it  represents  ; 
it  might  be  learned  and  used  without  any  regard  paid  to  its 
phonetic  equivalents ;  and  if  tho  Chinese  were  but  willing  to 
forego  converse  by  the  tongue  and  ear,  substituting  for  them 
the  hand  and  eye,  it  would  answer  the  purposea  of  their 
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communicatioii  yaatly  bettor,  with  its  forty  thousand  signa  for 
ideoB,  tban  the  epokeu  mefuu  now  chiefiy  employed,  with  its 
KUit  thousand  or  two.  While  the  ottered  vocabulary  of  the 
Chinese  ia  one  of  the  poorest  in  the  world,  their  written  one 
is  eminently  rich  and  abandant.  Thie  farther  Analogy  with 
spoken  languages  it  has,  that,  as  was  in  the  first  lecture 
(p.  IS)  ahown  to  be  true  of  the  latter,  only  a  part  of  ita 
resources  are  required  for  the  ordinary  nses  of  life ;  not 
more  than  eight  or  ten  thousand  of  ita  characters  are  other- 
wise than  rery  rare,  and  all  common  needs  are  supplied  by 
from  three  to  five  thousand. 

One  more  importuit  mode  of  writing  is  said  to  be  dis- 
tinctly traceable  to  a  hieroglyphic  origin :  namely,  the 
caueiform,  the  character  of  the  monuments  of  Mesopotamia 
and  the  neighbouring  countries.  Its  signs  are  made  up  of 
various  combinations  of  wedge-shaped  elements  ;  hence  the 
name  "cuneiform"  (from  Latin  euaeiformit,  'wedge- shaped'); 
they  are  lUso  aometimca  called  "  arrow-headed  choractera," 
from  the  same  peculiarity.  There  are  several  different 
cuneiform  alphabets,  the  older  of  them  being  exceedingly 
iutricatfl  and  diiBcult,  made  up  of  phonetic,  ideographic,  and 
symbolic  signs,  vorioualy  intermingled  ;  and  sometimes  far- 
ther complicated,  it  ia  said,  with  combinations  which  were 
phonetic  in  the  language  for  which  they  were  originated,  and 
have  been  transferred  to  the  use  of  another  with  their  old 
meaning,  but  a  different  spoken  value  (somewhat,  as  has  been 
pointed  out,  as  wa  write  viz.,  an  abbreviation  of  Latin 
videlicet,  and  read  it  "  namely  ").  Much  that  regards  the  his- 
tory and  relations  of  the  different  systems  of  cuneiform  cha^ 
racters  is,  and  may  always  remain,  obacure  :  but  it  is  con- 
fidently claimed  that  evidences  are  found  which  prove  their 
beginnings  to  have  been  pictorial ;  and  the  peculiar  form  of 
their  component  elements  is  fully  recognised  as  a  consequence 
of  the  way  in  which  they  were  originally  written — namely, 
by  pressure  of  the  comer  of  a  square-ended  instrument  upon 
tablets  of  soft  day  ;  these  being  afterwards  dried  or  burned, 
to  make  the  record  permanent.  That,  through  such  inter- 
mediate steps  even  as  these,  a  hieroglyphic  system  may 
finally  pass  over  into  one  truly  alphabetic,  is  i^own  by  the 
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derivatioii  from  the  Mesopotamiiui  cuneiform  of  the  Persian, 
which  is  by  far  the  Eimplest  and  the  host  underetood  of  all 
the  BjBtems  of  its  class,  heing  purely  phonetic  and  almost 
purely  alphabetic.  It  conl^ju  about  thirty-five  signs  of 
simple  sounds,  some  of  those  for  the  consonants  being  par- 
tially of  a  syllabic  character — that  is  to  oay,  being  different 
according  as  the  consonant  was  to  be  followed  by  one  or  an- 
other vowel.  In  this  simpler  cuneiform  are  written  the 
Achnmntidan  inscriptions,  of  which  we  hare  already  more 
than  once  had  occasion  to  tc^e  notdce,  sa  praerring  to  us  an 
Indo-European  dialect.  The  history  of  its  formation  is  un- 
known. 

I  have  called  the  Acluemenidan  cuneiform  a  partially  syU 
labic  mode  of  writing ;  and  syllabic  systems  have  played  so 
important  and  prominent  a  part  in  the  general  hiatoiy  of 
writing — ^in  the  main,  traceably  as  derivatives  £rom  methods 
of  a  different  character — that  it  is  necessary  for  na  to  pay 
them  here  a  little  special  attention.  A  pure  syllabic  alpha- 
bet is  one  whose  letters  represent  syllables,  instead  of  articu- 
lations; which  makes  an  imperfect  phonetic  analysis  of 
words,  not  into  the  simple  sounds  that  compote  them,  bufc 
into  their  syllabic  elements ;  which  does  not  separate  the 
vowel  &om  its  attendant  consonant  or  consonants,  but  de- 
notes both  together  by  an  indivisible  sign.  Such  an  analysis 
is  more  natural  and  ea«y  to  make  than  one  which  distin- 
guishes all  the  phonetic  elements — especially  in  the  caee  of 
languages  of  a  simple  stmcture,  which  do  not  iavour  difficult 
consonantal  combinations,  and  therefore  make  up  but  a  limited 
number  of  syllablea.  Many  times,  accordingly,  when  some 
race  haa  made  acquaintance  with  the  art  of  writing  ae  prac- 
tised by  another,  and,  instructed  and  incited  by  ^e  latter's 
example,  has  set  about  representing  its  own  spoken  tongue 
by  written  signs,  it  has  ^en  first  upon  the  syUabic  method. 
One  of  the  most  noted  alphabets  of  this  kind  is  the  Jt^ancse 
kata-kana,  or  irqfa  (so  called  from  the  names  of  its  first 
signs,  like  alphabet,  from  alpha,  beta),  to  which  we  hare 
already  once  had  occasion  to  allude  (in  the  ninth  lectat«)  : 
it  was  made  out  of  fragments  of  Chinese  chsracters,  and  con- 
tained forty-seren  different  eigna,  one  for  each  of  the  syl- 
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Iftbles  of  wbtch  the  Japanese  words  were  made  up :  for  the 
flpoken  alphabet  of  the  language  then  included  only  ten 
eoosonants  and  fivo  vowels,  and  no  syllable  contained  more 
tkta  one  rowel,  with  a  single  preceding  consonant.  A. 
smiilar  alphabet  was  devised  for  the  Cherokee  language,  not 
many  yean  ago,  by  an  ingenious  member  of  the  tribe,  George 
Ouess,  who,  though  he  had  never  learned  to  rend  Eagliah,  had 
seen  and  posseseed  English  books,  and  knew  in  general  what 
waa  their  use :  it  contained  eigbty-five  signs,  mostly  fashioned 
ont  of  English  letters,  though  with  total  disregard  of  their 
original  value. 

Another  and  a  less  pure  form  of  syllabic  alphabet  ia  that 
which  treats  the  consonant  alone  as  the  substantial  part  of 
the  syllable,  and  looks  upon  the  vowel  as  something  of  sub- 
ordinate consequence — as  it  were,  a  coloaring  or  affection  of 
the  consonant.  In  its  view,  then,  only  the  consonHiit  has  a 
right  to  be  written,  or  to  be  written  in  full ;  the  accompany- 
ing vowel,  if  taken  note  of  at  all,  must  he  indicated  by  some 
less  conspicuous  sign,  attached  to  the  consonant.  Peculiar 
and  arbitrary  as  this  mode  of  conceiving  of  the  syllable  may 
teem  to  us,  it  is  historically  of  the  highest  importance ;  for 
■pon  it  was  founded  the  construction  of  the  ancient  Semitic 
alphabet,  which  has  beon  the  parent  of  the  methods  of  writing 
used  by  the  great  majority  of  enlightened  nations,  since  the 
beginning  of  history.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  how  the  cha- 
racter of  Semitic  language  should  have  prompted,  or  at  least 
faroured,  such  an  estimate  of  the  comparative  value  of  vowel 
and  consonant.  In  Semitic  roots  and  words  (as  waa  explained 
in  the  eighth  lecture),  the  consonants  are  the  principally  sig- 
nificant, the  substantial,  element ;  the  vowels  bear  a  subor- 
dinate office,  that  of  indicating,  as  formative  elements,  the 
modifications  and  relations  of  the  radical  idea ;  the  fonaer  are 
stable  and  invariable,  the  latter  liable  to  constant  change. 
Perhaps  we  should  not  be  going  too  far,  if  we  were  to  say  that 
only  a  langosge  so  constructed  could  have  originally  suggested 
such  an  dphabet.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  ancient  Semitic 
alphabet — of  which  the  Phenician  is  the  generally  accepted 
type,  being,  whether  original  or  not,  its  oldest  traceable  form 
—waa  a  system  of  twenty-two  signs,  all  of  them  possessing 
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coDHonantal  value :  tbree,  bowerer — namely,  the  signs  for  the 
semi-vowels  y  and  w,  and  for  what  we  may  call  the  "  smooth 
breathing" — partaking  somewhat  of  a  vowel  character, and 
being  under  certain  circumstances  convertible  into  represent- 
atives of  the  vowels,  >,  v,  and  a. 

The  Phenician  alphabet  was  thus  strictly  and  exclusively 
a  phonetic  system,  though  one  of  a  peculiar  and  defective 
type.  We  cannot  possibly  regard  it,  therefore,  as  an  imme- 
diate and  original  invention ;  it  must  have  passed,  in  the 
bands  either  of  the  Semites  themselves  or  of  some  other  people, 
through  the  usual  preliminary  stages  of  a  pictorial  or  hiero- 
glyphic mode  of  wnting.  More  probably,  its  elements  were 
borrowed  from  one  or  another  of  the  natipOB,  of  yet  earlier  civil- 
ization, by  whom  we  know  the  Semitic  races  to  have  been  rar- 
Tounded,  before  they  entered  on  their  own  historic  career.  Tho 
traditional  names  of  its  characters  are  the  reci^niiable  appella- 
tions of  natural  objects,  aad  each  name  has  for  its  initial  letter 
that  sound  which  is  designated  by  the  character:  thus,  the  sign 
for  ft  is  called  WJ, 'house;'  that  for  f,  ^«n«i, ' camel ;*  tiiat 
for  d,  daleth, '  door  j '  in  some  cases,  moreover,  a  degree  of  re- 
semblance is  traceable  between  the  form  of  the  letter  and  the 
figure  of  the  object  whose  name  it  bears.  This,  so  far  as  it 
goes,  would  evidently  point  toward  that  application  of  the 
hieroglyphic  principle  which,  as  we  saw  above  (p.  454),  made 
the  figures  of  the  lion  and  eagle  represent  in  Egyptian  use 
the  letters  /  and  a.  The  subject  of  the  ultimate  history  of 
the  Phenician  alphabet,  however,  is  too  obscure  and  too  much 
controverted  for  us  to  enter  here  into  its  discussion ;  investi- 
gations of  it  have  reached  hitherto  no  satisfactory  results. 

The  diffusioD  which  this  alphabet  and  its  derivatives  have 
attained  is  truly  wonderful.  From  it  come,  directly  or  in- 
directly, the  three  principal  Semitic  alphabets,  the  Hebrew, 
the  Syriac,  and  the  Arabic,  the  last  of  which  has  gained 
currency  over  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  Old  World,  being 
employed  by  nations  of  diverse  race,  Indo-Europoan  (PenriaD, 
Afghan,  and  Hindustoni),  Scythian  (Turkish),  and  Polynesisa 
(Malay)  ;  while  the  Syriac  has  spread,  through  the  Uigur 
Turkish,  Mongol,  and  Manchu,  to  the  farthest  north-eastern 
Asia.    The  eastern  Iranian  arid  the  Indian  alphabets  have 
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been  traced,  though  moro  doubtfully,  to  the  aame  source ;  and 
India,  especially,  lias  been  a  home  where  it  has  developed  into 
new  and  richer  forms,  and  whence  it  has  been  extended  over 
a  vast  legiou,  in  Asia  and  the  islands  lying  southward  from 
Aaia — reaching  at  lost,  in  its  remote  derivatives,  conditions  as 
unlike  to  the  original  and  to  one  another  as  are  the  late 
dialects  of  a  widely  dieseminiited  family  of  languages.  In 
nearly  all  these  countries,  through  all  its  various  metaraor- 
piloses,  it  has  held  fast,  in  the  main,  to  its  primitive  character 
of  a  conson&ntnl  alphabet,  with  omisaion,  or  with  partial  or 
subordinated  designation,  of  the  vowels.  Bat  in  its  progress 
in  the  other  direction,  toward  Europe,  it  fell  first  into  the 
bands  of  the  Greeks;  and  from  them  it  received  Its  final  per- 
fection, by  the  provlsioa  of  signs  enabling  it  to  represent  the 
vowels  not  less  distinctly  than  the  consonants.  In  the  Greek 
alphabet,  for  the  first  time  in  all  our  review  of  the  history  of 
written  speech,  we  find  realized  what  we  cannot  bub  regard  as 
the  true  ideal  of  a  mode  of  writing — namely,  that  it  be  simply 
a  faithful  representation  of  spoken  speech,  furnishing  a  visible 
sign  for  every  audible  sound  that  the  voice  utters,  not  attempt- 
ing to  distinguish  any  class  of  sounds  as  of  more  importance 
than  another,  nor  to  set  itself  up  as  an  independent  instru- 
mentality for  the  conreyance  of  thought  by  overpassing  the 
limits  of  utterance,  and  assuming  to  give  more  or  other  than 
the  voice  gives  in  speaking. 

From  the  Greek  alphabet  have  been  derived,  by  modifica- 
tions and  adaptations  of  greater  or  less  consequence,  several 
others,  used  by  peoples  of  each  of  the  grand  divisions  of  tho 
eastern  continent — as  the  Coptic  of  later  Egypt,  already 
referred  to,  and  the  Armenian;  the  runes  of  some  of  the 
Germanic  tribes  also,  and  the  early  Celtic  modes  of  writing, 
trace  their  origin  back  to  it,  mainly  through  the  Latin ;  as 
does  the  modern  Hussion,  the  most  ungainly  and  unsymmetri- 
cal,  perhaps,  of  all  its  descendants.  But  the  Latin  alphnbet 
itself  is  beyond  all  comparison  the  most  important  of  its 
derivative  forms.  The  Greek  colonies  of  southern  Italy  were 
the  means  of  bringing  Greek  letters  to  the  knowledge  of  tho 
inhabitants  of  the  peninsula,  and  several  of  the  Italian  nations 
■"the  Etruscans,  Umbrians,  and  08cans,aa  well  as  the  Latins 
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— ^provided  thGinselres  irith  alphabets  derived  from  the  Greek. 
All  these  eiceptiog  the  last  have  paeaed  away,  along  with  the 
nationalities  and  languagea  to  which  thej  belonged  ;  but  the 
Latin  alphabet  baa  become  the  eoramon  property  of  nearly  all 
the  enlightened  nations  of  modern  times  whose  civilization  is 
derived  from  that  of  Qreece  mid  Home ;  while,  under  European 
infiuence,  its  use  haa  also  extended  and  is  extending  among 
the  races  of  inferior  endowmenta  and  culture,  even  crowding 
out,  to  some  extent,  their  indigenous  and  less  convenient 
modes  of  writing. 

Our  examination  of  the  history  of  writing  might  here 
properly  enough  be  closed ;  yet  the  particular  interest  which 
we  take  iif  our  own  alphabet  will  juatify  us  in  delaying  a 
little,  to  note  the  principal  steps  of  the  process  by  which  it 
has  been  derived  from  the  Phenicien — so  far,  nt  leaat,  as  it  is 
possible  to  do  this  without  graphic  illustnitiou.  .  We  ahsll 
also  thus  see  more  clearly  how  a  borrowed  system  is  wont  to 
be  modified  and  expanded,  in  passing  from  the  serxice  of  one 
language  into  that  of  another.  There  is  never  a  precise 
accordance  between  the  phonetic  systems,  the  spoken  alpha- 
bets, of  any  two  languages,  so  that  a  written  alphabet  which 
suits  the  one  can  be  immediately  applied  to  the  other's  uses; 
and  hence  the  history  of  every  echeme  of  characters  which  has 
won  a  wide  currency,  among  various  nations,  presents  a 
succession  of  adaptations,  more  or  less  wisely  and  skilfidly 
made. 

The  chief  change  wrought  upon  the  Phenician  alphabet  by 
the  Greeks  consisted,  as  has  been  already  pointed  out,  in  the 
provision  of  signs  for  the  vowels.  The  Semitic  tongues,  as  com- 
pared with  the  Greek,  were  characterised  by  an  excess  of 
^tturol  and  sibilant  sounds  :  the  superfluous  signs  represent- 
ing these,  then,  were  put  to  divers  new  uses  in  Greece ;  our 
A,  E,  and  0  were  to  the  Fhenicians  designations  of  certain 
guttural  breathings,  having  the  value  of  consonants  ;  the  aemi- 
vowel  y  being  wanting  in  Greek,  its  sign  was  greatly  altered 
and  simplified  to  form  our  Z  ;  the  sign  for  to  was  retained  by 
the  early  Greeks  as  the  digamma  (though  abandoned  later)  ; 
for  «,  they  invented  a  wholly  new  character,  V  or  Y  (which 
are  by  origin  only  varying  graphic  forms  of  the  same  letter). 
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^le  other  Greek  alterations  and  additions  may  be  pasaed  over, 
ga  of  lesB  account. 

The  Latin  alphabet  waa  taken  from  one  of  the  older  forms 
of  the  Greek,  before  the  characters  of  the  latter  had  aesumed 
in  all  points  the  form  and  value  with  which  we  are  most 
familiar — when  the  H,  for  example,  hod  still  its  value  as  a 
breathing,  and  had  not  been  converted  into  a  long  e.  The 
system  of  spoken  sounds  for  which  the  Latin  required  written 
representatives  was  but  a  simple  one  :  to  the  fifteen  articula- 
tions which,  as  we  saw  in  the  seventh  lecture  (p.  265),  had  been 
the  primitive  passeHsion  of  the  Indo-European  family,  it  had 
added  hut  three,  the  medial  vowels  e  and  o,  and  the  labial 
spirant/  (it  had,  indeed,  the  semivowels  y  and  w  also,  but  did 
not  distinguish  them  in  writing  from  the  vowels  i  and  u,  with 
which  they  are  so  nearly  identical :  I  and  J,  U  and  V,are  but 
graphic  variations  of  the  same  sign).  Nearly  all  the  Latin 
lettera  are  the  same  with  the  Greek,  or  differ  from  them  only 
by  slight  diversities  of  form  :  but  one  or  two  points  of  dis- 
cordance need  a  word  of  explanation.  The  Latin  system  ia 
most  peculiar  in  rejecting  the  K,  which  was  found  in  every 
Greek  alphabet,  of  whatever  period  or  locality,  and  in  writing 
both  its  k  and  g  sounds  at  first  by  a  single  letter,  C,  the 
ancient  sign  for  the  y-sound  only ;  then,  when  it  came  to  it- 
self, and  felt  again  the  need  of  a  separate  designation  for  each, 
it  knew  no  better  than  to  retain  the  C  for  the  £-sound,  and  to 
add  a  diacritical  mark  at  its  lower  end,  making  a  Q,  for  the 
purposed  denoting  the  corresponding  sonant,  ff.  By  a  some- 
what similar  prooess  of  transfer,  we  have  come  to  write  the 
p-BOund  by  the  sign,  P,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  r : 
when  the  older  sign  for^,  T,  had  assumed  a  shape  so  nearly 
agreeing  with  the  P  that  the  two  were  not  readily  distinguished 
from  one  another,  a  tag  was  hung  upon  the  crook  of  the  latter 
as  a  further  diacritical  mark,  and  it  was  thus  made  into  K. 
For  the  /sound,  the  ancient  sign  for  to,  the  Greek  digamma, 
F,  was  somewhat  arbitmrlly  adopted,  i^  only  special  recom- 
mendation being  that  both  to  and  /  were  labials.  The  ft 
represents  an  old  Phenician  letter,  a  deeper  guttural  than  k, 
rejected  by  the  later  Greek  alphabets  as  superfluous — and 
rrally  no  better  than  superfluous  in  the  Latin,  where  the  pro- 
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nDoeiation  of  the  ;t-80und  before  w  did  not  difilT  enougb  from 
its  proDuneiation  before  a  and  o  to  c&II  for  an  independent 
notation.  Of  the  remaiaiog  three  Latin  letters,  the  X  is  a 
Greek  invention  (used  in  some  Greek  alphabets  also  with  ita 
Latin  ralue,  or  representing  xi,  instead  of  chi},  and,  as  stand- 
ing for  the  double  sound  k»,  not  leas  needless  than  Q;  Y  and 
Z  are  later  importations  out  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  and  ased 
only  in  Greek  words,  to  signify  peculiar  Greek  sounds  (the 
Greek  aptSon  having  by  this  time  changed  ita  ralue  of  u  for 
that  of  the  French  u,  German  h). 

The  changes  which  we,  in  our  turn,  have  introduced  into 
the  I^tin  alphabet,  in  adapting  it  to  our  purposes,  are  not  in^ 
aigniGcaut,  although  far  from  being  enough  to  make  it  repre- 
Knt  our  spoken  language  as  fully  and  consistently  as  it 
formerly  did  that  of  the  Bomans.  Besides  the  eighteen 
articulations  of  the  early  Somans,  we  have  (as  was  shown 
above,  in  the  third  lecture)  at  least  fourteen  others  which 
call  more  or  less  imperatively  for  separate  designation.  There 
are  the  a  of  eal  and  eare,  the  a  of  what  and  all,  and  the  u  of 
cut  and  carl ;  there  are  the  two  semi-vowel  sounds,  y  and  to, 
the  palatal  nasal  (which  we  commonly  write  with  ny,  as  in 
tinffiag),  the  three  sibilants,  z,  th,  and  zk  (the  r  of  azure),  the 
two  aounda  of  li,  in  Ikin  and  thine,  and  the  v  of  valve  ;  and, 
finally,  the  compound  consonants  eh  (in  ehureh)  and  j  (in 
judge).  Some  of  these  needs  we  have  mauaged  to  provide 
for:  we  have  turned  the  two  forms  of  the  Latin  t,  I  and  3, 
into  two  separate  letters,  vrith  very  different  values  ;  'e  hare 
done  the  same  thing  with  the  two  forms  of  v,  V  and  U,  con- 
verting the  former  into  a  sign  for  the  sonant  labial  spirant ; 
by  doubling  the  same  character,  we  hove  made  one  wholly 
new  letter,  to,  for  the  labial  seini-voive) ;  and  we  have  utiliEed 
y  and  z,  aa  semi-voivel  and  sonant  sibilant.  We  have  also 
brought  it  back  into  its  old  place — yet  without  perceptible 
gain,  since  its  introduction  makes  c  superfluous  ;  k,  e,  and  ( 
having  but  two  sounds  to  designate  among  them.  The  new 
characters  which  the  Anglo-Saxons  had  devised  for  expressing 
the  two  <A-BOunds  we  have  unfortunately  suffered  to  go  out 
of  use  again.  And  q  and  x  are  still  as  useless  to  us  as  they 
were  of  old  to  the  Somans.     Hence,  we  have  virtually  only 
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twenty-three  lettere  wherewith  to  write  at  least  thirty-two 
Bounds.  In  the  process  of  phonetic  change,  whose  tendency 
is  always  toward  the  increase  of  the  spoken  alphabet,  the  fill- 
ing up  of  the  system  of  orticiilsted  sounds  by  the  distinction 
of  slighter  and  mora  nicely  differentiated  shades  of  articula- 
tion, oar  spoken  alphabet  has  very  notably  outgrown  the 
limits  of  our  written  alphabet. 

To  this  cause  ar«  to  be  attributed,  in  part,  the  anomalies  of 
our  orthography.  But  only  in  the  lesser  part.  If  an  alphabet 
ia  hardly  able  to  enlai^  itoelf  to  the  dimensions  of  a  growing 
body  of  sounds,  it  is  because  men  do  not  easily  leom  to  write 
their  words  otherwise  than  as  they  have  been  accustomed  to 
do,  eyen  when  they  have  learned  to  pronounce  them  otherwise 
— and  tbo  same  cause  operates  in  other  ways  yet  more  effect- 
ually to  bring  about  a  discordance  between  the  spoken  and 
the  written  language.  Tt  has  been  the  misfortune  of  the 
English  to  pass,  during  its  written  period,  through  the  most 
important  crisis  in  its  history,  its  mixture  with  the  Norman 
Prench,  also  a  written  tongue:  not  only  were  the  discordant 
orthographic  usages  of  the  two  thus  forced  together  within 
tlie  limits  of  the  same  language,  hut  a  period  of  both  orthoepic 
and  orthographic  confusion  was  introduced — and  the  ortho- 
graphic confusion  has  been,  in  great  measure,  only  stereo- 
typed, not  remedied,  by  the  usage  of  later  times. 

We  of  the  present  age  have  thus  been  in  a  measure  de> 
prived,  not  by  our  own  fault,  of  the  advantages  belonging  to  a 
phonetic  mode  of  writing — advantages  which  seemed  to  have 
been  secured  to  us  by  the  joint  labours  of  so  many  races  and 
'  BO  many  generations.  And  yet,  we  are  not  altogether  without 
fault  in  the  matter,  for  we  are  consenting  uuto  the  deeds  of 
our  fathers  and  predecessors.  As  a  community,  we  are  not 
content  with  accepting  as  inevitable  our  orthographical  in- 
heritance, and  resolving  to  make  the  best  of  it,  despite  its 
defects;  we  even  defend  it  as  being  better  than  any  other; 
we  strive  to  persuade  ourselves  that  an  etymological  or  a  his- 
torical mode  of  spelling,  as  we  phrase  it,  is  inherently  prefer- 
able to  B  phonetic  Kow  it  is  altogether  natural  and  praise- 
worthy that  we  should  be  strongly  attached  to  &  time-honoured 
institution,  in  the  possession  of  which  we  have  grown  up, 
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and  Tbicb  ve  hare  learned  to  look  upon  as  a  part  of  the  eub- 
mating  fabric  of  our  speech  ;  it  is  natural  that  wo  should  lore 
even  its  abuses,  aod  ahould  feel  the  present  incoaveoieDce  to 
ourselvea  of  abaadoning  it  Much  more  keenly  than  sdj  pro> 
spective  advantage  which  may  result  to  us  or  our  succeuora 
from  such  action ;  that  we  ahoold  therefore  look  with  jealousy 
upon  any  one  who  attempts  to  change  it,  questioning  nar- 
rowly his  right  to  set  himaelf  up  aa  its  refonoer,  and  the 
merits  of  the  reforms  he  proposea.  But  this  natural  and 
laudable  feeling  becomes  a  mere  blind  prejudice,  and  justly 
open  to  ridicule,  when  it  puts  on  airs,  procloima  itself  the  de- 
fender of  a  great  principle,  regards  inherited  modes  of  spelling 
aa  sacred,  and  frowus  upon  the  pbonetist  as  one  who  would 
lain  mar  the  essential  beauty  and  value  of  the  Ijmguage.  Of 
all  the  forms  oi  lioguistic  conservatism,  or  purism,  orthographic 
purism  is  the  lowest  and  the  easiest ;  for  it  deals  with  the 
mere  external  shell  or  dress  of  language,  and  Duuiy  a  one  can 
make  stout  fight  in  behalf  of  the  right  spelling  of  a  word 
whose  opinion  as  to  its  pronunciation  even,  and  yet  more  iU 
meaning  and  nice  application,  would  possesa  no  authority  or 
value  whatever:  hence  it  is  also  the  commonest,  the  leut 
reasonable,  and  the  moat  bigoted.  When  it  claims  to  be  as- 
serting a  principle,  it  is  only  defending  by  cosuiatry  a  preju- 
dice ;  it  determines  beforehand  to  spell  in  the  prevailing  mode, 
and  then  casta  about  to  see  what  reasons  besides  the  mode  it 
can  find  for  doing  so,  in  each  particular  case.  It  overwhelms 
with  misapplied  etymologic  learning  him  who  presutnea  to 
write  honor  and/nfor  for  honour  and  faoour  (as  if  it  were 
highly  desirable  to  retain  some  reminiscence  of  the  French 
forma,  honneur  and  favour,  through  which  we  have  derived 
them  from  the  Latin  honor  and/af or),  and  then  insists  juat  as 
strongly  upon  neighbour  (which  is  neither  French  nor  Latin) ; 
it  is  not  more  concerned  to  preserve  the  I  of  ealnt  (Latin 
caiaiui)  than  that  of  eoitld  (Anglo-Saxon  eitdhe .-  the  I  baa 
blundered  in,  from  fancied  analogy  with  woiM  and  thoidd), 
the  g  of  tovereign  (Old-Euglish  toveraine,  French  toitvermn, 
Italian  tovrano)  than  that  of  reign  (Latin  tv^ttni),  the  »  of 
wland  (Anglo-Saxoa  eaUnii)  than  that  of  ule  (Old- French 
Ule,  Latin  intula) ;  it  upholds  such  anomalies  as  women,  which 
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offends  equally  agniiut  the  pdonetic  and  the  etymological 
principle  (it  cornea  from  Anglo-Saxon  tetf-men).  How  much 
better  were  it  to  canfeis  candidly  that  we  cling  to  onr  modes 
of  spelling,  and  are  determined  to  perpetuate  them,  simply 
because  they  are  ours,  and  we  are  used  to  and  love  them,  with 
all  their  absurdities,  rather  than  try  to  make  them  out  in- 
herently desirable!  Even  if  the  irre^larities  of  English 
orthography  were  of  historical  origin  throughout — as,  in  fact, 
they  are  so  only  in  part — it  is  not  tbe  business  of  writing  to 
teach  or  suggest  etymologies.  We  have  already  noted  it  as 
one  of  the  distinguiahing  excellencies  of  the  Indo-European 
languages,  that  tbey  are  so  ready  to  foi^t  the  derivation  of  a 
term  in  fovour  of  the  convenience  of  its  practical  use :  be, 
then,  is  ready  to  abnegate  a  hereditary  advantage  of  his  mode 
of  speech,  who,  for  the  sake  of  occasional  gratiiicatian  to  a 
few  curious  heads,  would  rivet  for  ever  upon  the  millions  of 
writers  and  readers  of  English  the  burden  of  Buch  an  ortho- 
graphy. The  real  etymologist,  the  historic  student  of  lan- 
guage, ie  wholly  independent  of  any  such  paltry  assistance, 
and  would  rejoice  above  measure  to  barter  every  "  liistorical " 
item  in  our  spelling  during  the  last  three  hundred  years  for  a 
■trict  phonetic  picture  of  the  language  as  spoken  at  that  dis- 
tance in  tbe  past.  Nor  do  we  gain  a  straw's  weight  of  ad< 
vantage  in  the  occasional  distinction  to  the  eye  of  words  which 
are  of  different  signification,  though  pronounced  alike :  our 
language  is  not  eo  Chinese  in  its  character  aa  to  require  aid 
of  this  sort;  our  writing  needs  not  to  guard  against  am- 
biguities which  are  never  felt  in  our  spoken  speech  ;  we  should 
no  more  miss  the  graphic  distinction  of  mitBl,  meat,  and  mele, 
of  right,  utrile,  and  rile,  than  we  do  now  that  of  the  two 
aleave'i  and  page'i,  tbe  three  or  four  Jound't  and  tound'i,  or 
the  other  groups  of  homonyms  of  the  same  class. 

It  may  well  be  the  case  that  a  thorough  reform  of  English 
orthography  will  he  found  for  ever  impracticable ;  it  certainly 
will  be  so,  while  the  public  temper  remains  what  it  now  is. 
But  let  us  at  any  rate  acknowledge  the  truth,  that  a  reforma- 
tion is  greatly  to  be  desired,  and  perhaps,  at  some  time  in  the 
future,  a  way  will  be  found  to  bring  it  about.  If  we  expect 
Had  wish  that  our  tongue  become  one  day  a  world-language, 
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understood  and  employed  on  every  cootinent  and  iu  ereiy 
tsUme,  then  it  is  our  bouoden  duty  to  help  prepare  the  way 
for  taking  off  its  seek  this  heavy  millstone.  How  heavy, 
we  are  hardly  able  to  realise,  having  ouraelvea  well-nigh  or 
quite  forgotten  the  toil  it  once  coat  ua  to  team  to  read  and 
apeak  correctly;  yet  we  eaoDot  help  seeing  how  serious  an 
obstacle  to  the  wide  eiteusion  of  a  language  ia  a  mode  of 
writing  which  converta  it,  from  one  of  the  easiest  in  the 
world,  into  one  of  the  hordeet,  for  a  foreigner  to  acquire  and 
use. 

The  English  is  already,  perhaps,  spoken  and  written  as 
mother-tongue  by  a  greater  number  of  persons  than  any  other 
existing  dialect  of  high  cultivation;  and  its  sphere  seems 
to  be  widening,  atjiome  and  abroad,  more  rapidly  than  that 
of  any  other.  Ji  it  ever  becomes  a  worid-laggnage.-it  gill 
do  BO,  of  course,  not  on  account  of  its  superiority  as  a  form 
of  human  speech— since  no  one  ever  yet  abandoned  his  own 
vernacular  and  adopted  another  because  the  latter  was  a 
better  language — but  by  the  effect  of  social  and  political  con- 
ditions, which  shall  widen  the  boundaries  of  the  lEnglish- 
speaking  community.  Yet  we  cannot  but  be  desirous  to 
convince  ourselves  that  it  is  worthy  of  so  high  a  destiny. 
To  trust  our  own  prcposaessions  npon  this  point  may  be  very 
easy  and  comfortable,  but  is  not  quite  safe.  The  universal 
tendency  among  men  to  exaggerate  the  advantages  of  their 
own  mode  of  speech  and  depreciate  those  of  others  would 
make  us,  in  spite  of  our  sincere  attempts  at  impartiality, 
more  than  just  to  our  beloved  mothar-tongue — even  though 
we  might  be  willing  to  allow  that,  as  all  advantages  cannot 
be  found  united  in  one  indiWdual,  eacli  of  its  rivals  among 
the  cultivated  dialects  of  the  present  or  of  the  post  may  sur- 
pass it  in  one  or  another  reapect.  It  does  not  lie  in  our 
way  to  take  up  the  matter  seriously,  inquiriag  and  deter- 
mining what  is  the  absolute  rank  of  the  English  among  lan- 
guages ;  yet  it  may  be  worth  while  to  give  a  few  moments' 
consideration  to  one  or  two  points  that  bear  upon  the 
question. 

We  have,  in  the  £rat  place,  already  had  occasion  to  notice 
that  a  language  w  just  what  the  people  to  whom  it  belongs 
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have  made  it  by  their  use ;  it  in  the  reflection  of  their  miods, 
and  of  their  minds'  contents ;  its  words  and  pfaraaes  &re  ia- 
rtinct  with  all  the  depth,  the  nohility,  th«  subtilty,  and  the 
beanty  that  belongs  to  their  thought ;  it  can  be  made  to  ex- 
press at  least  as  much,  and  as  well,  as  it  has  been  made  to 
express.  A  literature,  then,  is  one  grand  test  of  the  worth 
of  a  language — and  it  is  one  by  which  we  need  not  fear  to  see 
tried  that  of  our  own.  It  is  not  national  prejudice  that 
make%us  claim  for  English  literature,  in  respect  to  variet; 
and  excellence,  a  rank  second  to  none.  We  can  show,  in 
every  or  nearly  every  department,  men  who  hare  made  our 
English  tonguo  say  what.no  other  tongue  has  exceeded. 

This  is  not,  however,  the  only  test.  We  cannot  but  ask 
also  how  our  language  is  fitted  to  admit  and  facilitate  that 
indefinite  progress  and  extension  of  thought  and  knowledge 
to  which  we  look  forward  as  the  promise  of  the  future.  Has 
it  all  the  capacity  of  development  which  could  be  desired  for 
it  ?  In  their  bearing  upon  this  inquiry,  two  of  its  striking 
peculiarities — ^the  two  most  conspicuous,  in  the  view  of  the 
hbtorical  student  of  language — call  for  special  notice: 
namely,  its  uninfiective  or  formless  character,  and  its  com- 
position out  of  two  somewhat  heterogeneous  elements,  Ger* 
manic  and  Bomsnic. 

Both  these  peculiarities  hare  been  made  the  subject  of  re- 
peated reference  in  our  discussions  hitherto.  For  its  poverty 
in  formative  elements,  for  its  tendency  to  mon osyllabism,  for 
its  inclusion  of  many  parts  of  speech  in  the  same  unvaried 
word,  we  have  compared  English  more  than  once  with 
Chinese.  But  we  must  beware  of  misapprehending  the 
scope  and  reach  of  the  comparison.  There  is  a  curious  and 
suggestive  analogy  between  the  present  geographical  position 
of  the  English  and  Chinese  races  and  the  present  character 
of  their  languages.  Since  our  occupation  of  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  American  continent,  the  speakers  of  these  two 
tongues  look  over  to  one  another  as  nearest  neighbours 
across  the  intervening  Pacific.  But  the  situation  of  the 
Chinese  people  is  the  result  of  simple  quiescence  in  their 
primeval  abode ;  while  the  English,  setting  forth  probably 
from  the  depths  of  the  same  Orient,  have  reached  the  seats 
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they  cow  occupy,  in  the  sequel  of  &q  ftdTenturoas  and  con- 
queriug  career  which  has  led  them  iiround  nearly  the  whole 
earth,  and  leaves  them  masters  of  many  of  its  fairest  portions, 
under  the  most  varied  skies.  The  virtual  distance  between 
the  tivo  is  therefore  almost  world-wide ;  it  is  to  be  mroaured 
by  the  course  which  the  Snglish  race  has  travereed,  nithei 
than  by  the  distance  which  still  separates  its  outposts  from 
China.  So  the  English  language,  starting  in  that  mono- 
Byllabism  which  the  Chinese  has  never  quitted,  has  nu^e  the 
whole  round  of  possible  development,  till  its  most  advanced 
portions  have  almost  come  back  again  to  their  original  state ; 
but  it  still  holds  in  possesaion  much  of  the  territory  over 
which  it  has  passed,  and  is  dowered  with  all  the  wealth 
which  it  has  gathered  on  its  way ;  it  has  passed  through  all 
stages  and  varieties  of  enrichment,  and  has  kept  fast  hold  of 
their  moat  valuable  products.  It  is  therefore  in  its  essential 
character  as  far  removed  from  the  Chinese  as  is  the  Greek. 
Its  resources  for  the  erpression  of  relations,  for  the  sufficient 
'distinction  of  the  categories  of  thought,  are  hardly  inferior 
to  those  of  the  tongues  of  highest  inftective  character :  th^ 
are  of  another  kind,  it  is  true,  but  one  which,  if  it  has  its 
disadvantages,  has  its  advantages  as  well.  Our  analytic 
flection  has  a  practical  value  equivalent  to  that  even  of  the 
rich  synthesis  of  the  classical  tongues ;  and  in  this  respect 
^so  we  need  confess  to  no  disabling  inferiority,  as  compared 
with  the  speakers  of  other  cultivated  languages. 

That,  again,  the  English  is  a  mixed  tongue,  may  not  be 
denied.  There  has  not  been  that  assimilation  of  its  two 
elements  which  is  the  natural  result  of  a  complete  fusion. 
The  length  of  our  words  of  Latin  origin,  as  compared  with  the 
Saxon,  is  a  plain  external  indication  of  this :  take  anywhers 
a  page  of  English,  and  you  will  find  that  its  Saxon  words 
average  less  than  half  as  long  as  those  of  other  derivation. 
What  would  have  been  the  natural  tendency  of  the  language 
with  respect  to  these  long  forms  is  shown  by  its  treatment 
of  wards  borrowed  earlier  from  the  classical  tongues :  thus, 
it  has  worked  down  monela  into  ndttt,  kSriaia  into  ekurth, 
prethutero*  into  prietl,  tUemotuni  into  «Znit,  and  so  on.  Only 
the  specially  conserratire  forces  of  learned  culture  uid  the 
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habit  of  writing  hare  saved  many  others  of  our  sesquiped- 
aUan  Latin  elementa  from  a  like  fate.  We  bave,  tbeo,  in  » 
certain  sense,  two  Ungnages  combined :  one  of  root-words, 
prerailinglf  monosjllabic ;  tbe  other  of  long  derived  forms, 
whose  roots  and  derivation  are  in  the  main  unrecogniEable 
b;  the  mass  of  speakers:  and  the  latter  must  often  lack  some- 
thing of  that  freehnesi  and  direct  force  which  belong  to  the 
former.  But,  on  the  one  band,  we  have  seen  above  (toward 
the  end  of  the  third  lecture)  that  the  etymological  connec- 
tions of  a  word  are,  after  all,  of  very  subordinate  consequence 
in  determining  its  degreo  of  significant  force  and  suggestive- 
neoa ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  there  has  been,  to  no  small  ei- 
tent,  a  real  amalgamation  of  our  two  vocabularies,  the  Ger- 
manic andBomanic:  among  the  words,  mainly  Saxon,  which 
answer  the  commonest  and  Bimplest  uses  of  communication, 
there  are  not  a  few  also  of  Latin  origin ;  and  some  Latin 
Buffizes  oTti  familiarly  added  to  Saion  themes,  as  weU  as  the 
contrary.  Our  Latin  words  thus  range  from  the  extreme  of 
homeliness  and  familiarity  to  the  extreme  of  learned  stateli- 
nesB,  and  furnish  the  means  of  attaining  a  great  diversity  of 
styles.  At  the  same  time,  the  partial  Komanization  of  our 
language  throughout  its  whole  structure  renders  it  possible 
for  ns  to  naturalise  more  thoroughly,  and  use  more  adroitly, 
the  words  which,  in  common  with  alt  other  tongues  of  en- 
lightened nations  at  the  present  day,  we  are  obliged  to  import 
in  great  numbers  for  the  designation  of  objects  and  rela- 
tions of  learned  knowledge.  Richness  of  synonymy,  variety  ' 
of  style,  and  power  of  assimilation  of  new  learned  material, 
are,  then,  our  compensation  for  whatever  of  weakness  may 
cling  to  our  language  by  reason  of  the  discordance  of  its 
constituent  elements. 

Our  general  conclusion  most  be  that,  if  the  English  is  not 
entitled  to  all  the  exaggerated  encomiums  which  are  some- 
times heaped  upon  it,  if  it  has  no  right  to  be  set  at  the 
head  of  all  languages,  living  or  extinct,  it  is  at  least  worthy 
of  all  our  love  and  admiration,  and  will  not  be  found  un- 
equal to  anything  which  the  future  shall  require  of  it — oven 
should  circumstances  make  it  the  leading  tongue  of  civilized 
kumoni^.  For  what  it  is  to  become,  ever;  individual  who  em- 
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ploys  it  shares  in  the  reeponsibility.  The  charftcter  of  a 
language  ia  not  determined  by  the  rules  of  grammarians  and 
leiicographera,  but  by  the  usage  of  the  community,  bjr  the 
voice  and  opinion  of  speakers  and  hearers ;  and  this  vorke 
most  naturally  and  effectively  when  it  works  most  unconsci- 
ously. Clear  and  manly  thought,  and  direct  and  unaffected 
expression,  every  writer  and  speaker  can  aim  at;  and,  by  so 
doing,  can  perform  his  part  in  the  perfecting  of  his  motheo^ 
tongue. 

With  these  few  words  respecting  our  own  language,  which 
must  be  the  subject  of  highest  interest  with  every  student 
of  language,  to  whom  it  is  native,  I  bring  to  a  close  our  con- 
sideration of  the  subject  of  these  lectures,  thanking  you  for 
your  kind  and  patient  attention  to  my  exposition  of  it,  and 
hoping  that  what  I  buve  said  may  not  be  without  effect  in 
helping  you  to  clear  apprehensions  of  the  nature  and  history 
of  one  of  man's  noblest  gifts  and  most  valuable  acquiaitioni. 
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867 -U. 
CUuiflcatian  of  conceptions,  ieamtd 

■long  with  language,  13. 
citrm,  387. 

Cliclu  in  South  African  langunge*,  31S. 
Clothing,   anatocy    between  lauguage 

and,  401-3. 
Cochiu^^Chiiia,  language  of,  336. 
CDCjb,129. 


e,129. 


into  words,  65-67 ;  our  wnrds  univer- 
sally so  Made  up.  65-7, 161-6;  com- 
bination promoteji,  and  is  aided  by, 
phonetic  change,  TO,  T3-1;  accompa- 
nied bv  cbange  of  meaninKi  113; 
now  nflimited  range  in  Englisli,  IU, 
147-8,  28i. 

»a/urt,  133. 

3oinmunicalion,  its  powibilily  make* 
the  unity  of  a  langusge,  33,  157;  ft 
keeps  language  uniform.  166-ei,  183; 
impulse  to  it.  the  immediate  producer 
of  spoken  langoage,  403-6;  of  writ- 
ing, 148-9. 

TammufliQ',  makes  and  changes  lan> 
guage,  16,  123,  118,  <0t;  preaenea 
unity  of  a  lanouaKe,  165;  now  and 
within  what  bmits  it  works,  ISS-S, 
161 1    elTecU  of  external   condiCioDS 

)  method  ii 
lauEuaRe,  3 

sou  of  woiiis,  S16-T  i  its  iiniTaiial 
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Compcruin  philolooj,  S,  341.  luigoaat  o^  399;  ScbJUc,  M);  M- 

Compoiition  of  vorda — ue  Combina-  aeited  Dgriui,  811^16. 

tion.  CortiiB,  Proiemir  Gconra,  nifcrnd  Is, 

eimcnte,  1J9.  300. 

Coiitiicliii,  repr«Miit>Ura  mui  of  Cbini,  Cyrnnc  gnnip  of  Celtic  lAngnuu,  UO, 

ass.  in. 

ConJogitioD,  roTina  of,  In  Indo-Eoro-  Cjril,  Slavic  BiUo-venfaHi  of,  ill. 

MS  buinuM,  3ae-e ;  in  iti  later  oar,  106. 
di^eeli,  86»-10;  tfaelr  Ion  \>j  pbo- 

DBtic  MffnptiOD  la   Engliab,  76-7,  -d^  rodioE  of  Esgliah  pnteriU,  origin 

"  '-    corJofpUioaBl  fon™  in  _8e-  dI;60,81-?  '"■'  "' 

319-36; 

iiih,  7ft-«9.''    ~_           "  Danish  Ui^ungo;  9i«. 


miUc  Ikoauue,  SOS  i   in   Scvthiao,    AwHrnMgpB,  3! 
310^».  dalilia,  146. 

Conjnnlionri,  IrrcgnliT  and  ngular.  In    Dakota  langnan,  310. 


1  Ipdo-Kuropcan 

Dear-mutes,  Janguam  of, 
dFKiHK  or,  in       tS3;  thongbtof,  £l. 

»   of   Uiigii*t{a-maklag,     dcnlf,  79. 

■abjeedon  of  DedmalayiitemofnumentioD.onwhat 
......  jun  and  lowaT        fonnded,  419. 

antmatFj  440.  DeclaniJon,  fornia  of,  in  Indo-Earopom 

Conwrvatire  forces  in  iin)piutic  tradi-        la[igiu|re,  9T0-T4;   in  Its  later  dla- 

tion,  31,  43-4. 14S-S1, 169.  lecM,  S74~&;  their  Io»  bj  ^oDetio 

ConnonaiiU  and  vowels,  relation  of,  89,        corruption,  TT-9.  —  See  aua  Caan. 

SI.  DcUum,  lanKtiages  of.  334,  S36. 

ConatraiDing;  Inflnencg  of  acquisition  Delavare  or  Algonqnin  gnitip  of  Amer- 

nf  lansunfn  on  mental  action,  445-S.         lean  lanetiagei<,  3S0. 

ConTeaUoualilT  of  wordi,  as  Hsna  61  Demotic,  laterE^ptian, alphabet, 4M. 

ideas,  14,  si,  71,  138,  148,  4U9-10,  Diaiectt,  their  prevalence,  153-4;  thefr 

438.  explanation,  154-03  ;   eaasn  which 

imnrr.  I3Q.  bring abool diBlecllcdivefmtT,1H-li; 

whidi  rettrsifl  it,  15&-6,  169;  which 

reduce  it,  lSO-<tl ;  illnrtratiofii  of  dia- 


lectic diTeritenc 

eT«r7wbere'  inevit^ible,  174,  181^ 


1B3-T4;  diaVcets  of  IJi^rsb,  ITO-Tl 


io  America,  11 

dialect    and    language   convertiUa 


Cnik,  Rav.  G.  L.,  fefened  to,  911 

Creek  langnago,  ifiO. 

Crow,  iM  power  of  nnmeration,  415-17.  173^1. 

Cultivated  or  learned  dialacta,  149-ftl,  did,  388;  Ibrma  ending  of  Englidi  nrat- 

lSl-4.  eritH,  eO-«l.  Sl-2,  m ;  auxiliary,  117. 

Cullivalian  of  a  language,  Ita  meining  Ding-dong  thecrj  of  origin  of  languigi, 

and  sObct,  183-4.  43T. 

Culturs    and    education,  coniervative  duoiu,  113. 

inlluence  of,  on  language,  17, 149-51,  Divine  origin   of  langnage,  bi  wbtt 

IBit-S.  iieni«  to  he  accepted,  39tM0a. 

Culture,  only  possible  bv  meansnf  Ian-  diff.  IIB  363. 

guige,  441;  won  in  the  acquisition  dim,  116,  363. 

of  Unguage,  441-G.  Doric  dialect  of  ancient  Greek,  911. 

Cuneilbnn  chaiac ten. origin  of,  459-60;  dmile,  83' 

monuments.  In  these  characters,  of  DrvvidianlaagnagMofaonlhtnilBdil, 

l'enia,>aSiofA*>yrta,SBS;PanUa  19S,»ft-T. 
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Du]  mnnber,  id  Tertw,  36Ti  In  aonu,  dinnrv,  uid  lll-repats,  Sse,  380-91; 

3T3;  Its  lou,  i!7i.  modeni  improTements  of,  MO,  244, 

Ditch  tsugiuge,  164,  31L  8S6-T  t  is  nM  the  whole  acienca,  217 ; 
false  etjmuloKiee.  ^8-40. 
£tf  mologV  of  >  wonl  Ibe  explanitioD 

E,  the  letltr,  deriv«lion  of,  461.  of  ite  ongin,  rot  the  ground  of  im  ui^ 

Eddaa.  Old  Morse  colleclio[l^  913.  U,  138-4, 13&-4. 

Edncation  gained  in  the  icquiiition  of  £uguTiue    tablets,    Umbcian    moou- 

luiKUBge,  IB,  lS-16,  lU-O.  meiDB,  330. 

Education,  coruerraure  Inflaence  at,  Euphony,  seat  of,  in  the  nwnth,  not  the 

upon  laognafre,  IT,  U9-fil,  16S-9.  ear,  SO. 

^pt,  laogoagiH  of,  lAO,  334,  310-43.  Europe,  Innguages  of,  I86--D1,  309-31, 

^yptian  modes  of  writing,  4S3-I.  aoft-to,  3fi3-6. 

Ehkili  langnage,  399.  Expmsioni  dependent  upon  an  exter- 

HAtr  at  tUktr.  13,  BS.  nal  inducement,  not  an  inleinal  im- 

lUctnalt,  139.  pulse,  403-C,  4li0-il;  alwijs  incom- 

English  Unguoze,  bow  acquired  by  its  pl«te,  90,  lOtl-11,  106-7;  variety  of 

tpeakiTS,  10-32  ;    its  differences  in  expreulon  for  same  idea  in  diHerent 

indlviduald,  10-39 ;  what,  in  general,  langiia^^,  407-0 ;  the  voice  as  means 

It  is,  23 ;  how  kept  lu  exirtence,  S3 ;  of,  £)l-3. 

Iti  constant  change,  31;  causes  and  tjfif  101. 

modes  of  this  change,  a«-31, 140-48; 

examples  oTtbe  chaiigua  which  bave  '',  'he  letter,  detiration  of,  16B. 

brought  it  into  its  present  state,  BS-  Families  of  languages,  how  establiibed, 

Sfi,  7(V-ST,  92-6,  97, 102-34;  ila  der-  99l>-aa. 

iration  and  bistorr,  31,  31  99, 14T,  Family  language!,  so  called,  363. 

169-TO;  its  periods,  310;  miJtare  of^  FarTar,Kev.  F.  Wt  referred  to,  »l.  note. 

Germanic  and  other  elements  in  it,  Farttier  India,  languages  of,  338-7. 

81,141,170,184,198,373,172-8;  its  /arter,  179. 

hmdamenlal  structure  cfaleflj  Ger-  i'ellalah  lauguage,  316. 

manic,  170.  198;   position  and  rtia-  Finnlrh  language,  191,  309,  330,  381; 

lions  as  a  beimanic  language.  187-9,  its  literature,  314. 

JUO-IS  i  as  an  ludo-Kuiopean  [an-  Finno- Hungarian  branch  of  Scythian 

guagg,  189-300;  its  analTticai  cbar-  language  — see  Ugrian. 

aeter,  979,  S83, 384 ;  prevailing  mono-  Firduai,  Perman  poet,  233,  33E. 

■yllabiam,  261-fi,  279  ;   comparison  JIte,  196. 

With  Chinese,  83J,  471-2;  its  dialects,  tiemieh  language,  311. 


170-71  i  transfer  to  America,  lTl-3 ;  Florida  group  of  American  languagM, 

British  and  American  fonna  of,  173-  SM. 

4  ;   proq)ects  as  a  world-Uiiguage,  /or.  111. 

170;  merits,  170-74.  fmhcad,  W. 

Engiisb  orttaographv,  anomalies  of,  94,  firgit,  113. 

467-9;  reform  desirable,  189-70.  foryitl.  113. 

Engiisb  epokcn  alphabet,  •Iructure  and  Formative    elements,    63-7;     derived 

relations  of,  91.  from  words  origmsllv  Indepeadent, 

Fjjglish  written    alphabet,  derivation  68,  251-6;  their  production  gradoal 

and  character  of,  466-7.  and  nnreacctlve,  131;  aided  by  pho- 

Ersa,  or  Scotch  Gaelic,  langoage,  190.  netic  corruption,  73-1 ;  srRimpanying 

Eskimo  language,  330,  3S0,  3t>l.  change  of  meaning,  117;  cxieiiHibii- 

Estbonia,  Scylbwn  tongoages  in,  306.  il^  of  their  application!  83-4  ;   their 

EthiopLan  or  Abjninian  group  of  U^  diatinction  as  primary  and  secondary, 

mitic  laoguaj^es,  341,  3&.  3Sfi. 

Ethlopjc  or  Ueez,  a  Semitic,  language,  fortiugil,  H. 

397,299.  /ma,  111. 

Ethnology.beaiinBoflinguiitic  science  I'rankish  dialect  of  Old  High-Qernun, 

OD.8r3T(k»4.  163.311. 

~       ■         -     enUl  action  restricted  by 
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OcfiiunleuidCdlieetem«ntiiii,lU,  Grimm,  PtoThht  Jicob,  Telen«d  to,  <, 

1^.  371.  G;  hii  l*w  of  pennutiliini  of  cmao* 

l^ic■tiI'e  aoands.  in  alphmbet,  91.  DiDti  in  Gennuiic  laDgwumi  VJ-i. 

Frifian  lugu*^.  211.  Grout,  Rev.  L.,  referTEd  to,  U4  nale. 

■M  eufflx,  ST.  73.  gran,  US. 

i'o]ib  lEBgaaee,  346.  Guft,  GmrRe,   iDTcntor  oF  Cbenkra 
Foaion  of  dialecU  into  one,  ISl:  ciiuh        ilpbibet,  Wl. 

dalermiDiDjEcluinclH  of  mull,  108-9.  Gfptiy  knguge,  !25. 
Fnture  in  Komuiic  lacfruum,  US;  in 

AqeIo-Sazoii  ind  Kngliah,  IIB  ;  in  IT,  rbt  letter,  drrivatkii]  of,  46&. 

Indo-Euronein  Un^nge,  3^.  Habit,  the  mvund  of  «bili(y  ia  tan- 
guBge,  llY,  U7-8,  ISa. 

G,  ths  letter,  darivatioD  of,  4G6.  Hadley,  Proresaor  Junes,  nfined  to, 
Gabelenli,  H.  C.  tou  der,  nhmd  to,        SI  uote,  211  note. 

339  noto.  Himitic  familj  of  tengmges,  lU-I. 

Gadhelic  group  of  Celtic  laognige*,  iUiiif.115. 

IBfl,  317.  H«nnonic  xequeace  of  Toveli  in  Scyth- 
Gaelic  languafiai,  190,  SIT.  iin  language*.  318,  3S3. 

GalU  lM)guig«,  3iL  iace.  117-18, 199. 

Gallatin,  Albert,  referred  to,  3U  nnta.  luai,  107, 115. 

gahnnim,  89,  ]39.  Hebrew  lan^age,  391,  SBt,  99T,  SOt, 
Oauliab  tanguagOTof  Prance  etc.,  SIS-       308;  ila  al^ubet,  169. 

17.  Heldenugen,  lliddle   Htgb-Gcnnaa, 
Ooez  or  Ethiopk  language,  30T.  999.  Sia. 

Gender,  grammatical,  in  fndo-Rurnpean  Heliand,  Old  Saxon  poem,  211. 


language*,  T7-8,  3T3-({  toil  in  Eng-  tdp,  30,  81,  S3 

tiah,  78  1    iu  other  luiguan*,  3TS;  Bbtk,  Proriissor  K.  W.  L.,  niAnid  (o, 

genderin  Semitic  verba,  303;  nouna,       in. 

S04;  inHamltklantniagea,349igen-  Hientic  later  &rrp(i>n,  wridog.lBt. 

d«r  wanting  in  ScTtbian  language*,  Hieroglrpliic  wntug,  450-C9 :  orKKn''- 

819;  in  otboT  bminea,  343-3.  4&3^;  of  Cbioa,  4S5-S;  blerwlTpbie 

Genetic  rclationabip  of  languigeB,  ISS,       origin  of  cDoeilomi  wiitlni;,  UO. 

390;  their  daa^Bcation  l>y  it  — sea  High-Gennan  languages,  16S-t,  KB, 

ClasniBcation.  310, 911-13. 

Genius  of  iodividuak,  its  effect  on  Ian-  hiU,  14. 

guage,  133.  Himalaj-a*,  langaage;  of,  3ST. 

^ortre^  geniilt,  gnilU,  111.  UimTaritic  tanguaice.  397.  SH. 

Qtr^ogy,  ^nenil  analogy  between  and  Hindi  lanpnage.  334. 


linguistic  Bcience,  47  ;   analogies  in  Hlnduntani  langoage,  SS4. 

•pecial  points,  63, 184,  363,  aSb,  883.  Historical  apelbng  in  EngUali,  U,  4<T. 

Geoigian  language,  354-fi.  Hodgson,  Ur.  B.  U.,  lelemd  to,  ItT 

Oarman  language,  nistoiy  of,  163^4.  Dots. 

Gkimanic  languages,  187-9 ;  their  clas-  toate,  lit. 

uUcstion,  age.1itenaurea,  etc  .  9ID-  Honier,  poems  of,  SSL 

13 ;  pertnnlation  of  consonants  in,  HomonyisB  in  Engliiih,  334-G,  38T;  in 
97-8;  rerbal  cooiugatlon  of,  80-SS,  Chinese,  384;  how  distingniafaed  in 
S69-T0.  Chinese  writing,  456-7. 

Gennanic  race,  its  psrt  in  biitoir,  331.  kortt,  19S. 

Gesture  M  means  M  axprBwon,  43^-6,  Hottentots,  language  of,  341;  cHcks  in 
431.  it,  US. 

atl,  108.  Human  run,  its  antniiut;.  SOS,  3SS-1; 

Gauds,  langnage  of  B37.  its  unity  not  delenninaljle  by  kn- 

Golhic  language,  al8.  guage,  38»-91, 

-graph,  140.  Humboldt,  Wiihelm  von,  referred  to, », 

Greece,  founder  of  Indo'European  pre-        867. 

emlneacB,  330-31.  " 

Gmk  language,  190,  SaOSS. 

grrcn,  185. 

uramlaiid,  langoage  of,  SSO. 
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/,  Iha  latter,  daJratlDa  of;  4*4,  W. 
/  (prommn),  101. 

Icrlindic  UrifnuK*- 90^1  S19-  - 

IdciF-  uiUoHlenC  Ui  their  nuses,  m,  oU,  Ill-lS. 

413.  IntBijectional  fhtoij  of  origin  of  lin- 

lUyrun  lanEpige,  191.  gW«e,  430-^7.  439-30. 

Initiitkin    of  lUtarml    ligut,    cffident  Inle^cctioiu,  219-7. 

priDciple  in  tha  origin  of  lueuua,  Internal  dunge  in  luisuige,  100-111. 

ttt-ll;  noturvileiy  iiiMd>e,ul-^  Imrantloa  etSngiugeoj  men,  what  ia 

imporlimt,  113.  BMUit  hy,  44^. 

Inareande*  of  i-peech.  tbtdr  onnw*  and  lonio  dialect  of  ancient  Qraek,  3St. 

their  part  in  the  Itlatorf  of  language,  Iraoiaii  tmnch  of  lado-Eunniean  ian- 

ST-31,  M-T.  gmgt,  1B3, 2!2-4. 

imfpHtabiUlUi,  S4.  Iruh  taoguage,  190,  ilT,  SIB. 

IncorporaliTe  or  polrnvDlhetk  Mmet-  Iroquoie  KTonp  of  American  languageL 

nr«,  Uft-B,  «M,  lat.  W>. 

India,  langoaget  of,  U4-9, 196-7 ;  oo-  ImgnUrhSea  tn  Enoliih  decWarion  and 


divcnilr 

:!ti,lM-Ci  : 

ppeecn  wrlbin  the  ok- 

•■unc»»n.»»<L7,  j»-33,  ISe-S,  ISl.  Italiui  liDi^iuge  1S5, 168, 1S9,  3». 

Indo-EunpHn   family   of  languages,  Italic   group   of  Indo-European   lan- 

0theriiBineafaT,19)l;  how coinpnwd,  Kuag»,  Wi. 

ISe-^a,  910-XDi  genetic  relalioailiip  it),  30. 
<>fiMeonitilueDl«,lM,lST.3TB;  en- 

dencca  of  tbeir  cominaii  dcecent,  IBS-  J.  tlie  teller,  derivation  of,  4BS.  4M. 

BUO;  Ipterconnrctianaoritsbruicliaa,  Jagaiaic  Turkiah  langnapi,  81). 

aw^-4;  place  and  lime  of  ill  ongioal  Japaneae  Ibrkuirs,  S3M>i   modat  of 

■peaken  unknown,  300-aoS  ;   their  writhig,  Si9,  460-fll. 

civiliialion.iOe-Si  hnportance  of  the  Japhetic  familv  — aee  Indo-Eoropaan. 
fiuiiilr  (0  lingntrtie  Kiance,  a,  !30-IT; 

am  and  varbtv  of  it*  dislecta,  333.^1  K.  ibe  Utter,  dadTation  of,4W. 

earlieat  hlitDiy  of  derclopmeDt,  3D0-  KaSr   group  of  Soath-Aftioan   lan- 

87;    blaloiital   beginninga,  3fiO-SB;  KDageii,  34S. 

rooli,  Jirononinal  and  verfial,  SfiS-  Kderala.  Fiunbh  poem,  ]~ 

S3;  primitive  fpoken  alphabet,  SW>;  Kalmucka,  language  of,  t 

5BO-77;  r 

iS^div. 


,.  .  .     of  its  norihera  part  by  Indo-         conjugatioii,  TS-al. 

European  peoplee,  301,  836.  irmocnMby,  364. 

/kCom,  180.  u,  83, 115, 179. 

[ndiridaalR,  all   changn  of  language     iuma.  4SB. 

uhlmateiy  their  work,  8S-13, 

Ue,  148,  lM-6,404;  their  di 

eauaes  dirersence  of  diilecti,  IM-C  i    laolating  Jangnagea  —  tea  HoMtylla* 

diflbtenoea  of  iheir  i .-■-■■-->-- 


and  parte  of  ipeeeh,     Kamchatkan  language,  339. 

\  contiauooenen  of     Karen  hnsuage,  338. 

IIT-8;  ayntfaetic  and  ana-     Khalkaa.  language  of,  119. 


Karen  hnsuage,  338. 
Khalkaa.  language  of,  I 
It,  arS-W  1  chano-     Kbitan,  Tongutic  dynasn,  313. 

..  ._!_  r.. Khonda,  language  M,  83J; 

KId  Tungnuc  dynasty,  313. 


anguage,  S 
iroubiT    n 


I,  30T,  361,  394  ;  ita  Uuiiti  hint,  44. 

ibiT    mainly    colacident    with  Kii}cbii  langnage,  810. 

mme  or  a  race,  377-S.  jbaiab.  49. 

Indo^Germanic  family  —  lee  Indo-£u-  Kola,  lansuage  of,  337. 

P'pean.  Koran,  Hohammedau  acHptnre,  3MI. 

Inflcvtional  Languages,  338.  Koriak  langnaga,  3S0. 

Inflective  character  of  Ii'do-EDropean  Kolara,  language  of,  337. 

language.  393,  361;  wbenin  it  ran-  Kroatian  language,  314. 

■hla,  393-(,  3^  note;  Semitic  Un-  Kurdiah  language,  193,  934. 

guage  inOectlve,  300.  361-,  value  irf  Kurilian  language,  388.  339. 

{nSTCtiTe  principle,  863.  Kwanto,  of  faitbcr  India,  IN. 
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■Iphtbet,  K6; 
463-4,  4B5-B. 


LbIui]  wnworvtlculRteianodi,  9L  Luiu  worda,  mtrodnction  af.hiMEnK- 

laird,  J88.  lish,  143-6;  LatjoUed  atjit  of  Eag- 

LtogatLgt,  In  irhat  aqicct  the  ■abject  lidi,  146. 

oTlinguiBlic  »cieoce,  6, 10,  64;  mtcr-  Itam,  36i. 

^*e«t  (^inquiries  into,  7-8;  hoir  ac-  I«f,  80. 

qojled  by  thoM  wbo  qw*k,  11-23 ;  Lena,  bnncli  of  Turkuh  langnlgg  np- 

— vhat  ■  Uoznua  k,  31;  tHm  kept  in  on,  !tlO-U. 

exiitaiiea,  SiiOeta  lutgoagM,  149-  LepuiH,  Proressor  IL,  lefbrred  to,  B3 

DO;  oonatant  daiwe  or  groirUi  of  nolt,  Ul  note,  344  note, 

banige,  94-U  ;   inr  what  Initni-  Laaghiui  Uogu«ge,  366. 

— mentiditr produced, SS-4f,iai),IM;  -ku,6S. 

prooeaas  of  growth,  S5-J3G  ;   rata  L«tti>h  langnagB,  191,  SIB. 

■Bd  kind  of  Kmwtli,  and  eauaai  aT-  Ubru  languagaa,  341,  348. 

fectiiis  it,  ISf-W;  dUIecta,  1SS-S6;  % 'S-^- 

tlw  TBiiOm  foima  of  human    Jan-  Life  of  a  language,  what  is  meant  bjr, 

KMga  and  their  noetic  daa^Sca-  82,  36;  its  iaaloB7  with  iliat  of  an 

BoD.lSt-3B8,  384-367;  other  modes  organized  being,  or  (rf' a  race  of  uch, 

of  ctaHificadon,  367-70;  relation  of  46  ;    tbe    pmcesses    constituting  — 

language  to  raoe,  14-16,  870-83;  its  Ha  Change,  linguistic 

evidence  incapable   of   deCenniniug  Hie,  in  tudt  and  Mb'ei,  67,  TO;  in  -If, 

the  question  of  human  unily,  383-94 1  66-60,  70,  73 ;  the  Terb,  108,  111 

lugnsge  an  inatitutioD,  the  work  of  Ufloue.  114. 

its  ■peakers,  43,  401-3,  44S-5;    its  Linguai  aeries  of  articulate  sounds,  IB- 

^— ymyentional  character.  82,  409~-10;  Liaouistic    change    or   growth  —  gee 

H  is  a  Bocial  product  and  possesaion.  Change,  linguietic 

__404:  part  taken  by  indirictuals  and  Linguiatjc  evideDca  of  tace,  it)  natnra 

by  the  conunonity.reapecIiTel;,  in  its  and  limllationi,  871-9. 

prodaction,  46,  Its,  164-6,  17i ;  Ian-  Linguistic  scholars,  diKrancca  of  ten- 

t  gnaga  not  identical  with  Ihoaght,  nor  praament  among,  334. 

fndiapenaable  lo  it,  but  its  instrutneot  Linguistic  sdence,  of  ncent  develop- 

and  aid,  405-31;  He  imperfection  as  nwnt,  1;  its  pRpaiatary  atagea,  1-1; 

~~  -means   of  expicsaion,   30,   100-11,  ita  progresa,  3-S;  its  matenal.e,  60, 

' «W-T :  its  Talna  to  man,  440-47;  380;  iu  dyecta  and  their  inlereM, 

^'•dDcatianinvalvBd  in  its  acquisition,  8-8;  wbslitieds  in lannage,  10,64, 

'"t  16-16, 141-3;  its  constraioing  in-  817;  analogfea  between  it  and  certain 


maa  on  mental  action,  446-0;  ita  pbysicsl  sc 

rk  supidementad  b;  writing,  447-  tiiaiUirical  i 

>  i  origin  of  langnagt,  in  whu  aanm  sdentilic  cuaiam; 

diTine,  890-408 ;  dedre  of  communi-  63,  64-6,  i37-48 ;  i 


il  Bosncc*,  46-18,  63;  it  is 

.  sal  adeuce,  4S-53  ;   its  trr' 

S;  origin  of  language,  in  whu  aansa        sdentilic  character,  63 ;  its  methi 


cation  its  direct  impulse,  408-5;  its  Indo-European  compaialive  phUolo- 

beginnings  of  what  kind,  431-C ;  how  fj,  4,  33S-7. 

pmduced,  496-34 ;   example  of  de-  Literary  culture,  ili  influence  on  tin 
Telopmcnt  of  a  language  frotn  such  hisloi-r  of  language,   S8,  87,  43-6, 

beginnings,  360-87;  laognsge  a  bu<  148-61, 169-60, 18^ 

man  possession   only,  3B9,  414-17,  Literary  languaiFes,  140-60,174;  &mt 

t3S~i6.  Qiual  origin,  161. 

Language,  science  or  study  of— sea  Lithuanian  group  of  langnagea,  IBl, 

-      LmguiMic  science.  316. 

Langue  d'oc,  1S4,  318.  Little-Russian  langnage,  314- 

Lapps  language  of,  191,  309.  Livonia,  Scythian  langnagei  i^,  80S. 

Latin  language,  its  age,  literature,  etc.,  Livouian  language,  191,  316. 

219-30;    its  relations  in  Italy,  166,  Local  dialecta,  acquired  In  learning  to 

330;  histoiy  of  its  extension  in  south-  talk,  13-17. 

era  Ecrope,  136-S;  causes  of  this,  Loo.Choo  islands,  langnage  of,  139. 

876,  378,  383;    Its  artiflclallr  pro-  jnrrf,  388. 

longed  exhteaoe,  160;  ita  modem  hrt,  362. 

descendants,  167,  318-10;  its  spoken 
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L«M  of  wordi  from  tha  rocabnlar^ofk 

UngiUKS,  97,  BS-IOO. 
LDDii,   St.,  of  France,  •■    luignun' 

nukcr,  BS. 

Lav-Gcrmui  Imgnagn,  1S8,  210-11. 

hna  etc.,  108, 10£ 

bBulie,  lOfi,  130,  181. 

Lutber'i  iDSneDce  on  hMorj  of  Oennan 

UDgnage,  163. 
.i^sS-W,»3,  83, 134,  ass. 
Lj<31,  Sir  Charles,  refbrred  to,  4T  Dote. 


Mnenioluc  objeeCB 

uriting,  4Ni. 
Hodem  Qnek  Isngnage,  SSI. 
Uioo-tiothic  laDKUBKe,  60,   IS9,  313, 

33S. 
Uohuumed,  ■rooMr  of  the  Arab  nee, 

3Bfl. 
miujr,  130, 131,  S4T-8. 
Moogollin  ftmily  —  roe  Scythiin. 
Mongoliin    bnn'ch    of   SiTthiin  Iid- 

guag««,  311-13,  ai3,  330;  its  writuu 

cluruter,  313,  482. 


■Ersttk  Unguige,  S34. 
Ualajmlais  or  M.l.h.T  ItngvmgK,  SSS. 
Malay  tan^naffe,  838. 
Halar-PolyDcuBn  funilj  of  langiugei, 

Uan,  l>le  of,  iti  luigna^,  190. 
Uaii,  lole  poneHor  of  Iwiguage,  899, 
""*     dimraDce  of  hi>  mental  ca- 


Hanchn  langnige,  319,  313,  SSO;  it* 

written  character,  313,  483. 
Handhijgo  language,  346. 

Uai*h.  ^r.  6.  P.,  referred  to,  911  note. 

■u,  196,  430. 

■eon,  363. 

MelaDMiaj]  familv  oF  lanctuurei,  3%. 

iiKii,TB. 

Ueotal  actloti  of  men  and  anhnala,  com- 

puivon  of,  414-17, 438-40. 
Heaopotamia,   Smnilie   languages   of, 

Hesico,  language  and  mltnre  of,  347, 
849,  391 ;  vriLing  of,  4SI-a. 

Middle  Hi^4ierman  period  and  Iltera- 
taTe,9ia. 

Migration,  eflect  of,  on  languus,  302. 

HmBeiringers,  313. 

mi'iK,  180. 

mmdt.  111. 

Uishoa,  Rabbinic  Hebrew  work,  3»T. 

HithrliUtes,  work  of  Adaliuig  etc.,  4. 

Hitqeghian  language,  3SS. 

Mixture  of  laagnlge,  1S7-0!  of  elC' 


i,  S3i,  4TS! 

Hoods  of  Indo-EnropenD  vert,  308;  of 

Semitic,  303. 
mooB  108-6. 
Moral  tarma   deiiTed  ftom   DhTnical, 

111-13. 
MofSvian  langoage,  314. 
Hordwinian  language,  309. 
Horptaological  eorrespondenee  aa  sign 

of  genetic    nlaliaaiibip,    391,    339, 

367-8 ;    nystems   of  morphological 

clasRll  cation,  3b8-0T. 
mother,  IW. 

Milller,  Pniftuor  Max,  quoted  or  r». 
ftTTtA  to,  tU.,  4  note,  3B,  Bl  note, 
ITT  note,  180,  81T,  360^  363,  437. 

Mutei,  class  of  aiticulaliona,  01;  aapt- 
raled,  366  note. 

Mutes,  language  of —  see  Deaf.mnteB. 

If  abatean  literelure.  398. 

Names-giving,  processes  or,  36-6,  3S- 
43,  108-31,  411-19,  434-6:  dllTerent 
degrees  of  reflectirenesi  in,  131-4, 
are  iiiatorics),  and  founded,  in  con- 
Tenience  only,  13T,  ISS^a  compara- 


ming  diS 


Mixtora  of  races,  8i 
knguage,  160-61, 


Nasal  articulations,  0 
Natioosl    character 
speech,  163. 


1  people  and  language,  3 
Netherlands,  Isngnage  ot,  311. 
NtafmudlaBd,  71-9. 
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Vtw  High-GciDuu  pniod  of  Qeimaii,    Oroehtii,  Tnnpuie  tifbn,  IIS. 


r,  IS8;  thMT  iDtrodDetioD  of  ll 

Ergl.nd,  1 


OHan  luEUuri!,  1S5,  S9Q. 
OmumU  I  urkldi,  S14. 
OdWiic  lanKiUKt.  193,  SM. 
Owianic  poeou,  317. 
Uadaks,  Unffutge  of,  SM. 
Oioini  bsffiuae.  US  aot*- 
OttonuD  ToTkuh,  3U. 
Buglil,  oatd,  MMad,  UL 


Norwegiaii  laiif(ii«,[«,  ill. 

Noiint,  (utxtantirs  and  adjective,  their    i 

developmeac    froin    rootii,    370-7Ii ; 

quFntion  vhethsF  nouiu  Or  veitM  *n     P,  ths  letter,  duiration  o4  'BS. 

originiil,  4i3-e.  .i»a<u.  131. 

Nnmbera,  in  caiyiigilian,  187:  Id  de- 


^'"aulf;    in' I'olyBe'siaii  iaiiKUM^ 

Nunwralri  u  proofii  of  Inda-Europem 

uoiiy.  IHl:  example*.  l»l. 
Nunieiation    in    IndD-l^iropean    and 

other  luif(uae<^  4IB;   reann  of  iu 

DMul  dcdauJ  Iwali,  416. 

O,  Ibe  leltrr.'detJFalion  of,  464. 
OlwolsU  aiul  obHlnant  words,  i%-9, 
o/.lU,!--    ■■- 
*  HI, 


I'lpuaiu,  laDEuaga  ot;  (19. 

CjIiwiiI,  130. 
|s,  aud  tbeir  langiiaee. 
Pamivca,  oricin  ot|  m  Jnd 
lanl^uage,  ass. 


Dili  Bactrian  langoaf^,  923. 

Old  lligti-ljeniiaii  p«iiod  of  Gcmun, 

OldNonelantcutge  — Me  IccIaBdic. 

Old  Priwiui  language.  191,  SU. 

Old  Saxon  lanfcuoge.  311. 

Old  Stivoiiic  language,  S14. 

■aksf,  140. 

Onomalopreia,  the  main  efFeetlve  prin- 
ciple Id  the  origiOKtion  of  laaguage, 
4Sa-fl,  43S-31. 

Onomatapoetic  theory  of  arigia  of  lan- 
guage, 438. 

or,  ll£ 

Organiam  of  langatge,  vhat  ia  meant 


cxlernal  lnilui«mcnt,  the  deiire  of 
communiralioD,  403-5 ;  linKiugenut 
<KigiDated  bv  (hoaghl,  but  by  nieti 
ibr the uaenol'lbDuglit, 406-31;  char- 
■curiiiic  mental  avlion  of  men,  lead- 
ing lo  it,  414-18, 438-10 ;  beginninga 
of  lanKuage,  of  what  kind,  431-fli 
rxempFined  in  beginnings  of  Indo- 
Earopean  languago,  350-til ;  ririoua 


lUlgUlgB.  3^ 

remuan  language,  MB. 

Hermalation  of  conaoBaDti  ia  Germania 
languagea,  97-8. 

Fenian  or  IreniaB  braodi  ot  lodo- 
Europeao  langu^{«,  IM,  198,  SI>-4, 

Person,  veitial  nidinga  «t,  tbeir  oiiga, 
7e,  366-7,  303,  319;  tbeir  laa  ia 
Knglith,75-T;  tbey  dlMiaKiiidi  gca- 
der  ID  Semilio:,  KH ;  dovble  tarm  ef 
first  paraoa  in  PetyiMsiaB  lannafea, 
339. 

Peru,  iti  enltore,  U7 )  ita  mode  of  wnl- 

fog,  tGn. 

Peehila,  Svriae  Bibfe-vcndoi,  S8S. 

PeCra,  inecriptioDi  of,  S9S. 

wfm/euK,  146. 

l'hfnicianlangaB|n,394-«,39T;  alpha- 
bet of,  461-1;  iU  dimuion,  MJhJ. 

Phnaetic  change,  37-31.  U-3,  SI,  69- 
DB;  how  bniugbL  about,  S8,  43,  69; 
most  rife  iu  compound  forma,  70; 
aids  the  conctnictiTe  prnceeee*  of 
laogiiage,  73-4 ;  its  dexiructiTe  ac- 
tion, 74-8T  1  coavenioD  of  eoundi 
inIooneBnoihfr,S7-e4:  this  depend- 
ent on  the  mode  of  pbvpical  pmdue- 
ttnn  of  Bpuuds,  87-91 ;  ita  cBHsee  otiij 
part  iaitv  explainable,  9ft-T;  pennata- 
tlon  of  conEvitaiits,  peculiar  pboaelie 
chan^  in  Ucrminic  lan^cuBges,  B7-8. 

Phuueiic  priDtigde  in  wnting,  its  de- 
velopment in  Egjjiiian  wtjiing,  4H| 
iu  lotraduction  lulo  Cbineae,  4Mi 
phaaelic  cuneiform,  UO )   al^  qt 
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dflVelopnMnt  of  ft  pdnlj  ptaonitio        Ml,  IIB;  pmnoimi  u  erUaitm  of 

alphabet.  460-6S.  Indo-Eurnpean  unity,  IM ;  emmplet. 

Phonetic  spelling  for  Enftiiah,  46T-T0.         19«. 

1>hru«.  rorniation  of,  116.  Proper  Damn,  denTation  of,  lOS. 
fbytiol  ouuea,  their  effect  od  laa-     prtfom,  US. 

gnmge,  IIS,  ISS-S.  Praren^al  langiUKe,  IM,  SIS,  SIS. 

Pbjnod  STidence  of  nee,  compared  Punic  language,  3ST,  IBS. 

witb  llDguiUic,  8I0-8S,  397.  Pushto  laagoage  —  tea  AfKban. 
PhTiical  tciencM,  analOKtei  of  linguia- 

lie  waence  with,  M-T,  13.  0,  tbe  letter,  danTitiaa  of,  US,  466. 

PbTeieal  unictara  of  mta  dow  Dot  de-  jwer,  118. 

tenniae  tbrir  laagoag*,  8TI-3.  Quippoa,  Pemviin  aabatitiitB  for  irrit- 
Pbyiiod  t«n»  converted  to  intellectual       inj;,  460. 

and  mocal,  111-19. 

Pictnni-vriting.  WO-M  ;    its  analogy  S.  the  letter,  dariratloa  of,  465. 

with  onomatopoctic  *peccb,  451.  Kibtinic  Hebrew.  2»T. 

Plan  of  this  work,  8-10.  Eice,  relitlon  of  laDgnage  to,  U,  ISI^ 
■«Ie,  68  61,  3TI-S;  value  ra  Ungnage  m  evi- 

fUatt,  113.  denoe  of,  STD-TS,  8S1. 

Plan],  invKular  ud  iwilar  in  Eng-  Bacea,  lUfferenr  advantage  gained  torn 

tbb,  TS-e,  83-3;  in  Indo-Kuropeui         Uoguage  by,  44ft-T. 

language,  ZT9-S;   in  Scythian.  SIS;  Raak,  Proremor  RaBmot,  nferred  to,  ft. 

^nnJiiing  wurde  in  Chinese,  33i.  Kate  of  lingnialle  dung*,  ila  vuiety 
Polabian  UnicuagE,  311.  and  Lbe  lUrcumMuicea  afieHJag  K, 

Poliih  lanpugB.  191,  314.  '    31-3,  IST-a,  14»-»3. 

Polynesia,  laoguagaa  of,  337-10.  rtnd,  SO. 

Polj^ntheiic  xtruciure  of  Anierican  Beason  and  Instinct,  43S-9. 

langoBKHi  343-R;  of  BaMiua,  364;  r*if  fa^K,  136. 

tncBi  of  it  in  Hungarian,  349;  polj'-  Reduplication,  In  Indo-European  retb, 

synthetic  dasa,  383.  367-4;  in  Polynnian,  SSft-S. 

pom  (Latin),  derivative*  of,  in  Eng-  Befiectiveneas,  diflbent  dwreea  ot.  In 

rnh,  130-31.  the  proGPsaes  of  word-making,  40-41, 

Pooh-pooh   iheoiy   et  origin  of    Ian-        60-41.  131-4. 

gnage,  436.  BeSezive   or  middle  fomu  of  Indo- 
Portugneee  langnags,  189,  319.  European  vsrbe,  36S. 

foHSSl,  113.  rn«  488. 

FoeaesaiTe  ease  in  English,  TT,  83,  2T4.  BelatiottalandanxiliarTwonia,  117-10; 
pan,  lOT.  in  monosyllabio  languages,  135-r. 

FoU,  Profeesor  A.  F.,  referred  to,  B.  Belationsbip,  nomea  of,  as  signs  of  In- 
Prakric  langnaiM,  SSS.  do-Eurapean  unity,  1961  exjunplea, 

BTUct,  HSi.  196. 

FrsOzes,  their  rarity  In  Indo-Enrapean  Relalive  words,  their  derivatko,  114. 

langoage,  S9S;   Iheir  preralenee  in  rs/inUe,  40-41. 

Polynesian,  338 ;  in  AMcan,  344-6.  Renan,  H.  Eraest,r^erTed  to.vii.note, 
Prepoeitiona,    in    lodo-Euiopean    Ian-         1T7  note,  384'-8. 

guage,  374,376,393.  ripnncA.  113. 

Preaent  tense  in  Indo-European  Ian-  Busto-Romauic  language,  189,318. 

irnaae,  wedal  Ihene  of,  368.  rigkl,  i  IS. 

pfU^  103.  Rig- Veda,  338. 

Proeessoflingoiilic  growth,  what  it  is,  Rom^  or  Uodem  Greek,  language, 

154.  311. 

Processes  of  linguistic   growth — see  Bomanio  languages,  their  origin.  166-8, 

ChMiee,  linguiatic  189  ;    age,   iiteimture,  etc,  318-19  ; 

Proaamlnal  roots,  Indo-European,  3S8-        Mures  of,  118. 

9;  whether  jirimitive,  361.  roBumUe,  ISl. 

Pronaan).  their  nature,  368 ;  derivation.  Roots,  monoevllaliie,  the  genns  of  Indo- 

In  Indo-Kuropean  Unuuage,  368-9;         European  language,  366-80,  379-86; 

declensioa,  376 ;  part  plaved  by  pro-        their  sufficiency,  367 ;  their  division 

uona*  in  lona-taaking,  3S8,  371,  390,        into  proDomlnal  and  Tubal,  S5S-S, 
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b1  realnrei,  300-300, 3t0- 


Ml;   axunpk^  360;   tbctr  stgnifl-  tmid,  lOB-B. 

face,  SSa-eO,  aSfi;    how  lir  mbto-  Scm i lie  alphabet,  46t-3. 

latelj  primitive,  2«M;   diflicultiea  Semiliefiunilj  of  i>DKiuf>;w.  934,  »t- 

ind  obJectiODg  ■nsnered.  23e-T,  3eo-  308;  ils  brancbeB,  iheir  ige  ind  lit- 

Se.na-SS;  devtiopmrnlofinaecdve  nature,    uid    hialoiv  of   lb«    nna 

ipMcfaftom  tlieni,S66-7T.2S6;  rwU  sprakinR  them,  234-^00:  >' 

■C  the  baiiia  of  all  linfi;nidtic  develof>  *■*■"  -i*,,^*,,™!  r<b>tnwM  nfiA 

meal,    289,   30T;    trilitcral    Semitic 

nwtl,  3(>1 1    fixednoB  of   Scj-thian  fiesion,  301,  3«lj  coDJnfcalina,  IK)3; 

roMa,  817;  roota  of  foljBenu  lu-  declenuou,  3(H;  aynux,  SM;  ■tiff- 

guiEe,  338;  of  R|;yptian,  343;  root*  nan  of  meuiing  anil  penist«icg  of 

of  ObineM  and  other  nuHioarllabio  ronn  in  Scmiiic  -wanb,  304-fi;  w- 

languiges,  their  worda  alu,  330-33,  asrted  oaaaeclian,  witli  ihli  fami);, 

131-7;  Tarioui  (reatment  of  rooW,  in  of  Egyptiiii  and  other  AfHoui  4ii- 

]aiuuigMDrdiBkrM]t>tnH:ture,3fiOi         lects,  a08-T,  W*      ----    " 

tkilUitv  of  comurUon  of  roou  ot  dlT-  family,  807,  SSi. 

*■ — ■  i~:i:—    •B8-4:    mota,  how  SemivoweU,  91. 

1;  of  wtut  ctsrac-  Servian  liingtiage,  191,  314. 


luuuigMDrdiBkrMitatructure,  300;         lects,  aOB^T,  143;  of  liMlo-£uTO|MMa 
(kilUit)'  of  oompuUon  of  roou  of  dif-       famil;    ""'  *" ' 
lK«iit  fiuniliia,  SS3-4 :    rnota,  how     Semive 
origbMed,  4SIM4;  of  wtut  ctisra 
(Br  and  office,  4Sa-6 ;  their  acantina 


Shah-Nanwh,  Pereiui  erne  of  FiidakL 

.-»>.,  ^».  S&1,325. 

Kuaian  luiguage,  191,  314;  ita  ajn-  Aa/l  aad  iciB.  SS,  US. 

thetic  cbancter,  33 1.  ShtJter,      anali^}'    between   laugiugB 

Butheniau  language,  314.  and.  401-3. 

Sbemilic  Ikmil^  — ae*  Semitic 

-t,  u  ending,  in  English,  of  third  per-  Shi-Kiii|^  CtainsM  clnsaic,  SI2. 

BonsinguUrpreaentof  Terfn.  63,  93,  '■    "" 

9fl7;  ofpoaaenire  case,  82;  of  plu- 
ral, S3. 

Sabean  laupiaffa,  SB9.  _.    ..       ,  __ 

Sabellian  or  Sabine  language,  330.  Sigiamtind  of  Oermanjr,  i 

SamtiJUm  language,  391.  matter.  36. 

Samoyedic    branch  of   ScTthian  Ian-  SigniflcatioDof  woiida,  cbangea  Df,10l 

guage,  SOB-ta  1!3. 

S&nskrit  langnagt,  ISO,  193,  326-9;  itx  Silent  leUen  io  Eogliah  woida,  38. 

Inlnuion  into  India,  301 ;  ita  impor-  Sinai,  inserrpliont  of,  39B. 

lanoe  to  tndo-£uiopeaiL  philoti^y,  1,  Sioux  language,  BMI. 

338-S.  SiTj-anian  language,  309. 

Santa)  lan^age,  327.  tultr,  387. 

E ; —  inscriptiona,  333.  Skipetar  laugaage  —  see  Albaoiui. 


Scandinavian  group  of  Gene 

guagu,  188,  210,  313. 
Schlegel*.  the  bmlfaen  Augnat 


.  iihlegela.ll            ......  ,             „    .-    . 

■nd  Friedrich  vou,  re<en«d  to,  G.  Slovakian  language,  314. 

Schleicher,  Frofctiaar  August,  quoted  or  Sloveniaa  laoguage,  21 4. 

referred  to,  vi.,  47  nole,  1S3  note,  200,  tnilA,  106. 

308,  214  note,  373  note,  308  note.  331  >S»ilA,  lOfi. 

note;    his  ayeteni  of  morphalogieal  Smitluonian  Inatitalieo,  S53. 

notation  explained,  3fl4-7.  So<ual  nature  of  man,  relation  oTapeech 

»cADoii«r,  88.  to,  40»-e,  440-41. 

Sclpnce  ut  language  —  lee  Linguiitic  Sonant  and  wid  letters,  91 ;  Ihelr  ex- 

sdence.  changai,  93-3. 

Snvthtan  or  Altuc  family  of  laognagSB,  Sorbian  language^  314. 

30K-8I,  131-38;   iU  bra^ohB^  thnir  aMwf.SBT. 

age  and  litentuie,  and  hiatorjof  the  Sounda,  artlcalate  —  aea  Articniate. 

racea  qieBking  theni,  303-lfi ;  nncer-  South  -  A/rican   family   of   language^ 

tainQ'  of  the  tie  connecting  tbem,  844-G. 

Sig-lS,  830-21,  834;    chHractariatk  (OMretsa,  4SB. 

MJoctonl  fbatuiei,  316-30.  ^akt,  SB. 
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Spanlih  luwuge,  IBt,  >U;  Gerauui  Tenws.dgvtlopmtntoriDdD-EDivpeMt, 

and  AnbK  elemoit*  in,  168.  960-70;  Semitic  80i;  8<Tthiu,330; 

Splraiili,  Bl;  their  dBrivaooD,  M.  modem  pieterita  in  Geimuiic  Ij 

ipirU,  113.  guagcB,  T»-BS,  tlT;  EosIUh  pr-^ 

mlaMLta.  ud  futorw,  llT-lfl;   * 

SUK  lugiUM^gB,  M  ullad,  S63.  tnre^  IIS. 

Sleinthii,  Frofeasor  U.,  lefBiTed  to,  tL,  TenniiKiloiar,  iitiScial  prodDctlon  of  l 

338  note,  S6T,  MS  nats,  WO  note.  113. 

Strnctare,  cbancteriNic,  oT  diflbrent  -li,  endiiiK  of  thinl  peiKii]  ringnlu' 

bmilien  of  Iiogiuge,  aei-l,  35T-49.  maeat  ia  Engliah  vertia,  fl3,  es,  SOT. 

Studj  of   languge  —  Me   Linguiatla  -(ii,  noun  Buffii,  6i. 

icienoe.  fun.  111). 

mhiC.  113.  (*Mi,  111. 

SubiuQctiTo  mood,  origin  of,  388;  tow  lAaf,  pronaan,  430. 

oC,  in  Englitti,  86-T.  tial,  conjunction,  114. 

ta&tlaiitinl,  113.  the,  114,  IIS. 

Substanlire  verb,  derivation  oT,  11$;  lAm,  lOfl. 

wanting  in  Semitic,  104.  Thoagbt,  relation  of  Ungaan  and,  403- 

PKk,  b7.  SI :  the  two  not  identical.  Mt-ll :  not 
Soffixaa,  how  produced,  ST-44;  their 

oniveiwl  prearnct  IP  Indo-European         _  „     =  . 

ward>,U,  393;  ptinary  and  Mcond'  proceaaeg  aided  by  apaech,  41T-31: 

try,  36B.  mich  thnngfat  ai  oun  onl^  made  poi- 

(■■,103-4.  lible  byexpreuiDn,420;  mmifflcieocy 
of  laiuiuaRB  ai  expteaaion  dT  thoDgbt, 
30,  loS-lf,  400-7. 

elianges,WI.  Arte,  1D6. 

nre.  111.  (*™i.7,  a03. 

Swaoian  dialect  of  Old  Hif[b-German,  Tiberius  of  Uome,  aa  language-maker, 

911;    of  Uiddle  Iligh-Qerman,  163,  36. 

319.  Tibetan  language,  -137. 

Swediuli  language,  913.  Time,  peculiar  irealment  of,  in  Semitic 

Swin,  Dean,  cariralure  of  atymolt^pcal  verb,  308. 

piQceMca  by,  a8i)-90.  to,  infinitive  sigii,  110. 

ncupliant,  13U.  tapgaUatliaiU,  73. 

gyllabio  mode*  of  irriling,  460-61.  Traditloii,  the  nieani  bv  which  a  Ian- 

S/llable,  nature  of,  99.  guage  it  kept  in  existence,  33;  ita 

STmboliam,  nigns  of,  in  Semitic  word-  defecln,  and  their  conscqiiencci,  97- 

Ibnnatiun.   W2  ;    In    beginninga  of  83;  cauwa  aiding  it«  stricmcMi,  148- 

■ppcch,  430.  Gl;   tradition  of  ipeech  and  knowl- 

Snubala,  forerunnen  of  writing,  449.  edge  together,  441-6;  i 

limaaAv.  119.  fiueni^  on  the  mind,  441^ 

Triiiterality  of  Semitic  rootg,  801-3. 
Trunbadaun,aoiige  of,  818. 

'alphabet,''lta"di9iisioii,  ail,  483'.         '  Irw,  64, 170. 

STTO-Aiabian  family  —  aae  Semitic.  Irmtk,  84. 

Tudu,  laDgnags  of,  337. 

Talmuds,  318.  Tula  language,  336. 

Tamil  language,  336.  Tnngiuic  branch  of  Scythian  language, 

Tamulian^angaagea,  336.  313. 

Taignma,  3UB.  Turanian  familr.  (0  called,  309;  oricin 

Tartaric  or  Talaric  family  —  Hn  Scyth-  and  Urat  application  of  lbs  name,  Sib. 

Ian.  fu-Kf,  130. 

Tartar  and  Tntnr,  38.  Turkinh  branch  of  Scythian  language, 

Technical  vocabularien,  their  iclalton  lUl-S;  dtvieione,  age,  litBratarB,eU., 

to  a  language,  lU,  33,  ISa.  310-11,313-14;  cbaracteriatic  itniEt- 

tdtgraim,  40.  ural  featurea,  IBS,  318-30. 

lelcfrifA.  33, 146.  Turkomani,  laogoage  0^,111. 

TeJnga  or  Telngu  language,  836.  boo,  196. 
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V,  tha  lettCTp  derivUioa  of.  «5. 


Turkiah  tangnige,  311,  313;  al- 


Digiir  Turkiah  tangni 

plubct,3l3,  4«a- 
DUIlu,  Gotbic  bishop, 
Umbriui  linxiuge,  IB 


BIS- 

Uni^  of  the  hamxi  not,  not  demon- 
itnbts    bj    evideace    of  lugoige, 

Unl-Altaio  luoil*— *M  Scjihtui. 

tlMge,  tbe  tola  ituiilard  of  coireet 


Tt<vcl  ud  HiiniBuit,  nlxkn  vt,  8^ 
SI. 

Tovcli,  cliui^  of  vain  ti,  M^; 
clasHfioiioii  uid  binnonic  wqatnc* 
or,  in  Scjthun  laiiKtugn>  318;  in- 
peflect  deiigiulioii  nX,  in  WKue  alpb>- 
ImU,U1-8. 


r,  the  latter,  derintioa  of,  4ei,  i 

4«a. 
Vdne  oT  langnage,  liO-IT. 
VHiietT  arezpcenion  for  Hioa  tbouht, 

«7-8. 
Variatv  of  hnmin  racCK,  notdcnioiutn- 

ble  by  Evidence  of  Unguaga,  tSl-6. 
Tater,  referred  In,  *. 
Vedas,  Hindu  Kiipture,  and  their  lau- 

piage.  il3e-T> 
Teilang 

Veodidad,  geagratihiGal  noticn  in,  SOI 

Verbal  roota,  !SB. 

Verl»  ami  verbal  forma,  their  derelop- 
ment  in  Indo  Europ'aa  languuea, 
!6«-T0;  Semitic  verb,  303;  Scvlbiaa, 
SI9-30i    Polyneaian,  33B;    q'ueMion 

wn(»,  iVb. 

ri2.,  169. 

Vocabulary,  diflbcat  extent  of,  in  par- 
tone  of  ditferenl  ace  and  condiliOD, 
le-ao;  ch«n2e»ar,SS-7;  its  increase, 
3»-e,  11,  13H;  its  reduclinn,  87,  SS- 
100,  139;  Imprmnalion  wiih  fuller 
knowlediie,  133,  111;  eniiduouit  by 
boiTowing,  I13--B. 

Vocabula^,  EdkIuIi.   its  extent,  18; 


MilCon,33;  itSfhanRet.SS-T,  140-47. 
Vocabulaiy.  primitive  Indo-l^uropean, 

attempted  reMoralion  of,  atXI-e. 
Voice,  as  mMua  ni  exprvsnioa,  lSl-3. 
Volga,  Hongol  tiiban  on,  313. 
VoUeiaB  lannBge,  aso. 
VoUain  on  e^nn^ogf,  3BS. 


Wed^ood,  Proftanr  H.,  leTeired  to, 

Welsh  laDguaga,  190,  317-ia. 

«>Uc*,57. 

rilo,  relative,  IIS. 

vaiands&ia,86. 118. 

Wogula,  lauguage  of,  309- 

■n»ien,  46d. 

Words,  titere  rigns,  not  depictioni  <i 
ideas,  ao-aa,  ^  70-71.  Ill ;  ibc  tola 
tie  between  worda  and  idpas  a  mental 
associalioa,  U,Sa,  4U9;  vords  ponle- 
riur  to  the  coBcepiions  they  repra- 
sent,  135-6,  411-12;  Ibar  value  to 
US  dependent  on  conventional  uhch. 
not  eij-molcey,  14,  138-9, 132-4, 401, 
409;  ^w  ^r  we  Ihiuk  in  or  with 
words,  410-30;  word-making  a  his- 
torical pni«»,  ia6~S  ;  hiBtOfT  of 
words,  why  studied,  139;  lingui^ 
science  founded  on  tbeir  study,  U-fi; 
IlB  method,  2i8-9,  317-8 ;  words 
made  ap  of  elements  originallT  in- 
dependent, Ni-67  ;  their  phonetic 
cfaanges,  69-U8  :  tbeir  changea  of 
^.^ii.„,.  irm-ioi     ■'     ■■- -  — ■- 


VriliDg,  auxiliary  and  complement 
of  Bpeecb,  447 :  pardlelisma  lietirefD 
its  uriKin  and  history  and  Ihota 
of  speech.  448.  418.  ISI.  IM,  4U, 
4&7,  laS,  469;  duire  of  nimmaDin- 
tion  ils  primaivimpuliie,448;  not  at 
firstronnected  with  and  aubiinlinated 
to  spoken  langnsKC,  149;  iislbrerun- 
nersand  hlstorfcat  beginnings.  449- 
C0«  picturo-wriluuf,  160-68;  hieitf- 
glrphs,  483  esq.;  Egyptian  writing, 
«»-6i  Chinese,  4W-9;  euneifonn, 
1&1)-6U;  srllabic,  480-61 ;  Semitie  or 
Phonipinn.  46L-3  ;  tinek  aad  its 
I,  463  aeq. ;  LMin,  «Ct  ( 


English,  46 
•«raiif,UI. 
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■ro^l,  SD,  IlL  Takap'ri  luisuee,  330. 

X,  thu  letter,  deriratk>n  oT,  ISC  Z,  th«  letter,  deiirmtion  af,  06. 

ZeD<l-avi!st>.  21)1  noXt,  S38. 

y,  the  latter,  deriT>lIoD  dT,  464,  4M.  Zend  luiKuijce,  150,  3iS. 

Tikat  luif[u*ge,  31(^11.  ZinKlan  family  —  aw  tiouth-AtriuU. 

yanuto,  JapuiMt  dialect,  SSg.  ZoroaMer.  ^2. 

V,  y«,  to.  HmA,  aiT. 

lenbeu  laopiage,  SSS.  Zutn  lansuag^  3t4-C. 
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